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MIDDLE MAECH 


PRELUDE. 


Who  that  cares  much  to  know  the  history  of  man,  and  how  the 
mysterious  mixture  behaves  under  ^^^  ^^^"^g /^P^"%^lfj;t>,, 
Time,  has  not  dwelt,  at  least  briefly,  on  the  life  ««  *^/")t  Theiesa 
has  not  smiled  with  some  gentleness  at  the  thought  of  the  littJe 
girl  walking  forth  one  morning  hand-in-hand  with  her  still  smaller 
brother,  to  go  and  seek  martyrdom  in  the  country  of  the  floors? 
Out  they  to'cldled  from  rugged  Avila,  wide-eyed  and  helpless-look- 
ing as  two  fa^vns,  but  with  human  hearts,  already  beating  to  a 
national  idea;  until  domestic  reality  met  them  m  the  shape  of 
uH^es,  and  turned  them  back  from  their  great  resolve  That 
child-pilgrimage  was  a  fit  beginning.     Theresas  passionate,  ideal 

nature  demanded  an  epic  life  :  what  were  ^^^-y-^l;^.^.^^,;!;™^!^ 
of  chivalry  and  the  social' coflquests  of  a  brilliant  girl  to  hei  i  Mer 
flame  quiJkly  burned  up  that  light  fuel;  and,  ted  from  within 
soaredlfter  some  illimitable  satisfaction,  ^^^^^  ^^J^f.^  jl^^^i;;^^ 
never  iustify  weariness,  which  would  reconcile  self-despair  with 
?he  mpturous  consciousness  of  life  beyond  self.  She  found  her 
epos  in  the  reform  of  a  religious  order. 

That  Spanish  woman  who  lived  three  hundred  years  ago,  was 
certainly  not  the  last  of  her  kind.  Many  Theresas  have  been  born 
who  found  for  themselves  no  ei^.ic  life  wherein  there  was  a  constant 
unfolding  of  far-resonant  aaion  ;  perhaps  only  a  l^Je  ^^^^f  *f.^f'  / 
the  oftspring  of  a  certain  spiritual  grandeui-  ^11-.^^^.^^^,^,^^  ^ 
meanness  of  opportunity  ;  pefhapF^a  tragic  fart^Jf^^^^^^  f«H^f 
no  sacred  p..et  and  sank  unwept  into  oblivion.  ^\ith  dim  lights 
and  tangled  circumstance  they  tried  to  shape  their  thought  and 
deed  in  noble  agreement;  but  after  al  ,  to  common  eyes  then 
struggles  seemed  mere  inconsistency  and  formlessness  |oi  these 
late^-born  Theresas  were  helped  by  no  coherent  social  faith  and 
order  which  could  perform  the  function  of  knowledge  for  the 
ardently  willhig  soul.  Their  ardour  alternated  betwe^en  a  vague 
ideal  and  the  common  yearning  of  womanhood ;  so  that  the  one 
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•was  disapproved  as  extravagance,  and  the  other  condemned  as  a 
lapse. 

Some  have  felt  that  these  blundering  lives  are  due  to  the  in- 
convenient indetiniteness  with  which  the  Sui^reme  Power  has 
fashioned  the  natures  of  women  :  if  there  were  one  level  of  feminine 
incompetence  as  strict  as  the  ability  to  count  three  and  no  more, 
the  social  lot  of  women  might  be  treated  with  scientific  certitude. 
Meanwhile  the  indetiniteness  remains,  and  the  limits  of  variation 
are  really  nmch  wider  than  any  one  would  imagine  from  the  same- 
ness of  women's  coiffure  and  the  favourite  love-stories  in  prose 
r  and  verse.  Here  and  there  a  cygnet  is  reared  uneasily  among  the 
ducklings  in  tlie  brown  pond,  and  never  finds  the  living  stream 
in  fellowship  witli  its  own  oary-footed  kind.  Here  and  there  is 
born  a  Saint  Theresa,  foundress  of  nothing,  whose  loving  heart- 
beats and  sobs  after  an  unattained  goodness  tremble  off  and  are 
disi^ersed  among  hindrances,  instead  of  centering  in  some  long- 
recognisable  deed. 


BOOK     I. 
MISS     BROOKE. 


CHAPTER    I. 

"  Since  I  can  do  no  good  because  a  woman, 
Reach  constantly  at  something  that  is  near  it." 

— The  Maid's  Tragedy  :  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Miss  Brooke  had  that  kind  of  beauty  which  seems  to  be  thrown 
into  relief  by  poor  dress.  Her  hand  and  Avrist  were  so  finely 
formed  that  she  could  wear  sleeves  not  less  bare  of  style  than  those 
in  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  appeared  to  Italian  painters  ;  and  her 
profile  as  well  as  her  stature  and  bearing  seemed  to  gain  the  more 
dignity  from  her  plain  garments,  which  by  the  side  of  provincial 
fashion  gave  her  the  impressiveness  of  a  fine  quotation  from  the 
Bible, — or  from  one  of  our  elder  poets, — in  a  paragraph  of  to-day's 
newspaper.  She  was  usually  spoken  of  as  being  remarkably  clever, 
but  with  the  addition  that  her  sister  Celia  had  more  common-sense. 
Nevertheless,  Celia  wore  scarcely  more  trimmings ;  and  it  was 
only  to  close  observers  that  her  dress  diftered  from  her  sister's, 
and  had  a  shade  of  coquetry  in  its  arrangements ;  for  Miss 
Brooke's  plain  dressing  was  due  to  mixed  conditions,  in  most  of 
which  lier  sister  shared.  The  pride  of  being  ladies  had  something 
to  do  with  it :  the  Brooke  connections,  though  not  exactly  aris- 
tocratic, were  unquestionably  "  good  "  :  if  you  inquired  backward 
for  a  generation  or  two,  you  would  not  find  any  yard-measuring  or 
parcel-tying  forefathers — anything  lower  than  an  admiral  or  a 
clergyman ;  and  there  was  even  an  ancestor  discernible  as  a 
Puritan  gentleman  who  served  under  Cromwell,  but  afterwards 
conformed,  and  managed  to  come  out  of  all  political  troubles  as 
the  proprietor  of  a  respectable  family  estate.  Young  women  of 
such  birth,  living  in  a  quiet  country-house,  and  attending  a  village 
church  hardly  larger  than  a  parlour,  naturally  regarded  frippery 
as  the  ambition  of  a  huckster's  daughter.  Then  there  was  well- 
bred  economy,  which  in  those  days  made  show  in  dress  the  first 
item  to  be  deducted  from,  when  any  margin  was  required  for  ex- 
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penses  more  distinctive  of  rank.  Such  reasons  would  have  heen 
enough  to  account  for  plain  dress,  quite  apart  from  religious  feel- 
ing ;"l)ut  in  Miss  Brooke's  case,  religion  alone  would  have  deter- 
mined it;  and  Celia  mildly  acquiesced  in  all  her  sister's  sentiments, 

■ —        only  infusing   them  with  that   common-sense  which   is   able  to 

accept    momentous    doctrines    without    any   eccentric    agitation. 

'  Dorothea  knew  many  passages  of  Pascal's  Pensees  and  of  Jeremy 

Taylor  by  heart ;  and  to  her  the  destinies  of  mankind,  seen  by  the 

light  of   Christianity,  made  the  solicitudes  of  feminine  fashion 

appear  an  occupation  for  Bedlam.     She  could  not  reconcile  the 

anxieties  of  a  spiritual  life  involving  eternal  consequences,  with 

«  a  keen  interest  in  guimp  and  artificial  protrusions  of  drapery. 

£)  .    TTpr  mind  W'^s  theoretic^  and  yearned  by  its  nature  after  some 

^^y--eoft^3^g^ion  -^if  the  world^  which  might  frankly  include  the 

parish  of  Tiptpn  and  her  own  rule  of  conduct  there ;  she  was 

enamoured  of  intensity  and   greatness,    and   rash   in  embracing 

whatever  seemed  to  her  to  have  those  aspects;  likely  to  seek 

martyrdom,  to  make  retractations,  and  then  to  incur  ijjartyrdom 

*   after  all  in  a  quarter  where  she  had  not  sought  it.     Certainly  such 

elements  in  the  character  of  a  marriageable  girl  tended  to  interfere 

with  her  lot,  and  hinder  it  from  being  decided  according  to  custom,. 

by  good  looks,  vanity,  and  merely  canine  affection.     With  all  this, 

she,  the  elder  of  the  sisters,  was  hot  yet  twenty,  and  they  had 

both  been  educated,  since  they  were  about  twelve  years  old  and 

had  lost  their  parents,  on  plans  at  once  narrow  and  promiscuous, 

first  in  an  English  family  and  afterwards  in  a  Swiss  family  at 

Lausanne,  their  bachelor  uncle  and  guardian  trying  in  this  way  to 

remedy  the  disadvantages  of  their  orphaned  condition. 

.  ^       It  was  hardly  a  year  since  they  had  come  to  live  at  Tipton 

^t<,  f^  Grange  with  their  unci e^ a  man  nearly  sixty,  of  g.cqniescpnt  temper, 
jiii*ctillaaieottS-eprmons,  and  ijncerta.in  vote.  He  had  travelled  in 
his  younger  years,  and  was  held  in  this  part  of  the  county  to  have 
contracted  a  too  Ka.mbb'ng-  babit  of  mind.  Mr  Brooke's  conclusions 
were  as  difficult  to  predict  as  the  weather  :  it  was  only  safe  to  say 
that  he  would  act  with  bp.nm'olpnf  intmifinng  and  that  he  would 
spend  as  little  money  as  possible  in  carrying  them  out.  For  the 
most  glutinously  indpfinitn  minds  enclose  some  hard  grains  of 
habit ;  and  a  man  has  been  seen  lax  about  all  his  ovm  interests 
except  the  retention  of  his  snuft'-box,  concerning  which  he  was 
watcliful,  suspicious,  and  greedy  of  clutch. 

In  Mr  Brooke  the  hereditary  strain  of  ^£u£i±aius»ergf^vas  clearly 
in  aV)eyance ;  but  in  his  niece  Dorothea  it  glowed  alike  through 
faults  and  virtues,  turning  sometimes  into  impatience  of  her 
uncle's  talk  or  his  way  of  "letting  things  be"  on  his  estate,  and 
making  her  long  all  the  more  for  the  time  when  she  would  be  of 
age  and  have  some  command  of  money  for  generous  schemes.  She 
was  regarded  as  an  heiress ;  for  not  only  had  the  sisters  seven 
hundred  a-year  each  from  their  parents,  but  if  Dorothea  married 
and  had  a  son,  that  son  would  inherit  Mr  Brooke's  estate,  presum- 
ably worth  about  three  thousand  a-year — a  rental  which  seemed 
wealth  to  provincial  families,  still  discussing  Mr  Peel's  late  conduct 
^     on  the  Catholic  question,  innocent  of  future  gold-fields,  and  of 
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that  gorgeous  plutocracy  which  has  so  nobly  exalted  the  necessities 
of  genteel  life. 

And  how  should  Dorothea  not  marry  ? — a  girl  so  handsome  and 
with  such  prospects'^  Nothing  could  hinder  it  but  her  love  of. 
extretrres7and  her  insistance  on  regulating  life  according  to  notions 
which  might  cause  a  wary  man  to  hesitate  before  he  made  her  an 
offer,  or  even  might  lead  her  at  last  to  refuse  all  offers.  A  young 
lady  of  some  birth  and  fortune,  who  knelt  suddenly  down  on  a 
lirick  Hoor  by  the  side  of  a  sick  labourer  and  prayed  fervidly  as  if 
she  thought  hm-self  livino-  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles— who  had 
sti'ange  whims  of  fasting  Hkp_n^JW>igt^  and  of  sitting  up  at  night 
to  read  old  theological  books  !  Such  a  wife  might  awaken  you 
some  line  morning  with  a  new  scheme  for  the  apjjlication  of  her 
income  which  would  interfere  with  political  economy  and  the 
keeping  of  saddle-horses  :  a  man  would  naturally  think  twice 
before  he  risked)  himself  in  such  fellowship.  Women  were  ex- 
pected to  have  weak  opinions  ;  but  the  great  safeguard  of  society 
and  of  domestic  life  was,  that  opinions  were  not  acted  on.  Sane 
people  did  what  their  neighbours  did,  so  that  if  any  lunatics  were 
at  large,  one  might  know  and  avoid  them. 

The  rural  opinion  about  the  new  young  ladies,  even  among  the 
cottagers,  was  generally  in  favour  of  Celia,  as  being  so  amiable 
and  innocent-looking,  while  Miss  Brooke's  large  eyes  seemed,  like 
her  religion,  too  unusual  and  striking.  Poor  Dorothea  !  compared 
with  her,  the  innocent-looking  Celia  was  knowing  and  worldly- 
wise  ;  so  much  subtler  is  a  human  mind  than  the  outside  tissues 
AvliicLjiiaJ^e  a  sort  of  blazonry  or  clock-face  for  rL 

Yet  those  who  approached  Dorothea,  though  prejudiced  against 
her  by  this  alarming  hearsay,  found  that  she  had  a  charm  un- 
accountably reconcilable  with  it.  Most  men  thought  her  bewitch- 
ing when  she  was  on  horseback.  She  loved  the  fresh  air  and  the 
various  aspects  of  the  country,  and  when  her  eyes  and  cheeks 
glowed  with  mingled  pleasure  she  looked  very  little  like  a  devotee. 
Riding  was  an  indulgence  which  she  allowed  herself  in  spite  of  | 
conscientious  qualms ;  she  felt  that  she  enjoyed  it  in  a  pagan  • 
sensuous  way,  and  always  looked  forward  to  renouncing  it.  ■  -"' 

She  was  open,  ardent,  and  not  in  the  least  self-admiring  ;  indeed, 
it  was  pretty  to  see  how  her  imagination  adorned  her  sister  Celia 
with  attractions  altogether  superior  to  her  own,  and  if  any  gentle- 
man appeai'ed  to  come  to  the  Grange  from  some  other  motive  than 
that  of  seeing  Mr  Brooke,  she  concluded  that  he  must  be  in  love 
with  Celia  :  Sir  James  Chettam,  for  example,  whom  she  constantly 
considered  from  Celia's  point  of  view,  inwardly  debating  whether 
it  would  be  good  for  Celia  to  accept  him.  That  he  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  suitor  to  herself  would  have  seemed  to  her  a  ridiculous 
irrelevance.  Dorothea,  with  all  her  eagerness  to  know  the  truths 
of  life,  retained  very  nhilrbikp  ideas  about  marriage.^  She  felt  sure 
that  she  wonlrl  hn.ve  apr-ppfprl  fhp  jnHiVinns  Hooker,  if  shehnd  been 
borrijn  time  tn  sn.ve  hiin  from  that  wretched  mistake  lie  made  in 
matiittefi-y  ;  or  John  Milton  when  his  blindness  had  come  on  ;  or 
any  of  the  other  great  men  whose  odd  habits  it  would  have  been 
glorious  piety  to  endure ;  but  an  amiable  handsome  baronet,  who 
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said  "Exactly"  to  her  remarks  even  when  she  expressed  un- 
certainty,— how  could  he  affect  her  as  a  lover  ?  The  really  delight- 
ful marriage  must  be  that  where  your  kmdiand  Avas  a  sort  of  father, 
n.m1  .-(-.iilrl  teacli  vou  cven  Hebrew,  if  you  Av-ishedjt. 

These  i^eculiarities  of  Dorothea's  character  causecl  Mr  Brooke  to 
be  all  the  more  blamed  in  neighbouring  families  for  not  securing 
some  middle-aged  lady  as  guide  and  companion  to  his  nieces.  But 
he  himself  di-eaded  so  much  the  sort  of  supei-ior  woman  likely  to 
be  available  for  such  a  position,  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  dis- 
suaded by  Dorothea's  objections,  and  was  in  this  case  brave  enough 
to  defy  the  world — that  is  to  say,  ^¥»  Cadwallader  the  Rector's 
wife,  and  the  small  groujD  of  gentry  with  whom  he  visited  in  the 
north-east  corner  of  Lnnmshirp.  So  Miss  Brooke  presided  in  her 
uncle's  household,  and  did  not  at  all  dislike  her  new  authorit}^ 
with  the  homage  that  belonged  to  it. 

Sir  James  Chettam  was  going  to  dine  at  the  Grange  to-day  with 
another  gentleman  whom  the  girls  had  never  seen,  and  about 
whom  Dorothea  felt  some  venerating  expectation.  This  was  the 
Reverend  Etlward  Casaaibon,  noted  in  the  county  as  a  man  of 
profound  learning,  understood  for  many  years  to  be  engaged  on 
a  great  work  fH>n<?erninnf  religious  history ;  also  as  a  man  of 
Avesith-  enough  to  give  lustre  to  his  piety,  and  having  views  of 
his  own  which  were  to  be  more  clearly  ascertained  on  the  publica- 
tion of  his  book.  His  very  name  carried  an  impressiveness  hardly 
to  be  measured  without  a  precise  chi'onology  of  scholarship. 

Early  in  the  day  Dorothea  had  returned  from  the  infant  school 
wliich  she  had  set  going  in  the  village,  and  was  taking  her  usual 
place  in  the  pretty  sitting-room  which  divided  the  bedrooms  of 
the  sisters,  bent  on  finishing  a  pinn  fnr  snmp  bnilrliiigs  (a  kind  of 
work  which  she  delighted  in),  when  Celia,  who  had  been  watching 
her  with  a  hesitating  desire  to  propose  something,  said — 

"  Dorothea,  dear,  if  you  don't  mind — if  you  are  not  very  busy 
— sujDpose  we  looked  at  mamma's  jewels  to-day,  and  divided  them  ? 
It  is  exactly  six  months  to-day  smce  uncle  gave  them  to  you,  and 
you  have  not  looked  at  them  yet." 

Celia's  face  had  the  shadow  of  a  pouting  expression  in  it,  the  full 
presence  of  the  pout  being  kept  back  by  an  habitual  awe  of 
Dorothea  and  principle  ;  t%\'o  associated  facts  which  might  show 
a  mysterious  electricity  if  you  touched  them  incautiously.  To 
her  relief,  Dorothea's  eyes  were  full  of  laughter  as  she  looked  up. 

"  What  a  wonderful  little  almanac  you  are,  Celia  !  Is  it  six 
calendar  or  six  lunar  months  ? " 

"It  is  the  last  day  of  September  now,  and  it  was  the  first  of 
April  when  uncle  gave  them  to  you.  You  know,  he  said  that  he 
liad  forgotten  them  till  then.  I  believe  you  have  never  thought 
of  them  since  you  locked  them  up  in  the  cabinet  liere." 

"  Well,  dear,  we  should  never  wear  them,  you  know."  Dorothea 
spoke  in  a  full  cordial  tone,  half  caressing,  half  explanatory-. 
She  had  her  pencil  in  her  hand,  and  was  making  tiny  side-plans 
on  a  margin. 

Celia  coloured,  and  looked  very  gi-ave.  "I  think,  dear,  we  are 
wanting  in  respect  to  mamma's  memory,  to  put  them  by  and  take 
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no  notice  of  them.  And,"  she  added,  after  hesitating  a  little,  with 
a  rising  sob  of  mortification,  "necklaces  are  quite  usual  now; 
and  I\Iadame  Poin9on,  who  was  stricter  in  some  things  even  than 
you  are,  used  to  wear  ornaments.  And  Christians  generally— 
surely  there  are  women  in  heaven  now  who  wore  jewels."  Celia 
was  conscious  of  some  mental  strength  when  she  really  applied 
herself  to  argument. 

"You  would  like  to  wear  them?"  exclaimed  Dorothea,  an  air 
of  astonished  discovery  animating  her  whole  person  with  a 
dramatic  action  which  she  had  caught  from  that  very  Madame 
Poincon  who  wore  the  ornaments.  "  Of  course,  then,  let  us  have 
them'  out.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  before  ?  But  the  keys,  the 
keys  ! "  She  pressed  her  hands  against  the  sides  of  her  head  and 
seemed  to  despair  of  her  memory. 

"They  are  here,"  said  Celia,  with  whom  this  explanation  had 
been  long  meditated  and  prearranged. 

"Pray  open  the  large  drawer  of  the  cabinet  and  get  out  the 
jewel-box." 

The  casket  was  soon  open  before  them,  and  the  various  jewels 
spread  out,  making  a  bright  parterre  on  the  table.  It  was  no 
great  collection,  but  a  few  of  the  ornaments  were  really  of  remark- 
able beauty,  the  finest  that  was  obvious  at  first  being  a  necklace 
of  purple  amethysts  set  in  exquisite  gold  work,  and  a  pearl  cross 
with  five  brilliants  in  it.  Dorothea  immediately  took  up_  the 
necklace  and  fastened  it  round  her  sister's  neck,  where  it  fitted 
almost  as  closely  as  a  bracelet ;  but  the  circle  suited  the  Henrietta- 
^laria  style  of  Celia's  head  and  neck,  and  she  could  see  that  it 
did,  in  the  pier-glass  opposite. 

"  There,  Celia  !  you  can  wear  that  with  your  Indian  muslin. 
But  tins  cross  you  must  wear  with  your  dark  dresses." 

Celia  was  trying  not  to  smile  with  pleasure.  "O  Dodo,  you 
must  keep  the  cross  yourself."  ^f^ 

"No,  no,  dear,  no,"  said  Dorothea,  putting  up  her  hand  with 
careless  deprecation. 

"  Yes,  indeed  you  must ;  it  would  suit  you— in  your  black  dress, 
now,"  said  Celia,  insistingly.     "You  might  wear  that." 

"  Not  for  the  world,  not  for  the  world.  A  cross  i.s  the  last  thing 
I  would  wear  as  a  trinket."     Dorothea  shuddered  slightly. 

"Then  you  will  think  it  wicked  in  me  to  wear  it,"  said  Celia, 
uneasily. 

"  No,  dear,  no,"  said  Dorothea,  stroking  her  sister's  cheek.  "  Souls 
have  complexions  too  :  what  will  suit  one  will  not  suit  another." 

"  But  you  might  like  to  keep  it  for  mamma's  sake." 

"No,  I  have  other  things  of  mamma's— her  sandal -wood  box 
which  I  am  so  fond  of— plenty  of  things.  In  fact,  they  are  all 
yours,  dear.  We  need  discuss  them  no  longer.  There— take  away 
your  property." 

Celia  felt  a  little  hurt.  There  was  a  -stfoag.aasimipti^n  of  su-pe- 
riorityHm-this-ruriLanic  Lufefft^n,  hardly  less  trying  to  the  blond 
flesh  of  an  unenthusiastic  sister  than  a  ■EJimt.a.nio  pcrr^eeution. 

"  But  how  can  I  wear  ornaments  if  you,  who  are  the  elder  sister, 
will  never  wear  them  ? " 
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"  Nay,  Celia,  that  is  too  much  to  ask,  that  I  shoukl  wear  trinkets 
to  keep  you  in  countenance.  If  I  were  to  put  on  such  a  necklace 
as  tliat,  I  sliould  feel  as  if  I  had  been  pirouetting.  The  world 
would  go  round  with  me,  and  I  should  not  know  how  to  walk." 

Celia  had  unclasped  the  necklace  and  di-awn  it  off.  "  It  would 
be  a  little  tight  for  your  neck  ;  something  to  lie  down  and  hang 
would  suit  you  better,"  she  said,  witli  some  satisfaction.  The 
complete  unfitness  of  the  necklace  from  all  points  of  view  for 
Dorothea,  made  Celia  liappier  in  taking  it.  She  was  opening 
some  ring-boxes,  wliich  disclosed  a  fine  emerald  with  diamonds, 
and  just  then  the  sun  passing  beyond  a  cloud  sent  a  bright  gleam 
over  the  table. 

"  How  very  beautiful  these  gems  are  ! "  said  Dorothea,  under 
a  new  current  of  feeling,  as  sudden  as  the  gleam.  "  It  is  strange 
how  deeply  colours  seem  to  penetrate  one,  like  scent.  I  suppose 
that  is  the  reason  why  gems  are  used  as  spiritual  emblems  in  the 
Revelation  of  St  John.  T^my-lonk  lik^  fyngrnpnts  of  Jwaozj^iv  I 
think  that  (ipi^FftkKs  more  beautiful  than  any  of  them." 

"  And  there  is  a  bracelet  to  match  it,"  said  Celia.  "  We  did  not 
notice  this  at  first." 

"  They  are  lovely,"  said  Dorothea,  sliiDj^ing  the  ring  and  bracelet 
on  her  finely-turned  finger  and  wrist,  and  holding  them  towards 
the  window  on  a  level  with  her  eyes.  All  the  while  her  thought 
was  trying  to  justify  ^e**  ''''^lig.lit  in  the  colours  by  merging  thejn 
in-iier  mvstic  religious  joy. 

"  You  would  like  those,  Dorothea,"  said  Celia,  rather  falteringly, 
beginning  to  think  with  wonder  that  her  sister  showed  some 
weakness,  and  also  that  emeralds  would  suit  her  own  complexion 
even  better  than  purple  amethysts.  "You  must  keep  that  ring 
and  bracelet — if  nothing  else.  But  see,  these  agates  are  very 
pretty — and  quiet." 

"  Yes  !  I  will  keep  these — this  ring  and  bracelet,"  said  Dorothea. 
Then,  letting  her  hand  fall  on  the  table,  she  said  in  another  tone 
— "  Yet  what  miserable  men  find  such  things,  and  work  at  them, 
and  sell  them  ! "  She  paused  again,  and  Celia  thought  that  her 
sister  was  going  to  renounce  the  ornaments,  as  in  consistency  she 
ought  to  do. 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  will  keep  these,"  said  Dorothea,  decidedly.  "  But 
take  all  the  rest  away,  and  the  casket." 

She  took  uj)  her  pencil  without  removing  the  jewels,  and  still 
looking  at  them,  -^he  Ihougbt  of -often-having  them  by-Iier,  to 
feed4K»r-(»y^v^it  these  little  foiint.'UTis  of  pure  colour. 

"  Shall  you  wear  them  in  company  ? "  said  Celia,  who  was  watch- 
ing her  with  real  curiosity  as  to  what  she  would  do. 

Dorothea  glanced  quickly  at  her  sister.  Across  all  her  imagina- 
tive adornment  of  those  whom  she  loved,  there  darted  now  and 
then  a  keen  discernment,  which  was  not  without  a  scorching 
quality.  If  Miss  Brooke  ever  attained  perfect  meekness,  it  would 
not  be  for  lack  of  inward  fire. 

"Pei'haps,"  she  said,  rather  haughtily.  "I  cannot  tell  to  what 
level  I  may  sink."  . 

Celia  blushed,  and  was  unliappy  :  she  saw  that  she  had  offended 
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her  sister,  and  dared  not  say  even  anything  pretty  about  the  gift 
of  the  ornaments  which  she  put  back  into  the  box  and  carried 
away.  Dorothea  too  was  unhappy,  as  she  went  on  with  her  plan- 
drawing,  questioning  the  purity  of  her  own  feeling  and  speech  in 
the  scene  which  had  ended  with  that  little  explosion.  - . 

Celia's  censciousness  told  her  that  she  had  not  been  at  all  in  ' 
the  wrong  :  it  was  quite  natural  and  justiiiable  that  she  should 
have  asked  that  question,  and  she  repeated  to  herself  that  Doro- 
thea was  inconsistent :  either  she  should  have  taken  her  full  share 
of  the  jewels,  or,  after  what  she  had  said,  she  should  have  re- 
nounced them  altogether.  — 1 

"  I  am  sure — at  least,  I  trust,"  thought  Celia,  "  that  the  wearing 
of  a  necklace  will  not  interfere  with  my  prayers.  Aiid  I  do  not 
see  that  I  should  be  bound  by  Dorothea's  opinions  now  we  are 
going  into  society,  though  of  course  she  herself  ought  to  be  bound 
by  them.     But  Dorothea  is  not  always  consistent." 

Thus  Celia,  mutely  bending  over  her  tapestry,  until  she  heard 
her  sister  calling  her. 

"  Here,  Kitty,  come  and  look  at  my  i^lan ;  I  shall  think  I 
am  a  great  architect,  if  I  have  not  got  iDC(;)mpatible  stairs  and 
fiyeiilaceR." 

As  Celia  bent  over  the  paper,  Dorothea  put  her  cheek  against 
her  sister's  arm  caressingly.  Celia  understood  the  action.  Doro- 
thea saw  that  she  had  been  in  the  wrong,  and  Celia  pardoned  her. 
Since  they  could  remember,  there  had  been  a  mixture  of  criticism 
and  awe  in  the  attitude  of  Celia's  mind  towards  her  elder  sister. 
The  younger  had  always  worn  a  yoke ;  but  is  there  any  yoked 
creature  without  its  pi'ivate  opinions  ? 


CHAPTER   II. 

"  'Dime  ;  no  ves  aquel  caballero  que  haeia  nosotros  viene  sobre  un  caballo  rucio  rodailo 
que  tiae  puesto  en  la  cabeza  un  yelmo  de  oro?"  '  Lo  que  veo  y  coluinbro,'  respondiiS 
Sancho,  '  no  es  sino  un  lionibre  sobre  un  asno  pardo  como  el  mio,  que  trae  sobre  la  cabeza 
una  oosa  que  relumbra.'  'Pues  ese  es  el  yelmo  de  Mambrino,'  dijo  Don  Quijote." — 
Ckrvantes. 

"  '  Seest  thou  not  yon  cavalier  wlio  eometh  toward  us  on  a  da])ple-grey  steed,  and  wearetli 
a  gulden  helmet?'  'What  I  see,' answered  Sancho,  'is  nothing  but  a  Tnan  on  a  grey  ass 
like  my  own,  who  carries  something  shiny  on  his  liead.'  'Just  so,'  answered  Don  Quixote  : 
'and  that  resplendent  object  is  the  helmet  of  Mambiiuo.'  " 

"Sir  Humphry  Davy?"  said  Mr  Brooke,  over  the  soup,  in  his 
easy  smiling  way,  taking  up  Sir  James  Chettam's  remark  that  he 
was  studying  Davy's  Agricultural  Chemistry.  "Well,  now,  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  :  I  dined  with  him  years  ago  at  Cartwright's, 
and  Wordsworth  was  there  too — the  pnct  A^'ordsworth,  you  know. 
Now  there  was  something  singular.  1  \v;is  at  Cambridge  when 
Wordsworth  was  there,  and  I  never  met  him— and  I  dined  with 
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him  twenty  years  afterwards  at  Cartwright's.  There's  an  oddity 
in  things,  now.  But  Davy  was  tliere  :  he  was  a  poet  too  Or 
as  I  may  say,  Words wortli  was  poet  one,  and  Davy  was  poet  two' 
Ihat  was  true  m  every  sense,  you  know." 

Dorotliea  felt  a  little  more  uneasy  than  usual.  In  the  beginning 
ot  dinner,  the  party  being  small  and  the  room  still,  these  motel 
troin  the  mass  of  a  magistrate's  mind  fell  too  noticeably  She 
W9ndered  how  a  man  like  Ur  Caoaubou  would  support  such 
triviality.  His  manners,  she  thought,  were  very  dignified  •  the 
set  ot  his^rnn.grey  hiir  and  his  dee^eje:sockets  made' him 
resemble  the  portrait  of  Locke.  HeTid  thel^ZEEmi  and  the 
palo  comploxion  which  became  a  student ;  as  different  as  possible 
trom  the  blooming  Lnglishman  of  the  -Eed^-adikkprpd  fypp  renre- 
■stw^^f^d-Uy-S^n-  ■T..^r.it.g  Chettam.  i^i^in^ 

"I  am  reading  the  Agricultural  Chemistry,"  said  this  excellent 
baronet,  because  I  am  going  to  take  one  of  the  farms  into  my 
own  liands,  and  see  if  something  cannot  be  done  in  setting  a  eood 
ffiss'' BrookeT"'"'^  ''"'''''^  ""^  tenants.     Do  you  approve  of  that, 

"A  great  mistake,  Chettam,"  interposed  Mr  Brooke,  "goine-  into 
electrifying  your  land  and  that  kind  of  thing,  and  making  a 
parlour  of  your  cow-house._  It  won't  do.  I  went  into  scienci  a 
great  deal  myself  at  one  time  ;  but  I  saw  it  would  not  do  It 
eads  to  everything  ;  you  can  let  nothing  alone.  No,  no-see  that 
your  tenants  dont  sell  their  straw,  and  that  kind  of  thing  ;  and 
give  them  draining-tiles,  you  know.  But  your  fancy  farming  will 
not  do-the  most  expensive  sort  of  whistle  you  can  buy  :  you  may 
as^  well  keep  a  pack  of  hounds."  y  ■  y^^  may 

J' Surely,"  said  Dorothea,  i^^^srbetteiij^l^peruianmfivinfindh^ 
a^MJrvn  m  hooping  dogB~s^Il^^^^^:,^^J^^JJ^;^^ 

She  spoke  with  more  energy  than  is  expected  of  so  young  a  ladv 
but  Sir  James  had  appealed  to  her.  He  was  accustomed  to  do  so 
and  she  had  often  thought  that  she  could  urge  him  to  mnliy  lood 
actions  when  he  was  her  brother-in-law.  ^  "' 

Mr  Casaubon  turned  his  eyes  very  markedly  on  Dorothea  while 
she  was  speaking,  and  seemed  to  observe  her  newly 
<,n,Vl   A^'^       r'  "^"''v  ""^^erstand  political  economy,  you  know" 
said  Mr  Brooke,  simhng  towards  Mr  Casaubon.      ''I  remember 

i    ook'i^irtb^^  '""^"f  ^^^''^"^  ^^'^'^'-     ^'^--^  i«  a  book,  now 
no^v      B  t  Ji  '^^\}'l^^^  at  one  time-human  perfectibility, 

vfiy  MeM  argued;  I  have  argued  it  myself.     The  fact  is   human 

reason  may  carry  you  a  little  too  far-over  the  hedge    ifac? 

pulleJ^uT-  r'l^dl  "r  ^^«^-,*--  ^J-t  I  saw  it  wo?fd  not  cL 

^^^  ^  ^&  But  talkjl  o 

a  morning.     You  know  Southey  ? "  reaain„  tliat  ot 
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"No,"  said  Mr  Casaubon,  not  keeping  pace  with  Mr_BriK>ka's 
impptuniis  reason^ an f]  thinking  of  the  book  only.  "I  have  little 
leisure  for  such  literature  just  now.  I  have  been  using  up  my 
eyesight  on  old  characters  lately  ;  the  fact  is,  1  want  a  reader 
for  my  evenings ;  but  I  am  fastidious  in  voices,  and  I  cannot 
endure  listening  to  an  imperfect  reader.  It  is  a  misfortune,  in 
some  senses :  I  feed  too  much  on  the  inward  sources ;  I  live  too. 
nvoch- with  the  deadr-  My  mind  is  something  like  thS  ghost  of 
an  ancient,  wandering  about  the  world  and  trying  mentally  to 
construct  it  as  it  used  to  be,  in  spite  of  ruin  and  confusing 
changes.  But  I  find  it  necessary  to  use  the  utmost  caution  about 
my  eyesight." 

This  was  the  first  time  that  ]\lx_Casaaxi>on  had  spoken  at  any 
length.  He  delivered  himself  wjj-b  pyppigirm^  as  if  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  make  n.  2'>iibb'f^  Ri-ntm-nm>t. ;  and  the  balanced  sing- 
song neatness  of  his  speech,  occasionally  corresponded  to  by  a 
movement  of  his  head,  was  the  more  conspicuous  from  its  contrast 
with  good  Mr  Brooke's  scrappy  slovenliness.  Dorothea  said  to 
herself  that  j\Ir  Casaubon  was  the  most  interesting  man  she  had 
ever  seen,  not  excepting  even  Monsieur  Liret,  the  Vaudois  clergy- 
man who  had  given  conferences  on  the  history  of  the  Waldenses. 
Tr>  ypnnngfviTpfr^,  pf]„st  wrirlrl^  doubtless  with  a  view  to  the  highest 
purposes  of  truth — what  a  work  to  be  in  any  way  present  at,  to 
assist  in,  though  only  as  a  lamp-holder  !  This  elevating  thought 
lifted  her  above  her  annoyance  at  being  twitted  with  her  igno- 
rance of  political  economy,  that  nevei'-ex plained  science  which  was 
thrust  as  an  extinguisher  over  all  her  lights. 

"  But  you  are  fond  of  riding,  Miss  Brooke,"  Sir  James  presently 
took  an  opportunity  of  saying.  "I  should  have  thought  you 
would  enter  a  little  into  the  pleasures  of  hunting.  I  wish  you 
would  let  me  send  over  a  chestnut  horse  for  you  to  try.  It  has 
been  trained  for  a  lady.  I  saw  you  on  Saturday  cantering  over 
the  hill  on  a  nag  not  worthy  of  you.  My  groom  shall  bring  Cory- 
don  for  you  every  day,  if  you  will  only  mention  the  time." 

"Thank  you,  you  are  very  good.  I  mean  to  give  ujd  riding. 
I  shall  not  ride  any  more,"  said  Dorothea,  urged  to  this  brusque 
resolution  by  a  little  annoyance  that  Sir  James  would  be  soliciting 
her  attention  when  she  wanted  to  give  it  all  to  j\Ir  Casaubon. 

"No,  that  is  too  hard,"  said  Sir  James,  in  a  tone  of  reproach 
that  showed  strong  interest.  "Your  sister  is  given  to  self-morti- 
fication, is  she  not?"  he  continued,  turning  to  Celia,  who  sat  at 
his  right  hand. 

"I  think  she  is,"  said  Celia,  feeling  afraid  lest  she  should  say 
something  that  would  not  please  her  sister,  and  blushing  as 
prettily  as  possible  aljove  her  necklace.     "She  likes  giving  up."  ^ 

"  If  tMt  were  true,  Celia.  my  giving-up  would  be  se1f-iTidn1gence.     kj^  \y  " 
i-tet'ielf-mo'rtitioatioftT-  But  there  may  be  good  reasons  for  choosing 
not  to  do  what  is  very  agreeable,"  said  Dorothea. 

Mr  Brooke  was  speaking  at  the  same  time,  but  it  was  evident 
that  Mr  Casaubon  was  observing  Dorothea,  and  she  was  aware  of  it. 

"Exactly,"  said  Sir  James.  "You  give  up  from  some  higli, 
generous  motive." 
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"  No,  indeed,  not  exactly.  I  did  not  say  that  of  myself,"  answered 
Dorothea,  reddening.  Unlike  Celia,  she  rarely  blushed,  and  only 
from  higli  delight  or  anger.  At  this  moment  she  felt  angry  with 
the  perverse  Sir  James.  Why  did  he  not  pay  attentimi  to  Celia, 
and  leave  her  to  listen  to  Mr  Casaubon  ? — if  that  learned  man 
would  only  talk,  instead  of  allowing  himself  to  be  talked  to  by 
MrJirQake,.  who  was  just  then  informing  him  that  the  Reformation 
either  meant  something  or  it  did  not,  that  he  himself  was  a  Prot- 
estant to  the  core,  but  that  Catholicism  was  a  fact ;  and  as  to 
refusing  an  acre  of  your  ground  for  a  Romanist  chapel,^!  mea 
^^^ix^Jx^^rthp  t.rifllfw^f^^vobginnj  whinh,  properlv  speaking,  was  the 
■Ir      ]  ^f  -^  TfprppffPf- 

"  I  made  a  great  study  of  theology  at  one  time,"  said  Mr  Brooke, 
as  if  to  explain  the  insight  just  manifested.  "I  know  something 
of  all  schools.  I  knew  Wilberforce  in  his  best  days.  Do  you 
know  Wilberforce?" 

Mr  Casaubon  said,  "No." 

"  Well,  Wilberforce  was  perhaps  not  enough  of  a  thinker  ;  but 
if  I  went  into  Parliament,  as  I  have  been  asked  to  do,  I  should 
sit  on  tli"^  ii^^^]pppnr1PTif.  hpnnVij  ns  Wilberforce  did,  and  work  at 

Mr  Casaubon  bowed,  and  observed  that  it  was  a  wide  field. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr  Brooke,  with  an  easy  smile,  "  but  I  have  docu- 
ments. I  began  a  long  while  ago  to  collect  documents.  They 
want  arranging,  but  when  a  question  has  struck  me,  I  have 
written  to  somebody  and  got  an  answer.  I  have  documents  at 
my  back.     But  now,  how  do  you  arrange  your  documents?" 

"  In  yigOQn-holos-^2)artly,"  said  Mr  ^Casaubon,  with  rather  a 
startled  air  of  eftbrt. 

"Ah,  pigeon-holes  will  not  do.  I  have  tried  pigeon-holes,  but 
everything  gets  mixed  in  pigeon-holes  :  I  never  know  whether 
a  paper  is  in  A  or  Z." 

"  1  wish  you  would  let  me  sort  your  papers  for  you,  uncle,"  said 
Dorothea.  "I  would  letter  them  all,  and  then  make  a  list  of 
subjects  under  each  letter." 

^Ir  (Jasaubon  gravely  smiled  approval,  and  said  to  ^Ir  Brooke, 
"  You  have  an  excellent  secretary  at  hand,  you  perceive." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mr  Brooke,  shaking  his  head ;  "  I  cannot  let 
young  ladies  meddle  with  my  documents.  Young  ladies  are  too 
flighty." 

Dorothea  felt  hurt.  Mr  Casaubon  would  think  that  her  uncle 
had  some  special  reason  for  delivering  this  oiDinion,  whereas  the 
remark  lay  in  his  mind  as  lightly  as  the  broken  wing  of  an  insect 
among  all  the  other  frag.ments  there,  and  a  chance  current  had 
s(!nt  it  alighting  on  he7'. 

When  the  two  girls  were  in  the  drawing-room  alone,  Celia 
said — 

"  How  very  ugly  Mr  Casaubon  is  ! " 

"  Celia !  He  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished-looking  men  I 
ever  saw.  He  is  remarkably  like  the  portrait  of  Locke.  He  has 
the  Juaiiio  doop  nyo  oockcta." 

"  Had  Locke  those  twu~wIiiLg-molc3  with  haM:&^n  them  ? " 
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"  Oh,  I  daresay  !  when  people  of  a  certain  sort  looked  at  him," 
said  Dorothea,  walking  away  a  little. 

"  Mr  Casaubon  is  so  sallow." 

"All  the  better.  I  suppose  you  admire  a  man  with  the  com- 
plexion of  a  £Ochqn  de^laitZ 

"  Dodo  ! "  exclaimed  Celia,  looking  after  her  in  surprise.  "  I 
never  heard  you  make  such  a  comparison  before." 

"  Why  should  I  make  it  before  the  occasion  came  ?  It  is  a  good 
comparison  :  the  match  is  perfect." 

Miss  Brooke  was  clearly  forgetting  herself,  and  Celia  thought  so. 

"  I  wonder  you  show  temper,  Dorothea." 

"It  is  so  painful  in  you,  Celia,  that  you  will  look  at  human 
beings  as  if  they  were  merely  animals  with  a  toilet,  and  never  see 
the  great  soul  in  a  man's  face." 

"Has  Mr  Casaubon  a  great  soul?"  Celia  was  not  without  a 
touch  of  naive  malice. 

"Yes,  I  believe  he  has,"  said  Dorothea,  with  the  full  voice  of  ^ 
decision.  "J.vprythijig  T  see  in  him  cori-Rspmifls  to  his  pamphlet  f| 
mi  Bil-ib'cn.l  Cosmology."  ^ 

"He  talks  very  little,"_ said  Celia. 

"  There  is  no  one  for  him  to  talk  to." 

Celia  thought  privately,  "  Dorothea  quite  despises^  Sir  James 
Chettam  ;  I  believe  she  would  not  accept  him."  Celia  felt  that 
this  was  a  pity.  She  had  never  been  deceived  as  to  the  object  of 
the  baronet's  interest.  Sometimes,  indeed,  she  had  reflected  that 
Dodo  would  perhaps  not  make  a  husband  happy  who  had  not  her 
way  of  looking  at  things ;  and  stifled  in  the  depths  of  her  heart 
was  the  ^^eliljg  ^'ha.t  hpr  sister  was  too  religious  f^r  fmnily  <^miifnid-,. 
Notions  and  scruples  were  like  spilt  needles,  making  one  afraid  of 
treading,  or  sitting  down,  or  even  eating. 

Wlien  Miss  Brooke  was  at  the  tea-table,  ^Sir  ■Tamps.' came  to  sit 
down  by  her,  not  having  felt  her  mode  of  answering  him  at  all 
oflensive.  Why  should  he?  He  thought  it  probable  that  Miss 
Brooke  liked  him,  and  manners  must  be  very  marked  indeed  before 
they  cease  to  be  interpreted  by  preconceptions  either  confldent  or 
distrustful.  She  was  thoroughly  charming  to  him,  but  of  course 
he  theorised  a  little  about  his  attachment.  He  was  made  of  ex- 
cellent human  dough,  and  had  the  rare  merit  of  knowing  that  his 
talents,  even  if  let  loose,  would  not  set  the  smallest  stream  in  the 
county  on  fire  :  hence  he  liked  the  prospect  of  a  wife  to  whom  he 
could  say,  "  What  shall  we  do  ? "  about  this  or  that :  who  could 
help  her  husband  out  with  reasons,  and  would  also  have  the 
property  qualification  for  doing  so.  As  to  the  excessive  religious- 
ness alleged  against  ]\Iiss  Brooke,  he  had  a  very  indefinite  notion 
of  what  it  consisted  in,  and  thought  that  it  would  die  out  with 
marriage.  In  short,  he  felt  himself  to  be  in  love  in  the  right  place, 
and  was  ready  to  endure  a  great  deal  of  predominance,  which, 
after  all,  a  man  could  always  put  down  when  he  liked.  Sir  James 
had  no  idea  that  he  should  ever  like  to  put  down  the  predominance 
of  this  handsome  girl,  in  whose  cleverness  he  delighted.  Why 
not  ?  A  rfaaji's  miTid— whnt  thpr^  ^'°  '^-^ — hac  always  the  a,d- 
van-tagfi.  of  being  masculine,.— as  the  smnJlest  birch-tree  is  of  a. 
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Jn',rrlip,- l-inrl  flinn  t]in  mn^f  gnnp'ng:  palF'a— And  even  his  ignorance 
is  of  a  sounder  quality.  Sir  James  might  not  have  originated  this 
estimate  ;  Imt  ;^,  kind  Providerife  fnrnislies_thejimpest  personality 
with  a  little  gum  or  starch  in  tha  form-of  tradition 

'  Let  me  hope  that  you  will  rescind  that  resolution  about  the 
horse,  Miss  Brooke,"  said  the  persevering  admirer.  "  I  assure  you, 
riding  is  the  most  healthy  of  exercises." 

"I  am  aware  of  it,"  said  Dorothea,  coldly.  " I  thuik  it  would  do 
Celia  good — if  she  would  take  to  it." 

"  But  you  are  such  a  perfect  horsewoman." 

"Excuse  me ;  I  have  had  very  little  practice,  and  I  should  be 
easily  thrown." 

"  Then  that  is  a  reason  for  more  practice.  Every  lady  ought  to 
be  a  perfect  horsewoman,  that  she  may  accompany  her  husband." 

"  You  see  how  Avidely  we  differ.  Sir  James.  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  ought  not  to  be  a  perfect  horsewoman,  and  so  I  should 
never  correspond  to  your  pattern  of  a  lady."  Dorothea  looked 
straight  before  her,  and  spoke  with  cold  brusquerie,  very  much 
with  the  air  of  a  handsome  boy,  in  amusing  contrast  with  the 
solicitous  amiability  of  her  admirer. 

"I  should  like  to  know  your  reasons  for  this  cruel  resolution. 
It  is  not  possible  that  you  should  think  horsemanship  wrong." 

"  It  is  quite  possible  that  I  should  think  it  wrong  for  me." 

"  Oh,  why  ?"  said  Sir  James,  in  a  tender  tone  of  remonstrance. 

:Mr  (.'nsauboHrhad  come  up  to  the  table,  tea-cup  in  hand,  and 
was  listening. 

"  We  must  not  inquire  too  curiously  into  motijtes."  he  interposed 
in  his  measured  way.  "  Miss  Brooke  knows  that  they  are  apt  to 
bemma  feeble  in  the  iitterannp  •  the  aroma  is  mixed  with  the 
grosser  air.  \^o  muot  konp  thn  rrnrminnti'r.o;  <xv^^r^  t.^y-^Y  frnm  thf- 
Iight/^ 

~Oofothea  coloured  with  pleasure,  and  looked  up  gratefully  to 
the  speaker.  Here  was  a  man  who  could  understand  the  higher 
inward  li-fe,  and  with  whom  there  could  be  some  spiritual  com- 
munion;  nay,  who  could  illuminate  principle  with  the  widest 
knowledge :  a  man  whose  learning  almost  amounted  to  a  proof 
or  whatever  he  believed  ! 

Dorothea's  inferences  may  seem  large;  but  really  life  could 
never  have  gone  on  at  any  period  but  for  this  liberal  allowance  of 
^^^9^^f.i<^"?'  which  has  facilitated  marriage  under  the  difficulties 
ot  civilisation.  Has  any  one  ever  pinched  into  its  pilulous  small- 
ness  the  cobweb  of  pre-matrimonial  acquaintanceship  ? 

"Certainly,"  said  good  Sir  James.  "Miss  Brooke  shall  not  be 
urged  to  tell  reasons  she  would  rather  be  silent  upon.  I  am  sure 
her  reasons  would  do  her  honour." 

He  was  not  in  the  least  jealous  of  the  interest  with  which 
iJorothea  had  looked  up  at  :\Ir  Casaubon  :  it  never  occurred  to 
him  that  a  girl  to  whom  he  was  meditating  an  offer  of  marriage 
could  care  tor  a  dried  bookworm  towards  tifty,  except  indeed  in 
a  religious  sort  of  way,  as  for  a  clergyman  of  some  distinction.  ' 

However,  since  Miss  Brooke  had  become  engaged  in  a  conver- 
sation with  3Ir  Casaubon  about  the  Yaudois  clergy,  Sir  James 
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betook  himself  to  Celia,  and  talked  to  her  about  her  sister  ;  spoke 
of  a  house  in  town,  and  asked  whether  Miss  Brooke  disliked 
London.  Away  from  her  sister,  Celia  talked  quite  easily,  and  Sir 
James  said  to  himself  that  the  second  Miss  Brooke  was  certainly 
very  agreeable  as  well  as  jDretty,  though  not,  as  some  people  pre- 
tended, more  clever  and  sensible  than  the  elder  sister.  He  felt 
that  he  had  chosen  the  one  who  was  in  all  respects  the  superior  ; 
and  a  man  naturally  likes  to  look  forward  to  having  the  best.  He 
would  be  the  very  Mawworm  of  bachelors  who  pretended  not  to 
expect  it. 


CHAPTER   III. 

"  Say,  goddess,  what  ensued,  when  Raphael, 
The  affable  archangel  .  .  . 

Eve 
The  story  heard  attentive,  and  was  filled 
With  admiration,  and  deep  muse,  to  hear 
Of  things  so  high  and  strange." 

— Paradise  Lost,  B.  vii. 

If  it  had  really  occurred  to  Mr  Casaubon  to  think  of  Miss  Brooke 
as  a  suitable  wife  for  him,  the  reasons  that  might  induce  her  to 
accept  him  were  already  planted  in  her  mind,  and  by  the  evening 
of  the  next  day  the  reasons  had  budded  and  bloomed.  For  they 
had  had  a  long  conversation  in  the  morning,  while  Celia,  who  did 
not  like  the  company  of  Mr  Casaubon's  moles  and  sallowness,  had 
escaped  to  the  vicarage  to  play  with  the  curate's  ill-shod  but 
merry  children. 

Dorothea  by  this  time  had  looked  deep  into  the  ungauged 
reservoir  of  Mr  Casaubon's  mind,  seeing  reflected  there  in  vague 
labyrinthine  extension  every  quality  she  hei'self  brought ;  had 
opened  much  of  her  own  experience  to  him,  and  had  understood 
from  him  the  scope  of  his  great  work,  also  of  attractively  laby- 
rinthine extent.  For  he  had  been  as  instructive  as  Milton's 
"  afiable  archangel " ;  and  with  something  of  the  archangelic 
manner  he  told  her  how  he  had  undertaken  to  show  (what  indeed 
had  been  attempted  before,  but  not  with  that  thoroughness,  justice 
of  comparison,   and   effectiveness   of  arrangement  at   which  Mr 

Casaubon  aimed)  tka.t  »]]  fbe  ^ny<-.bicn.1  syst,pmg  nr  ftvntin  mytViica.l 
fca^inpilt'g  jn  tliP  \ynr]fl  wprft  r-nrrujltions  nf  a.  f i-nrb'tinii   Originally 

repealed.  Having  once  mastered  the  true  position  and  taken  a 
flrmTooting  there,  the  vast  tield  of  mythical  constructions  became 
intelligible,  nay,  luminous  with  the  reflected  light  of  correspond- 
ences. But  to  gather  in  this  great  harvest  of  truth  was  no  light 
or  speedy  work.  His  notes  already  made  a  formidable  range  of 
volumes,  but  the  crowning  task  would  be  to  condense  these 
voluminous  still-accumulating  results  and  bring  them,  like  the 
eailiei  viulaue  of  Hippoor-atrio  booke,  te^flt  a  little  shelf.     In  ex- 
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plaining  this  to  Dorothea,  Mr  Casaubon  expressed  himself  nearly 
as  he  would  have  done  to  a  fellow -student,  for  lie  had  not 
two  styles  of  talking  at  command  :  it  is  true  that  ^\^ien  he  used"" 
aTGieek  61'  Latin  pin dse  he  alua^s  gave  the  English  with  scrupu- 
lous care,  but  he  would  probably  have  done  this  in  any  case.  A 
learned  provincial  clergyman  is  accustomed  to  think  of  his  ac- 
quaintances as  of  "lords,  knyghtes,  and  other  noble  and  worthi 
men,  that  conne  Latyn  but  lytille." 

Dorothea  was  altogether  captivated  by  the  wide  embrace  of 
this  concei:)tion.  Here  was  something  beyond  the  shallows  of 
ladies'-school  literature :  here  was  a  living  Bossuet,  whosg  work 
would  reconcile  complete  knowledge^  ^^7^^  devoted  piftt^'- ;  hiere 
was  a  modern  Augustine  who  united  the  glories  of  doctor  and 
saint. 

Tlie  sanctity  seemed  no  less  clearly  marked  than  the  learning, 
for  when  Dorothea  was  impelled  to  open  her  mind  on  certain 
themes  which  she  could  speak  of  to  no  one  whom  she  had  before 
seen  at  Tipton,  especially  on  the  secondary  importance  of  ecclesi- 
astical forms  and  aiticles  of  belief  compared  with  that  spiritual 
religion,  that  submergence  of  self  in  communion  with  Divine  per- 
fection which  seemed  to  her  to  be  expressed  in  the  best  Christian 
books  of  widely-distant  ages,  she  found  in  Mr  Casaubon  a  listener 
who  understood  her  at  once,  who  could  assure  her  of  his  own 
agreement  with  that  view  when  duly  tempered  with  wise  con- 
formity, and  could  men^'ioTi    hjgfnripnl    m,  iviipirn  1  mf rirr    nnknown 

tojien- 

"  "  He  thinks  with  me,"  said  Dorothea  to  herself,  "  or  rather,  he 
thinks  a  whole  world  of  which  my  thought  is  but  a  poor  twopenny 
mirror.  And  his  feelings  too,  his  whole  experience — -vsdiat-aJiaJie 
compared  with  my  b'Hl"  p""]  !" 

Miss  Brooke  argued  from  words  and  dispositions  not  less  un- 
hesitatingly than  other  young  ladies  of  her  age.  Signs  are  small 
measurable  things,  but  interpretations  are  illimitable,  and  in  girls 
of  sweet,  ardent  nature,  every  sign  is  apt  to  conjure  up  wonder, 
hoi^e,  belief,  vast  as  a  sky,  and  coloured  by  a  difi'used  thimbleful 
of  matter  in  the  shape  of  knowledge.  They  are  not  always  too 
grossly  deceived  ;  for  Sinbad  himself  may  have  fallen  by  good-luck 
on  a  true  description,  and  wrong  reasoning  sometimes  lands  poor 
mortals  in  right  conclusions :  starting  a  long  way  oft'  the  true 
point,  and  proceeding  by  loops  and  zigzags,  we  now  and  then 
arrive  just  where  we  ought  to  be.  Because  Miss  Brooke  was  hasty 
in  her  trust,  it  is  not  therefore  clear  that  Mr  Casaubon  was  un- 
worthy of  it. 

He  stayed  a  little  longer  than  he  had  intended,  on  a  slight 
pressure  of  invitation  from  MiJimQke,  who  oftered  no  bait  except 
his  own  documents  on  machine-breaking  and  rick-burning.  Mr 
Casaubon  was  called  into  the  library  to  look  at  these  in  a  heap, 
while  his  host  picked  up  first  one  and  then  the  other  tooieaxL aloud 
frnpi  jn  ^,  skippi'ig  '^t"'^  "Tir-prj:ain  way,  passing  from-one  untinished 
pas.sii^e  to  anotlipr  with  Hi  "  Y"",  nmi-  V'nt  h"rQ  ! "  and  linally  push- 
ing them  all  aside  to  open  the  journal  ofcjiis  youthfuJjCoat^iental 
travels. 
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"Look  here— here  is  all  about  Greece.  Ehamnus,  the  ruins  of 
Ehamnus — you  are  a  great  Grecian,  now.  I  don't  know  whether 
you  have  given  much  study  to  the  topography.  I  spent  no  end 
of  time  in  making  out  these  things — Helicon,  now.  Here,  now  ! 
— '  We  started  the  next  morning  for  Parnassus,  the  double-peaked 
Parnassus.'  All  this  volume  is  about  Greece,  you  know,"  Mr 
Brooke  wound  up,  rubbing  his  thumb  transversely  along  the  edges 
of  the  leaves  as  he  held  the  book  forward. 

Mr  Gasaiibau  made  a  dignitied  though  somewhat  sad  audience  ; 
bowed  in  the  right  place,  and  a^xdded  looking  at  anything  docu- 
oagntary  as  far  as  possible,  witliput  showing  disregard  or_j.m- 
patieiif^e--;  mindful  that  this  desulioHness  -wns  aMKnma.tf^ri  wiihTrjbtw^ 
institution s'of  the  rnnnti^  and  that  the  map.  who  took  him  on 
this  severe  mental  scamper  was  not  only  an  amiable  host,  but  a 
[aprlhrxLlp^-  ;mf1  ruxfnn  rnfiJnri/m.  Was  his  endurance  aided  also 
by  the  reflection  that  Mr  Brooke  was  the  uncle  of  Dorothea  ? 

Certainly  li£.i^eemed  .moi'e^and^-iiiQre-  beiiiion_making  her  talk 
to  him^  {nLdligiWing"  b^'*  "n^-,^  as  Celia  remarked~to  herself  ;  andln 
looking  at  her  his  face  was  often  lit  up  by  a  smile  like  pale  wintry 
sunshine.  Before  he  left  the  next  morning,  while  taking  a  pleasant 
walk  with  Miss  Brooke  along  the  gravelled  terrace,  he  had  men- 
tioned to  her  that  he  felt  the  disadvantage  of  loneliness,  the  need 
of  that  cheerful  companionship  with  which  the  presence  of  youth 
can  lighten  or  vary  the  serious  toils  of  maturity.  And  he  delivered 
this  statement  with  as  much  careful  precision  as  if  he  had  been 
a  diplomatic  envoy  whose  words  would  be  attended  with  results. 
Indeed,  Mr  Casaubon  was  not  used  to  expect  that  he  should  have 
to  repeat  or  revise  his  communications  of  a  practical  or  personal 
kind.  The  inclinations  which  he  had  deliberately  stated  on  the 
2nd  of  October  he  would  think  it  enough  to  refer  to  by  the  mention 
of  that  date  ;  judging  by  the  standard  of  his  own  memory,  which 
was  a  volume  whei'e  a  vide  supra  could  serve  instead  of  repetitions, 
and  not  the  ordinaiy  long-used  blotting-ljook  which  only  tells  of 
forgotten  writing.  But  in  this  case  Mr  Casaubon's  conhdence  was 
not  likely  to  be  falsitied,  for  Dorothea  heai-d  and  retained  what  he 
said  with  the  eager  interest  of  a  fresh  young  nature  to  which  every 
variety  in  exioerience  is  an  ei^och. 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  l)eautiful  breezy  autumn  day  when 

Mr   rjajaninbnn    di'm-n   nft'  in  hig    llppfn^-y  ^^,f,   T.nwipk^  ^^nly  live   mileS 

from  Ti^jton ;  and  Dorothea,  who  had  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl, 
hurried  along  the  shrubbery  and  across  the  park  that  she  might 
wander  through  the  bordering  wood  with  no  other  visil^le  com- 
panionship than  that  of  Monk,  the  Great  St  Bernard  dog,  who 
always  took  caz'e  of  the  young  ladies  in  their  walks.  There  had 
risen  before  her  the  girl's  vision  of  a  possible  future  for  herself  to 
which  she  looked  forward  with  trembling  hope,  and  she  wanted 
to  wander  on  in  that  visionary  future  without  interruption.  She 
walked  briskly  in  the  brisk  air,  the  colour  rose  in  her  cheeks,  and 
her  straw-lionnet  (which  our  contemporaries  might  look  at  with 
conjectural  curiosity  as  at  an  obsolete  form  of  basket)  fell  a  little 
backward.  She  would  jjerhaps  be  hardly  characterised  enough 
if  it  were  omitted  that  she  wore  her  brown  hair  flatly  braided  and 

B 
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coiled  behind  so  as  to  expose  the  outline  of  hejc  head  .m  a  daring 
iiumn^rjitjLJiinja-ivlLeii  pilb_lic„fgjeliiig_reguired  the  meagreness  of 
imturc  to  be  disKimulated  by  tall  ba.rrirarles  jQ£_irizzed~^urls  and 
bows,  never  -in  yp^ '^.^pfl  by  n.ny  preat  race  excepFtheKeeieean. 
This  was  a  trait  of  Miss  Brooke's  asceticism.  liJut  there  Was 
notliing  of  an  ascetic's  expression  in  her  bright  full  eyes,  as  she 
looketl  before  her,  not  consciously  seeing,  but  absorbing  into  the 
intensity  of  her  mood,  the  solemn  glory  of  the  afternoon  with  its 
long  swathes  of  light  between  the  far-ofi'  I'ows  of  limes,  whose 
shadows  touched  each  other. 

-  All  people,  young  or  old  (that  is,  all  people  in  those  ante-reform 
times),  would  have  thought  her  an  interesting  object  if  they  had 
referred  the  glow  in  her  eyes  and  cheeks  to  the  newly-awakened 
ordinary  images  of  young  love :  the  illusions  of  Chloe  about 
Strei^hon  have  been  sufficiently  consecrated  in  poetry,  as  the 
pathetic  loveliness  of  all  spontaneous  trust  ought  to  be.  Miss 
Pippin  adoring  young  Pumpkin,  and  dreaming  along  endless 
vistas  of  unwearying  companionship,  was  a  little  drama  which 
never  tired  our  fathers  and  mothers,  and  had  been  put  into  all 
costumes.  Let  but  Pumpkin  have  a  figure  which  would  sustain 
the  disadvantages  of  the  short-waisted  swallow-tail,  and  everybody 
felt  it  not  only  natural  but  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  woman- 
hood, that  a  sweet  girl  should  be  at  once  convinced  of  his  virtue, 
his  exceptional  ability,  and  above  all,  his  perfect  sincerity.  But 
perhaps  no  persons  then  living — certainly  none  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tipton — would  have  had  a  sympathetic  understanding 
for  the  dreams  of  a  girl  whose  l^Qtionc  about  mamaga-took  their 
colmirenLiretytroni  an  exaHecl  enthusiasgL^:boutJ.lie_ends_pf_life, 
■anr-w-ttlxuaiasst-^v  hitli  wdn  lit  cl>k%-bLy  its  nwrTTvEe,  and~included 
neither  the  niceties  of  the  trousseau,  the  pattern  of  plate,  nor  even 
the  honours  and  sweet  joys  of  the  blooming  matron. 

It  had  now  entered  Dorothea's  mind  that  Mr  Casaubon  might 
wish  to  make  her  his  wife,  and  the  idea  that  he  would  do  so 
touched  her  with  a  sort  of  f^jfem&tiaLgratitudg.  How  good  of 
him — nay,  it  would  be  almost  as  if  a  winged  messenger  had 
suddenly  stood  beside  her  path  and  held  out  his  hand  towards 
her  !  For  a  long  while  she  had  been  oppressed  by  the  indefinite- 
ness  which  hung  in  her  mind,  like  a  thick  summer  haze,  over  all 
her  desjre  to  make  heg-Jife  greatly  pffrntivp.  What  could  she  do, 
yhii.t  ought  she  to  do  ? — she,  hardly  more  than  a  budding  woman, 
but  yet  with  an  active  conscience  and  a  great  mental  need,  not 
to  be  satisfied  by  a  girlish  instruction  comparable  to  the  nibblings 
and  judgments  of  a  discursive  mouse.  With  some  endowment 
of  stupidity  and  conceit,  she  might  have  thought  that  a  Christian 
young  lady  of  fortune  should  find  her  ideal  of  life  in  village 
charities,  patronage  of  the  humbler  clergy,  the  perusal  of  '  Female 
(Scripture  Characters,'  unfolding  the  private  experience  of  Sara 
under  the  Old  Dispensation,  and  Dorcas  under  the  New,  and  the 
care  of  her  soul  over  her  embroidery  in  her  own  boudoir — with 
a  background  of  prospective  marriage  to  a  man  who,  if  less  strict 
than  herself,  as  being  involved  in  aliairs  religiously  inexplicable, 
might  be  prayed  for  and  seasonably  exhorted.    From  such  con- 
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tentmeut  poor  Dorothea  was  shut  out.  The  intensity  of  her 
religious  disposition,  the  coercion  it  exercised  over  her  life,  was 
but  one  aspect  of  a  nature  altogether  ^^v^pnt^  t.Vipnrpfip^  nnrl  ii^fpU 
lectually  coi^sequent:  and  with  such  a  nature  struggling  in  the 

bands  of  a  narrow  teaching,  hummed  in  by  a.  snnin.l  ]ifft__\v]iif>li 
gp-M^ipd  nntliingjjut  a  1aV)yrint,h  nf  i^etty  epurses,  a  walled-in  maze 
of-smaU-partlia  that  led  no  whithGtV-the_Qutcome  was  sure  to  strike 
others_as^  at-  an^.f.  exa.ggerat.inn  and  inconsistency.^  TEe~Ehing" 
which  seemed  to  her  best,  she  wanted  to  justify  by  the  CQiupletest' 
knowledge ;  and  not  to  live  in  a  jDretended  admission  of  "rules 
wEicii  were  never  acted  on.  Into  this  ^oul-hunger  as  yet  all  her 
youthful  passion  was  poured  ;  the  union  which  aLtmcted  her  was 
one  that  would  deliver  her  from  her  girlish  subjection  to  her  own 
ignorance,  and  give  her  the  freedom  of  voluntary  submission  to 
a  giiidp  who  wpuld  t"V"  b^r  "imio;  +\]^  pfQiidest  path. 

"I  should  learn  everything  then,"  she  said  to  herself,  still 
walking  quickly  along  the  bridle  road  through  the  wood.  "It 
would  be  my  duty  to  study  that  I  might  help  him  the  better  in 
Iris  great  works.     There  would  be  nothing  trivial  about  our  lives. 

FA:£lxd^iy-t;brn23_.with    us   would   m^^r\    the  greatest   things^ Jt 

would  be  like  marrying  Pascal.  I  shouTcrTearrr  to  see  the  truth 
by  the  same  light  as  great  men  have  seen  it  by.  And  then  I 
should  know  what  to  do,  when  I  got  older :  I  should  see  how  it 
"was  possible  to  lead  a  grand  life  here — now — in  England.  I  don't 
feel  sure  about  doing  good  in  any  way  now :  everything  seems 
like  going  on  a  mission  to  a  people  whose  language  I  don't  know ; 
— unless  it  were  building  good  cottages — there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  that.  <^^^  T  bope  T  i^ll"'l1d  b"^  ^^^^f^  ^<^  g*^^'  ^^^^  ppnplA  waU 
bpiigg^rl  in  Tio^'n'"k-L-  I  will  draw  plenty  of  plans  while  I  have 
time." 

Dorothea  checked  herself  suddenly  with  self -rebuke  for  the 
131'esumptuous  way  in  which  she  was  reckoning  on  uncertain 
events,  but  she  was  spared  any  inward  effort  to  change  the 
direction  of  her  thoughts  by  the  appearance  of  a  cantering  horse- 
man round  a  turning  of  the  road.  The  well-groomed  chestnut 
horse  and  two  beautiful  setters  could  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
rider  was  Sir  James  Chettam.  He  discerned  Dorothea,  jumped 
off  his  horse  at  once,  and,  having  delivered  it  to  his  groom,  ad- 
vanced towards  her  with  something  white  on  his  arm,  at  which 
the  two  setters  were  barking  in  an  excited  manner. 

"How  delightful  to  meet  you.  Miss  Brooke,"  he  said,  raising 
his  hat  and  showing  his  sleekly-waving  blond  hair.  "It  has 
hastened  the  pleasure  I  was  looking  forward  to." 

Miss  Brooke  was  annoyed  at  the  interruption.  This  amiable 
baronet,  really  a  suitable  husband  for  Celia,  exaggerated  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  himself  agreeable  to  the  elder  sister.  Even  a 
prospective  brother-in-law  may  be  an  oppression  if  he  will  always 
be  presupposing  too  good  an  understanding  with  you,  and  agree- 
ing with  you  even  when  you  contradict  him.  The  thought  that 
he  had  made  the  mistake  of  paying  his  addresses  to  herself  could 
not  take  shape  :  all  her  mental  activity  was  used  up  in  persuasions 
of  another  kind.     But  he  was  positively  obtrusive  at  this  moment, 
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and  his  dimpled  hands  were  quite  disagreeable.  Her  roused 
temper  made  her  colour  deeply,  as  she  returned  his  greeting  with 
some  haughtiness. 

^rntifyinr:  tMtii'f-'-'l^j  and  thought  he  never  saw  Miss  Brooke  look- 
ing so  handsome. 

'"  I  have  l^rought  a  little  petitioner,"  he  said,  "  or  rather,  I  have 
brouglit  him  to  see  if  he  will  be  approved  before  his  petition  is 
offered."  He  showed  the  white  object  under  his  arm,  which  was 
a  tiny  Maltese  puppy,  one  of  nature's  most  naive  toys. 

"  It  is  palutul  to  me  to  see  these  creatures  that  are  bred  merely 
as  pets,"  said  Dorothea,  whose  opinion  was  forming  itself  that 
very  moment  (as  opinions  will)  under  the  heat  of  irritation. 

"  Oh,  why  ?  "  said  Sir  James,  as  they  walked  forward. 

"I  believe  all  the  petting  that  is  given  them  does  not  make 
them  happy.  They  are  too  helpless :  their  lives  are  too  frail. 
A  weasel  or  a  mouse  that  gets  its  own  living  is  more  interesting. 
T  like  to  thinjc^that  the  ani'^^'^lg  nhnnf,  ns  bayp.  snnls  somethin g 
Uke^  our  own,  and  either  carry  on  their  own  b'ttlf^  pffnir^  "'"  '"'^^^ 
be,-CQpipanions  to  us,  like  Monk  here.  Those  ^.creatures-  are 
parasitic." 

I  am  so  glad  I  know  that  you  do  not  like  them,"  said  good 
Sir  James.  "  I  should  never  keep  them  for  myself,  but  ladies 
usually  are  fond  of  these  Maltese  dogs.  Here,  John,  take  this 
dog,  will  you  ? " 

The  objectionable  puppy,  whose  nose  and  eyes  were  equally 
black  and  expressive,  was  thus  got  rid  of,  since  Miss  Brooke 
decided  that  it  had  better  not  have  been  born.  But  she  felt  it 
necessary  to  explain. 

"You  must  not  judge  of  Celia's  feeling  from  mine.  I  think  she 
likes  these  small  pets.  She  had  a  tiny  terrier  once,  which  she 
was  very  fond  of.  It  made  me  unhappy,  because  I  was  afraid 
of  treading  on  it.     J.  am  rather  short-sighted/' 

"You  have  your  own  opmion  about  everything.  Miss  Brooke, 
and  it  is  always  a  good  opinion." 

What  answer  was  possible  to  such  stupid  complimenting  ? 

"  Do  you  know,  I  envy  you  that,"  Sir  James  said,  as  they  con- 
tinued walking  at  the  rather  brisk  pace  set  by  Dorothea. 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  what  you  mean." 

"  Your  i:)Ower  of  forming  an  opinion.  I  can  form  an  opinion  of 
persons.  I  know  when  I  like  people.  But  about  other  matters,  do 
you  know,  I  have  often  a  difficulty  in  deciding.  One  hears  very 
sensible  tJiings  said  on  opposite  sides." 

"  Or  that  seem   sensible.      Pprhap_^.  wp  dnn'f   nlwa.yg    digf^riminiAfp 

ljfi.t.Avpen  Benee-aiid-ftonsei>6e. 

Dorothea  felt  that  she  was  rather  rude. 

"  Exactly,"  said  Sir  James.  "  But  you  seem  to  have  the  power 
of  discrimination." 

"  On  tlie  contrary,  I  am  often  unable  to  decide.  But  that  is 
from  ignorance.  The  right  conclusion  is  there  all  the  same,  though 
I  am  unable  to  see  it." 

"  I  think  there  are  few  who  would  see  it  more  readily.     Do  you 
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know,  Lovegood  was  telling  me  yesterday  that  you  had  the  best 
notion  in  the  world  of  a  plan  for  cottages — quite  wonderful  for 
a  young  lady,  he  thought.  You  had  a  real  gemis,  to  use  his  ex- 
pression. He  said  you  wanted  Mr  Brooke  to  build  a  new  set  of 
cottages,  but  he  seemed  to  think  it  hardly  probable  that  your 
uncle  would  consent.  Do  you  know,  that  is  one  of  the  things  I 
wish  to  do — I  mean,  on  my  own  estate.  I  should  be  so  glad  to 
carry  out  that  jalan  of  yours,  if  you  would  let  me  see  it.  Of  course, 
it  is  sinking  money  ;  that  is  why  people  object  to  it.  Labourers 
can  never  pay  rent  to  make  it  answer.  But,  after  all,  it  is  worth 
doing." 

"  Worth  doing  !  yes,  indeed,"  said  Dorothea,  energetically,  for-  j     Cy 
getting  her  jorevious  small  vexations.     "  I  jLhink  we  deserve  toJje     ~-7\,/'^. 
bplttipn  nnt  of  onr  benntifnl  honors  with  a  scourge  of  small  cords — i'^       .»j-^ 

all    of    I^S    whn    Ipf-.    t,g.nt)7^f,s    ]i'vp    in     a^^r■^^    t^fioq    ng    wq    goo    Tf>i]nf1     }}^__\ 

Life  in  cottages  might  be  hajDiDier  than  ours,  if  they  were  real 
houses  fit  for  human  beings  from  whom  we  expect  duties  and      '"^^^ 
aftections." 

"  Will  you  show  me  your  plan  ? " 

"  Yes,  certainly.  I  daresay  it  is  very  faulty.  But  I  have  been 
examining  all  the  plans  for  cottages  in  Loudon's  book,  and  jDicked 
out  what  seem  the  best  things.  Oh  what  a  happiness  it  would  be 
to  set  the  pattern  about  here  !  I  think,  instead  of  Lazarus  at  the 
gate,  we  should  put  the  pig-sty  cottages  outside  the  park-gate." 

Dorothea  was  in  the  best  temper  now.  Sir  James,  as  brother- 
in-law,  building  model  cottages  on  his  estate,  and  then,  perhaps, 
others  being  built  at  Lowick,  and  more  and  more  elsewhere  in 
imitation — it  would  be  as  if  the  spirit  of  Oberlin  had  passed  over 
the  parishes  to-inake-tlTie  life  of  po^^rty  beautiful-!        '      •- 

Sir  James  saw  all  the  plans,  and  took  one  away  to  consult  ujDon 
with  Lovegood.  He  also  took  away  a  complacent  sense  that  he 
was  making  great  progress  in  Miss  Brooke's  good  opinion.  The 
Maltese  pupjjy  was  not  offered  to  Celia ;  an  omission  which 
Dorothea  afterwards  thought  of  with  surprise  ;  but  she  blamed 
herself  for  it.  She  had  been  engrossing  Sir  James.  After  all,  i±_ 
\yji^a,  relief  thn,t  ^^^prp  was  no  puppy  to  tread  upon. 

Celia.  was  present  while  the  plans  were  being  examined,  and 
observed  Sir  James's  illusion  "He  thinks  that  Dodo  cares  about 
him,  and  she  only  cares  about  her  plans.  Yet  I  ain  not  certain 
that  she  would  refuse  him  if  she  thought  he  would  let  her  manage 
everything  and  carry  out  all  her  notions.  And  how  very  un- 
comfortable Sir  James  would  be  !     I  cannot  bear  notions." 

It  was  Celia's  i^rivate  luxury  to  indulge  in  this  dislike.  She 
dared  not  confess  it  to  her  sister  in  any  direct  statement,  for  that 
would  be  laying  herself  open  to  a  demonstration  that  she  was 
somehow  or  other -aA  war  AKJiJi-alLgQodness.  But  on  safe  oj^por- 
tunities,  she  had  an  iiidirect  mode  of  making  her  negative  wisdom 
tell  upon  Dorothea,  and  calling  her  down  from  her  rhapsodic  mood 
by  reminding  her  that  people  were  staring,  not  listening.  Celia 
was  not  impulsive  :  what  she  had  to  say  could  wait,  and  came 
from  her  always  with  the  same  quiet  staccato  evenness.  When 
people  talked  with  energy  and  emphasis  she  watched  their  faces 
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and  features  merely.  She  never  could  understand  how  well-ljred 
persons  consented  to  sing  and  open  their  mouths  in  the  ridiculous 
manner  requisite  for  that  vocal  exercise. 

It  -was  not  many  days  before  Mr  Casaubon  paid  a  morning  visit, 
on  which  he  was  in\4ted  again  for  the  following  week  to  dine  and 
stay  the  night.  Thus  Dorothea  had  three  more  conversations  with 
him,  and  was  convinced  that  her  first  impressions  had  been  just. 
He  was  all  she  had  at  first  imagined  him  to  be  :  almost  everything 
he  had  said  seemed  like  a  specimen  from  a  mine,  or  the  inscription 
on  the  door  of  a  museum  which  might  open  on  _the  treasures  of 
_^gaatages  i  and  this  trust  jn  his  mentnl  wenlth  wns  rTT  tho  doo^->er 
and  moT^effective  on  her  inclination  because  it  was^  now  obvious 
tbat-his-^asits  were  ma-dt!  fur  her  saker  This  accomplished  man 
condescended  to  think  of  a  young  girl,  and  take  the  pains  to  talk 
to  her,  not  'sWth  absurd  compliment,  but  with  an  api3eal  to  her 
understanding,  and  sometimes  with  instructive  correction.  What 
delightful  companionship  !  Mr  Casaubon  seemed  even  unconscious 
that  trivialities  pxi^tp*"!;  and  never  handed  round  that  small-talk 
of  heavy  men  which  is  as  acceptable  as  stale  bride-cake  brought 
forth  with  an  odour  of  cup-board.  He  talked  of  what  he  was 
interested  in,  or  else  he  was  silent  and  li^wprl  with  sad  ciyibty. 
To  Dorof-Tipa.  f,y>Tr  Ttmr  ndnrnblp  geinn'nenesSj  and  religious,  ab- 
sj-.inpiifft  fromjthat  artificiality  which  uses  uptTu^gr'id  i^i  thp  pffAvts 
oLpietence.  For  she  looked  as  reverently  at  Mr  Casaubon's  re- 
ligious elevation  above  herself  as  she  did  at  his  intellect  and  learn- 
ing. He  assented  to  her  expressions  of  devout  feeling,  and  usually 
with  an  appropriate  quotation  ;  he  allowed  himself  to  say  that  he 
had  gone  through  some  spiritual  conflicts  in  his  youth  ;  in  short, 
Dorothea  saw  that  here  she  might  reckon  on  understanding,  sym- 
pathy, and  guidance.  On  one — only  one — of  her  favourite  themes 
she  was  disappointed,  ^tr  ^nsniLbnn  nppni'mt1y  did  jcu»fc— f^yp. 
about  building  cottages,  and  diverted  the  talk  to  the  extremely 
narrow  accommodation  which  was  to  be  had  in  the  d^i^ellillgs  of 

t.]>o  m-inionf  F.crypfi'ang    ag  if  in  ohpclr  a.  tcQ  high  standai-rl.      After 

he  was  gone,  Dorothea  dwelt  with  some  agitation  on  this  indifler- 
ence  of  his ;  and  her  mind  was  much  exercised  with  arguments 
dra^v^l  from  the  varying  conditions  of  climate  which  modify  human 
needs,  and  from  the  admitted  •sviVkpdneriri  of  pagan  despots. 
Should  she  not  urge  these  arguments  on  Mr  Casaubon  when  Tie 
came  again?  But  further  reflection  told  her  that  she  was  pre- 
sumptuous in  demanding  his  attention  to  such  a  subject ;  he  would 
not  disapprove  of  her  occupying  herself  with  it  in  leisure  moments, 
as  other  women  expected  to  occupy  themselves  with  their  dress 

and  embroidery — would  not  forbid  it  when Dorothea  felt 

rather  ashamed  as  she  detected  herself  in  these  speculations.  But 
her  uncle  had  been  invited  to  go  to  Lowick  to  stay  a  couple  of 
days  :  was  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Mr  Casaubon  delighted 
in  Mr  Brooke's  society  for  its  own  sake,  either  with  or  -without 
documents  ? 

Meanwhile  that  little  disappointment  made  her  delight  the  more 
in  Sir  James  Chettam's  readiness  to  set  on  foot  the  desired  im- 
provements.    He   came  much  oftener  than   Mr  Casaubon,  and 
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Dnrrvtlip?w^qiRprl  to  finri  him  fTisn.grpeaKjft^ginnp  he  showed  himself 
SO  entirely  in  earnest ;  for  he  had  already  entered  with  much 
practical  ability  into  Lovegood's  estimates ;  and  was  charmingly 
docile.  She  proposed  to  build  a  couple  of  cottages,  and  transfer 
two  families  from  their  old  cabins,  which  could  then  be  pulled 
down,  so  that  new  ones  could  be  built  on  the  old  sites.  _Sir  James 
said  "  Exactljr,"  and  oho  boro  the  word  rentaiJiaIiLy:.:a^l. 

Certainly  these  men  who  had  so  few  spontaneous  ideas  might 
be  very  useful  members  of  society  under  good  feminine  direction, 
if  they  were  fortunate  in  choosing  their  sisters-in-law  !  It  is 
dij3iaultJ:o- say  whether  there  was  or  wrs  not. a  little  wilfulness  in 
hpr  fnnfiniiino-  blind  tfi_tlie_pQSSLbilityi:that  another  sort  of  choice 
waaJn  quootion  in  relation  to  he^. — -But  her  life  was  just  now  full 
of  hope  and  action  :  she  was  not  only  thinking  of  her  plans,  but 
getting  down  learned  books  from  the  library  and  reading  many 
things  hastily  (that  she  might  be  a  little  less  ignorant  in  talking 
to  Mr  Casaubon),  all  the  while  being  visited  with  conscientious 
questionings  whether  she  were  not  exalting  these  poor  doings 
above  measure  and  contemplating  them  with  that  self-satisfaction 
which  was  the  last  doom  of  ignorance  and  folly. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

"1st  Gent.  Our  deeds  are  fetters  that  we  forge  ourselves. 
2d  Gent.   Ay,  truly  :  but  I  tliink  it  is  tlie  workL 
T^h^iJbrinps  the  iwiii." 

"Sir  James  seems  determined  to  do  everything  you  wish,"  said 
Celia,  as  they  were  driving  home  from  an  inspection  of  the  new 
building-site. 

"  He  is  a  good  creature,  and  more  sensible  than  any  one  would  -"^ 

imagine,"  said  Dorothea,  inconsiderately. 

"  You  mean  that  he  appears  silly." 

"No,  no,"  said  Dorothea,  recollecting  herself,  and  laying  her 
hand  on  her  sister's  a  moment,  "  but  ha  doorj  not  talk  cqually-vvell 
oitall  subj^eter^ 

"I  should  think  none  but  disagreeable  people  do,"  said  Celia, 
in  her  usual  purring  way.  "They  must  be  very  dreadful  to  live 
with.     Only  tliink  !  at  breakfast,  and  always." 

Dorothea  laughed.     "  O  Kitty,  you  are  a  wonderful  creature  ! "    ^ 
She  pinched  Celia's  chin,  being  in  the  mood  now  to  think  her  very         ^3 
winning  and  lovely— fit  hereafter  to  be  an  eternal  cherub,  and  if        '-^'^^  ' 
it  were  not  doctrinally  wrong  to  say  so,  hardly  more  in  need  of 
salvation  than  a  squirrel.     "  Of  course  people  need  not  be  always 
talking  well.     Only  one  tells  the  quality  of  their  minds  when  they 
try  to  talk  well." 

"  You  mean  that  Sir  James  tries  and  fails." 
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"  I  was  speaking  generally.  Why  do  you  catechise  me  about 
Sir  James?     It  is  not  the  object  of  his  life  to  please  me." 

"Now,  Dodo,  can  you  really  believe  that?" 

"Certainly.  He  thinks  of  nie  as  a  future  sister — that  is  all.'' 
Dorothea  had  never  hinted  this  before,  waiting,  from  a  certain 
shyness  on  such  subjects  which  was  mutual  between  the  sisters, 
until  it  should  be  introduced  by  some  decisive  event.  Celia 
lilushcd,  but  said  at  once — 

"  Pray  do  not  make  that  mistake  any  longer.  Dodo.  When 
Tantripp  was  lirushing  my  hair  the  other  day,  she  said  that  8ir 
James's  man  knew  from  ^Irs  Cadwallader's  maid  that  Sir  James 
was  to  marry  the  eldest  ]\Iiss  Brooke." 

"  How  can  you  let  Tantripp  talk  such  gossip  to  you,  Celia  ? " 
said  Dorothea,  indignantly,  not  the  less  angry  because  details 
asleep  in  lier  memory  were  now  awakened  to  confirm  the  un- 
welcome revelation.  "  You  must  have  asked  her  questions.  It  is 
degrading." 

"  I  see  no  harm  at  all  in  Tantrii^p's  talking  to  me.  It  is  better 
to  hear  what  people  say.  You  see  what  mistakes  you  make  by 
taking  up  notions.  I  am  quite  sure  that  Sir  James  means  to  make 
you  an  oti'er  ;  and  he  believes  that  you  will  accept  him,  especially 
since  you  have  been  so  pleased  with  him  about  the  plans.  And 
uncle  too — I  know  he  expects  it.  Every  one  can  see  that  Sir 
James  is  very  much  in  love  with  you." 

The  revulsion  was  so  strong  and  painful  in  Dorothea's  mind 
that  the  tears  welled  up  and  flowed  abundantly.  All  her  dear 
plfiinn  vrprp._cmbittered.  a"d  sbp  tboygbt  \v\fh  disgupit  of  f-^ir  .laiTHPs's" 
cam^iAwkig  thfi,t-,  she  recognised  hil^^  "°  ^"^''  ^'^vfr,  •  There  was 
vexation  too  on  account  of  Celia. 

"How  could  he  expect  it?"  she  burst  forth  in.  her  most  im- 
petuous manner.  "  I  have  never  agreed  with  him  about  anything 
but  tlie  cottages  :  I  was  barely  polite  to  him  before." 

"  But  you  have  been  so  pleased  with  him  since  then  ;  he  has 
begun  to  feel  quite  sure  that  you  are  fond  of  him." 

"  Bend -of  him,  Celia  !  HiXig-gan  you  choose_"inph  nrliarrrTT 
pressimisJ"  said  Dorothea,  passionately. 

"  Dear  me,  Dorothea,  I  sujDpose  it  would  be  right  for  you  to  be 
fond  of  a  man  whom  you  accepted  for  a  husband." 

"  It  is  offensive  to  me  to  say  that-  Sir  James  could  think  I  was 
fond  of  him.  Besides,  iii-is  Tint  th^  Hgbf.  wnvfl  for  the  feeling  I 
must  have  towards  the  man  I  would  accept  as  a  husband." 

"  W?ll,  I  am  sorry  for  Sir  James.  I  thought  it  right  to  tell  you, 
because  you  went  on  as  you  ahyays  do,  never  looking  jiist  w1u^:a 
yjQU_ax£^_and  treading  in  tlie  wT-ourr  j-.1nV.oI' Yr^„^]^y.;;^Ys  spf»  mhijt, 
nqbodyjlse^  sees  ;  it_|is  impossiljle  to  satisfy  you  ;  y£t^jaiL-»ever 
see~what  is  quite  plain.  That's  your  way.  Dodo."  Something 
certainly  gave  Celia  unusual  courage  ;  and  she  was  not  sparing 
the  sister  of  whom  she  was  occasionally  in  awe.  Wlio  can  tell 
•what  just  criticisms  Murr  the  Cat  may  be  passing  on  us  beings 
of  wider  sjjeculation  ? 

"It  is  very  painful,"  said  Dorothea,  feeling  scourged.  "I  can 
have  no  luore  to  do  v'ith  the  cottages.     I  must  be  uncivil  to  him. 
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I  must  tell  him  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  tlieni.  It  is  very 
painful."     Her  eyes  tilled  again  with  tears. 

"  Wait  a  little.     Think  about  it.     You  know  he  is  going  away 
for  a  day  or  two  to  see  his  sister.     There  will  be  nobody  besides      r^^^J 
Lovegood."     Celia  could  not  help  relenting.      "  Poor  Dodo,"  she 
went  on,  in  an  amiable  staccato.     "  It  is  very  hard  :   it  is  your 
favourite ^fl(|^  to  draw  plans." 

"  F<uf  to  draw  plans  !      Do  you  think  I  only  care  about  my 
fellow-creatures'  houses  in  that  childish  way  ?     I  may  well  make 
mistakes.     How  can  one  ever  do  anything  nobly  Christian,  living^ 
among  people  with  such  petty  tliong-lits  J 

No  more  was  said  :   Dorothea  was  too  much  jarred  to  recover 
her  temper  and  behave  so  as  to  show  that  she  admitted  any  error 
in  herself.     She  ''^'ns  dipp-^-sod    rntlipi'  trt  nnmisp  tlip  intnlprti.hlft — 
parrowiipss  and   thp.   piirblJnd    t^riripnimT/^c  r.f  flip  sj^ipipfy  around  A 

1]f  !•  •  and  Celia  was  no  longer  the  eternal  cherub,  but  a  thorn  ih — -~>  t\'  ^ 
her  sjjirit,  a  pink-and-white  nullitidian,  worse  than  any  discourag- 
ing i3resence  in  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress.'  The  /(/(/  of  drawing 
plans  !  What  was  life  worth — what  great  faith  was  possible  when 
the  whole  effect  of  one's  actions  could  be  withered  uj^  into  such 
parched  rubbish  as  that  ?  When  she  got  out  of  the  carriage,  her 
cheeks  were  pale  and  her  eyelids  red.  She  was  an  image  of 
sorrow,  and  her  uncle  who  met  her  in  the  hall  would  have  been 
alarmed,  if  Celia  had  not  been  close  to  her  looking  so  pretty  and 
composed,  that  he  at  once  concluded  Dorothea's  tears  to  have  their 
origin  in  her  excessive  religiousness.  He  had  returned,  during 
their  absence,  from  a  journey  to  the  county  town,  about  a  petition 
for  the  i^ardon  of  some  criminal. 

"  Well,  my  dears,"  he  said,  kindly,  as  they  went  up  to  kiss  him, 
"I  hope  nothing  disagi'eeable  has  happened  while  I  have  been 
away." 

"Xo,  uncle,"  said  Celia,  "we  have  been  to  Freshitt  to  look  at 
the  cottages.  We  thought  you  would  have  been  at  home  to 
lunch." 

"I  came  by  Lowick  to  lunch  —  you  didn't  know  I  came  by 
Lowick.  And  I  have  brought  a  couple  of  pamphlets  for  you, 
Dorothea — in  the  library,  you  know ;  they  lie  on  the  table  in  the 
library." 

It  seemed  as  if  an  electric  stream  went  through  Dorothea,  thrill- 
ing her  from  despair  into  expectation.  They  were  pamphlets 
about  the  early  Church.     Thp  nppvpggi'mi  pf  Cpli.^.^Taj»i.pi^^-»w4^ 

Celia  went  up-stairs.  Mr  Brooke  was  detained  by  a  message,  but 
when  he  re-entered  the  library,  he  found  Dorothea  seated  and 
already  deep  in  one  of  the  laami^hlets  which  had  some  marginal 
manuscriiDt  of  Mr  Casaubon's, — taking  it  in  as  eagerly  as  slie 
might  have  taken  in  the  scent  of  a  fresh  bouquet  after  a  dry,  hot, 
dreary  walk.  v:~/f- 

She  was  getting  away  from  Tipton  and  Freshitt,  and  her  own  — >?  ^^ 
sad  liability  to  tread  in  the  wrong  places  pn  her  wiiy  to  '^^'"^  ^aw- 
JerusaiiiUi:_  \' 

Mr  Brooke  sat  down  in  his  arm-chair,  stretched  his  legs  towards 
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the  wood-fire,  which  had  fallen  into  a  wondrous  mass  of  glowing 
dice  between  the  dogs,  and  rubbed  his  hands  gently,  looking 
very  mildly  towards  Dorothea,  but  with  a  neutral  leisurelj'  air, 
ns  i£--lia-Jin,d  nothing  particular  to  say.  Dorothea  closed  her 
pamphlet,  as  soon  as  she  was  aware  of  her  uncle's  presence,  and 
rose  as  if  to  go.     Ufeually  ahc  would  ha.Ye  been  intpre.stPii-about 

hprj2T)r!lp>  mei-r;iful  errand    on   Mipl^  ^^  ^-'^^  ^riminal^  hnf  ViPf  In.fp 

agitation  had  made  her  absent-minded. 

~^'l  came  back  by  Lowick,  you  know,"  said  Mr  Brooke,  not  as 
if  with  any  intention  to  arrest  her  departure,  but  apparently  from 
his  usual  tendency  to  say  what  he  had  said  before.  _  This  funda- 
mental principle  of  human  speech  was  markedly  exhibited  in  ^Ir 
Brooke.  "  I  lunched  there  and  saw  Casaubon's  library,  and  that 
kind  of  thing.  There's  a  sharp  air,  driving.  Won't  you  sit  down, 
my  dear  ?    You  look  cold." 

Dorothea  felt  quite  inclined  to  accept  the  invitation.  Some- 
times, when  her  uncle's  easy  way  of  taking  tilings  did  not  happen 
to  be  exasperating,  it  was  rather  soothing.  She  threw  ofl'  her 
mantle  and  bonnet,  and  sat  down  opposite  to  him,  enjoying  the 
glow,  but  lifting  up  her  beautiful  hands  for  a  screen.  They  were 
not  thin  hands,  or  small  hands  ;  but  ^|^we7-fnl.  feminine,  maternal^ 
hands.  iShe  seemed  to  be  holding  them  ujo  in  propitiation  for  hef^ 
passionate  desire  to  know  and  to  think,  which  in  the  unfriendly 
mediums  of  Tipton  and  Freshitt  had  issued  in  crying  and  red 
eyelids. 

^^JTP  bpth might  herself  now  of  the  condemned  criminal.  "  What 
news  have  you  brought  about  the  sheep-stealer,  uncle  ? " 

"  What,  poor  Bunch  ? — well,  it  seems  we  can't  get  him  off — he 
is  to  be  iianged." 

Dorothea  s  brow  took  an  expression  of  reprobation  and  pity. 

"  Hanged,  you  know,"  said  5lr  Brooke,  with  a  quiet  nod.  ''  Poor 
Eomilly  !  he  would  have  helped  us.  I  knew  Eomilly.  Casaubon 
didn't  know  Romilly.  H^.  J*^  •^  b'ttlo  bnriprl  in  brtnksj  yon  know, 
GasarU-boii^s-" 

"When  a  man  has  great  studies  and  is  writing  a  great  work, 
he  must  of  course  give  up  seeing  much  of  the  world.  How  can 
he  go  about  making  acquaintances  ? " 

"  That's  true.  But  a  man  mopes,  you  know.  I  have  always  been 
a  bachelor  too,  but  I  have  that  sort  of  disposition  that  I  never 
moped  ;  it  was  my  way  to  go  about  everywhere  and  take  in  every- 
thing, ri  never  moped  :  but  T  x-sjm-^*^  thnt  rinnnnbnn  rlnpt;,  you 
know.     He  watits  a  nomptaninn — a  companion,  you  know." 

"  It  would  be  a  great  honour  to  any  one  to  be  his  companion," 
said  Dorothea,  enei'getically. 

"  You  like  him,  eh  ? "  said  ]\Ir  Brooke,  without  showing  any 
surprise,  or  other  emotion.  "Well,  now,  I've  known  Casaubon  ten 
years,  ever  since  he  came  to  Lowick.  But  I  never  got  anything 
out  of  him — any  ideas,  you  know.  However,  he  is  a  tiptop  man 
and  may  be  a  bishop — that  kind  of  thing,  you  know,  if  Peel  stays 
in.     And  he  has  a  very  high  opinion  of  you,  my  dear." 

Dorothea  could  not  sjoeak. 

"  The  fact  is,  he  has  a  very  high  opinion  indeed  of  you.     And 
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he  speaks  uncommonly  well — does  Casaubon.  He  has  deferred 
to  me,  you  not  being  of  age.  In  short,  I  have  promised  to  speak 
to  you,  though  I  told  him  I  thought  there  was  not  much  chance. 
I  was  bound  to  tell  him  that.  I  said,  my  niece  is  very  young, 
and  that  kind  of  thing.  But  I  didn't  think  it  necessary  to  go  into 
everything.  However,  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  that  he  has 
asked  my  permission  to  make  you  an  offer  of  marriage — of  mar- 
riage, you  know,"  said  Mr  Brooke,  ^gath  his  explanatory  nod..  "  I 
/thought  it  better  to  tell  you,  my  dear." 

No  one  could  have  detected  any  anxiety  in  Mr  Brooke's  manner, 
but  he  did  really  wish  to  know  something  of  his  niece's  mind, 
that,  if  there  were  any  need  for  advice,  he  might  give  it  in  time. 
What  feeling^ie,  as  a  magistrate  who  had  taken  in  so  many  ideas, 
could  make  room  for^  .was  unmixedly  kind.  Since  Dorothea  did 
not  speak  immediately,  j^ja-j^^eateclj-"  I  thought  it  better  to  tell 
you,  my  dear." 

"  Thank  you,  uncle,"  said  Dorothea,  in  a  clear  unwavering  tone. 
"  I  am  very  grateful  to  Mr  Casaubon.  If  he  makes  me  an  offer, 
I  shall  accept  him.  I  admire  and  honour  him  more  than  any  man 
I  ever  saw." 

Mr  Brooke  paused  a  little,  and  then  said  in  a  lingering  low  tone, 
"  Ah  ?  .  .  .  Well !  He  is  a  good  match  in  some  respects.  But 
now,  Chetta.m  is  a  good  match.  And  our  land  lies  together.  I 
shall  never  interfere  against  your  wishes,  my  dear.  People  should 
have  their  own  way  in  marriage,  and  that  sort  of  thing— up  to  a 
certain  jDoint,  you  know.  I  have  always  said  that,  up  to  a  certain 
point.  I  wish  you  to  marry  well ;  and  I  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  Chettam  wishes  to  marry  you.  I  mention  it,  you 
know." 

"  It  is  impossible  that  I  should  ever  marry  Sir  James  Chettam," 
said  Dorothea.  "  If  he  thinks  of  marrying  me,  he  has  made  a  great 
mistake." 

"  That  is  it,  you  see.  One  never  knows.  I  should  have  thought 
Chettam  was  just  the  sort  of  man  a  woman  would  like,  now." 

"Pray  do  not  mention  him  in  that  light  again,  uncle,"  said 
Dorothea,  feeling  some  of  her  late  irritation  revive. 

Mr  Brooke  wondered,  and  felt  that  women  were  an  inexhaustible 
subject  of  study,  since  even  he  at  his  age  was  not  in  a  perfect 
state  of  scientific  prediction  about  them.  Here  was  a  fellow  like 
Chettam  with  no  chance  at  all. 

"  Well,  but  Casaubon,  now.  There  is  no  hurry — I  mean  for  you. 
It's  true,  every  year  will  tell  upon  him.  He  is  over  five-and-forty, 
you  know.  I  should  say  a  good  seven-and-twenty  years  older  than 
you.  To  be  sure, — if  you  like^learning  and  standing,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  we  can't  have  everything;  And  liis^income  Js  good 
—he  has  a  handsome  property  independent- of  the.  ^CJiuxbh — his 
iacOme  is  good.  Still  he  is-not^  youngj-aaid  I  must  not  conceal 
from  you,  my  dear,  that  I  think  his  health  is-ouiLovgr-strong.     I 


"  I  should  not  wish  to  have  a  husband  very  near  my  own  age," 
said  Dorothea,  with  grave  decision.      "  I  -^ghould  wish..to-Jiave-a. 

Jmsl^nnd  whn  wa.t;  a.hnvp  nip  in  jnrjgmpnf.  and  jn  n.11  kT^riwIpdorp  " 
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Mr  Brooke  repeated  his  subdued,  "  Ah  ? — T  thought  you  had 
more  of  your  own  oi)inion  than  most  girls.  I  thought  you  liked 
your  own  opinion — liked  it,  you  know." 

"  I  cannot  imagine  myself  living  without  some  opinions,  but  I 
should  wish  to  have  good  reasons  for  them,  and  a>~a:ise  maix-could 
help  nie  to  p*^"  -lir^nYli  pjiinimig  bnd  flip  hpgf  fnnpflafi'mi  and  would 
help  me  to  live  according  to  them." 

"  Very  true.  You  couldn't  put  the  thing  better — couldn't  jDut 
it  better,  beforehand,  you  know.  But  there  are  oddities  in  things," 
continued  Mr  Brooke,  whose  conscience  was  really  roused  to  do 
the  best  he  could  for  his  niece  on  this  occasion.  "  Life  isn't  cast  in 
a  mould — not  cut  out  by  rule  and  line,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
never  married  myself,  and  it  will  be  the  better  for  you  and  yours. 
The  fact  is,  I  never  loved  any  one  well  enough  to  put  myself  into 
Rtjioose  for:  them.  It  is  a  noose,  you  know.  Tgmper,  now.  There 
is  temper.     And  a  husband  likes  to  be  master.^  *" 

"  I  know  that  I  must  expect  trials,  uncle.  IS^arriage  is  a  state  of 
higliei  du  tills.  I  never  thought  of  it  as  mere  personal  ease,^'  saict 
poor  Dorotliea. 

"  Well,  you  are  not  fond  of  show,  a  great  establishment,  balls, 
dinners,  that  kind  of  thing.  I  can  see  that  Casaubon's  ways  might 
suit  you  better  than  Chettam's.  And  you  shall  do  as  you  like, 
my  dear.  I  would  not  hinder  Casaubon ;  I  said  so  at  once  ;  for 
there  is  no  knowing  how  anything  may  turn  out.  You  have  not 
the  same  tastes  as  every  young  lady  ;  and  a  clergyman  and  scholar 
— who  may  be  a  bishop — that  kind  of  thing^may  suit  you  better 
than  Chettam.  Chettam  is  a  good  fellow,  a  good  sound-hearted 
fellow,  you  know  ;  but  hp-  dopsn't,  gn  niii^h  into  ideaR  Ldid,-»'hea 
L-was-his-age.  But  Casaubon's  eyes,  now.  I  think  he  has  hurt 
them  a  little  with  too  much  reading." 

"  I  should  be  all  the  happier,  uncle,  the 
for-«w  to  help  him,"  said  Dorothea,  ardently. 

"You  have  quite  made  up  your  mind,  I  see.  Well,  my  dear, 
the  fact  is,  I  have  a  letter  for  you  in  my  pocket."  Mr  Brooke 
handed  the  letter  to  Dorothea,  but  as  she  rose  to  go  away,  he 
added,  "  There  is  not  too  much  hurry,  my  dear.  Think  about  it, 
you  know." 

"When  Dorothea  had  left  him,  he  reflected  that  he  had  certainly 
spoken  strongly  :  he  had  put-the  risks  of  HQiarriago-beforo  hor  in  a. 
striking  niajiner.  Tt  was  his  ch-it^  t,n  do  gn  But  as  to  pretending 
to  be  wise  for  young  people, — no  uncle,  however  much  he  had 
travelled  in  his  youth,  absorbed  the  new  ideas,  and  dined  with 
celebrities  now  deceased,  could  pretend  to  judge  what  sort  of 
marriage  would  turn  out  well  for  a  j^oung  girl  who  preferred 
Casaubon  to  Chettam.  In  ,short,  ai/^nion  y^oe  o  ^^vr^Klp^.  wT.;r.}i^ 
since  Mr  Th-ooke's  mind  felt  Ijlank  before  it,  could  be  hardly  less 
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CHAPTER   Y. 

"Hflrrl  gfiidrntn  firn  <"?mTn""iy  ^^'-nuWp'i  ^''t^i  gowts,  catarrhs,  rheums,  cachexia,  brady- 
pepsia,  bad  eyes,  stone,  and  coUick,  crudities,  oppilations,  vertigo,  winds,  consiunptions, 
ind  all  such  diseases  as  come  by  over-nuicli  sitting  :  they  are  most  part  lean,  dry,  ill- 
::oloured  .  .  .  and  all  through  immoderate  pains  and  extraordinary  studies.""  If  you  Will 
lot  believe  the  truth  of  this,  look  upon  great  Tostatus  and  Thomas  Aquainas'  works  ;  and 
;ell  me  whether  those  men  took  pains." — Burton's  Anatomy  of  Mdancholy,  P.  I.  s.  2. 

rnis  was  Mr  Casaubon's  letter. 

My  de.\e  Miss  Beooke, — I  have  your  guardian's  permission  to 
iddress  you  on  a  subject  than  which  I  have  none  more  at  heart. 
[  am  not,  I  trust,  mistaken  in  the  recognition  of  some  deeper 
correspondence  than  that  of  date  in  the  fact  that  a  consciousness 
3f  need  in  my  o^vn  life  had  arisen  contemporaneously  with  the 
possibility  of  my  becoming  acquainted  with  you.  For  in  the  first 
liour  of  meeting  you,  I  had  an  impression  of  your  eminent  and 
perhaps  exclusive  fitness  to  supply  that  need  (connected,  I  may 
say,  with  such  activity  of  the  aftections  as  even  the  i^'£Qccupations 
-)f  a,  wnrV  tnn  92">eci"n,1  to  be  qbdin-ited  could  not  uninterruptedly 
:lissimulate) ;  and  each  succeeding  opportunity  for  observation 
lias  given  the  impression  an  added  depth  by  convincing  me  more 
?miDhatically  of  that  fitness  which  I  had  preconceived,  and  thus 
3voking  more  decisively  those  afiections  to  which  I  have  but  now 
referred.  Our  conversations  have,  I  think,  made  sufficiently  clear 
to  you  the  tenor  of  my  life  and  purposes  :  a  tenor  im suited,  I  aiii_ 
^wa.i-p  fn  f.lip  pm-nmnnp.r-oiylp.r  of  minds  But  I  have  discerned  in 
y^ou  an  elevation  of  thought  and  a  capability  of  devotedness,  which 
[  had  hitherto  not  conceived  to  be  compatible  either  with  the 
?arly  bloom  of  youth  or  with  those  graces  of  sex  that  may  be  said 
it  once  to  win  and  to  confer  distinction  when  combined,  as  they 
notably  are  in  you,  with  the  mental  qualities  above  indicated.  It 
was,  I  confess,  beyond  my  hope  to  meet  with  this  rare  combination 
Df  elements  both  solid  and  attractive,  adapted  to  sujiply  aid  in 
[graver  labours  and  to  cast  a  charm  over  vacant  hours ;  and  but 
for  the  event  of  my  introduction  to  you  (which,  let  me  again  say, 
[  trust  not  to  be  superficially  coincident  with  foreshadowing 
needs,  but  providentially  related  thereto  as  stages  towards  the 
completion  of  a  life's  plan),  I  should  presumably  have  gone  on  to 
bhe  last  without  any  attempt  to  lighten  my  solitariness  by  a 
matrimonial  union. 

Such,  my  dear  Miss  Brooke,  is  the  accurate  statement  of  my 
Feelings  ;  and  I  rely  on  your  kind  indulgence  in  venturing  now 
to  ask  you  how  far  your  own  are  of  a  nature  to  confirm  my  happy 
presentiment.  To  be  accepted  by  you  as  your  husband  and  the 
earthly  guardian  of  your  welfare,  I  should  regard  as  the  highest 
of  providential  gifts.  In  return  I  can  at  least  ofier  you  an  afiec- 
tion  hitherto  unwasted,  and  the  faithful  consecration  of  a  life 
which,  however  short  in  the  sequel,  has  no  backward  pages  where- 
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on,  if  you  ch©ese4e-t««i  ihem^ou  will  .fipfl  re^grdsjucli  as  might 
just^-«»u^e-^^x)u -either  bitterness  or  shame.  I  a^yaittIle  expres- 
sion  of  your  sentiments  with  an  anxiety  which  it  would  be  the 
pnrt  of  winrlnm  (were  it  j-»r.ggih1p)  tn  rli'vprt  hj  n.  more  arduous 
IqWlIl  than  usual.  But  in  this  order  of  experience  1  am  still 
youns,  and  in  looking  forward  to  an  unfavourable  possibility  I 
cannot  Ijut  feel  that  rpsig-nation  to  solitude  will  be  more  difficult 
after  the  temporary  illumination  of  hope._ 
In  any  case,  I  shall  remain. 

Yours  with  sincere  devotion, 

Edward  Casaubon. 

Dorothea  trembled  while  she  read  this  letter ;  then  she  fell  on 
her  knees,  buried  her  face,  and  sobbed.  She  could  not  pray ; 
under  the  rush  of  solemn  emotion  in  which  thoughts  became  vague 
and  images  floated  uncertainly,  she  could  but  cast  herself,  with  a 
childlike  sense  of  reclining,  in  the  lap  of  a  divine  consciousness 
which  sustained  her  own.  She  remained  in  that  attitude  till  it 
was  time  to  dress  for  dinner. 

How  could  it  occur  to  her  to  examine  the  letter,  to  look  at  it 
critically  as  a  profession  of  love  ?  Her  whole  soul  was  .possessed 
by  the  fact  that  a  fnllpr  1iff>  -^-rs  '-'ppning  b^f^rf  hf  r :  she  was  a 
aeophyte  about  to  enter  on  a  higher  grade  of  initiation.  She 
was  going  to  have  room  for  the  energies  which  stirred  uneasily 
under  the  dimness  and  pressure  of  her  own  ignorance  and  the 
petty  peremptoriness  of  the  world's  habits. 

Now  she  would  be  able  to  devote  herself  to  large  yet  definite 
duties ;  now  she  would  be  allowed  to  live  continually  in  the  light 
of  a  mind  that  she  could  reverence.  This  hope  was  not  unmixed 
with  the  glow  of  proud  delight — the  joyous  maiden  surprise  JJiat 
she  was  chosen  by  the  man  whom  her  admiration  had  chosen.  All 
Dorothea's  passion  was  transfused  through  a  mind  struggling 
towards  an  ideal  life  ;  the  radiance  of  her  transfigured  girlhood 
fell  on  the  first  object  that  came  within  its  level.  The  impetus 
with  which  inclination  became  resolution  was  heightened  by  those 
little  events  of  the  day  which  had  roused  her  discontent  with  the 
actual  conditions  of  her  life. 

After  dinner,  when  Celia  was  playing  an  "  air,  with  variations," 
a  small  kind  of  tinkling  which  symbolised  the  sesthetic  part  of 
the  young  ladies'  education,  Dorothea  went  up  to  her  room  to 
answer  ^Ir  Casaubon's  letter.  Vfhj  should  she  defer  the  answer  ? 
She^-vvrote  it  ovei   Lhiuu  Limuw,  not  because  she  wished  to  change 

the  wording,  but  bgpmic-o   bor  bnnd    Wfin    nnncnrilly   nr|ppT-ff^n     and 

she  could  not  bear  that  Mr  Casaubon  should  think  her  hand- 
writing bad  and  illegible.  She  piqued  herself  on  writing  a  hand 
in  which  each  letter  was  distinguishable  without  any  large  range 
of _  conjecture,  and  she  meant  to  make  much  use  of  this  accom- 
plishment, to-aavc  Mr  Cabiaabuii^»-6yes.     Three  times  she  wrote. 

My  dear  Mr  Casaubon,— I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  loving 
me,  and  thinking  me  worthy  to  be  your  wife.  I  can  look  forward 
to  no  better  happiness  than  that  which  would  be  one  with  yours. 
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If  I  said  more,  it  would  only  be  the  same  thing  written  out  at 
greater  length,  for  I  cannot  now  dwell  on  any  other  thought  than 
that  I  may  be  through  life 

Yours  devotedly, 

DoKOTHEA  Brooke. 

Later  iii  the  evening  she  followed  her  uncle  into  the  library  to 
give  him  the  letter,  that  he  might  send  it  in  the  morning.  He  was 
surprised,  but  his  surprise  only  issued  in  a  few  moments'  silence, 
during  which  he  pushed  about  various  objects  on  his  writing-table, 
and  finally  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  his  glasses  on  his  nose, 
looking  at  the  address  of  Dorothea's  letter. 

"  Have  you  thought  enough  about  this,  my  dear  ? "  he  said  at 
last. 

"There  was  no  need  to  think  long,  uncle.  I  know  of  nothing 
to  make  me  vacillate.  If  I  changed  my  mind,  it  must  be  because 
of  something  important  and  entirely  new  to  me." 

"  Ah  ! — then  you  have  accepted  him  ?  Then  Chettam  has  no 
chance?  Has  Chettam  ofiended  you — offended  you,  you  know? 
What  is  it  you  don't  like  in  Chettam  ? " 

"There  is  nothing  that  I  like  in  him,"  said  Dorothea,  rather 
impetuously. 

Mr  Brooke  threw  his  head  and  shoulders  backward  as  if  some 
one  had  thrown  a  light  missile  at  him.  Dorothf^a  immediately 
felt  some  self- rebuke,  and  said — 

"  I  mean  in  the  light  of  a  husband.  He  is  very  kind,  I  think — 
really  very  good  about  the  cottages.     A  well-meaning  man." 

'j  But  ynn  m\iFit  hfi''^'^  ^  c^plirvlav^  ^t.A  tT^t^f,  ^,^yt  of  thing?  Well, 
it  1,i'ps  t^i  b'tt1ft4^i  nnr  family.  T-harl  if  r.-.Y,Sf1f— that  love  of  know- 
ledgg,.ajidgoing  into  everything — a  little  too  much — it  took_me_ 
toe^^irTTlTough  that  sort  of  thing  doesn't  often  run  in  the  female 
nne ;  or  it  runs  underground  like  the  rivers  in  Greece,  you  know 
— it  comes  out  in  the  sons.  Clever  sons,  clever  mothers.  I\vent 
a  gnorl  dpn.1  into  that,  at  nnft  timp  However,  my  dear,  rTiave 
always  said  that^geople  should  do  as  they  like  in  these  things, 
(jfjT't^a  certain  ]3oiiitr^I  couldn't,  as  your  guardian,  have  consented 
to  a  bad  match.  But  Casaubon  stands  well :  his  position  is  good. 
I  am  afraid  Chettam  will  bo  hurt,  though,  and  ]\Irs  Cadwallader 
will  blame  mo." 

That  evening,  of  course,  Celia  knew  nothing  of  what  had 
happened.  She  attributed  Dorothea's  abstracted  manner,  and 
the  evidence  of  further  crying  since  they  had  got  home,  to  the 
temper  she  had  been  in  about  Sir  James  Chettam  and  the  build- 
ings, and  was  careful  not  to  give  further  ofience  :  having  once 
said  what  she  wanted  to  say,  Celia  had  no  disposition  to  recur  to 
disagreeable  subjects.  It  had  been  her  nature  when  a  child  never 
to  quarrel  with  any  one — only  to  obser^'e  with  wonder  that  they 
quarrelled  with  her,  and  looked  like  turkey-cocks  ;  whereupon  she 
was  ready  to  play  at  cat's  cradle  with  them  whenever  they  re- 
covered themselves.  And  as  to  Dorothea,  it  had  always  been  her 
way  to  find  something  wrong  in  her  sister's  words,  though  Celia 
inwardly  protested  that  she  always  said  just  how  things  were,  and 
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nothing  else :  slie  never  did  and  never  could  put  words  together 
out  of  her  own  head.  But  the  best  of  Dodo  was,  that  she  did  not 
keep  angry  for  long  together.  Now,  though  they  had  hardly 
spoken  to  each  other  all  the  evening,  yet  when  Celia  put  by  her 
work,  intending  to  go  to  bed,  a  proceeding  in  which  she  was 
always  much  the  earlier,  Dorothea,  who  was  seated  on  a  low  stool, 
unable  to  occupy  herself  except  in  meditation,  said,  with  the 
musical  intonation  which  in  moments  of  deep  but  quiet  feeling 
Tiinr^g  Vinr  npo«-n4i-4ikfv-^^-4iu£.  hit  of  recitative — 

"Cglb,  dpar^  onrnp.  and  kiss  me."  holding  her  arms  open  as  she 
spoke. 

Celia  knelt  down  to  get  the  right  level  and  gave  her  little 
butterfly  kiss,  while  Dorothea  encircled  her  with  gentle  arms  and 
pressed  her  lips  gravely  on  each  cheek  in  turn. 

"  Don't  sit  up.  Dodo,  you  are  so  pale  to-night :  go  to  bed  soon," 
said  Celia,  in  a  comfortable  way,  without  any  touch  of  pathos. 

"  No,  dear,  I  am  very,  very  happy,"  said  Dorothea,  fervently. 

"So  much  the  better,"  thought  Celia.  "But  how  strangely 
Dodo  goes  fi-om  one  extreme  to  the  other." 

The  next  day,  at  luncheon,  the  butler,  handing  something  to 
Mr  Brooke,  said,  "Jonas  is  come  back,  sir,  and  has  brought  this 
letter." 

Mr  Brooke  read  the  letter,  and  then,  nodding  toward  Dorothea, 
said,  "  Casaubon,  my  dear :  he  will  be  here  to  dinner ;  he  didn't 
wait  to  write  more — didn't  wait,  you  know." 

It  could  not  seem  remarkable  to  Celia  that  a  dinner  guest  should 
be  announced  to  her  sister  beforehand,  but,  her  eyes  following  the 
same  direction  as  her  uncle's,  she  was  struck  with  the  peculiar 
etiect  of  the  announcement  on  Dorothea.  It  seemed  as  if  some- 
thing like  the  reflection  of  a  white  sunlit  wing  had  passed  across 
her  features,  ending  in  one  of  her  rare  blushes.  Fot^tlie  iii'stjbime 
it  witcrcd  into--C©lia's-mind-4Jiat_tliere_Jiiight--^be-S0Biethiiig--more 
bfttwfOTi  Mr  Casaubon  andjiei'  sister  than  his  delight  in  bookish 
talk  and -her  delight  in  listening.  Hitherto  she  had  classed  the 
admiration  for  this  "ugly"  and  learned  acquaintance  with  the 
admiration  for  Monsieur  Liret  at  Lausanne,  also  ugly  and  learned. 
Dorothea  had  never  been  tired  of  listening  to  old  Monsieur  Liret 
when  Celia's  feet  were  as  cold  as  possible,  and  when  it  had  really  be- 
come dreadful  to  see  the  skin  of  his  bald  head  moving  about.  Why 
then  should  her  enthusiasm  not  extend  to  Mr  Casaubon  simply 
in  the  same  way  as  to  Monsieur  Liret  ?  i\jid  it  seemed  probable 
tlukt-ttU  learned  men  had  a  cort  of  schoolmastor-s  view  of  young 
pcTTpteT^' 

But  now  Celia  was  really  startled  at  the  suspicion  which  had 
darted  into  her  mind.  She  was  seldom  taken  by  surprise  in  this 
Avay,  her  marvellous  quickness  in  observing  a  certain  order  of 
signs  generally  preparing  her  to  expect  such  outward  events  as 
she  liad  an  interest  in.  Not  that  she  now  imagined  ^Ir  Casaubon 
to  be  already  an  accepted  lover  :  she  had  onlybeguiiicLieelclisgust 
at  the  possibility  that  anything  TirT2oTOtEeaVnnnd_couTd~t^ 
.tQiv:ards_silclicin  issue,  ^jere^as  sometEing^_i:eally~to~yex  her 
jibnut  DodoTirwas  all  very^veirnbt  to  acceptSir  James  Chettam, 
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hut  the  idea  of  marrying  Mr  Casaubon  !  Gelia  fe4t-ar-surl  of 
Jnmc  min^-lnrl  with  a  sense  <^f  ^^^  h^]in.rnnf!.  But  j^erhaps  Dodo, 
if  she  were  really  bordering  on  such  an  extravagance,  might  be 
turned  away  from  it  :  experience  had  often  shown  that  her  im- 
pressibility might  be  calculated  on.  The  day  was  damp,  and  they 
were  not  going  to  walk  out,  so  they  both  went  up  to  their  sitting- 
room  ;  and  there  Celia  observed  thatJUarathea,  instead  of  settling 
down  with  her  usual  diligent  interest  to  some  occupation,  simply 
leaned   b*^''  e1>-'r»vv  nn  an  nppn   book    and    Innlred   out  of  the  window 

at-the  great  cedar  silvered  with  the  dnmp She  herself  had  taken 

up  the  making  of  a  toy  for  the  curate's  children,  and  was  not 
going  to  enter  o-n  any  subject  too  precipitately. 

Dorothea  was  in  fact  thinking  that  it  was  desiraljle  for  Celia  to 
know  of  the  momentous  change  in  ^Ir  Casaubon's  position  since 
he  had  last  been  in  the  house  :  it  did  not  seem  fair  to  leave  her  in 
ignorance  of  what  would  necessarily  affect  her  attitude  towards 
him  ;  but  it  was  impossible  not  to  shrink  from  telling  her.  Dor- 
otheajaccused  herself  of  some  meanness  in  this  timidity:  it  was 
alwjrys  ndions  to  her  to  bnvn  n^iy  rnxinll  f^rir'^  '•^r  '^mitnvrin'?eR  phrinf." 
ber  actions,  bii^  nf.  flu'g  momant  gbn  \\nv  fppl-jng  fhf  highest  aid 
pnggihlp  fKaf  g|if:>  ^-n^^g^^^-.  not/fli-pad  thp  pnri-ngivpnp,ss  of  Celia's  pretty 

na.rnally-minrlprl  prosp  -  Her  revsrie  was  broken,  and  the  difficultjr^ 
of  decision  banished,  by  Celia's  small  and  rather  guttural  voice 
speaking  in  its  usual  tone,  of  a  remark  aside  or  a  "  by  the  by." 

"  Is  any  one  else  coming  to  dine  besides  Mr  Casaubon  V 

"  Not  that  I  know  of." 

"I  hope  there  is  some  one  else.     TL^^^t  J  sha,11  not  hear  him  eat- 
liis-so«p-sOr^^ 

"  What  is  there  remarkable  about  his  soup-eating  ? " 

"Really,  Dodo,  can't  you  hear  how  he  scrapes  his  spoon?  And 
lie  always  blinks  before  he  speaks.  I  don't  know  whether  Locke 
blinked,  but  I'm  sure  I  am  sorry  for  those  who  sat  opposite  to 
him  if  he  did." 

"  Celia,"  said  Dorothea,  with  emphatic  gravity,  "  pray  don't 
make  any  more  observations  of  that  kind." 

"  Why  not  ?  They  are  quite  true,"  returned  Celia,  who  had  her 
reasons  for  persevering,  though  she  was  beginning  to  be  a  little 
afraid. 

"Many  things  are  true  which  only  the  commonest  minds 
observe." 

" yh^n  T  thinir  tlin  onvtiiTiniinrif  iTiJndn  miint   ^^^^  mtiher  useful 
I  think  it  is  a  pity  Mr  Casaubon's  mother  had  not  a  commoner 
mind  :  she  might  have  taught  him  better."     Celia  was  inwardly 
frightened,  and  ready  to  run  away,  now  she  had  hurled  this  light 
javelin. 

Dorothea's  feelings  had  gathered  to  an  avalanche,  and  there 
could  be  no  further  preparation. 

"  It  is  i-ight  to  tell  you,  Celia,  that  I  am  engaged  to  marry  Mr 
Casaubon." 

Perhaps  Celia  had  never  turned  so  pale  before.     Tii£,paper  man 

,.she    was   mnVinq    wonlrl    bavp    bnrl    biV    log    injnrnrlj    bnf    for    hor 

vhabttttal-caxe  of  whatever  she  held  in -lier  hands.     She  laid  the 
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fragile  figure  down  at  once,  and  sat  perfectly  still  for  a  few 
moments.     \\Tien  slio  spoke  there  was  a  tear  gathering. 

"^O  Dodo,  I  hope  you  will  be  happy."  Her  sisterly  tenderness 
could  not  but  surmount  other  teelings  at  this  moment,  and  her 
fears  were  the  fears  of  atfection. 

Dorothea  was  still  hurt  and  agitated.  _ 

"It  is  quite  decided,  then? "said  Celia,  in  an  awed  undertone. 
"  And  uncle  knows  ? " 

"I  have  accepted  Mr  Casaubon's  offer.  My  uncle  brought  me 
the  letter  that  contained  it ;  he  knew  about  it  beforehand." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  if  I  have  said  anything  to  hurt  you,  Dodo," 

said  Celia,  with  a  slight  sob.     She  never  could  have  thought  that 

she  should  feel  as  she  did.      T^iprp.  was  something  funereal  in  the 

I  whnip  affair  and  ^fr  r)asaabQrL£.eemed  to  be  thejoffic^tingjcler^- 

I  mRiD^  about  whom  it  wmilfl   V.p  iTif]pppnt  to  mal-P  rpniaVC^ 

"Never  mind,  Kitty,  do  not  grieve.  We  should  never  admire 
the  same  people.  I  often  offend  in  something  of  the  same  way  ; 
I  am  apt  to  speak  too  strongly  of  those  who  don't  please  me." 

In  spite  of  this  magnanimity  Dorothea  was  still  smarting!' 
perhai^s  as  much  from  Celia's  subdued  astonishment  as  from  he ; 
small  criticisms.  Of  course  all  the  world  round  Tipton  would  be 
out  of  sympathy  with  this  marriage.  Dorothea  knew  of  no  one 
who  thought  as  she  did  about  life  and  its  best  objects. 

Nevertheless  before  the  evening  was  at  an  end  she  was  very 
happy.  In  an  hour's  tete-a-tete  with  Mr  Casaubon  she  talked  to 
him  with  more  freedom  than  she  had  ever  felt  before,  even 
pouring  out  her  ]oj  at  the  thought  of  devoting  herself  to  him, 
and  of  learning  how  she  might  best  share  and  further  all  his  great 
ends.  Mr  ('■js-^ii^^^t'  '"-^g  frdir^liprl  >vnth  an  unknown  delight  (what 
man  would  not  have  been?)  at  this  childlike  unrestrained  ardour  : 
he  was  not  surprised  (what  lover  would  have  been  ?)  that  he 
should  be  the  object  of  it. 

"My  dear  young  lady  —  Miss  Brooke  —  Dorothea!"  he  said, 
pressing  her  hand  between  his  hands,  "  this  is  a  happiness  greater 
than  I  had  ever  imagined  to  be  in  reserve  for  me.  That  I  should 
ever  meet  with  a  mind  and  person  so  rich  in  the  mingled  graces 
which  could  render  marriage  desirable,  was  far  indeed  from  my  con- 
ception. You  have  all — nay,  more  than  all — those  qualities  which 
I  have  ever  regarded  as  the  characteristic  excellences  of  woman- 
hood. The  great  charm  of  your  sex  is  its  capability  of  an  ardent 
saL£r.sacrifi(;:ing;  a.ffpot.inn,  and  herein  we  see  its  fitness  to  round  and 
complete  the  existence  of  our  own.  Hitherto  I  have  known  few 
pleasures  save  of  the  severer  kind  :  ^tny"^  saliMfactiun'S'  have  been 
th/isp  nf  tlio  rolitary  student.  I  have  been  little  disposed  to 
gather  flowers  that  would  wither  in  my  hand,  but  now  I  shall 
pluck  them  with  eagerness,  to  place  them  in  your  bosom." 

No  speech  could  have  been  more  thoroughly  honest  in  its 
intention  :  tLe^^rigid— tdietanV,  at,  the  end-wag-as-STncere-aSuJihe 
li^k  uf  a-d«g,  or  the  cawing  of  an  amorous  rook.  Would  \\.  nnt 
be-jush  to  coTifliidp  tLai^-tbprp  wn.g  nn  passion  behind  those 
somiets— to- -^>elia  which -fttcikeuf?  a^^K?»— ttrfh  TnuRTTT^^f  ^ 
Bianrlohfi  ? 
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Dorothea's  faith  supplied  all  that  Mr  Casaubon's  words  seemed 
to   leave   unsaid  :   what  ))pliever   sees   a  disturbing   omission_  or 
ilifelicitjj-?    The  text,  whether  of  prophet  or  of  poet,  expands 
for  whatever  we  can  put  into  it,  and  &v^n  his  ha^..gra,mmR,r-is— 
suJ2lijne- 

•'■'Tam  very  ignorant — you  will  quite  wonder  at  my  ignorance," 
said  ]3orotliea.  "I  have  so  many  thoughts  that  may  be  quite 
mistaken ;  and  now  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  them  all  to  you,  and 
ask  you  about  them.  But,"  she  added,  with  rapid  imagination 
of  Mr  Casaubon's  probable  feeling,  "I  will  not  trouble  you  too 
much ;  only  when  you  ai-e  inclined  to  listen  to  me.  You  must 
often  be  weary  with  the  pursuit  of  subjects  in  your  own  track. 
I  shall  gain  enough  if  you  will  take  me  with  you  there." 

"  How  should  I  be  able  now  to  persevere  in  any  jiath  without 
your  companionship?"  said  Mr  Casaubon,  kissing  her  candid  brow, 
and  feeling  that  heaven  had  vouchsafed  him  a  blessing -iiv-ev-aty 
yvay  sailed  to  his  peculiar  wants.  He  was  being  unconsciously 
wrought  upon  by  the  charms  of  a  nature  which  was  entirely 
Avithout  hidden  calculations  either  for  immediate  effects  or  for 
remoter  ends.  It  was  this  which  made  Dorothea  so  childlike,  and, 
arrorfling  to  come  judgeSj  bo  stupid,  with  all  her  reputed  clever- 
ness ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  present  case  of  throwing  herself, 
metaphorically  speaking,  at  Mr  Casaubon's  feet,  and  kissing  his 
unfashionable  shoe-ties  as  if  he  were  a^Protestant  Pope.    .iShe  was- 

Y|nf  in  tViP  Ipnst  tepi^Viing-Mr  Cn.ga.nbnn  in  ask  if  hp  wprp  gnnd 
enough^f'^r  ^^P'',  ^"'n^'  rnprply  asking  hprsplf  fl,nxions1y  how  .she 
pr>i]1rl   |)P  gnnrl   ennnfrli  fnr  Mi^  Cn.nnnbnn        Before  he  left  the  next 


day  it  had  been  decided  that  the  marriage  should  take  place 
within  six  weeks.  Why  not  ?  Mr  Casaubon's  house  was  ready. 
It  was  not  a  parsonage,  but  a  considerable  mansion,  with  much 
land  attached  to  it.  The  parsonage  was  inhabited  by  the  curate, 
who  did  all  the  duty  except  preaching  the  morning  sermon. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


Jady's  tc 

rhat  cut  you  stroking  them  with  idle  hand. 
Nice  cutting  is  her  function  :  she  divides 
With  spiritual  edge  the  millet-seed, 
And  makes  intangible  savings." 


As  Mr  Casaubon's  carriage  was  passing  out  of  the  gateway,  it 
arrested  the  entrance  of  a  pony  phaeton  driven  by  a  lady  with 
a  servant  seated  behind.  It  was  doubtful  whether  the  recognition 
had  been  mntnal,  fnr  Mr  Ca.sa.nbnTijwaa  Inokiiig  n,b;^f^pt,ly  bpfnra 
hint.;  but  the  lady  was  quick-eyed,  and  threw  a  nod  and  a  "how 
do  you  do  ? "  in  the  nick  of  time.  In  spite  of  her  shabby  bonnet 
and  very  old  Indian  shawl,  it  was  plain  that  the  lodge-keeper 


tf. 
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regarded  her  as  an  important  personage,  from  the  low  curtsey 
which  was  dropped  on  the  entrance  of  the  small  phaeton. 

"Well,  Mrs  Fitchett,  how  are  your  fowls  laying  now?"  said 
the  high-coloured,  dark -eyed  lady,  with  the  clearest  chiselled 
utterance. 

"Pretty  well  for  laying,  madam,  but  they've  ta'en  to  eating 
their  eggs  :   I've  no  peace  o'  mind  with  'em  at  all." 

"  Oh,  the  cannibals  !  Better  sell  them  cheap  at  once.  ^Miat 
will  you  sell  them  a  couple  ?  One  can't  eat  fowls  of  a  bad  char- 
acter at  a  high  price." 

"  Well,  madam,  half-a-crown  :  I  couldn't  let  'em  go,  not  under." 

"Half-a-crown,  these  times!  Come  now  —  for  the  Rector's 
chicken-broth  on  a  Sunday.  He  has  consumed  all  ours  that  I 
can  spare.  You  are  half  paid  with  the  sermon,  Mrs  Fitchett, 
remember  that.  Take  a  pair  of  tumbler-pigeons  for  them — little 
beauties.  You  must  come  and  see  them.  You  have  no  tumblers 
among  your  pigeons." 

"  Well,  madam,  blaster  Fitchett  shall  go  and  see  'em  after  work. 
He's  very  hot  on  new  sorts  ;  to  oblige  you." 

"  Oblige  me  !  It  will  be  the  best  bargain  he  ever  made.  A  jjair 
of  church  jjigeons  for  a  couple  of  wicked  Spanish  fowls  that  eat 
their  own  eggs  !  Don't  you  and  Fitchett  boast  too  much,  that 
is  all ! " 

The  phaeton  was  driven  onwards  with  the  last  words,  leaving 
!Mrs  Fitchett  laughing  and  shaking  her  head  slowly,  with  an 
interjectional  "Sure/?/,  sure/y .'' "— f rom  which  it  might  be  inferred 
that  she  would  have  found  the  country-side  somewhat  duller  if 
the  Eector's  lady  had  been  less  free-sjDoken  and  less  of  a  skinflint. 
Indeed,  both  the  farmers  and  labourers  in  the  parishes  of  Freshitt 
and  Tipton  would  have  felt  a  sad  lack  of  conversation  but  for 
the  stories  about  what  ^rs  Cadwallader  said  and  did  :  -a  lady-ef 
immeasurably  high  _birth,  descended,  as  it  were,  from  unknown 
earls,  diitL  ^^  the  crowd  of  heroic  shades — who  pleaded  povei'ty, 
pared  down  prices,  and  cut  ]okes  in  the  most  companionable 
manner,  though  with  a  ^tura^-of^longue  that  jet— you  know  ^^'i^o 
she  was  Such  a  lady  gave  a  neighbourliness  to  both  rank  and 
religion,  and  mitigated  the  bitterness  of  uncommuted  tithe.  A 
much  more  exemplary  character  with  an  infusion  of  sour  dignity 
would  not  have  furthered  their  comjDrehension  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  and  would  have  been  less  socially  uniting. 

•^jifo-Eraake,  seeing  Mrs  Cadwallader's  merits  from  a  different 
pjpint  of  view,  winced  a  little  when  her  name  was  announced  in 
t-clie  library,  where  he  was  sitting  alone. 

^  "  L.sffi  yon-bftvc  had  our  Lowick  Oiccro  here,"  she  said,  seating 
herself  comfortably,  throwing  back  her  wraps,  and  showing  a 
thin  but  well-built  figure.  "I  suspect  you  and  he  are  brewing 
some  bad  politics,  else  you  would  not  be  seeing  so  much  of  the 
lively  man.     I  shall  inform  against  you  :  tememb^r  you  arc  -both 

Sli|-.pimi:ilir.  nViflT-n.  fn  t;    miipo  ynii   f.nnl-   PnnVr  gir|Q  f^Vfo^t  fhe  Qptll'^li^ 

I  shall  tell  everybody  that  you  are  going  to  put  up  for 
Middlemarch  on  the  Whig  side  when  old  Pinkerton  resigns,  and 
that  Casaubon  is  going  to  help  you  in  an"  underhand  manner : 
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going  to  bribe  the  voters  with  pamphlets,  and  throw  open  the 
public-houses  to  distribute  them.     Come,  confess  ! " 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  Mr  Brooke,  smiling  and  rubbing 
his  eye-glasses,  but  really  blushing  a  little  at  the  imiDeachment. 

nl>!?nti  tll"  phil;'"^"^^''"pi^  gi'"^'^  "^  thi^gg-;  punishments,  and  that 
kind  of  thing.  He.  only  cares  about  Church  que.stinns...  That  is 
not  my  line  of  action,  you  know." 

"  Ra-a-ther  too  much,  my  friend.  /  have  heard  of  your  doings. 
"Who  was  it  that  sold  his  bit  of  land  to  the  Papists  at  ]\Iiddle- 
march  ?  I  believe  you  Ijought  it  on  purpose.  You  are  a  perfect 
Guy  Faux.  See  if  j-ou  are  not  burnt  in  effigy  this  5th  of  November 
coming.  Humphrey  would  not  come  to  quarrel  with  you  about 
it,  so  I  am  come." 

"Very  good.  I  was  prepared  to  be  persecuted  for  not  per- 
secuting— not  persecuting,  you  know." 

"  There  you  go  !  That  is  a  piece  of  clap-trap  you  have  got  ready 
for  the  hustings.  Now,  do  not  let  them  lure  you  to  the  hustings, 
my  dear  Mr  Brooke.  A  man  always  makes  a  fool  of  himself, 
speechifying :  there's  no  excuse  but  being  on  the  right  side,  so 
that  you  can  ask  a  blessing  on  your  humming  and  hawing.  You 
will  lose  yourself,  I  forewarn  you.  You  will  make  a  Saturday  pie 
of  all  jjarties'  o])inions,  and  be  pelted  by  everybody." 

"  That  is  what  I  expect,  you  know,"  said  ^Ir  Brooke,  not  wishing 
to  betray  how  little  he  enjoyed  this  i)roi)hetic  sketch — "what  I 
expect  as  an  indejjendent  man.  As-to  the  W-higsr-a-i»ain— who 
goes  with  the  thiiiket  s  is  nut  likely  to  bo  -hooked  .on  Jby  _any 
j^£ty.  He  may  go  with  them  up  to  a  certain  point — up  to  a 
"^rtain  point,  you  know.  But  that  is  what  you  ladies  never 
understand." 

"  Where  your  certain  point  is  ?  No.  I  should  like  to  be  told 
how  a  man  can  have  any  certain  point  when  he  belongs  to  no 
party — leading  a  roving  life,  and  never  letting  his  friends  know 
his  address.  'Nobody  knows  where  Brooke  will  be— .itbere's  no^ 
counting  on  Brooke —tha.t  is  whRt-people -say  ol  you»  to  be  quite 

f^ftftk. NoWr-do-tttPft-Fe^pectaiile.    How  wilL^you  like  going  .to_ 

Sessions  with    everybody  looking  shy  on  you^  and   you  with  a 

bnrl    cnnspipupft  ^n(\    n.n    pmpty   jiockpt  ? " 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  argue  with  a  lady  on  politics,"  said  Mr 
Brooke,  with  an  air  of  smiling  inditl'erence,  but  feeliiig-^jather 
ly^^l^ns^ntly  ^'^ns'^'ions  thaji_this_.attni'^k  of  1\frs  Cfld-^^'^'^llpHpr's  had 
Q,penef]  the  defensjv'e  cann3aigii.t£>-wliicIr-CP''tain  msli  stpps  h^d 
expospd  him.  "  Your  sex  are  not  thinkers,  you  know — varium  et 
mutahile  semper — that  kind  of  thing.  You-^lon't  kr^w  Virgik  I 
knew" — Mr  Brooke  reflected  in  time  that  he  had  not  had  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  the  Augustan  poet — "I  was  going  to 
say,  poor  Stoddart,  you  know.  That  was  what  he  said.  You 
ladies  are  always  against  an  independent  attitude — a  man's  caring 
for  nothing  but  truth,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  And  there  is  no 
part  of  the  county  where  opinion  is  narrower  than  it  is  here — 
1 4oft^anoan  ■to-thro^V"StoneSj^-yeu-^cTrow,-but^-semebody-ia -wanted 
fA<^-QVp  tl^f>  independf'nt  line  ;  and  if  T  don't  tiike  itj  whn  will  ?" 
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"  Who  1  Why,  any  upstart  who  has  got  neither  blood  nor 
position.  People  of  standing  should  consume  their  independent 
nonsense  at  liome,  not  hawk  it  about.  And  you  !  who  are  going 
to  marry  your  niece,  as  good  as  your  daughter,  to  one  of  our  best 
men.  Sir  James  would  be  cruelly  annoyed  :  it  will  be  too  hard  on 
him  if  you  turn  round  now  and  make  yourself  a  Whig  sign-board." 

Mr  Brooke  again  winced  inwardly,  for  Dorothea's  engagement 
had  no  sooner  been  decided,  than  he  had  thought  of  Mrs  Cad- 
wallader's  prospective  taunts.  It  might  have  been  easy  for  ig- 
norant observers  to  say,  "  Quarrel  with  Mrs  Cadwallader ; "  but 
whoro-ig  a  country  gentleman  tu  gu  whu  quarrels  with  hio  oklcilt 
neighbout^  ?  Who  could  taste  the  fine  flavour  in  the  name  of 
Brooke  if  it  were  delivered  casually,  like  wine  without  a  seal  ? 
(^ertainjy  r"*  •"^g^i  nm-,  r^'^ljf  ^^r>  nnnmnj-mli^Qn  np  fp  r,,  f^prtnjn  pniiit 

"  I  hope  Chettam  and  I  shall  always  be  good  friends ;  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  there  is  no  prosjDect  of  his  marrying  my  niece,"  said 
Mr  Brooke,  much  relieved  to  see  through  the  window  that  Celia 
was  coming  in. 

"  Why  not  ? "  said  !Mrs  Cadwallader,  with  a  sharp  note  of  sur- 
prise. "It  is  hardly  a  fortnight  since  you  and  I  were  talking 
about  it." 

"  My  niece  has  chosen  another  suitor — has  chosen  him,  you 
know.  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred Chettam  ;  and  I  should  have  said  Chettam  was  the  man 
any  girl  would  have  chosen.  But  there  is  no  accounting  for  these 
tilings.     Your  sex  is  capricious,  you  know." 

"  Why,  whom  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  going  to  let  her 
marry?"  Mrs  Cadwallader's  mind  was  rapidly  surveying  the 
possibilities  of  choice  for  Dorothea. 

But  here  Celia  entered,  blooming  from  a  walk  in  the  garden, 
and  tbe-gyeetiiig  with  liei-  deliver'eifMrljrooke  tronrihe  necessity 
of-ftftsw£ring  immediately.  Hio  got  up  hastily,  and  saying,  "By 
the  way,  I  must  speak  to  Wright  about   the  horses,"  sjiuffled 

"  My  dear  child,  what  is  this  ? — this  about  your  sister's  engage- 
ment ? "  said  Mrs  Cadwallader. 

"  She  is  engaged  to  marry  Mr  Casaubon,"  said  Qelia,  resorting, 
as  usual,  to  f he  simplest  statRment  of^iw*.^  and  enjoying  this 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  Hector's  wife  alone. 

"  This  is  frightful._    How  long  has  it  been  going  on  ? " 

"I  only  knew  of  it  yesterday.  They  are  "to  be  married  in  six 
weeks." 

"Well,  my  dear,  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  brother-in-law." 

"  I  am  so  sorry  for  Dorothea." 

"  Sorry  !     It  is  her  doing,  I  suppose." 

"  Yes  ;  she  says  Mr  Casaubon  has  a  great  soul." 

^^With  all  my  heart." 

"  0  Mrs  Cadwallader,  I  don't  think  it  can  be  nice  to  marry  a 
man  with  a  great  soul." 

"Well,  my  dear,  take  warning.  You  know  the  look  of  one 
now ;  when  the  next  comes  and  wants  to  marry  you,  don't  you 
accept  him." 
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"  I'm  sure  I  never  should." 

"  No ;  one  such  in  a  family  is  enough.  So  your  sister  never 
cared  about  Sir  James  Chettam  ?  What  would  you  have  said 
to  him  for  a  brother-in-law  ? " 

"  I  should  have  liked  that  very  much.  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
been  a  good  husband.  Only,"  Celia  added,  with  a  slight  blusli 
(she^jometimes_seemed  to  blush  as  she  breathed).  "  I  don't  think 
he  would Tiave  suited  Dorothea." 

"  Not  high-flown  enough  ? " 

"Dodo  is  very  strict.  She  thinks  so  much  about  everything, 
and  is  so  particular  about  what  one  says.  Sir  James  never 
seemed  to  please  her." 

"  She  must  have  encouraged  him,  I  am  sure.  That  is  not  very 
creditable." 

"  Please  don't  be  angry  with  Dodo ;  she  does  not  see  things. 
She  thought  so  much  about  the  cottages,  and  she  ivas  rude  to 
Sir  James  sometimes  ;  but  he  is  so  kind,  he  never  noticed  it." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs  Cadwallader,  putting  on  her  shawl,  and  rising, 
as  if  in  haste,  "  T-jjinst  go  st''aip:ht  to  Sir  .Ta.Tnps  a.nd  brpak  this  tn 
liiHh — He  will  have  brought  his  mother  back  by  this  time,  and  I 
must  call.  Ynnr  min^t^  win  ripvpy  fp11  \\\t[v^  We  are  all  disap- 
pointed, my  dear.  Young  people  j^hould  thirdj^nf  their  J^airrnHes 
in-majxyingr  I  .set  a  bad  example — married  f^,  pnnr  clergyman, 
andjnade  myself  a  pitiable  nbjpct  n-mrmg  thp  Be  PrRcys — ^^nhli2:"d 
to  get  my  coals  by  stratagem,  and  pray  to  heaven  for  my  salad 

oil.      However,  <^^iiaaLUb^"    h^'a   mnnpy  pnnngh  •    T  must  rln  bi^-|jthai-. 

justice.—  As  to  his  blood,  I  suppose  the  family  quarterings  are 
three  cuttle-fish  sable,  and  a  commentator  rampant.  By  the  by, 
before  I  go,  my  dear,  I  must  speak  to  your  Mrs  Carter  about 
pastry.  I  want  to  send  my  young  cook  to  learn  of  her.  Poor 
people  with  four  children,  like  us,  you  know,  can't  aiford  to  keep 
a  good  cook.  I  have  no  doubt  Mrs  Carter  will  oblige  me.  Sir 
James's  cook  is  a  perfect  dragon." 

In  less  than  an  hour,  Mrs  Cadwallader  had  circumvented  Mrs 
Carter  and  driven  to  Freshitt  Hall,  which  was  not  far  from  her 
own  parsonage,  her  husband  being  resident  in  Freshitt  and  keep- 
ing a  curate  in  Tipton. 

Sir  James  Chettam  had  returned  from  the  short  journey  which 
had  kept  him  al)sent  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  had  changed  his 
dress,  intending  to  ride  over  to  Tipton  Grange.  His  horse  was 
standing  at  the  door  when  Mrs  Cadwallader  drove  up,  and 
he  immediately  ajDpeared  there  himself,  whip  in  hand.  Lady 
Chettam  had  not  yet  returned,  but  Mrs  Cadwallader's  errand 
could  not  be  despatched  in  the  presence  of  grooms,  so  she  asked 
to  be  taken  into  the  conservatory  close  by,  to  look  at  the  new 
g^*i&;  and  on  coming  to  a  contemplative  stand,  she  said — 

'  I  have  a  great  shock  for  you ;  I  hope  you  are  not  so  far  gone 
in  love  as  you  pretended  to  be." 

It  was  of  no  use  protesting  against  Mrs  Cadwallader's  way  of 
putting  things.     But  Sir  James's  countenance  changed  a  little. 
He  felt  a  vague  alarm. 
;^"T  do  bpbp.vp  Brnnkp.  is  going   to   ftvpnRP   himgplf   a.ft.Pr  all.      I 
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accused  him  of  meaning  to  stand  for  ^liddlemarch  on  the  Liberal 
side,  and  he  looked  silly  and  never  denied  it — talked  about  the 
independent  line,  and  the  usual  nonsense." 

"Is  that  all  ?"  said  Sir  James,  much  relieved. 

"Why,"  rejoined  ]Mrs  Cadwallader,  with  a  sharper  note,  "you 
don't  mean  to  say  that  you  would  like  him  to  turn  public  man 
in  that  way — making  a  sort  of  political  Cheap  Jack  of  himself?" 

"  He  might  be  dissuaded,  I  should  think.  He  would  not  like 
the  expense." 

"  That  is  what  I  told  him.  He  is  vulnerable  to  reason  there — 
always  a  few  grains  of  common-sense  in  an  ounce  of  miserliness. 
Sliserliness  is  a  capital  quality  to  run  in  families  ;  it's  the  safe 
side  for  madness  to  dip  on.  And  there  must  be  a  little  crack  in 
the  Brooke  family,  else  we  should  not  see  what  we  are  to  see." 

"What?     Brooke  standing  for  Middlemarch  ?" 

(^     "  Worse  than  that.     T  really  feel  a.  little  ro?-.pnw»fhtp      I  alwaj^s 

^'^told  you  ^liss  Brooke  would  be  such  a  fine  match.     I  knew  there 

was  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  in  her— a  flighty  sort  of  Methodistical 

stuff.     But  these  things  wear  out  of  girls.     However,  I  am  taken 

by  surprise  for  once." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Mrs  Cadwallader ?"  said  Sir  James.  His 
fear  lest  Miss  Brooke  should  ha.ve  run  away  to  join  flip  Arnrnvinn 
Brethren,  or  some  jDreposterous  sect  unknown  to  good  society,  was 
a  little  allayed  by  the  knowledge  that  Airs  Cadwallader  always 
made  the  worst  of  things.  "  What  has  happened  to  Miss  Brooke  ? 
Pray  speak  out." 

"  Very  well.  She  is  engaged  to  be  married."  Mrs  Cadwallader 
paused  a  few  moments,  observing  the  depp1y-bn''<-  Avpre_s^^2ZI  "i^ 
her  friend's  face,^  which  he  was  trying  to  conceal  by  a  nervous 
smile,  wliile  lie  whipped  his  boot ;  but  she  soon  added,  "  Engaged 
to  Casaubon." 

Sir  James  let  his  whip  fall  and  stooped  to  pick  it  up.  Perhaps 
his  face  had  never  before  gathered  so  much  concentrated  disgust 
as  when  he  turned  to  Mrs  Cadwallader  and  repeated,  "  Casaubon  ? " 

"  Even  so.     You  know  my  errand  now." 

"  Good  God  !      It  is  horrible  !      TJe  is  nn  bettpr  tban  n.  mmnmyJ  " 

(The  point  of  view  has  to  be  allowed  for,  as  that  of  a  blooming 
and  disappointed  rival.) 

"She  says,  he  is  a  great  soul.  A  groat  bladder  for  driod  pcao 
iaj;attle_i«„! "  said  Mrs  Cadwallader. 

_  ^Vhat  business  has  an  old  bachelor  like  that  to  marry  ? "  said 
Sir  James.     "He  has  one  foot  in  the  grave." 

"  He  means  to  draw  it  out  again,  I  suppose." 

"  Brooke  ought  not  to  allow  it :  he  should  insist  on  its  being  put 
ofT  till  she  is  of  age.  She  would  think  better  of  it  then.  What  is 
a  guardian  for  ? " 

"  As  if  you  could  ever  squeeze  a  resolution  out  of  Brooke  ! " 

"  Cadwallader  might  talk  to  him." 

"  Not  he  !  Humphrey  flnds  everybody  charming.     I  never  can 

get  him  to  abuse  Casaubon.      TJe  vill   rvon    nppn]^-  avaH   r.f  fliA 

bislwp.   tlinnoh  T   (HI   Irrm-  if   ir   nmnfnrr-^l   \x\   p,   b^Tipf^ppd  clergy- 

-.  jipji-i-  what  can  one  do  with  a  husband  who  attends  so  littTfeto 
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the  decencies ?  TJuVIp  if-,  ns  well  as  I  can  by  abusing  evervbotlv 
iiiysel4—  Come,  come,  cheer  up  !  you  are  well  rid  of  Miss  Brooke, 
a  girl  who  would  have  been  requiring  you  to  see  the  stars  by 
daylight.  Between  ourselves,  little  Celia  is  worth  two  of  her,  and 
likely  after  all  to  be  the  better  match.  Bac-iliis  marriage  to 
Casaubon  is  as  good  as  going;  to  a  nunnery  " 

"Oh,  ^  my  own  ^onnxaiL — it  is  for  Miss  Brooke's  sakp  T  thi^;)k 
1i£r_^^ipn^Rshon1d  try  tn  use  theixMnJiuence." 

Well,  Humphrey  doesn't  know  yeC  But  when  I  tell  him,  you 
may  depend  on  it  he  will  say,  '  Why  not  ?  Casaubon  is  a  good 
fellow — and  j^oung — young  enough.'  Thpsp.  charitable  people  <^ 
neyer  know  vinegar  from  wine  till  they  Imvp  gwn11n\ypd  it  and 
got-  the  colic.  However,  if  I  were  a  man  I  should  prefer  Celia, 
especially  when  Dorothea  was  gone.  The  truth  is,  you  have  been 
courting  one  and  have  Avon  the  other.  I  can  see  that  she  admires 
you  almost  as  much  as  a  man  expects  to  be  admired.  If  it  were 
any  one  but  me  who  said  so,  you  might  think  it  exaggeration. 
Good-bye  ! " 

Sir  James  handed  Mrs  Cadwallader  to  the  phaeton,  and  then 
jumped  on  his  horse.  He  was  not  going  to  renounce  his  ride 
because  of  his  friend's  unpleasant  news — oiily  to  ride  the  faster 
in  some  other  direction  than  that  of  Tipton  Grange. 

Now,  why  on  earth  should  ]\Irs  Cadwallader  have  been  at  all 
busy  about  ^liss  Brooke's  marriage  ;  and  why,  when  one  match 
that  she  liked  to  think  she  had  a  hand  in  was  frustrated,  should 
she  have  straightway  contrived  the  preliminaries  of  another  ? 
Was  there  any  ingenious  plot,  any  hide-and-seek  coui'se  of  action, 
wliich  might  be  detected  by  a  careful  telescopic  watch  ?  Not  at 
all :  a  telescope  might  have  swept  the  parishes  of  Tipton  and 
Freshitt,  the  whole  area  visited  by  ]\Irs  Cadwallader  in  her 
phaeton,  without  witnessing  any  interview  that  could  excite 
suspicion,  or  any  scene  from  which  she  did  not  return  with  the 
same  unperturbed  keenness  of  eye  and  the  same  high  natural 
colour.  In  fact,  if  that  convenient  vehicle  had  existed  in  the 
days  of  the  Seven  Sages,  one  of  them  would  doubtless  have  re- 
marked, that  you  can  know  little  of  women  by  following  them 
about  in  their  pony-phaetons.  Even  with  a  microscope  directed 
on  a  water-drop  we  tind  ourselves  making  interpretations  which 
turn  out  to  be  rather  coarse  ;  for  whereas  under  a  weak  lens  you 
may  seem  to  see  a  creature  exhibiting  an  active  voracity  into 
which  other  smaller  creatures  actively  play  as  if  they  were  so 
many  animated  tax-pennies,  a  stronger  lens  reveals  to  you  certain 
tiniest  hairlets  which  make  vortices  for  these  victims  while  the 
swallower  waits  passively  at  his  receipt  of  custom.  In  tins  wny, 
metaphorically  speaking,  a  strong  lens  applied  to  ATrs  C^dwrtl- 
1;if1pv'gjvjjajvji-mniking  will  ,sho"^  a  play  of  Tuinute  <^aus"q  prnrlnoing 

Her  life  was  rurally  simple,  quite  free  from  secrets  either  foul, 
dangerous,  or  otherwise  inqiortant,  and  not  consciously  affected 
by  the  great  affairs  of  the  woi'ld.  All  the  more  did  the  affairs  of 
the  great  world  interest  her,  when  communicated  in  the  letters 
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of  high-born  relations:  the  way  in  which  fascinating  younger 
sons  had  gone  to  the  dogs  by  marrying  their  mistresses ;  the 
tine  old -blooded  idiocy  of  young  Lord  Tapir,  and  the  furious 
gouty  humours  of  old  Lord  ^Megatherium  ;  the  exact  crossing  of 
genealogies  which  had  brought  a  coronet  into  a  new  branch  and 
widened  the  relations  of  scandal, — these  were  topics  of  which  she 
retained  details  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  and  reproduced  them 
in  an  excellent  pickle  of  epigrams,  wliich  she  herself  enjoyed  the 
more  because  she  believed  as  unquestioningly  in  birth  and  no- 
birth  as  she  did  in  game  and  vermin.  She  would  never  have 
disowned  any  one  on  the  ground  of  poverty  :  a  De  Bracy  reduced 
to  take  his  dinner  in  a  basin  would  have  seemed  to  her  an  example 
of  pathos  worth  exaggerating,  and  I  fear  his  aristocratic  vices 
would  not  have  horrified  her.  But  her^fefiling-towaFds-theTTltgar 
rickjiois-ar-eort-of  religious  hatred  :  they  had  probably  made  all 
their  money  out  of  high  retail  prices,  and  jNL's  CacLffiallader  de-^ 

fpgfofMrKTli    pripp^   fnr   evpryfliing    ihai.    wag   nnf,   p-iirl    in    Irind    .ni, 

theTTectory  :  such  people  were  no  part  of  God's  design  in  making 
the  world  ;  and  their  accent  was  an  affliction  to  the  ears.  A  town 
where  such  monsters  abounded  was  hardly  more  than  a  sort  of 
low  comedy,  which  could  not  be  taken  account  of  in  a  well-bred 
scheme  of  the  universe.  Let  any  lady  who  is  inclined  to  be  hard 
on  Mrs  Cadwallader  inquire  into  the  comprehensiveness  of  her 
own  beautiful  views,  and  be  quite  sure  that  they  afford  accommo- 
dation for  all  the  lives  which  have  the  honour  to  coexist  with  hers. 
With  such  a  jnimi^jictiv£_as--pbo8pl^oFusrbiting  everytliing^  that 
^tWlf  npar  infr.  f,\\p.  form  that  siiitpd  it,  how  could  Mrs  Cadwallader 
feel  that  the  Miss  Brookes  and  their  matrimonial  prospects  were 
alien  to  her  ?  especially  as  it  had  been  the  habit  of  years  for  her 
to  scold  Mr  Brooke  with  the  friendliest  frankness,  and  let  him 
know  in  confidence  that  she  thought  him  a  poor  creature,  ^rom- 
the  first  arrival  of  the  young  ladies  in  Tipton  she  had  prearranged 

Ikirntliea's    marnagP    wi'f.Vi    S;ir    .Tampg      nnrl    if    if.    harl     fnL-pn     plapp 

would  have  been  quite  sure  that  it  was  her  doing  :  that  it  should 
nuL  LiLu  plaLUirftfer  she  had  preconceived  it,  caaisedjier_an_irrita- 
tion .  which  every  thinker  will  sympathise  with.  Slie  was"~the 
flTiTTnmn.tist  of  Tiptn^i  and  Freshitt,  and  for  anything  to  hajopen 
in  spite  of  her  was  an  ^ff^nsivQ  irre^^nlnrity  As  to  freaks  like 
this  of  ]\Iiss  Brooke's,  !Mrs  Cadwallader  had  no  patience  with 
them,  and  now  saw  that  her  opinion  of  this  girl  had  been  infected 
with  some  of  her  husband's  weak  charitableness  :  those  Method- 
istical  whims,  that  air  of  being  more  religious  than  the  rector  and 
curate  together,  came  from  a  deejDer  and  more  constitutional 
disease  than  she  had  been  willing  to  believe. 

"However,"  said  Mrs  Cadwallader,  first  to  herself  and  after- 
wards to  her  husband,  "  I  throw  her  over :  there  was  a  chance, 
if  she  had  married  Sir  James,  of  her  becoming  a  sane,  sensible 
woman.  _  He  would  never  have  contradicted  her,  and  when  a 
woman  is  not  contradicted,  she  has  no  motive  for  obstinacy  in 
her  absurdities.     But  now  I  wish  her  joy  of  her  hair  shirt." 

It  followed  that  Mrs  Cadwaila4or  maat  decide  on  another  match 
fq«-^3Tr-d™aies,  and  naving  made  up  her  mind  that  it  was  to  be  the 
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younger  Miss  Brooke,  there  could  not  ^ve  been  a  more  skilful 
move  towards  the  success  of  her  plan  than  her. hint  to  the  barontit 
that  he_liad— ftiade  an  impression  ou  Celia's  heart.  For  he  was 
not  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  languish  after  the  unattainable 
SapiDho's  apple  that  laughs  from  the  topmost  bough — the  charms 
which 

"Smile  like  the  knot  of  cowslips  on  the  cliff, 
Not  to  be  come  at  by  the  williug  hand." 

He  had  no  sonnets  to  write,  and  it  could  not  strike  him  agreeably 
that  he  was  not  an  object  of  preference  to  the  woman  whom  he 
had  preferred.  Already  the  knowledge  that  Dorothea  had  chosen 
Mr  Casaubon  had -braised  liiR  a.t,t,fl,p)^]7ipii,t.  and  relaxed  its  hold. 
Although  Sir  James  was  a  sportsman,  he  had  some  other  feelings 
towards  women  than  towards  grouse  and  foxes,  and  did  not  re- 
gard his  future  wife  in  the  light  of  prey,  valuable  chiefly  for  the 
excitements  of  the  chase.  Neither  was  he  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  primitive  races  as  to  feel  that  an  ideal  combat 
for  her,  tomahawk  in  hand,  so  to  speak^,was  necessary  to  the 
historical  continuity  of  the  marriage-tie.V^^Jin  the  contrary,  having 
the  amiable  vanity  which  knits  us  to  tnose  who  are  fond  of  us, 
and  disinclines  us  to  those  who  are  indifferent,  and  also  a  good 
grateful  nature,  thr  mcrn  idna  thr*!  a  w^^mnn  had  a.  K-indness 
t^^'ivnrdn  him  spiiii  liHl-"  Mii-^nds  ff  t^'vidprnT-ss  from  ont  his  hpart 
towaixbuJiejife^ 

Thus  it  iKtppened,  that  after  Sir  James  had  ridden  rather  fast 
for  hjjJi^^LJimir  iiT^  ^  direction  away  from  Tipton  Grange,  he 
slackened  his  jsace,  and  at  last  turned  into  a  road  which  would 
lead  him  back  by  a  shorter  cut.  Various  feelings  wrought  in 
him  the  determination  after  all  to  go  to  the  Grange  to-day  as 
if  nothing  new  had  happened.  He  could  not  help  rejoicing  that 
bf^liarl  ppvpr  marlp  fhp  ritf^r  find  been  rejected  ;  mere~rrigndiT~ 
politeness  required  that  he  should  call  to  see  Dorothea  about  the 
cottages,  and  now  happily  Mrs  Cadwallader  had  prepared  him 
to  offer  his  congratulations,  if  necessary,  without  showing  too 
much  awkwardness.  He  really  did  not  like  it :  giving  up 
Dorothea  was  very  painful  to  him  ;  but  there  was  something  in 
the  resolve  to  make  this  visit  forthwith  and--CP_nquer  all  show 
offeeliiigj__which  was  a  sort  of  file-biting.  _.ariii-aQiiriJ£r-m'itant. 
And  without  his  distinctly  recognising  the  impulse,  there  cer- 
tainly was  pr^sp'it  in  turn  -M^f-isms*-*  IIihI  ^^i^lff^-^^uld  b*^  there, 
and  that  he  should  pay  her  more  attention__thn,n  he  liadjjone 
before. 

We~niortals,  men  and  women,  devour  many  a  disappointment 
between  breakfast  and  dinner-time  ;  Vwp  heck  the  tfp.rs  mid  iT-^k 
a. little  paile  about  4be-4-i^^-and  in  answer  to  inquiries  say,  "  Oh, 
nothing  ! "  Et-i'df  h^lps  ns-^  and  pjdde,,is__not_a_ bad  thing  when  jj 
only  urges  us  to  hide  our  own  hurts — not  to  hurt  others. 
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CHAPTER   YTI 

"  Piacer  e  popone 
Vuol  la  sua  stagioiie." 

—Italian  Proverb. 

Mr  Casaubon,  as  might  be  expected,  spent  a  great  deal  of  liis 
time  at  the  Grange  in  these  weeks,  and  the  hindrance  which 
courtship  occasioned  to  the  progress  of  his  great  work — the  Key^^ 
J^fl_i]il_Mythologies — naturally  made  him  look  forward  the  more 
eagerly"  to  th6  Kappy  termination  of  courtship.  But  he  had  de- 
liberately incurred  the  hindrance,  having  made  up  his  mind  that 
it  was  now  time  for  him  to  adorn  his  life  with  the  graces  of 
female  companionship,  to  irradiate  the  gloom  which  fatigue  was 
apt  to  hang  over  the  intervals  of  studious  labour  with  the  play 
of  female  fancy,  and  to  secure  in  this,  his  culminating  age,  the 
solace  of  female  tendance  for  his  declining  years.  Hence  he 
determined  to  abandon  himself  to  the  stream  of  feeling,  and 
perhaps  was  surprised  to  tind  what  an  exceedingly  shallow  rill 
it  was.  As  in  droughty  regions  baptism  by  immersion  could 
only  be  performed  symbolically,  so  ^Tr.jCrvM.^ibnn  fnnnri  thnt 
^prinkling:3'ni'i  the  ntmobL  apijiuauh  tu  a  plunge  which  his  st.ieam 
^vQuld  aftord  him  ;  and  be  r^m-iplnrlprl  thnt  the  jfOPtR  hnd  Jirnrh 
exEiggerated  the  force  of  masculine  p;^R°i<hi  Nevertheless/Tie 
oljserved  with  pleasure  that  j\Iiss  Brooke  showed  an  ardent  sub- 
missive affection  which  promised  to  fulfil  his  most  agreeable 
previsions  of  marriage.  It  had  once  or  twice  crossed  his  mind 
that  possibly  there  was  some  deficiency  in  Dorothea  to  account 
for  the  moderation  of  his  abandonment ;  but  he  was  unal)le  to 
discern  the  deficiency,  or  to  figure  to  himself  a  woman  who  would 
have  pleased  him  better ;  so  that  there  was  clearly  no  reason  to 
fall  back  upon  but  the  exaggerations  of  human  tradition. 

_"  Could  I  not  be  preparing  myself  now  to  be  more  useful  ? " 

said^orothea  to  him,  one  morning,  early  in  the  time  of  court- 

shijTf^"  could  I  not  learn  to  read  Latin  and  Greek  aloud  to  you, 

,as  ililtfln's  dnu.u-htoro -did  to  their  father,  without  understanding 

what  they  read  ? " 

''I  fear  that  would  be  wearisome  to  you,"  said  iMr  Casaubon, 
smiling;  "and,  indeed,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  young  women 
you  have  mentioned  regarded  that  exercise  in  unknown  tongues 
as  a  ground  for  rebellion  against  the  poet." 

"Yes  ;  l)ut  in  the  first  jalace  they  were  very  naughty  girls,  else 
they  would  have  been  proud  to  minister  to  such  a  father  ;  and 
in  the  second  place  they  might  have  studied  privately  and  taught 
themselves  to  understand  what  they  read,  and  then  it  would  have 
been  interesting.  I  hope  you  don't  expect  me  to  be  naughty 
and  stupid?" 

"I  expect  you  to  be  all  that  an  exquisite  young  lady  can  be 
in  every  possible  relation  of  life.     Certainly  it  might  be  a  great 
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advantage  if  you  were  able  to  copy  the  Greek  character,  and  to 
that  end  it  were  well  to  begin  with  a  little  reading." 

Dorothea  seized  this  as  a  precious  permission.  She  would  not 
have  asked  Mr  Casaubon  at  once  to  teach  her  the  languages, 
dreading  of  all  things  to  be  tiresome  instead  of  helj^ful ;  but  it 
was  not  entirely  out  of  devotion  to  her  future  husband  that  she 
wished  to  know  Latin  and  Greek,     ^occ  pro-\^inces  of  maooulinc 

Via^yw-feilu't^   W(i^mMil-+n   hov   n    rtmirb'ng-crfniinfl   fi-r»m  whipK  nil  ti-iif.}^ 

could  bo  soon  more  truly.  As  it  was,  she  constantly  doubted  her 
own  conclusions,  because  she  felt  her  own  ignoraiice  :  how  could 
she  be  confident  that  one-roomed  cottages  were  iiot  for  the  glory 
of  God,  when  men  who  knew  tlie  classics  ajjpeared  to  conciliate 
indifference  to  the  cottages  with  zeal  for  the  glory  ?  Perhaps 
even  Hebrew  might  be  necessary — at  least  the  alphabet  and  a 
few  rnnfq— jn  ordf  to  arrjv^  at-.thg_^ore  of  things,  and  judge 
soundly  on  the  social  duties  of  the  Christian.  And~she  had  not 
reached  that  point  of  renunciation  at  ^y:hicll  she  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  having  a  wise  husband  : ,'  §he_wasiied, -pof)r  cliild,  to— 
be_adse  herriolf  Miss  Brooke  was  certainly  very  naive  with  all 
her  alleged  cleverness.  C^^Iia^  whose  mind  had  never  been  thought 
too  i^owerful,  saw  the  emptiness  of  other  people's  pretensions  much 
more  readily.  Tq  have  in  generajjiut-iittlf^  fppb^igj  '^gems  to  be"tlie 
only  security  againstfeeling  too  m  u  ch  on  any  particular  occasion. 
However,  Mr  Uasaubon  consented  to  listen  and  teach  for~an 
hour  together,  like  a  t^hr»r.lmQcfQr  c^  little  boys,  or  rather  like 
a  lover,  to  whom  a  mistress's  elementary  ignorance  and  difliculties 
have  a  touching  fitness.  Few  scholars  would  have  disliked  teach- 
ing the  alphabet  under  such  circumstances.  But  Dorothea  herself 
was  a  little  shocked  and  discouraged  at  her  own  stupidity,  and 
the  answers  she  got  to  some  timid  questions  about  the  value  of 
the  Greek  accents  giiv-e  her  a  painful  suspicion  that  here  inrjeed 
theiejnig^Lt  be  secrets  not  capable  of  explanation  to  a  woman's 

^^fa-Bfaaks.  had  no  douo^  on  that  point,  and  expressed  himself 
with  his  usual  strength  upon  it  one  day  that  he  came  into  the 
library  while  the  reading  was  going  forward. 

"  Well,  but  now,  Casaubon,  such  deep  studies,  classics,  mathe- 
matics, that  kind  of  thing,  are  too  taxing  for  a  woman  —  too 
taxing,  you  know." 

"  Dorothea  is  learning  to  read  the  characters  simply,"  said  Mr 
Casaubon,  evading  the  question.  "She  had  the  very  considerate 
thought  of  saving  my  eyes." 

"Ah,  well,  without  understanding,  you  know — that  may  not  be 
so  bad.  But  there  is  a  lightness  about  the  feminine  mind— a 
touch  and  go — music,  the  fine  arts,  that  kind  of  thing  —  tliey 
should  study  those  up  to  a  cprtain  point,  women  .slwwld  ;  but, 
■iiLaJight  way,  you  know.  A  woman  should  be  able  to  sit  down 
and  play  you  or  smg  you  a  good  old  English  tune.  That  is  what 
I  like  ;  though  I  have  heard  most  things — been  at  the  opera  in 
Vienna  :  Gluck,  Mozart,  everything  of  that  sort.  But  I'm  a  con- 
servative in  music — it's  not  like  ideas,  you  know.  I  stick  to  the 
good  old  tunes." 
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"  Mr  Casaubon  is  not  fond  of  the  piano,  and  I  am  very  glad  he 
is  not,"  said  Dorothea,  whose  slight  regard  for  domestic  music 
iind  feminine  tine  art  must  be  forgiven  her,  considering  the  small 
tinkling  and  smearing  in  which  they  chiefly  consisted  at  that 
dark  period.  Hhe  smiled  and  looked  up  at  her  betrothed  with, 
grateful  eyes.  If  he  had  always  been  asking  her  to  play  the 
"Last  Hose  of  Summer,"  she  would  have  required  much  resig- 
nation. "He  says  there  is  only  an  old  harpsichord  at  Lowick, 
and  it  is  covered  with  books." 

"Ah,  there  you  are  behind  Celia,  my  dear.  Celia,  now,  plays 
very  prettily,  and  is  always  ready  to  play.  However,  since 
Casaubon  does  not  like  it,  you  are  all  right.  But  it's  a  pity 
you  should  not  have  little  recreations  of  that  sort,  Casaubon  : 
the  bow  always  strung— that  kind  of  thing,  you  know— will 
not  do." 

"I  never  could  look  on  it  in  the  light  of  a  recreation ^tp  have 
my-eftps  foj^s'^d  -^vM^  mpa.gnrpH  i-ir.i<;^f;/'  said  Mr  Casaubon.  "  A 
tune  much  iterated  has  the  ridiculous  effect  of  making  the  words 
in  my  mind  perform  a  sort  of  minuet  to  keep  time — an  effect 
hardly  tolerable,  I  imagine,  after  boyhood.  As  to  the  grander 
forma  of  music,  worthy  to  accompany  solemn  oolobrationc,  and 
oyon  ^"  gprvp  ng  n.n  pdiicatjng  influence  according  to  the  ancient 
conception.  I  say  nothing,  for  with  these  we  are  not  immediately 
concerned." 

"  No ;  but  music  of  that  sort  I  should  enjoy,"  said  Dorothea. 
"When  we  were  coming  home  from  Lausanne  my  uncle  took  us 
to  hear  the  great  organ  at  Freiberg,  and  it  made  me  sob." 

"  That  kind  of  thing  is  not  healthy,  my  dear,"  said  Mr  Brooke. 
"  Casaubon,  she  will  be  in  your  hands  now  :  you  must  teach  my 
niece  to  take  things  more  quietly,  eh,  Dorothea  ? " 

He  ended  with  a  smile,  not  wishing  to  hurt  his  niece,  but  really 
thinking  that  it  was  perhaps  better  for  her  to  be  early  married  to 
so  sober  a  fellow  as  Casaubon,  since  she  would  not  hear  of  Chettam. 

"  It  is  wonderful,  though,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  shuffled  out 
of  the  room — "it  is  wonderful  that  she  should  have  liked  him. 
However,  the  match  is  good.  I  should  have  been  travelling  out 
of  my  brief  to  have  hindered  it,  let  ]\Irs  Cadwallader  say  what 
she  will.  Ij[g  is  pretty  p^r^'^i'"'  ^<^  b^  n;  bishop,  is  Casaubon.  That 
was  a  very  seasonable  pamphlet  of  his  on  the  Catholic  Question: — 
a  deanery  at  least.     They  owe  him  a  deanery." 

And  here  I  must  vindicate  a  claim  to  philosophical  reflective- 
ness, by  remarking  that  Mr  Brooke  on  this  occasion  little  thought 
of  the  Radical  speech  w^hich,  at  a  later  period,  he  was  led  to  make 
on  the  incomes  of  the  bishops.  What  elegant  historian  wojild 
neglect  a  striking  opportunity  for  pointing  out  that  his  heroes 
did  not  foresee  the  history  of  the  world,  or  even  their  own  actions  ? 
—For  example,  that  Henry  of  Navarre,  when  a  Protestant  baby, 
little  thought  of  being  a  Catholic  monarch  ;  or  that  Alfred  the 
Great,  when  he  measured  his  laborious  nights  with  burning  candles, 
had  no  idea  of  futui-e  gentlemen  measuring  their  idle  clays  with 
watches.  Here  is  a  mine  of  truth,  which,  however  vigorously  it 
may  be  worked,  is  likely  to  outlast  our  coal. 
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But  of  Mr  Brooke  I  make  a  further  remark  perhaps  less  war- 
ranted by  precedent — namely,  that  if  he  had  foreknown  his  speech, 
it  might  not  have  made  any  great  ditierence.  To  think  with 
pleasure  of  his  niece's  husband  having  a  large  ecclesiastical  in- 
come was  one  thing  —  to  make  a  Liberal  speech  was  another 
thing ;  and  it  \r,  n  nnrr""'  mind  M'hirh  rnnnot  look  at  a  subiect 
from  various  poirits  of  vipw      _ 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

"Oh,  rescue  her  !  I  am  her  brother  now, 
And  you  her  father.     Every  gentle  maid 
Should  have  a  guardian  in  each  gentleman." 

Tx-wa.s  syrmdnvfnl  to  Riv  Jnmert  rhnttnm  hmr  well  hp  nnntipqed  fn 
1 1'^n  E^i^^g  ^"'''  ^hf  riiM.nrrn  aJtpr  h(^  had  once  encountered  the  d i ffi- 
cnlty  of  seeing  Dorothea  for  the  fii'st  time  in  the  ligkLola  woman 
wIk>  wns  engnirfd  to  another  m?n  Of  course  the  forked  lightning 
seemed  to  pass  through  him  when  he  first  approached  her,  and  he 
remained  conscious  throughout  the  interview  of  hiding  uneasiness ; 
but,  good  as  he  was,  it  must  be  owned  that  his  uneasiness  was  less 
than  it  would  have  l)een  if  he  had  thought  his  rival  a  brilliant  and 
desirable  match.  He  hnd  no-geftee-of- being  eelijjsed  by  Mr  Caoau- 
bonj  he  was  only  shocked  that  Dorothea  was  under  a  melancholy 
illusion,  and  his  H^orti^cation  lost  some  of  its  bitterness  by  being 
mingled  with  campasaiiui. 

Nevertheless,  while  ^iii^j^ames  said  to  himself  that  he  had  com- 
pletely resigned  her  since  witlTthe  perversity  of  a  Desdemona  she 
had  not  affected  a  proposed  match  that  was  clearly  suitable  and 
according  to  nature  ;  he  could  not  yet  be  quite  passive  under  the 
idea  of  her  engagement  to  iMr  Casaubon.  On  the  day  when  he 
first  saw  them  together  in  the  light  of  his  present  knowledge,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  not  taken  the  affair  seriously  enough. 
Brooke  was  really  culpable  ;  he  ought  to  have  hindered  it.  Who 
could  speak  to  him  ?  Something  might  be  done  perhaps  even 
now,  at  least  to  defer  the  marriage.  On  his  way  home  he  turned 
into  the  Rectory  and  asked  for  3ktp-Cadwallader.  Happily,  the 
Rector  was  at  home,  and  his  visitor  was  shown  into  the  study, 
where  all  the  fishing-tackle  hung.  But  he  himself  was  in  a  little 
room  adjoining,  at  work  with  his  turning  apparatus,  and  he  called 
to  the  baronet  to  join  him  there.  The  two  were  better  friends 
than  any  other  kindhnkler  and  clexgy+wan  in  the  county — a  sig- 
nificant fact  which  was  in  agreement  with  the  amiable  expression 
of  their  faces. 

,Mr  Cadwalladcr-was  a  large  man,  with  full  lips  and  a  sweet 
smile';  very  plain  and  rough  in  his  exterior,  but  with  that  solid 
imperturbable  ease  and  good-humour  which  is  infectious,  and  like 
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great  grassy  liills  in  the  sunsliine,  quiets  even  an  irritated  egoism, 
an(l  makes  it  rather  ashamed  of  itself.  "  Well,  how  are  you  ? "  he 
said,  showing  a  hand  not  quite  lit  to  be  grasped.  "  8orry  I  missed 
you  before.     Is  there  anything  particular  ?     You  looked  vexed." 

Sir  James's  brow  had  a  little  crease  in  it,  a  little  depression  of  the 
eyel)row,  which  he  seemed  purposely  to  exaggerate  as  he  answered. 

"  It  is  only  this  coiiduct  of  Brooke's.  I  really  think  somebody 
should  speak  to  him." 

"  Wliat  ?  meaning  to  stand  ? "  said  Mr  Cadwallader,  going  on 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  reels  which  he  had  just  been  turning. 
"  I  hardly  think  he  means  it.  But  where's  the  harm,  if  he  likes 
it  ?  Any  one  who  objects  to  Whiggery  should  be  glad  when  the 
Whigs  don't  put  up  the  strongest  fellow.  They  won't  overturn 
the  Constitution  with  our  friend  Brooke's  head  for  a  battering 
ram." 

"Oh,  I  don't  mean  that,"  said  Sir  James,  who,  after  putting 
down  his  hat  and  thro^^'ing  himself  into  a  chair,  had  begun  to 
nurse  his  leg  and  examine  the  sole  of  his  boot  with  much  bitter- 
ness. "  I  mean  this  marriage.  I  mean  his  letting  that  blooming 
young  girl  marry  Casaubon." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  Casaubon  ?  I  see  no  harm  in  him — 
if  the  girl  likes  him." 

"  She  is  too  young  to  know  what  she  likes.  Her  guardian  ought 
to  interfere.  He  ought  not  to  allow  the  thing  to  be  done  in  this 
headlong  manner.  I  wonder  a  man  like  you,  Cadwallader— a  man 
with  daughters,  can  look  at  the  affair  with  indifference  :  and  with 
such  a  heart  as  yours  !     Do  think  seriously  about  it." 

"  I  am  not  joking  ;  I  am  as  serious  as  possible,"  said  the  Rector, 
with  a  provoking  little  inward  laugh.  "  You  are  as  bad  as  Elinor. 
She  has  been  wanting  me  to  go  and  lecture  Brooke ;  and  I  have 
reminded  her  that  her  friends  liad  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the 
match  she  made  when  she  married  me." 

"  But  look  at  Casaubon,"  said  Sir  James,  indignantly.  "  He 
must  be  tifty,  and  I  don't  believe  he  could  ever  have  been  much 
more  than  the  shadow  of  a  man.     Look  at  his  legs  ! " 

"  Confound  you  handsome  young  fellows  !  you  think  of  having 
it  all  your  own  way  in  the  world.  You  don't  understand  women. 
They  don'i-admire  you  half  so  much  ais  j^ou  admire  yourDcl:vLes. 
Elinor  used  to  tell  her  sisters  that  she  married  me  for  my  ugli- 
ness— it  was  so  various  and  amusing  that  it  had  quite  conquered 
her  prudence." 

"  You  !  it  was  easy  enough  for  a  woman  to  love  you.  But  this 
is  no  question  of  beauty.  T^  r\mVt  lil-p  Casaubon  "  Tbis  was  Sir 
James's  gt''"^p:Pi'^^'  ^^^y  "f  in^jilying  tlmf-,  hp  thought  iU  of  a  mfip's 
character. 

VVhy  ?  what  do  you  know  against  him  ? "  said  the  Rector, 
laying  down  his  reels,  and  putting  his  thumbs  into  his  arm-holes 
with  an  air  of  attention. 

Sir  James  paused.  He^did  not  usually  find  it  easy  to  give  his 
l^fiasaas^  it  seemed  to'hinrstrange  that  people  should  ntJtr^how 
them  without  being  told,  sincfi_iis_onl^_Jelt  what  was  reasonable. 
At  last  he  said —  
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"  Now,  Cadwallader,  has  he  got  any  heart  ?" 

"Well,  yes.     I  don't  mean   of  the  melting  sort,  but  a  sound 
kernel,  that  you  may  be  sure  of.     He  is  very- good  to  his  pooi:^ 
rt+Atiuny  :  -jijensions   several   of  the  women,  and   ia__educating   a 
young  fellow  at  a  good  deal  of  expense.     Casaubon  acts  up  "ro^his 
sense  of  justice.     His  niotker's.aister  made  a  bad  match — a  Pole,  I  ^    i, 
think — lost  herself — at  any  i-ate  was  disowned  by  hex  family     If       \JJ^  , 
it  had  not  been  for  that,  (Jasanbon  would  not  haY£„hajd_sajiLi;ich^.^--^^^^ 
Tnqpey  hyuhalf.     I  believe  he  wentTumseTFTofincl  out  his  cousins,         ^^(f 
and  see  what  he  could  do  for  them.     Every  man  would  not  ring    /  j^i^J^'  "■ 
so  well  as  that,  if  you  tried  his  metal.     You  would,  Chettam  ;  but  ^ 

not  every  man." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Sir  James,  colouring.  "  I  am  not  so  sure  of 
myself."  He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  added,  "  That  was  a 
right  thing  for  Casaubon  to  do.  But  a  man  may  wish  to  do  what 
is  right,  and  yet  be  a  sort  of  parch mp.nt  nnrlp^  A  woman  may  not 
be  happy  with  him.  And  I  think  when  a  girl  is  so  young  as  Miss 
Brooke  is,  her  friends  ought  to  interfere  a  little  to  hinder  her 
from  doing  anything  foolish.  You  laugh,  because  you  fancy  I 
have  some  feeling  on  my  own  account.  But  upon  my  honour,  it  is 
not  that.  I  should  feel  just  the  same  if  I  were  Miss  Brooke's 
brother  or  uncle." 

"  Well,  but  what  should  you  do  ? " 

"  I  should  say  that  the  marriage  must  not  be  decided  on  until 
she  was-trf-age^  And  depend  upon  it,  in  that  case,  it  would  never 
come  off.  I  wish  you  saw  it  as  I  do — I  wish  you  would  talk  to 
Brooke  about  it." 

Sir  James  rose  as  he  was  finishing  his  sentence,  for  he  saw  Mrs 
Cadwallader  entering  from  the  study.  She  held  by  the  hand  her 
youngest  girl,  about  five  years  old,  who  immediately  ran  to  papa, 
and  was  made  comfortable  on  his  knee. 

"  I  hear  what  you  are  talking  about,"  said  the  wife.  "  But  you 
will  make  no  impression  on  Humphrey.  As  long  as  the  fish  rise 
to  his  bait,  everybody  is  what  he  ought  to  be.  Bless  you,  Casaubon 
has  got  a  trout-stream,  and  does  not  care  about  fishing  in  it  him- 
self :  could  there  be  a  better  fellow  ? " 

"Well,  there  is  something  in  that,"  said  the  Rector,  with  his 
quiet,  inward  laugh.  "  It  is  a  very  good  quality  in  a  man  to  have 
a  trout-stream." 

"But  seriously,"  said  Sir  James,  whose  vexation  had  not  yet 
spent  itself,  "  don't  you  think  the  Rector  might  do  some  good  by 
speaking  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  told  you  beforehand  what  he  would  say,"  answered  ]\Irs 
Cadwallader,  lifting  up  her  eyebrows.  "  I  have  done  what  I  could  : 
I  wash  my  hands  of  the  marriage." 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  the  Rector,  looking  rather  grave,  "  it 
would  ))e  nonsensical  to  expect  that  I  could  convince  Brooke,  and 
make  him  act  accoi'dingly.  Bx'ooke-4s--arTery-g©ed— felkiffi,Jbait 
PulpvLLJie—wilLrun  intoanyjuouId.Jtefe-  jte— wrmVI^eep  sliaper" 

"He  might  keep  shap~e  long'enough  to  defer  the  marriage,"  said 
Sir  James. 

"But,  my  dear  Chettam,  why   should  I  use  my  influence  to 
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Casaubon's  disadvantage,  unless  I  were  much  surer  than  I  am 
that  I  should  be  acting  for  the  advantage  of  ]\Iiss  Brooke  ?  I 
know  no  harm  of  Casaubon.  I  don't  care  about  his  Xisuthrus  and 
Fee-fo-fum  and  the  rest;  but  then  he  doesn't  care  about  my 
hshing-tackle.  As  to  the  line  he  took  on  the  Catholic  Question, 
that  was  unexpected  ;  but  hehas_a1ways  been  civil  tx)  mo,  and-I 
t^r^n't  g^p  "^^y  ^  should  f^prnTTES-ftp^ci-,.  For  anything  I  can  tell, 
]\Iiss  Brooke  may  be  happier  with  him  than  she  would  be  with  any 
other  man." 

"  Humphrey  !  I  have  no  patience  with  you.  You  know  you 
would  rather  dine  under  the  hedge  than  with  Casaubon  alone. 
You  have  nothing  to  say  to  each  other." 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  Miss  Brooke's  marrying  him  ?  She 
does  not  do  it  for  my  amusement." 

"  He  has  got  no  good  red  blood  in  his  body,"  said  Sir  James. 

"  No.  Somebody  put  a  drop  under  a  magnifying-glass,  and_  it 
waS-  all  senijcolons  and  parentheses,''^  said.  J\rrij  Cadvvallader.' 

"  ^VJtyij^oe&IEa^^  bring"out  his  book,  instead  of  marrying,^said 
Sirjames^  with  ^^isgustjwtiidr4reHbekisa:ag¥aBted^ 
f^-i-.o;7^f  an  h.iip^lisTnaVman:  "^ 

oil,  he  dreams  footnotes,  and  they  run  away  with  all  his 
brains.  They  say,  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  he  made  an  abstract 
of  'Hop  o'  my  Thumb,'  and  he  has  been  making  abstracts  ever 
since.  Ugh  !  And  that  is  the  man  Humphrey  goes  on  saying  that 
a  woman  may  be  happy  with." 

"  Well,  he  is  what  Miss  Brooke  likes,"  said  the  Kector.  "  I  don't 
profess  to  understand  every  young  lady's  taste."_ 

"  But  if  she  were  your  own  daughter  ? "  said  Sir  James. 

"  That  would  be  a  different  affair.  She  is  not  my  daughter,  and 
I  don't  feel  called  upon  to  interfere.  Casaubon  is  as  good  as  most 
of  us.  He  is  a  scholarly  clergyman,  and  creditable  to  the  cloth. 
Some  Radical  fellow  speechifying  at  Middlemarch  said  Casaubon 
was  the  learned  straw-chopping  incumbent,  and  Freke  was  the 
brick-and-mortar  incumbent,  and  I  was  the  angling  incumbent. 
And  upon  my  word,  I  don't  see  that  one  is  worse  or  better  than 
the  other."  The  Rector  ended  with  his  silent  laugh.  He  always 
saw  the  joke  of  any  satire  against  himself,  ^ig  conscience jva^s. 
IprgP  and  pasy,Jikg_the  rest  of  him  :  it  did  only  what  it  couldlto" 
AViithoat-aj»y  trouble. 

Clearly,  there  would  be  no  interference  with  Miss  Brooke's 
marriage  through  Mr  Cadwallader ;  and  Sir  James  felt  with  some 
sadness  that  she  was  to  have  perfect  liberty  of  misjudgment.  It 
was  a  sign  of  his  good^disposition  that  he  did  not  slackeii_al-iill 
in  higj^utention  of  carrjing^  out  Dorothea's  design  of  the  "cottages. 
Doubtless  THis^persistence  was  tile  beat  coiTrse  for  hisowTT  dignity  ^ 
but^aritk)  -only  helps  us  to  be  generous  ;  it  never  makes~uS~supaTiy' 
more  than  vanity  makes  us  witty.  She  was  now  enough  aware  of 
Sir  James's  position  with  regard  to  her,  to  appreciate  the  rectitude 
of  his  perseverance  in  a  landlord's  duty,  to  which  he  had  at  first 
been  urged  by  a  lover's  complaisance,  and  her  pleasure  in  it  was 
great  enough  to  count  for  something  even  in  her  present  happi- 
ness.    Perhaps  she  gave  to  Sir  James  Chettam's  cottages  all  the 
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interest  she  could  spare  from  ]\Ir  Casaubon,  or  rather  from  the 
sympliony  of  hopeful  dreams,  admiring  trust,  and  passionate  self- 
devotion  which  that  learned  gentleman  liad  set  playing  in  her 
soul.  Hence  it  hapjoened  that  in  the  good  baronet's  succeeding 
visits,  while  he  was  beginning  to  pay  small  attentions  to  Celia,  he 

fonn'^1   IlinT^^I^   l-illrinn.  wifli    ■i^^,-i^^n    m-^r]    mnro   plepSUrC   tO   Dorothea. 

She  was  perfectly  unconstrained  and  without  irritation  towards-, 
him  now,  and  he  ^as  gradua41y-44seovoring  the-^elight  there  is-  in ,( , 
frnn1'  VindiiQsg  r'Tirl  <^r>i^Tp^iT.ini^c]iip  Vip^wppti  a.  niH.n  RiTirl  p  "^"mpn  I 


CHAPTER   IX. 

Isl  Gent.  An  ancient  land  in  ancient  oracles 

Is  called  "law-tliirsty  "  :  all  the  struggle  there 

Was  after  order  and  a  perfect  rule. 

Pray,  where  lie  such  lands  now?   .    . 
2d  Gent.  Why,  where  they  lay  of  old— in  human  souls. 

Mr  Casaubon's  behaviour  about  settlements  was  highly  satis- 
factory to  Mr  Brooke,  and  the  preliminaries  of  marriage  rolled 
smoothly  along,  shortening  the  weeks  of  courtship.  The  betrothed 
bride  must  see  her  future  home,  and  dictate  any  changes  that 
she  would  like  to  have  made  there.  A  woman  dictates  before 
marriage  in  order  that  she  may  have  an  appetite  for  submission 
afterwards.  And  certainly,  the  mistakes  that  we  male  and  female 
mortals  make  when  we  have  our  own  way  might  fairly  raise  some 
wonder  that  we  are  so  fond  of  it. 

On  a  ^fi:fiy  but  dry  November  morning  TOnrothea  drove  to  Lo-  '^ J^ 
ivick4ii  company  with  her  uncle  and  Ceha.  MF^asaubon's  home 
was  the  manor-house.  Close  by,  visible  from  some  parts  of  the 
garden,  was  the  little  church,  with  the  old  parsonage  opposite. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  career,  Mr  Casaubon  had  only  held  the 
living,  but  the  death  of  his  brother  had  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  manor  also.  It  had  a  small  park,  with  a  line  old  oak  here  and 
there,  and  an  avenue  of  Hmes_  towards  the  south-west  front,  with 
-l^mink  fpupp  betwe'^Ti  pn.i4"r  .ojirrpleasure-grouhd.  so  that  from  the 
drawing-room  windows  the  glance  swept  uninterruptedly  along  a 
slope  of  greensward  till  the  limes  ended  in  a  level  of  corn  and 
pastures,  which  often  seemed  to  melt  into  a  lake  under  the  setting 
sun.  _This  was  the  happy  side  of  the  hous_e,^r  the  south  and  east 
looked  rather  melRnchol-SL^yen  under  the  brighte:St_mm'ning.  The 
niT^nnrlc  liprp  ^yprpvp-^r^rp  P^^ifji^fi^  f},Q  f^r.wo>--1-.Qr1g  sliowed  no  vcry 

careful  tendance,  and  large  clumps  of  trees,  chiefly  of  sombre  yews, 
had  risen  high,  not  ten  yai-ds  from  the  windows.  The  building, 
of  greenish  .stone,  was  in  the  old  English  style,  not  ugly,  but  fimall 
AYJndowed  and  melancholy-looking  j  the  sort  of  house  that  must 
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have  children,  many  flowers,  open  windows,  and  little  vistas  of 
bright  things,  to  make  it  seem  a  joyous  home.  In  this  iatter  end 
ofjuitumii,  with  a  sparse  remnant  of  yellow  leaves  falling  slowly 
athwart  the  dark  evergreens  in  a  stillness  without  sunshine,  the 
house  too  had  an  aJxjQfautumiiai-decliae,  and  MiiXlasaubixivJffiiien 
ho  presented  ln"n>^^^'^li"'^*~^^'^Q2ffl-^a,t  could  be  thrown  into 
7-AHpf_]->y  tlintJaaokgrouttd. 
^  ^^^Oh  dear  ! "  Celia  said  to  herself,  "I  am  sure JEmshitt  Hall  would 
-n'  have  been  pleasanter  than  this."  She  thought  ot  the  wiiite  free- 
stone, the  pi  1  lar ed . -portico,  and  the  terrace  full  of  flowers,  Str 
James  smiling  above  them  like  a  princiHisuing  IrpiixJiis  eu-, 
oJiii.n tiri fMj±JiL^i-4=03e-bttsk.  with  a  handkerchfef  swiftly  metamor- 
phosed from  the  most  delicately-odorous  petals — Sir.  James,  whq. 
J^aJkefLsa-a^eerrtrly,  always  about  things  which  had  common-sense 
in  them,  and  not  about  learning  !  Celia  had  those  light  young 
feminine  tastes  which  grave  and  weatherworn  gentlemen  some- 
times prefer  in  a  wife  ;  but  happily  Mr  Casaubon'sbias  had  been 
different,  for  he  would  have  had  no  chance  with  Celia. 

DproUiea,,on  the  contrary,  found  the  house  and  groundsalHhat 
sh?^buld  wish :  the  dark  book-shelves  in  the  Jong  library,  tlie 
carpets  ancTcurtains  with  coioufs"^ubdued  by  time,  the  curious 
n[£]  mnits  and  bird's-eye  views  on  the  walls  of  the  corridor,  with 
here  and  there  an  old  vase  below,  had  no  oppression  for  her,  and 
seemed  more  cheerfuTthan  the  pastg_and  pictures.at  the^mngfi^^ 
{^^  which  her  uncle  had  long  ago  brought  home  from  his_  travels—- 
*  they  being  probably  among,  Jtlie_ideas_he._had_taken  in  a.t  Qne 

time.  To  poor  Dorothea  these _severe  classical  nudities  and  smirk- 
inf^enaissance-Correggiosities  werejpaiiiiullyiafixplicable,  staring 
into  the  midst  of  her  Puritanic  conceptions :  she  had  never  been 
taught  how  she  could  bring  them  into  any  sort  of  relevance  with 
her  life.  But  the  o'^ners_of  Lowick  apparentl-Y-had  not  ,been 
travellers,  and  JMr  Casaubon's  "studies  of  the  past  were  not  carried 
on  h^LJueaiiSiils-Uch-aids.  ' 

Dorothea  walked  about  the  house  with  delightful  emotion. 
Everything  seemed  hallowed  to  her :  this  was  to  be  the  home  of 
her  wifehood,  and  she  looked  up  with  eyes  full  of  confidence  to 
Mr  Casaubon  when  he  drew  her  attention  specially  to  some  actual 
arrangement  and  asked  her  if  she  would  like  an  alteration.  All 
appeals  to  her  taste  she  met  gratefully,  but  fjp.w  nothing  to  alter. 
His  efforts  at  exact  coui'tesy  and  formal  tenderness  had  no  detect 
for  her.  She  filled  up  all  blanks  with  ojnmanifested  perfections, , 
interpreting  him  ns  shp  iiitt^vprc^.*«4^=fc^-^^o'-^--s  "f  Prr»^n^r^P^-l^^c^  and 
accounting  for  seeming  disf.nrds  by  her  own  deafness  tn  t.lia-hfg'her 
"Iul£mo«4«s.     And  there  are  many  blanks  left  in  the  weeks  of  court- 

"  Now,  my  dear  Dorothea,  I  wish  you  to  favour  me  by  pointing 
out  which  room  you  would  like  to  have  as  your  boudoir,"  said  Mr 
Casaubon,  showing  that  his  views  of  the  womanly  nature  were 
sufficiently  large  to  include  that  requirement. 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  think  of  that,"  said  Dorothea,  "but  I 
assure  you  I  would  rather  have  all  those  matters  decided  for  me. 
I  shall  be  nnich  liappi'ov  fr»  fnl-P  pA^prything  as  it  is — just  as  you 
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have  been  used  to  have  it,  or  as  you  will  yourself  choose  it  to  be. 
I  have  no  motive  for  wishing  anything  else." 

"  0  Dodo,"  said  Qfelia,  "  will  you  not  have  the  l-»nw-wiv|f1n>ved 
roo4U__LLp=sta*rs  ? " 

i\Ir  Casaubon  led  the  way  thither.  The  bow-window  looked 
down  the  avenue  of  limes ;  the  furniture  was  all  of  a  fadfidjaliie, 
and  there  were  tiiiniatiu^es-Gf  ladies  and  gentlemen  with  powdered 
hait-lianging  in  a  group.  A  piece  of  tapestry  over  a  door  also 
showed  a  blnp-grpen  world  witli  a  pale_stag  in  it.  The  chairs  and 
tables  were  thin -legged  nnd  easy  to  upset.  It  was  a  room  where 
one  might  fancy  the  ghost- of  a  tight-laced  lady  revisiting  the 
scene  of  her  en^byeidcry.  A  lighf,  book-case  contained  duodecimo 
volumes  of  polite  liter  attire  in  calf,  completing  the  furniture. 

"  Yes,"  said  JNIr  Brooke,  "  this  would  be  a  pretty  room  with  some 
new  hangings,  sofas,  and  that  sort  of  thing.     A  little  bare  now." 

"No,  uncle,"  said  Dorothea,  eagerly.  "Pray  do  not  speak  of 
altering  anything.  There  are  so  many  other  things  in  the  world 
tlint  wnnt  a.ltpring— T  like  to  take  these  things  as  theyare^  And" 
you  like  them  as  they  are,  don't  you  ? "  she  added,  looking  at  j\Ir 
Casaubon.  "  Perhaps  this  was  your  mother's  room  when  she  was 
young." 

"  It  was,"  he  said,  with  his  slow  bend  of  the  head. 

"  This  is  your  mother,"  said  Dorothea,  who  had  turned  to  ex- 
amine the  group  of  miniatures.  "  It  is  like  the  tiny  one  you 
brought  me ;  only,  I  should  think,  a  better  portrait.  x\nd  this 
one  opiDosite,  who  is  this  ? " 

"  Her  elder  sister.  They  were,  like  you  and  your  sister,  the  only 
two  children  of  their  parents,  who  hang  above  them,  you  see." 

"  The  sister  is  pretty,"  said  Celia,  implying  that  she  thought  less 
favourably  of  j\Ir  Casaubon's  mother.  It_3i:as.-a-n©w-  opening- to 
rvH^t^.'g  in^nginntion^  j-.bn.f,  hp  ppme  of  a  family  who  had  all  been 
young'  in  thoir  time — the  ladies  wearing  necklaces. 

"  It  is  a  peculiar  face,"  said  Dorothea,  looking  closely.  "  Those 
fjppp  gi-i^y  pyp.s  v-nfl<pr  near  together — and  the  delicate  ir-cegjal3.r 
^iQiSe  wn'tb  n.  sort,  of  rip27le  in  it— and  all  the  poLVVxl£]:iecL.curls  hang- 
ing Jjackiwu'd.  Altogether  it  seems  to  me  ppr-nHnr  rather  than 
pretty.  There  is  not  even  a  family  likeness  between  her  and 
your  mother." 

"  No.     And  they  were  not  alike  in  their  lot." 

"  You  did  not  mention  her  to  me,"  said  Dorothea. 

" ^Ly  aunt  made  an  unfoitunatc  marriage.     I  never  saw  her." 

Dorothea  wondered  a  little,  but  felt  that  it  would  be  indelicate 
just  then  to  ask  for  any  information  which  Mr  Casaubon  did  not 
proH'er,  and  she  turned  to  the  window  to  admire  the  view.  The 
stttt^had  lately  pierced  tho  grey,  and  the  avenue  of  limes  cast 

"  Shall  we  not  walk  in  the  garden  now  ? "  said  Dorothea. 

"And  you  would  like  to  see  the  church,  you  know,"  said  Mr 
Brooke.  "It  is.  r.  droll  little  ckuxiiLu.  And  the  village.  It  all 
li^s  in  n,  m^t-shpll  By  the  way,  it  will  suit  you,  Dorothea ;  for 
the  cottages  areTike  a  row  of  alms-houses — little  gardens,  gilly- 
flowers, that  sort  of  thing." 
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"Yes,  please,"  said  Dorothea,  looking  at  Mr  Casaubon,  "I  should 
like  to  see  all  that."  She  had  got  nothing  from  him  more  graphic 
about  the  Lowick  cottages  than  that  they  were  "  ^ot  had." 

They  were  soon  on  a  gya,vcl  Av^alk  which  led  chiefly  between  gras.sy 
borders  _aDd-^mpo  of  treca,  this  being  the  nearest  way  to  the 
church,  Mr  Casaubon  said.  At  the  little  gate  leading  into  the 
churchyard  there  was  a  pause  while  Mr  Casaubon  went  to  the 
parsonage  close  by  to  fetch  a  key.  Celia,  who  had  been  hanging 
a  little  in  the  rear,  came  up  presently,  when  she  saw  that  !Mr 
Casaubon  was  gone  away,  and  said  in  her  easy  staccato,  which 
always  seemed  to  contradict  the  suspicion  of  any  malicious  intent — 

"  Da-^^o«-4^now,  Dorotfaesq^-sarw  some  one  quite  young  comkig 
ufuMi©^  ef  -die  tv'gfts." 

"  Is  that  astonishing,  Celia  ?  " 

"There  may  be  a  young  gardener,  you  know — why  not?"  said 
Mr  Brooke.     "I  told  Casaubon  he  should  change  his  gardener." 

"  No,  not  a  gardener,"  said  Celia ;  "  a  gentleman  with  a  sketch- 
book. He  had  light-brown  curls.  I  only  saw  his  back.  <£Lii_he 
was-iytito  young." 

"The  curate's  son,  perhaps,"  said  Mr  Brooke.  "Ah,  there  is 
Casaubon  again,  and  Tucker  with  him.  He  is  going  to  introduce 
Tucker.     You  don't  know  Tucker  yet." 

i\fr  T^^T-"''  "^ -"-  ^"^""^  "^^'^^^^^<^-aigfd  ?}}'^'^fp,  one  of  the  "  inferior 
cletgyT^'  who  are  usually  not  wanting  in  sons.  But  after  the 
introduction,  the  conversation  did  not  lead  to  any  question  about 
his  family,  and  the  startling  apparition  of  youthfulness  was  for- 
gotten by  every  one  but  Celia.  She  inwardly  declined  to  believe 
that  the  light-brown  curls  and  slim  figure  could  have  any  relation- 
ship to  Mr  Tucker,  who  was  just  as  old  and  musty-looking  as  she 
would  have  expected  Mr  Casaubon's  curate  to  be  ;  doubtless  an 
excellent  man  who  would  go  to  heaven  (for  Celia  wished  not  to  be 
unprincipled),  but  the  corners  of  his  mouth  were  so  unpleasant. 
Celia  thought  with  some  dismalness  of  the  time  she  should  have 
to  spend  as  bridesmaid  at  Lowick,  where  the  curate  had  probably 
jio  pretty  litfiln  ^'hJl^lr'^n  -"dT^m  r-h"  nnuld  like,  irreRpefttive  of 
priruiiple. 

!Mr  Tucker  was  invaluable  in  their  walk  ;  and  perhaps  Mr 
Casaubon  had  -nnt  lippn  witlinnf  frti-QciVhf  mi  fhic  ha-iA  the_iJJxate 

andjjip  other  parishiouers.  Everybody,  he  assured  her,  was  well 
onm  Lowick  :  not  a  cottager  in  those  double  cottages  at  a  low 
rent  but  kept  a  pig,  and  the  strips  of  garden  at  the  back  were 
well  tended.  The  small  boys  wore  excellent  corduroy,  the  girls 
went  out  as  tidy  servants,  or  did  a  little  straw-plaiting  at  home  : 
no  looms  here,  no  Dissent ;  and  though  the  public  disposition 
was  rather  towards  laying  by  money  than  towards  spii-ituality, 
there  was  not  much  vice.  The  speckled  fowls  were  so  numerous 
that  Mr  Brooke  observed,  "Your  farmers  leave  some  barley  for 
the  women  to  glean,  I  see.  The  poor  folks  here  might  have  a 
fowl  in  their  pot,  as  the  good  French  king  used  to  wish  for  all 
his  people.  The  French  eat  a  good  many  fowls — ^skionjLJEaids, 
you  know." 
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"  I  think  it  was  a  very  cheap  wish  of  his,"  said  Dorothea,  indig- 
nantly.    "  ^jrftjdngs  sucli,mQiLsters  that  a  wish  like  that  must  be  _ 
reckoned  jLEOxS^YiSue  ? "  .  i  r^  v     «j.r,  x         ij 

"iuid  if  he  wished  them  a  skinny  fowl,"  said  Ceha,  that  would 
not  be  nice.     But  perhaps  he  wished  them  to  have  fat  fowls." 

"  Yes,  but  the  word  has  dropped  out  of  the  text,  or  perhaps  was 
subauditum;  that  is,  present  in  the  king's  mind,  but  not  uttered," 
said  Mr  Casaubon,  smiling  and  bending  his  head  towards  Celia 
who  immediately  dropped  backward  a  little,  because  she  could 
not  bear  Ur  Casaubon  to  blink  at  her.         ,  ,     ,  oi 

Dorothea  sank  into  silence  on  the  way  back  to  the  house,  bne 
fpllf^i^^  disappointment,  of  which  she  was  yet  aiShaiTiiPil,  that 
there  was  nothing  foFTier  to  do  in  Lowick  ;  and  m'the  next  few 
minutes  her  mind  had  glanced  over  the  possibility,  which  she 
would  have  i^rrfrrrpfl,  nf  t^r.rli,.g  that  her  home  would  be  ina 
pQ^h  -vvhicliJiaxl  a  larger  share  nf  the  world's  misery,  so  tITar 
sliemiglitliaveliad  more  active  duties  in  it.  Then,  recurring  to 
the  future  actually  before  her,  she  made  a  picture  of  more  com- 
plete devotion  to  :\Ir  Casaubon's  aims,  in  which  she  would  await 
new  duties.  Many  such  might  reveal  themselves  to  the  higher 
knowledge  gained  by  her  in  that  companionship. 

]\Ir  Tucker  soon  left  them,  having  some  clerical  work  which 
would  not  allow  him  to  lunch  at  the  Hall ;  and  as  they  were 
re-entering   the   garden  :yirough_-lhe-ii±tlfi_ga±e,   Mr   Casaubon 

"  You  seem  a  little  sad,  Dorothea.  I  trust  you  are  pleased  with 
what  you  have  seen."  ^    ,  •  i         i  » 

"  I  am  feeling  something  which  is  perhaps  foolish  and  wrong, 
answered  Dorothea,  with  her  usual   openness— "  almost  wishing 
that  the  people  wanted  more  to  be  done  for  them  here,    i-h^^ 
known  -^o  few  wnys  "f  m^^l^i^*g^'<y  1ifp  gnnd-^or  anything.     Of 
course,  my  notions  of  usefulness  must  be  narrow.     I  must  learn 
new  ways  of  helping  people."  ,  . 

" JQaubtl^s,"  said-Mr-Casajibon.  "Each  position  has  its  cor- 
responding duties.  Yours,  I  trust,  as  the  mistress  of  Lowick, 
will  not  leave  any  yearning  unfultilled." 

"Indeed,  I  believe  that,"  said  Dorothea,  earnestly.  Do  not 
suppose  that  I  am  sad." 

"  That  is  well.  But,  if  you  are  not  tired,  we  will  take  another 
way  to  the  house  than  that  by  which  we  came." 

Dorothea  was  not  at  all  tired,  and  a  little  circuit  was  made 
trnvards-arfitre-yBw^tree,  the-oliief  lietedllar-y  glory  of  the  p;roiinds 
caLJliis-fi4de-€>f  the  house.  As  they  approached  it,  a  figure,  con- 
spicuous on  a  dark  background  of  evergreens,  was  seated  on  a 
bench,  sketching  the  old^tree.  Mr  Brooke,  who  was  walking  m 
front  with  Celia,  turned  his  head,  and  said— 

"  Who  is  that  youngster,  Casaubon  ?" 

They  had  come  very  near  when  ?klr  Casaubon  answered— 

"  That  is  a  young  relative  of  mine,  a  second  cousin :  tlie-graud- 
sojijniact,"  he  added,  looking  at  Dorothea,  "jo£_the  lady  whose 
portrait  you  have  been  noticing,  my  aunt  Julia." 

The  young  man  had  laid  down  his  sketch-book  and  risen.     His 
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bushy  liglit-brown  curls,  as  well  as  his  ynuthfniness.  identified  him 
at  once  with  Celia'o  ai^ijarition. 

"  Dorothea,  let  me  introduce  to  you  my  cousin,  ^Nlr  Ladislaw. 
AVill,  this  is  Miss  Brooke." 

The  cousin  was  so  close  now,  that,  when  he  lifted  his  hat, 
Dorothea  could  see  a  pair  of  grey  eyes  rather  near  together,  a 
delicate  iiregular  nose  with  a  little  ripple  j^i  it,  and  hair  falling 
lifi.f>lfwnrr]  ;  but  there  was  a  mouth  and  chin  of  a  more  prominent, 
fhr^irtPlling  ngpppti  thnn  l^plnngpfl  t.o  thp  type  of  tbp  gT-n.ndvnf>tJiPi''s 

Uiilliatuxe.  Young  Ladislaw  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  smile,  as 
if  he  were  charmed  with  this  introduction  to  his  future  second 
cousin  and  her  relatives ;  but  wore  rather  a  pouting  air  of 
discontent. 

"  "  You  are  an  artist,  I  see,"  said  ^Ir  Brooke,  taking  up  the  sketch- 
book and  turning  it  over  in  his  unceremonious  fashion. 

"No,  I  only  sketch  a  little.  There  is  nothing  tit  to  be  seen 
there,"  said  young  Ladislaw,  colouring,  perhaps  with  temper 
rather  than  modesty. 

"Oh,  come,  this  is  a  nice  bit,  now.  T— rjiVI  n  Hfflp  in  fhi^  ■y^'^Y 
myself  n,t  one  tinT^,  you  know.  Look  here,  now ;  this  is  what  I 
call  a  nice  thing,  done  with  what  we  used  to  call  hi-io."  Mr 
Brooke  held  out  towards  the  two  girls  a  large  coloured  sketch 
of  stony  ground  and  trees,  with  a  pool. 

"  L-am  no  judge  of  thcoc  thinga,"  said  DoruLhea,  nuL  coldly,  but 
■txilfh  an  mnrfti-  dpprpcatinn  of  the  appeal  to  her.  "You  know, 
uncle,  T  iJiP^er  s""  thf^  ^''"■^ntj^  of  those  pictures  which  you  say 
are  so  much  praised.  They  nrp-n.  1a.i-|gnn,gft  T  rln  pnt  ipirl<:.rgfnnfl 
I  suppose  there  is  some  relatioh  between  pictures  and  nature 
which  I  am  too  ignorant  to  feel — just  as  you  see  Avhat  a  Greek 
sentence  stands  for  which  means  nothing  to  me."  Dorothea 
looked  up  at  jMr  Casaubon,  who  bowed  his  head  towards  her, 
while  Mr  Brooke  said,  smiling  nonchalantly— 

"  Bless  me,  now,  how  different  people  are  !  But  you  had  a  bad 
style  of  teaching,  you  know — else  this  is  just  the  thing  for  girls — 
sketching,  tine  art  and  so  on.  But  you  took  to  drawing  plans  ; 
you  dont  understand  morbidezza,  and  that  kind  of  thing.  You 
will  come  to  my  house,  I  hope,  and  I  will  show  you  what  I  did 
in  this  way,"  he  continued,  turning  to  young  Ladislaw,  who  had 
to  be  recalled  from  his  i:)reoccupation  in  observing  Dorothea. 
Latlinlaw  had  made-trp  his'inind  that  she  must  -be  an  unpleasant 
girl,  since  she  was  going  to  ma.rry  Casaubon.  and  what  she  said 
of  her  stupidity  about  pictures  would  have  conhrmed  that  opinion 
even  if  he  had  believed  her.  As  it  was,  he  took  her  words  for  a 
covert  judgment,  and  was  certain  that  she  thought  his  sketch 

detestable.       T^ipvp  wq?    i-nn   mnpl^    r'ipvprnpgg    in    hnt-    npnlngy  •    clio 

wa.s  laughing  bnfh  nt  h"''  nnf>1p  nnW  liimsHf      But  what  a  voice  ! 

Itwasllke  the  -^oir-f^^f   "    «"'l1  -t-^i^f    hnd    nnnp    Hvprl  in  nn    /F.QJjp^n 

happ.-  '^h\r,  munt  bf  i-^n"  '^f  Nn^""'*"'^'  i^^^"ns-istiPn'"iQs  There  could 
be  no  sort  of  i^assion  in  a  girl  who  would  marry  Casaubon. 
But  he  turned  from  her,  and  bowed  his  tlianks  for  Mr  Brooke's 
invitation. 

"  We  will  turn  over  m^t-j'talian  engravings  together,"  cQjitinued 
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that  good-natured  man.  "  I  have  no  end  of  those  things,  that  I 
have  laid  by  for  years.  Oitr  gets  rusty  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
yon  k-nnw,  Not  you.  C'asaubon  :  you  stick  to  your  studies  ;  but 
my  best  ideas  get  undermost — out  of  use,  you  know.  You  clever 
young  men  must  guard  against  indolence.  I  -wa^  igp  indolejrt, 
you  knoAvj   else  I  might  have  been  anywhere  at  one  time." 

"  That  is  a  seasonable  admonition,"  said  ]Mr  Casaubon  ;  "  but 
now  we  will  pass  on  to  the  house,  lest  the  young  ladies  should  be 
tii-pd  nf  stpndincr" 

When  their  backs  were  turned,  young  Ladislaw  sat  down  to  go 
on  with  his  sketching,  and  as  he  did  so  his  face  broke  into  an  ex- 
pression of  amusement  which  increased  as  he  went  on  drawing, 
till  at  last  he  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  aloud.  Partly  it 
was  the  irrr^itiou  of  hin  invii  ;ii  liitin  jirndnrtinn  that  tickled  him  ; 

partly  the  nntimi  of  In'g  n^mA^P  (^rtncin  no  fliA  1r>vp|-  nf  timt^g-b'1  ;  and 
partly  Mr  P.rnnVo'g  flpfinifinn   nf  tlin   pinnn  Tip  nilf^^^^'    It^-^^p   held   but 

for  the  impediment  of  indolence.  Mr  Will  Ladislaw's  sens£,..Qf_the 
lucli^rous  lit  up  his  features  very  agreeably  :  it  was  the  j^ure  en- 
joyment of  comicality,  and  had  no  mixture  of  sneering  and  self- 
exaltation. 

"What  is  your  nephew  going  to  do  with  himself,  Casaubon?" 
said  Mr  Brooke,  as  they  went  on. 

"  ^I^LXQUsin,  you-4J4PRin — not  my  nei)h^w." 
"  Yes,  yes,  cousin.  But  in  the  way  of  a  career  you  know." 
"  The  answer  to  that  question  is  jiainfully  doubtful.  On  leaving 
Rugby  he  declined  to  go  to  an  English  university,  where  I  would 
gladly  have  j^laced  him,  and  chose  what  I  must  consider  the 
anomalous  course  of  studying  at  Heidelberg.  And  now  he  wants 
to  go  abroad  again,  without  any  special  object,  save  the  vague 
I^urpose  of  what  he  calls  culture,  jDreparatiou  for  he  knows  not 
what.     He  declines  to  choose  a  profession." 

"  He  has  no  means  but  what  you  furnish,  I  suppose." 
"  I  have  alwaj^s  given  him  and  his  friends  reason  to  understand 
that  I  would  furnish  in  moderation  what  was  necessary  for  jirovid- 
ing  him  with  a  scholarly  education,  and  launching  him  res^Dectably. 
I  am  therefore  bound  to  fulfil  the  expectation  so  raised,"  said  Mr 
Casaubon,  putting  his  conduct  in  the  light  of  mere  rectitude :  a^ 

t.rn,it  nf  dplir-n.py  Avhich  DnT-nthpa.  nntip.pfl  with  admiratioft. 

"  He  has  a  thirst  for  icagg^yig  ;  perhaj^s  he  may  turn  out  a  Bruce 
or  a  ^lungo  Park,"  said  Mr  Brooke.  "  I  had  a  notion  of  that  my- 
self at  one  time." 

"  No,  lie  hac  no  bent  to^^'ards  03cploration,  or  the  enlargemont  of 
our  geognosis :  that  would  be  a  special  purpose  which  I  could 
recognise  with  some  approbation,  though  without  felicitating  him 
on  a  career  which  so  often  ends  in  premature  and  violent  death. 
But  so  far  is  he  from  having  any  desire  for  a  more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  earth's  surface,  that  heL.gaicl  he  should  jDrefer  not  to 
know  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  tliat.  tlipvp  dmnlfl  Kp  som» 
unknown  rpgimis  pi-psprvpd  .qs  Tnint,ipo;-n;rn^indg  ^'^r  the  liQPtic 
imn.o-inntim^," 

"  Well,  there  is  something  in  that,  you  know,"  said  Mr  Brooke, 
who  h^^ertainly  an  impartial  mind. 
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"  It  is,  I  fear,  nothing  more  than  a  part  of  his  general  inaccuracy 
and  indisposition  to  thoroughness  of  all  kinds,  which  would  be  a 
bad  augury  for  him  in  any  profession,  civil  or  sacred,  even  were 
he  so  far  submissive  to  ordinary  rule  as  to  choose  one." 

"  Perhaps  he  has  conscientious  scruples  founded  on  his  own  un- 
fitness," said  I^otliea^  w-ho  jvas-intei'estingjierself  in  finding  a 
favourable  explanation.  "  Because  the  law  and  medicine  should  be 
very  serious  professions  to  undertake,  should  they  not  ?  People's 
lives  and  fortunes  depend  on  them." 

"  Doubtless  ;  but  I  fear  that  my  young  relative  Will  Ladislaw  is 
chieHy  determined  in  his  aversion  to  these  callings  by  a-di.s]ike_tQ__ 
sJead^i-applicaiioB,  and  to  that  kind  of  acquirement  which  is 
needful  instrumentally,  but  is  not  charming  or  iinmpdia,t.p.ly  in-, 
v>t''ig  to  splf-i^idiilffeftfe— tafite.  I  have  insisted  to  him  on  what 
Aristotle  has  stated  with  admirable  brevity,  that  f^j-  the.  achieve-^ 
ment-ofa^ry"  work  regarded  aa  an  end  thettj  musL  be  a  i^rior-exer- 
cise_xa£-maft3T  onorgioB  or  acquired  facilities  uf  a  tjecoiidary^erder, 
deijianxliag  paticncer  I  have  pointed  to  my  own  manuscript 
volumes,  which  represent  the  toil  of  years  preparatory  to  a  work 
not  yet  accomplished.  But  in  vain.  To  careful  reasoning  of  this 
kind  he  replies  by  calling  himself  Pegasus,  and  every  form  of 
prescribed  w^ork  '  harness.' " 

Celia  laughed.  She  was  surprised  to  find  that  Mr  Casaubon 
could  say  something  quite  amusing. 

"  Well,  you  know,  he  may  turn  out  a  Byron,  a  Chatterton,  a 
Churchill — that  sort  of  thing — there's  no  telling,"  said  Mr  Brooke. 
"  Shall  you  let  him  go  to  Italy,  or  wherever  else  he  wants  to  go  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  agreed  to  furnish  him  with  moderate  supplies  for  a 
year  or  so  ;  he  asks  no  more.  I  shall  let  him  be  tried  by  the  test 
of  freedom." 

"That  is  very  kind  of  you,"  said  Dorothea,  looking  up  at  Mr 
Casaubon  wath  delight.  "  It  is  noble.  After  all,  people  may 
really  have  in  them  some  vocation  which  is  not  quite  plain  to 

themselves,   may   they   not  ?      Thpy   mny    pppm    idlp    n.nd.   wnnlr    Vw^- 

n^Mca  flipy  pvp  grrnwing«-  We  sliould  be  Very  patient  with  each 
other,  I  think." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  being  engaged  to  be  married  that  has  made  you 
think  patience  good,"  said  Celia,  as  soon  as  she  and  Dorothea  were 
alone  together,  taking  off"  their  wrappings. 

"  You  mean  that  I  am  very  impatient,  Celia." 

"Yes  ;  when  people  don't  do  and  say  just  what  you  like."  Celia 
had  become  less  afraid  of  "saying  things"  to  Dorothea  since  this 
engagement ;  cleverness  seemed  to  her  n^ore  ]}^^i"^1^  tlmn  fvpr, 
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CHAPTER   X. 

"  He  had  eatched  a  great  cold,  had  he  had  no  other  clothes  to  wear  than  the  skin  of  a 
bear  not  yet  killed." — Fullek. 

Young  Ladislaw  did  not  pay  that  visit  to  which  Mr  Brooke  had 
invited  him,  and  only  six  days  afterwards  Mr  Casaubon  mentioned 
that  his  young  relative  had  started  for  the  Continent,  seeming  by 
this  cold  vagueness  to  waive  inquiry.  Indeed,  Will  had  declined 
to  fix  on  any  more  precise  dastLnatioa-  than  the  (ill Life  area  of 

EUXOpe,      <^'^ninSj    b^    hplrl^   ig    npppgcir^ly  infr.lprfmf-|    nf    fetters;    On 

the  one  hand  it  must  have  the  utmost  play  for  its^t^i^^ntn.neitv : 
on  the  other,  it  may  confidently  await  those  messages  from  the 
universe  which  summon  it  to  its  peculiar  work,  only  placing 
itself  in  an  attitude  of  receptivity  towards  all  sublime  chances. 
The  attitudes  of  receptivity  are  various,  and  Will  had  sincerely 
tried  many  of  them.  He  was  not  excessively  fond  of  wine,  but 
he  had  several  times  taken  too  much,  simply  as  an  exijeriment 
in  that  form  of  ecstasy  ;  he  had  f-acfprl  till  Tip  \vqs_fci"^,  and  then 
suppgd  on  lobster ;  he  had  made  himself  ill  with  doses  of  opium. 
Nothing  greatly  original  had  resulted  from  these  measures ;  and 
the  eftects  of  the  opium  had  convinced  him  that  thepe~w««-^ 
entire  dissimilarity  between  his  constitution  and(T)e  Quincey^ 
The  superadded  circumstance  which  would  evolve  tlie  genius  liad 
not  yet  come  ;  the  universe  had  not  yet  beckoned.  Even  Caesar's 
fortune  at  one  time  was  but  a  grand  presentiment.  We  know 
what  a  masquerade  all  development  i-s,  and  what  effective  shajDes 
may  be  disguised  in  helpless  embryos. — In  fact,  tlie  worldjs^fulL 
gf  lin2i£i£»1  n,nn,1nmpp>  n,nd  liandanrnfydnbimT?  ngg''  '"^H'^d  pnl^,c;^bii^^•^^P« 
Will  saw  clearly  enough  the  pitia.hlp  instanne^  of  long  incubation 
lyoducinp;  no  chicks  and  but  for  gratitude  would  have  laughed 
at  CasauDon,  whose  plodding  application,  rows  of  note-books,  and 
small  taper  of  learned  theory  exploring  the  tossed  ruins  of  the 
world,  seemed  to  enforce  a  moral  entirely  encouraging  to  Will's 
generous  i"eliance  on  the  intentions  of  the  universe  with  regard 
to  himself.  He  held  that  reliance  to  be  a  mark  of  genius ;  and 
certainly  it  is  no  mark  to  the  contrary  ;  genius  consisting  neither 
in  self-conceit  nor  in  humility,  but  in  a  power  to  make  or  do,  not 
anything  in  general,  but  something  in  particular.  Let  him  start 
for  the  Continent,  then,  without  our  pronouncing  on  his  future. 
Among  all  forms  of  mistake,  prophecy  is  the  most  gratuitous. 

But  at  present  this  caution  against  a  too  hasty  judgment  in- 
terests me  more  in  relation  to  Mr  Casaubon  than  to  his  young 
cousin.  If  to  Dorothea  Mr  Casaubon  had  been  the  mere  occasion 
which  had  set  alight  the  fine  inflammable  material  of  her  youthful 
illusions,  does  it  follow  that  he  was  fairly  represented  in  the 
minds  of  those  less  impassioned  personages  who  have  hitherto 
delivered  their  judgments  concerning  him  ?  I  protest  against  any 
absolute  conclusion,  any  prejudice  derived  from  Mrs  Cadwallader's 
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contempt  for  a  noighbouring  clergyman's  alleged  greatness  of 

soul,  or  Sir  James  Cliettain's  poor  opinion  of  his  rival's  legs,— 

from  A[r  Brooke's  failure  to  elicit  a  companion's  ideas,  or  from 

'  '   Celia's  criticism  of  a  middle-aged  scholar's  personal  _  appearance. 

DI  am  not  sure  that  the  greatest  man  of  his  age,  if- ever  that 
solitary  superlative  existed,  could  escape  these  unfavourable  re- 
flections of  himself  in  various  small  mirrors ;  and  even  Milton, 
looking  for  his  portrait  in  a  spoon,  must  submit  to  have  the  facial 
angle  of  a  bumpkin.  Moreover,  if  Mr  Casaubon,  speaking  for 
liiiiist^lf,  has  rather  a  chilling  rhetoric,  it  is  not  therefore  certain 
that  there  is  no  good  work  or  tine  feeling  in  him.  Did  not  an 
immortal  physicist  and  interpreter  of  hieroglyphs  write  detestal)le 
verses  ?  Haa-iiio  theory  of  ,lhe_solar  syste.m.  bei^.n  ad-YancerLbx 
gi-nnofj]]  yiinpupi-g  n.iid  r!Qn.vp.rsa,tinn;i,1  tn,pt' ^  Suppose  we  turn  from 
outside  estimates  of  a  man,  to  wonder,  with  keener  interest,  what 
is  the  report  of  his  own  consciousness  about  his  doings  or  capacity : 
with  what  hindrances  he  is  carrying  on  his  daily  labours  ;  what 
fading  of  hopes,  or  what  deejoer  fixity  of  self-delusion  the  years 
are  marking  off  within  him  ;  and  with  what  spirit  he  wrestles 
against  universal  j^ressui-e,  which  will  one  day  be  too  heavy  for 
him,  and  bring  his  heart  to  its  final  pause.  .Jiaubtless—liis-Jot  is . 
i n^j-vvrfg^iji jn  l^js  o^v^T  pypR  •  and  the  chief  reason  that  we  think 
he  asks  too  large  a  i^lace  in  our  consideration  must  be  our  want 
of  room  for  him,  since  we  refer  him  to  the  Divine  regard  with 
perfect  confidence  ;  nay,  it  is  even  held  sublime  for  our  neighbour 
to  expect  the  utmost  there,  however  little  he  may  have  got  from 
us.  M,f-Gftsaubon,  too,  was  the  ccnti-e  of  his  own  world  ;  if  he 
was  liable  to  think  that  others  were  providentially  made  for  him, 
and  especially  to  consider  them  in  the  light  of  their  fitness  for 
the  author  of  a  'Key  to  all  Mythologies,'  this  trait  is  not  quite 

alien  to  us,  and,,  bkp.  thft  othpr  mp.ndicant  hoTlpg  ^f  Tnnrfa.1s;^j^1flinag^ 
some  of  our  pity.— 

Certainly  this  affair  of  his  marriage  with  Miss  Brooke  touched 
him  more  nearly  than  it  did  any  one  of  the  persons  who  have 
hitherto  shown  their  disapproval  of  it,  and  in  the  pi'esent  stage 
of  things  I  feel  more  tenderly  towards  his  experience  of  success 
than  towards  the  disappointment  of  the  amiable  Sir  James.  For 
in  truth,  as  the  day  fixed  for  his  marriage  came  nearer,  Mr  Casau- 
bon did  not  find  his  spirits  rising ;  nor  did  the  contemplation  of 
that  matrimonial  garden-scene,  where,  as  all  experience  showed, 
the  path  was  to  be  bordered  with  flowers,  jDrove  persistently  more 
enchanting  to.Jiim  tlxaja-tbp  nnmistomed  vaults  where  he  walked 
taper  in  liand.  He  did  not  confess  to  himself,  still  less  could  he 
have  breathed  to  another,  his  surprise  that  though  he  had  won 
a  lovely  and  noble-hearted  girl  he  had  not  won  delight, — which 
he  had  also  regarded  as  an  object  to  be  found  by  search.  It  is 
true  that  he  knew  all  the  classical  passages  implying  the  con- 
trary ;  but  Rowing  classical  passages,  we  find^js  a,  .-Ha-ode-  of 
motinn^whip!b---ft3kpiajrig  wljy  t.lipy~Tpa.vp  fio  b'ttip  pvti'n.  fpyce  for 
thffH'-pprsnnn.l  appli^w^J^n. 

Poor  Mr  Casaubon  had  imagined  that  his  long  studious  bachelor- 
hood liad  stored  up  for  liim_a  compound  interest  of  enjoyment. 
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and  that  large  drafts  on  his  affections  would  not  fail  to  be 
honoured ;  for  we  all  of  us,  grave  or  light,  get  our  thoughts  en- 
tangled  in  "nietaiiliors,  and  act  fatally  on  the  strength  of  them. 
Siia  now  "Ee  _was  in  dangei'^of. being  saddened  b,Y_tJi£-Y.ery  con- 
viction that  his  circumstances  were  unusually  happy  :  there  was 
nothing^externai  by  whicITTie  could  account  for  a  certain  blank- 
ness  of  sensibility  which  came  over  him  just  when  his  expectant 
gladness  should  have  been  most  lively,  just  when  he  exchanged 
the  accustomed  dulness  of  his  Lowick  library  for  his  visits  to 
the  Grange.  Here  was  a  weary  exiDerience  in  which  he  was  as 
utterly  condemned  to  loneliness  as  in  the  despair  which  some- 
times threatened  him  while  toiling  in  the  morass  of  authorship 
without  seeming  nearer  to  the  goal.  And  his  was  that  worst 
loneliness  which  would  shrink  from  sympathy.  He  could  not  but 
wish  that  Dorothea  should  think  him  not  less  happy  than  the 
world  would  expect  her  successful  suitor  to  be  ;  and  in  relation 
to  his  authorship  he  leaned  on  her  young  trust  and"\'e'neration.  (J 
he  jiked_ho_d raw  forth  lier  fresh  interpsf-,  in  listening,  as  ajneans 
of  encQuragement  to  himself :  in  talking  to  her  he  presented  all 
his  performance  and  intention  with  the  reflected  confidence  of 
the  pedagogue,  and  rid  himself  for  the  time  of  that  chilling 
ideal  audience  which  crowded  his  laborious  uncreative  hours 
with  the  vaporous  pressure  of  Tartarean  shades. 

For  to  Dorothea,  after  that  toy-lD65Tiistwy"of'the  world  adapted 
to  young  ladies  which  had  made  the  chief  pai-t  of  her  education, 
Mr  Casaubgn's  talk  abou_t_his  great  book  w^t;  f^^]]  d  npw  v^^g^-ag  ; 
ancrthis_s£nas_of  revel  at lorij  this  surprise  of  a  nearer  introduction 
to  Stoics  anclAlexandrians,  as  peojole  who  had  ideas  not  totally 
unlike  her  own,  kept  in  abej^ance  for  the  time  her  usual  eagerness 
for  a  binding  theory  which  could  bring  her  own  life  and  doctrine 
into  strict  connection  with  that  amazing  past,  and  give  the  re- 
motest sources  of  knowledge  some  bearing  on  her  actions.  That 
more  complete  teaching  would  come  —  Mr  Casaubon  would  tell 
her  all  that :  she  was  looking  forward  to  higher  initiation  in  ideas, 
as  she  was  looking  forward  to  marriage,  and  blending  her  dim 
conceptions  of  both.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  sui^pose 
that  Dorothea  would  have  cared  about  any  share  in  Mr  Casau- 
bon's  learning  as  mere  accomplishment ;  for  though  opinion  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Freshitt  and  Tipton  had  pronounced  her  clever, 
that  epithet  would  not  have  described  her  to  circles  in  whose  more 
precise  vocabulary  cleverness  implies  mere  aptitude  for  knowing 
and  doing,  apart  from  character.  All  her  eagerness  for  acquire- 
ment lay  within  that  full  current  of  sympathetic  motive  in  which 
her  ideas  and  impulses  were  habitually  swept  along.     Bhe  did 

not-Want    to    deck    hersol^   ^^^'^i\^    Imnwlnrlnm — fr>  wpn r   jf,   jfinsR   frnm 

the  nerves  and  blond  tha.t  fpd  hpi-  nntinp  ;  andJlj^he. hatLwritten 
a_book  she  must  have  done  it  as  Rnint,  Theresa  did.  underTlie 

COUUtiaaitl   of    an  authority   thnt   rnngtminprl    lipr    pnp,spi'pnr-p       P.nt 

sonirth i I ig  she  yearned  for-bv  whieb-hef-lifo  might  bo  filkd  with 
acHon  at  once  rational  and  judt^t :  n.nd-siiiCH  <,1ib  lirim  w^s  ^'iirip 
by^  jEoi^guiding  visions  and  spiritual  jdircctors,  since  prayerJifiight- 
eued  yearning   but  not  instruction,  what  lamp  was  there   but 
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ksfiwledgej  Surely  learned  men  kept  the  only  oil ;  and  wjio 
more  learned  than  Mr  Casaubon? 

Thus  in  these  brief  weeks  Dorothea's  joyous  grateful  exjiecta- 
tiou  was  unbroken,  and  however  her  lover  might  occasionally  be 
conscious  of  flatness,  he  could  never  refer  it  to  any  slackening  of 
her  affectionate  interest. 

The  season  was  mild  enough  to  encourage  the  project  of  ex- 
tending the  \w;flding  journey  as  far  as  Rome,  and  ^Ir  Casaubon 
was  anxious  for  this  because  he  "syished  to  insiiect-somc  irninu- 
scripts  in  the  Vatican. 

"I  still  regret  that  your  sister  is  not  to  accompany  us,"  he 
said  one  morning,  some  time  after  it  had  been  ascertained  that 
Celia  objected  to  go,  and  that  Dorothea  did  not  wish  for  her 
companionship.  "  Y-^u  will  liavp  mr^ny  lonely  hnnrs,  Dorotliea. 
for  I  shall  be  constrained  to  make  the  utmost  use  of  my  time 
during  our  stay  in  Rome,  and  I  should  feel  more  at  liberty  if 
you  had  a  companion." 

The  words  "  I  should  feel  more  at  liberty  "  grated  on  Dorothea. 

,      Fjir  th"  tirct  timp:  h~'   sppa.kiTig  to  ATr  CnRa.nbnn,  she_  coloured  from 
'-^     annoyance. 

V*oir must  have  misunderstood  me  very  much,"  she  said,  "if 
you  think  I  should  not  enter  into  the  value  of  your  time — if  you 
think  that  I  should  not  willingly  give  up  whatever  interfered 
with  your  using  it  to  the  best  purpose." 

"That  is  very  amiable  in  you,  my  dear  Dorothea,"  said  ]\Ir 
Casaubon,  not  in  the  Icaat  noticlug  thai  she  v\as  huil ;  "  but  if 
you  had  a  lady  as  your  companion,  I  could  put  you  both  under 
the  care  of  a  cicerone,  and  we  could  thus  achieve  two  purposes  in 
the  same  sj^ace  of  time." 

"jjjpg  you  will  not  refer  to  this  ngt^m,"  said  Dorothea,  rather 
haughtily.  But  iaimodiatoly  oho  feared  that  lIio  wan  wtung,  and 
turning  towards  him  she  laid  her  hand  on  his,  adding  in  a  different 
tone,  "Pray  do  not  be  anxious  about  me.  I  shall  have  so  much 
to  think  of  when  I  am  alone.  And  TantripiD  will  be  a  sufficient 
comiDanion,  just  to  take  care  of  me.  I  could  not  bear  to  have 
Celia :  she  would  be  miserable." 

It  was  time  to  dress.  There  was  to  Ije  a  dimier-party  that 
day,  the  last  of  the  parties  which  were  held  at  the  Grange  as 
proper  preliminaries  to  the  wedding,  and  Dorothea  was  glad  of 
a  reason  for  moving  away  at  once  on  the  sound  of  the  bell,  as 
if  she  needed  more  than  her  usual  amount  of  preparation.  ,±jiie 
was^ashamed  of  Jjeing  irritated  from  some  causo  ahc  could-not 
deSSi^eyen  to  Iiers&tf ;  for  though  she  had  no  intention  to  be  un- 
truthful,  her  xsply^hgtd.  not  touchpfl  fVip  rpal  hurt  within  her. 
Mr  Casaubon's  woi'ds  Had  beeniquite  reasonable,  yet  they  had 
^      brougkt-a.  vague  instantaneous  sense  of  aloofness  on  his  part. 

"  Surely  I  am  in  a  strangely  selfish  weak  state  of  mind,"  she  said 
to  herself.  "  How  can  I  have  a  husband  who  is  so  much  above 
me  without  knowing  that  he  needs  me  less  than  I  need  him  ? " 

_  Having  convinced  herself  that  3Ir  Casaubon  Avas  altogether 
right,  she  i-ecovered  her  equanimity,  and  was  an  agreeable  image 
of  serene  dignity  when  she  came  into  the  draAving-room  in  her 
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§i|ver-gi'ey  firess — the  simple  lines  of  her  dark -brown  hair  parted 
over  her  brow  and  coiled  massively  behind,  in  keeping  with  the 
entire  absence  from  her  manner  and  expressioji  of  all  search  after 
mere  effect.  Sometimes  when  Dorothea  was  in  company,  tliere 
seemed  to  be  as  complete  an  air  of  repose  about  her  as  if  she  had 
been  a  picture  of  Santa  Barbara  looking  out  from  her  tower  into 
the  clear  air ;  but  these  interval"  of  quietude  made  the  energy 
of  her  speech  and  emotion  the  more  remarked  when  some  outward 
appeal  had  touched  her. 

She  was  naturally  the  subject  of  many  observations  this  even- 
ing, for  the  diiuier-party  was  large  and  rather  more  miscellane- 
ous as  to  the  male  portion  than  any  which  had  lieen  held  at  the 
Gjjflji^  since  Mr  Brooke's  nieces  had  resided  with  him,  so  that 
the  talking  was  done  in  diyts  and  trios  more  or  less  inhn.n-nmp'mis^ 
There  was  the  newly-elected  mayor  of  Middlemarch,  who  haiDpenecT 
to  be  a  manufacturer  ;  the  philanthropic  banker  his  brother-in-law, 
who  predominated  so  much  in  the  town  that  some  called  him  a 
Metliodist,  others  a  hypocrite,  according  to  the  resources  of  their 
vocabulary  ;  and  there  were  various  professional  men.  In  fact, 
]\Irs  Cadwallader  said  that  Brooke  was  beginning  to  treat  the 
Middlemarchers,  and  that  she  preferred  the  farmers  at  the  tithe- 
dinner,  who  drank  her  health  unpretentiously,  and  were  not 
ashamed  of  their  grandfather's  furniture.  For  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  before  Reform  had  done  its  notable  pai't  in  develop- 
ing the  political  consciousness,  there  was  a  clearer  distinction 
of  ranks  and  a  dimmer  distinction  of  parties  ;  so  that  ]\Ir  Brooke's 
miscellaneous  invitations  seemed  to  belong  to  that  general  laxity 
which  came  from  his  inordinate  travel  and  habit  of  taking  too 
much  in  the  form  of  ideas. 

Already,  as  Miss  Brooke  passed  out  of  the  dining-room,  oppor- 
tunity was  found  for  some  inter jectional  "  asides." 

"A  tine  woman,  Miss  Brooke  !  an  uncommonly  fine  vi^oman, 
by  God  ! "  said  Mr  Standish,  the  old  lawyer,  who  had  been  so 
long  concerned  with  tne  landed  gentry  that  he  had  become  landed 
himself,  and  used  that  oath  in  a  deep-mouthed  manner  as  a  sort 
of  armorial  bearings,  stamping  the  speech  of  a  man  who  held 
a  good  position. 

Mr  Bulstrode,  the  banker,  seemed  to  be  addressed,  but  that 
gentleman  disliked  coarseness  and  profanity,  and  merely  bowed. 
The  remark  was  taken  up  by  Mr  Qhichely,  a  middle-aged  bachelor 
and  coursing  celebrity,  who  had  a  complexion  something  like  an 
Easter  egg,  a  few  hairs  carefully  arranged,  and  a  cai^riage  implying 
the  consciousness  of  a  distinguished  appearance. 

"  Yes,  but  not  my  style  of  woman  :  I  like  a  woman  who  lays 
herself  out  a  little  more  to  please  us.  There  should  be  a  little 
filigree  about  a  woman — something  of  the  coquette.  A  man  likes 
a  sort  of  challenge.  The  more  of  a  dead  set  she  makes  at  you 
the  better." 

"There's  some  truth  in  that,"  said  Mr  Standish,  disposed  to 
be  genial.  "And,  by  God,  it's  usually  the  way  with  them.  I 
supjiose  it  answers  some  wise  ends :  Providence  made  them  so, 
eh,  Bulstrode?" 
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"  I  should  be  disposed  to  refer  coquetry  to  another  source,"  said 
'  Mr  Bulstrode.     "  I  should  rather  refer  it  to  the  devil." 

"Ay,  to  be  sure,  there  should  be  a  little  devil  in  a  woman," 
said  Mr  Chichely,  whose  study  of  the  fair  sex  seemed  to  have 
been  detrimental  to  his  theology.  "  And  I  like  them  blond,  with 
a  certain  gait,  and  a  swan  neck.  Between  ourselves,  the  mayor's 
daughter  is  more  to  my  taste  than  Miss  Brooke  or  Miss  Celia 
either.  If  I  were  a  marrying  man  I  should  choose  Miss  Vincy 
before  either  of  them." 

"Well,  make  up,  make  up,"  said  Mr  Standish,  jocosely;  "you 
see  the  middle-aged  fellows  carry  the  day." 

Mr  Chichely  shook  his  head  with  much  meaning  :  he  was  not 
going  to  incur  the  certainty  of  being  accepted  by  the  woman  he 
would  choose. 

The  Miss  Vincy  who  had  the  honour  of  being  Mr  Chichely's 
ideal  was  of  course  not  present ;  for  Mj  Brooke,  always  objecting 
to  go  ton  far,  would  not  have  chosen  that  iiis  nieces  slimikLmeet 
th^'^  d'^ir^^htP^  "^  ^  \Tirlf11pTnarch  manufacturer,  unlessit  were  on 
I'Hpiibli'"  ^»»nr-ir^n- — The  feminine  part  of  the  company  included 
none  whom  LadyXiidiaiJi  or  Mrs  Cadwallader  could  object  to  ; 
for  ]\Irs  B^nf rew,  'the  colonel's  widow,  was  not  only  unexception- 
able in  point  of  breeding,  but  also  interesting  on  the  ground  of 
her  complaint,  which  puzzled  the  doctors,  and  seemed  clearly  a 
case  wherein  the  fulness  of  professional  knowledge  might  need 
the  supplement  of  quackery.  Lady  Chettam,  who  attributed  her 
own  remarkable  health  to  home-made  bitters  united  with  constant 
medical  attendance,  entered  with  much  exercise  of  the  imagina- 
tion into  Mrs  Renfrew's  account  of  symptoms,  and  into  the  amaz- 
ing futility  in  her  case  of  all  strengthening  medicines. 

"  Where  can  all  the  strength  of  those  medicines  go,  my  dear  ? " 
said  the  mild  but  stately  dowager,  turning  to  Mrs  Cadwallader 
reflectively,  when  Mrs  Renfrew's  attention  was  called  away. 

"  It  strengthens  the  disease,"  said  the  Rector's  wife,  much  too 
well-born  not  to  be  an  amateur  in  medicine.  "Everything  de- 
pends on  the  constitution :  some  people  make  fat,  some  blood, 
and  some  bile— that's  my  view  of  the  matter ;  and  whatever  they 
take  is  a  sort  of  grist  to  the  mill." 

"  Then  she  ought  to  take  medicines  that  would  reduce — reduce 
the  disease,  you  know,  if  you  are  right,  my  dear.  And  I  think 
what  you  say  is  reasonable." 

"Certainly  it  is  reasonable.  You  have  two  sorts  of  potatoes, 
fed  on  the  same  soil.  One  of  them  grows  more  and  more 
watery " 

"  Ah !  like  this  poor  Mrs  Renfrew  —  that  is  what  I  think. 
Dropsy  !  There  is  no  swelling  yet — it  is  inward.  I  should  say 
she  ought  to  take  drying  medicines,  shouldn't  you '^ — or  a  dry 
hot-air  bath.     ]Many  things  might  be  tried,  of  a  drying  nature." 

"  Let  her  try  a  certain  person's  pamphlets,"  said  j^Frs  Cadwal- 
lader in   an   undertone,  seeing  the  gc-nflpnipn   e-ntM-      "  Tfp  rlopg 
not  ^wiuit_dxy.ing. 
J       "  Who,  my  dear  ? "  said  Lady  Chettam,  a  charming  woman,  not 
so  quick  as  to  nullify  the  pleasure  of  exjDlanation. 
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"The  bridegroom — Casaubon.  Jle  has  certainly  been  drying 
up  faster  since  the  engagement :  tne  flame  of  passion,  I  suppose." 

"  I  should  think  he  is  far  fi'om  having  a  gooci  constitution,  said 
Lady  Chettam,  with  a  still  deeper  undertone.  "And  then  his 
studies — s«  ^ery  dry,  as  you  say." 

"  Really,  by  the  side  of  Sir  James,  he  looks  like  a^eath's  head 

-^skinned  over  for  the  occasion.  -'Ntai-k  my  words  :  in  a  year  from 

this  time  that  girl  will  hate  him.     She  looks  up  to  him  as  an 

oracle  now,  and  by-and-by  she  will  be  at  the  other  extreme.     All 

flightiness  ! " 

"  How  very  shocking  !  I  fear  she  is  headstrong.  But  tell  me 
— you  know  all  about  liim — is  there  anything  very  bad  ?  "What  is 
the  truth  ? "' 

"  The  truth  ?  he  is  as  bad  as  the  wrong  pViycin — nggfy  ^■o  t!i^z(^^ 
nnd  riiire  to  disngrno  " 

"There  could  not  be  anything  worse  than  that,"  said  Lady 
Chettam,  with  so  vivid  a  conception  of  the  physic  that  she  seemed 
to  have  learned  something  exact  about  ^Ir  Casaubon's  disadvan- 
tages. "  However,  James  will  hear  nothing  against  Miss  Brooke. 
He  says  she  is  the  mirror  of  women  still." 

"  That  is  a  generous  make-believe  of  his.  Depend  upon  it,  he 
likes  little  Celia  better,  and  she  appreciates  him.  I  hope  you 
like  myJittlp  Celin?" 

"  Certainly ;  she  is  fonder  of  geraniums,  and  seems  more  docile, 
though  not  so  fine  a  figure.  But  we  were  talking  of  physic  :  tell 
me  about  this  new  young  surgeon,  Mr-tyd^aie.  I  am  told  he  is 
wonderfully  clever  :  he  certainly  looks  it — a  fine  brow  indeed." 

"  He  is  a  gentleman.  I  heard  him  talking  to  Humphrey.  He 
talks  well." 

"Yes.     Mr  Brooke  says  he  is  one  of  the  T.ydgates  of  Northum- 

hprla.nrl,   rpally  wo]]    pnnnpntprl One   does   not  expect  it  in  a 

practitioner  of  that  kind.  For  my  own  part,  I_Jike  a  medical 
man  more  nn  a  fnnting  -\Hth  fhe-.  sprvants^  they  are  often  all 
the  cleverer.  I  assure  you  I  found  poor  Hicks's  judgment  un- 
failing ;  I  never  knew  him  wrong.  He  was  coarse  and  butcher- 
like, but  he  knew  my  constitution.  It  was  a  loss  to  me  his  going 
ofl:'  so  suddenly.  Dear  me,  what  a  very  animated  conversation 
jMiss  Brooke  seems  to  be  having  with  this  Mr  Lydgate  ! " 

"She  is   talking  cottages  and   hospitals  with  him,"  said  1\frs- 
Cadwalladcr.  whoao  opifv.  rind  pnwpr  nf  interpretation  were  quick. 
"I  believe  he  is  a  soft  of  philanthropist,  so  Brooke  is  sure  to  take 
him  up." 

"  James,"  said  Lady  Chettam  when  her  son  came  near,  "  bring 
Mr  Lydgate  and  introduce  him  to  me.     I  want  to  test  him." 

The  afiable  dowager  declared  herself  delighted  with  this  oppor- 
tunity of  making  ]Mr  Lydgate's  acquaintance,  having  heard  of 
his  success  in  treating  fever  on  a  new  plan. 

Mt;JLytlgato  bad  the'^TMdTVnl  occoiiiplishment  of  looking  per- 
fpft.ly  crr'A.x-f^  wV|p.tPvpr  nnngpngA  >\'7j!s~tal  ked  to  him,  and  his  dark 
stead:^eyes  gave  him  impressiveness  as  a  listener!  He  was~as 
little  as  possible  like  the  lamented  Hicks,  especially  in  a  certain 
careless  refinement  about  his  toilette  and  utterance.    Yet  Lady 
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Chettam  gathered  much  confidence  in  him.  He  confirmed  her 
view  of  her  own  constitution  as  being  peculiar,  by  admitting 
that  all  constitutions  might  be  called  peculiar,  and  h&  dirl  not 
-vleny  tb^f^.  Vipi-r  might  be  mnrp  peculiar  thap  nthprs^Hp.  did  not 
approve  of  a  too  lowering  system,  including~i-eckless  cupping, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  of  incessant  port-wine  and  bark.  He 
said  "Tthipk  ,gn"  with  an  air  of  so  much  deference  accompanying 
tlie  insight  of  agreement,  that  she  formed  the  most  cordial  opinion 
of  his  talents. 

"  I  am  quite  pleased  with  your  i)rotege^^  she  said  to  Mr  Brooke 
before  going  away. 

"  My  protege  ? — dear  me  ! — who  is  that  ? "  said  Mr  Brooke. 

"This  young  Lydgate,  the  new  doctor.  He  seems  to  me  to 
understand  his  profession  admirably." 

"  Oh,  Lydgate  !  he  is  not  my  protege^  you  know ;  only  I  knew 
an  uncle  of  his  who  sent  me  a  letter  about  him.  However,  I 
think  he  is  likely  to  be  first-rate — has  studied  in  Paris,  knew 
Broussais  ;  has  ideas,  you  know — wants  to  raico  tltr  pt'ofe!JSrt>n." 

"  Lydgate  has  lots  of  ideas,  quite  new,  about  .'yjeiitiiatriwi  and 
dicftTiihat  sort  of  thing,"  resumed  Mr  Brooke,  after  he  had  handed 
out  Lady  Chettam,  and  had  returned  to  be  civil  to  a  group  of 
Middlemarchers. 

"  Hang  it,  do  you  think  that  is  quite  sound  ? — upsetting  the 
old  treatment,  which  has  made  Englishmen  what  they  are?" 
said  Mr  Standish. 

"Medical  knowledge  is  at  a  low  ebb  among  us,"  said  Mr  Bul- 
strode,  who  spoke  in  a  subdued  tone,  and  had  rather  a  sickly  air. 
"  I,  for  my  part,  hail  the  advent  of  ]\Ir  Lydgate.  I  hope  to  find 
good  reason  for  confiding  the  new  hospital  to  his  management." 

"  That  is  all  very  fine,"  replied  Mr  Standish,  who  was  not  fond 
of  Mr  Bulstrode ;  "  if  you  like  him  to  try  experiments  on  your 
hospital  patients,  and  kill  a  few  people  for  charity,  I  have  no 
objection.  But  I  am  not  going  to  hand  money  out  of  my  purse 
to  have  experiments  tried  on  me.  I  like  treatment  that  has  been 
tested  a  little." 

"Well,  you  know,  Standish,  every  dose  you  take  is  an  experi- 
ment— an  experiment,  you  know,"  said  j\Ir  Brooke,  nodding  to- 
wards the  lawyer. 

"  Oh,  if  you  talk  in  that  sense  ! "  said  Mr- Standish,--  with  as 
—much  dioguat  at  auch  non-legal  quibbling  as  a  man  c^m  well  -be- 
__t''qy  towRi'ds  a  vttl1ll^b1^'  ^'1i^ll! 

"  I  should  be  glad  of  any  treatment  that  would  cure  me  with- 
out reducing  me  to  a  skeleton,  like  poor  Grainger,"  said  ^^fe^IiiiCX* 
tlte  mayor,  a  florid  man,  who  would  have  served  for  a  study  of 
fTesh  in  striking  contrast  with  the  Franciscan  tints  of  Mr  Bul- 
strode. "  It's  an  uncommonly  dangerous  thing  to  be  left  without 
any  padding  against  the  shafts  of  disease,  as  somebody  said, — and 
I  think  it  a  very  good  expression  myself." 

^Ir  Lydgate,  of  course,  was  out  of  hearing.  He  had  quitted 
the  party  early,  and  would  have  thought  it  altogether  tedious  but 
for  the  novelty  of  certain  introductions,  especially  the  introduc- 
tion to  Miss  Brooke,  whose  youthful  bloom,  with  her  a2)proaching 
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marriage  to  that  faded  scholar,  and  her  intei'est  in  matters 
socially  useful,  gave  her  the  piquancy  of  an  unusual  combination. 

"  She  is  a  good  creature — that  tine  girl — but  a  little  too  earnest," 
he  thought.  "It  is  troublesome  to  talk  to  such  women.  They 
are  always  wanting  reasons,  yet  they  are  too  ignorant  to  under- 
stand the  merits  of  any  question,  and  usually  fall  back  on  their 
moral  sense  to  settle  things  after  their  own  taste." 

Evidently  Miss  Brooke  was  not  j\Ir  Lydgate's  sty1«^  nf  wnmajx 
any  more  than  Mr  Chichely's'  Considered,  indeed,  in  relation 
to  the  latter,  whose  mind  was  matured,  she  was  altogether  a 
mistake,  and  calculated  to  shock  his  trust  in  final  causes,  including 
the  adaptation  of  line  young  women  to  purple-faced  bachelors. 
But  Lydgate  was  less  ripe,  and  might  possibly  have  experience 
before  him  which  would  modify  his  ojoinion  as  to  the  most  excel- 
lent things  in  woman. 

]\Iiss  Brooke,  however,  was  not  again  seen  by  either  of  these 
gentlemen  under  her  maiden  name.  Not  long  after  that  dinner- 
party she  had  become  Mrs  Casaubon,  and  was  on  her  way  to 
Rome. 
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"  But  drrij^andi  lnii^iiir',1    iiii  h  nn  rucujrlnjrr. 

And  l^prsnns  -^pfh  as  cnin^vly  would  ChoOSe. 

When  she  would  show  an  image  of  the  times, 
And  sport  with  human  follies,  not  with  crimes." 

— Ben  Jonson. 

Lydgate,  in  fact,  was  already  conscious  of  being  fascinated  by 
a  woman  strikingly  different  from  IMiss  Brooke  :  he  did  not  in 
the  least  suppose  that  he  had  lost  his  balance  and  fallen  in  love, 
but  he  had  said  of  that  particular  woman,  "fi)ip  ig  p;rapp  jtpp-lf  • 
she  is  pei'fectlylovely  and  a.pt^nmpb'sbpd- — That  is  what  a  woman 
ought  to  be":  she"  ought  to  produce  the  effect  of  exquisite  music." 
Plairuwomen  he  regarded  as  he  did  the  other  severe  facts  of  life, 

f^  hf    fappf]    wit]i    pbilngQjihy    ftnd    investiga.tpd    by    scipixcp.       But         l| 

T?^iafl.mnnr1  Vinr^y, gppmpri   to  liave  the  true  melodic  charm;  and     \^ 
wKen"a  man  has  seen  the  woman  whom  he  would  have  chosen     \ 
if  he  had  intended  to  marry  speedily,  V<ig-  yp'^^nining  a  bachelor      \ 
yill  usually  depend  on  her  rpsnbitinn  rather  tlinn  2II_hi°     Lydgate 
believed  that  he  should  not  marry  for  several  years  :  not  marry 
until  he  had  trodden  out  a  good  clear  path  for  himself  away  from 
the  broad  road  which  was  quite  ready  made.     He  had  seen  Miss      , 
Vincy  above  his  horizon  almost  as  long  as  it  had  taken  ]\Ir  Casau- 
bon to  become  engaged  and  married  :  but  this  learned  gentleman 
was  possessed  of  a  fortune  ;  he   had   assembled   his  voluminous 
notes,  and  had  made  that  sort  of  reputation  which  precedes  per- 
formance,— often  the  larger  part  of  a  man's  fame.      He  took  a 
wife,  as  we  have  seen,  ta^adorn  the  remaining  quadrant  of  his 
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course  and  be  a  little  moon  that  would  cause  hardly  a  calculable 
couibe,.uiu   JO  T,,Ho-ate   was    vouns,   poor,   ambitious.      Me 

E^lSlcentuV  b^^^^^^^^^  i-tead  o^  behind  him    and  he 

a     come  to  5l  ddlemarch  bent  on  doing  many  things  that  were 
hacl  come  to  ^>ii^  fortune  or  even  secure  him  a  good 

not  f^^f«tly^"^^^^^S^,Xr  such  circumstances,  taking  a  wife  is 

income.     To  ^^  ™f,f^^^7^Juestion  of  adornment,  however  highly 
something  more  than  a  que^tio  ^^^^  ^,  .^  ^^^ 

^icTIn  ont  'v  fely  f uncJioL.     To  his  (aste,  guided  by  a  single 
V    P^^^^       \-'°  UrP  WIS  the  point  on  which  Miss_Bmoke  would 
^^   rS'nd  Tant'^,  noTwithXding  her  undeifebl^l^auty.     |h| 
S   ^  dMlnot   li-"^-   of°Vl.ino-s  froni  the  pmper  femimne,  n,nf?-1e.     The 
V  J  S^i;??tf^  women  was  about  aTrelaxmg  as  going  from  your 
LS   wo  ki  teach  the  second  form,  instead  of  reclining  in  a  paradise 
3\^^^[h  sweet  laughs  for  bird-notes,  and  blue  eyes  tor  a  heaven. 
I  3^   CertlinlV  nothing  at  present  could  seem  much  less  important 
^     to  Lvd-ate  than  the  tunl  of  Miss  Brooke's  mind,  or  to  Miss  Brooke 
than  the  qualities  of  the  woman  who  had  attracted  this  young 
s  r^eon     But  any  one  watching  keenly  the  stealthy  convergence 
of  human  lots,  sees  a  slow  preparation  of  etiects  from  one  life  on 
anothei   which  tells  like  a  calculated  irony  on  the  indifference  or 
Sie  frozen  stare  with  which  we  look  at  our  unintroduced  neigh- 
bour.    Destiny  stands  by  sarcastic  with  our  dramatis  personw 

^^%d  provbiciTsociety  had  its  share  of  this  subtle  movement : 
had  not  only  its  striking  downfalls,  its  brilliant  young  professional 
ancUes  who  ended  by  living  up  an  entry  with  a  drab  and  six 
chS  ren  for  their  establishment,  but  also  those  less  marked  vicis- 
s  tuc  es  which   are  constantly  shifting  the  boundaries  of  social 
intercourse,  and  begetting  new  consciousness  of  ^f^^rd«P«^|  e^^^^^^ 
Some  slipped  a  little  downward,  some  got  higher  footing  .  people 
den  ed  aspirates,  gained  wealth,  and  fastidious  gentlemen  stood 
for  boroughs;   some  were  caught  in  political  currents,  some  in 
ecclesiastical,  and  perhaps  found  themselves  s^'prismgly  grouped 
in  consequence ;   while  a  few  personages  or  families  that  stood 
'Sth  rocky  firmness  amid  all  this  fluctuation,  were  slowly  pre- 
senting new  aspects  in  spite  of  solidity,  and  altering  with  the 
douHe  change  if  self  and  beholder.     Municipal  town  and  rural 
parish  gradually  made  fresh  threads  of  connection -gradually 
L  the  old  stocking  gave  way  to  the  savmgs-bank,  and  the  worship 
of  the  solar  guinea  became  extinct ;  while  squires  and  J>aronets 
and  even  lords  who  had  once   lived  blamelessly  afar  from  the 
civic  mind,  gathered  the  faultiness  of  closer  acquaintanceship. 
Settlers,  too,  caibe  from  distant  counties,  s©me  with  an  alarming 
novelty  of  skill,  others  with  an  ottensive  advantage  m  cunning. 
In  fact,  much  the  same  sort  of  movement  and  mixture  went  on 
in  old  England  as  we  fin^indder  Herodotus,  who  ^^^^  V^/^n^"? 
what  had  been,  thoughTir  welTTn^-ta^e  a  ^^'^mans  lot  for   his 
starting-point;  though  lo,  as  a  maiden  apparently  beguiled  by 
attractive  merchandise,  was  the  reverse  of  ^Ji^?,  Brooke    and  in 
this  respect  perhaps  bore  more  resemblance  to  Rosamond  Vmcy 
who  had  excellent  taste  in  costume,  with  that  nymph-like  hguie 
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and    pnrp    MorirlnPQg    wViipIn    givp    thp    Inrfrpct    rangp    in    phnipp     in 

the  flow  nnd  f^olnnT-  r>f  rlmppiy.  But  these  things  made  only  part 
of  her  charm.  She  was  admitted  to  be  the  flower  of  ATrs  T.eman's 
sohooVthe  chief  school  in  the  county,  where  the  teaching  included 
all  that  was  demanded  in  the  accomplished  female — even  to  ejitraSj 
siK'h  ns  the  g^^-^-Jpg  i"  ^"''^  ^n^--  '^f  n,  rnrri^g^-  Mrs  Lemon  herself 
had  always  held  up  Miss  Vincy  as  an  example  :  no  pupil,  she  said, 
exceeded  that  young  lady  for  ni£jital  Requisition  and  propriety  of 
speech,  while  her  mjisical_exee«ti©n  was  quite  exceptional.  We 
cannot  help  the  M^ay  in  which  people  speak  of  us,  and  probably 
if  Mrs  Lemon  had  undertaken  to  describe  Juliet  or  Imogen,  these 
heroines  would  not  have  seemed  poetical.  The  first  vision  of 
Rosamond  would  have  been  enough  with  most  judges  to  dispel 
any  jirejudice  excited  by  Mrs  Lemon's  praise. 

Lydgate  could  not  be  long  in  Middlemarch  without  having  that 
agreeable  vision,  or  even  without  making  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Vincy  family  ;  for  though  Mii_Eeacock,-whose  practice  he  had  paid 
something  to  enter  on,  had  not  been  their  doctor  (]\Irs  Vincy  not 
liking  the  lowering  system  adoj)ted  by  him),  he  had  many  patients 
among  their  connections  and  acquaintances.  For  who  of  any 
consequence  in  Middlemarch  was  not  connected  or  at  least  ac- 
quainted with  the  Vinnyg  ?  They  were  oldrtnauufacLurei'S,  and 
had  kept  a  good  house  for  three  generations,  in  which  there  had 
naturally  been  much  intei'marrying  with  neighbours  more  or  less 
decidedly  genteel.  Mr  Viaicy's  sister  had  made  a  wealthy  match 
in  accepting  Mr  Bulstrode,  who,  however,  as  a  man  not  born  in 
the  town,  and  altogether  of  dimly-known  origin,  was  considered 
to  have  done  well  in  uniting  himself  with  a  real  Middlemarch 
family  ;  on  the  other  hand,  Mr  Vincy  had  descended  a  little, 
having  taken  an  innkeeper's  daughter.  But  on  this  side  too 
there  was  a  cheering  sense  of  money  ;  for  Mrs  Vincy's  sister  had 
been  second  wife  to  rich  old  Mr  Featherstone,  and  had  died 
childless  years  ago,  so  that  her  nephews  and  nieces  might  be 
supposed  to  touch  the  affections  of  the  widower.  And  it  happened 
that  Mr  Bulstrode  and  Mr  Featherstone,  two  of  Peacock's  most 
important  patients,  had,  from  different  causes,  given  an  especially 
good  reception  to  his  successor,  who  had  raised  some  partisanship 
as  well  as  discussion.  Mr  Wrench,  medical  attendant  to  the 
Vincy  family,  very  early  had  grounds  for  thinking  lightly  of 
Lydgate's  professional  discretion,  and  there  was  no  report  about 
liim  which  was  not  retailed  at  the  Vincys',  where  visitors  were 
frequent.  ]\Ir  Vincy  was  more  inclined  to  general  good-fellow- 
ship than  to  taking  sides,  but  there  was  no  need  for  him  to  be 
hasty  in  making  any  new  man's  acquaintance.  Rosamond  silently 
wished  that  her  father  would  invite  Mr  Lydgate.  She  was  tired 
of  the  faces  and  figures  she  had  always  been  used  to — the  various 
irregular  profiles  and  gaits  and  turns  of  phrase  distinguishing 
those  Middlemarch  young  men  whom  she  had  known  as  boys.  She 
had  been  at  school  with  girls  of  higher  position,  whose  brothers, 
she  felt  sure,  it  would  have  been  possible  for  her  to  be  more 
interested  in,  than  in  these  inevitable  ^Middlemarch  companions. 
But  she  would  not  have  chosen  to  mention  her  wish  to  her  father  ; 
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and  ho,  for  his  part,  was  in  no  hurry  on  the  subject.  An  alder- 
man about  to  be  mayor  must  by-and-by  enlarge  his  dinner-jmrties, 
but  at  present  there  were  i^lenty  of  guests  at  his  well-spread  table. 

That  table  often  remained  covered  with  the  relics  of  the  family 
Ijreakfast  long  after  ]\Ir  Vincy  had  gone  with  his  second  son  to 
tlie  warehouse,  and  when  Miss  Morgan  was  already  far  on  in 
morning  lessons  with  the  younger  girls  in  the  school-room.  It 
awaited  the  family  laggard,  who  found  any  sort  of  inconvenience 
(to  others)  less  disagreeable  than  getting  up  when  he  was  called. 
This  was  the  case  one  morning  of  the  October  in  which  we  have 
lately  seen  Mr  Casaubon  visiting  the  Grange ;  and  though  the 
room  was  a  little  overheated  with  the  lire,  which  had  sent  the 
spaniel  panting  to  a  remote  corner,  Rosamond,  for  some  reason, 
continued  to  sit  at  her  embroidery  longer  than  usual,  now' and 
then  giving  herself  a  little  shake,  and  laying  her  work  on  her 
knee  to  contemplate  it  with  an  air  of  hesitating  weariness.  Her 
mamma,  who  had  returned  from  an  excursion  to  the  kitchen,  sat 
on  the  other  side  of  the  small  work-table  with  an  air  of  more 
entire  placidity,  until,  the  clock  again  giving  notice  that  it  was 
going  to  strike,  she  looked  up  from  the  lace-mending  which  was- 
occupying  her  jjlump  fingers  and  rang  the  bell. 

"  Knock  at  Mr  Fred's  door  again,  Pritchard,  and  tell  him  it  has 
struck  half-past  ten." 

This  was  said  without  any  change  in  the  radiant  good-humour 
of  ]^[rs_Vmcyjs  face,  in  which  forty-five  years  had  delved  neither 
angles  nor  parallels ;  and  pushing  back  hpr  -phA-  rnp  ntrin^"^  she 
let  her  work  rest  on  her  lap,  while  she  looked  admiringly  at  her 
daughter. 

"Mamma,"  said  Rosamond,  "when  Fred  comes  down  I  wish  you 
would  not  let  him  have  ixd_lisrrings.  I  cannot  bear  the  smell  of 
them  all  over  the  house  at  this  hour  of  the  morning." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  you  are  so  hard  on  your  brothers  !  It  is  the  only 
fault  I  have  to  find  with  you.  You  are  the  sweetest  temper  in  the 
Avorld,  but  you  are  so  tetchy  with  your  brothers." 

"  Xot  tetchy,  mamma :  yon  npvp.r  hpar  me^pp^k  in  nn  lu^CTrfy- 


"  WellTbut  you  want  to  deny  them  things." 

"  Brothers  are  so  unpleasant." 

"Oh,  my  dear,  you  must  allow  for  young  men.  Be  thankful  if 
they  have  good  hearts.  A  woman  must  learn  to  put  up  with  little 
things.     You  will  be  married  some  day." 

"  Not  to  any  one  who  is  like  Fred." 

"  Don't  decry  your  own  brother,  my  dear.  Few  young  men  have 
less  against  them,  although  he  couldn't  take  his  degree — I'm  sure 
I  can't  understand  why,  for  he  seems  to  me  most  clever.  And  you 
know  yourself  he  was  thought  equal  to  the  best  society  at  college. 
So  particular  as  you  are,  my  dear,  I  wonder  you  are  not  glad  to 
have  such  a  gentlemanly  young  man  for  a  brother.  You  are  al- 
ways finding  fault  with  Boja  because  he  is  not  Fred." 

"  Oh  no,  mamma,  only  because  he  is  Bob." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  you  will  not  find  any  Middlemarch  young  man 
who  has  not  something  against  him." 
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"But" — here  Rosamond's  face  broke  into  a  smile  which  suddenly- 
revealed  two  dimples.  She  herself  thought  unfavourably  of  these 
dimples  and  smiled  little  in  general  society.  "  But  I  shall  not 
marry  any  Middlemarch  young  man." 

"  So  it  seems,  my  love,  for  you  have  as  good  as  refused  the  jDick 
of  them ;  and  if  there's  better  to  be  had,  I'm  sure  there's  no  girl 
better  deserves  it." 

"Excuse  me,  mamma— I  wish  you  would  not  say,  ' t|je__gi£k_D£- 
thfi»»^ 

Why,  what  else  are  they  ? " 

"  I  mean,  mamma,  it  is  rather  a^vnlgp.r  exTPression." 

"  Very  likely,  my  dear ;  I  never  was  a  good  speaker.  What 
should  I  say  ? " 

"  Xhe  best  of  thorn." 

"  Why,  that  seems  just  as  plaiia  and  common.  If  I  had  had  time 
to  think,  I  should  have  said,  '  tlte-^mubt  bupci'ioi'  young  mun.'  But 
with  your  education  you  must  know." 

"What  must  Rosy  know,  mother?"  said  !Mr  Fred,  who  had  slid 
in  unobserved  through  the  half-open  door  while  the  ladies  were 
bending  over  their  work,  and  now  going  up  to  the  tire  stood  with 
his  back  towards  it,  warming  the  soles  of  his  slippers. 

"Whether  it's  right  to  say  'superior  young  men,'"  said  Mrs 
Vincy,  ringing  the  bell. 

"  Oh,  there  are  so  many  superior  teas  and  sugars  now.  Superior 
is  p|-ettinp;  to  be  shop^'p^ppys'  g^j^^p:  " 

"  Are  you  beginning  to  dislike  slang,  then  ? "  said  Rosamond, 
with  mild  gravity. 

"  Only  the  wrong  sort.  All  choice  of  words  is  slang.  It  marks 
a  class." 

"  There  is  correct  English  :  that  is  not  slang." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon :  correct  English  is  the  slang  of  prigs  who 
write  history  and  essays.  And  the  strongest  slang  of  all  is  the 
slang  of  poets." 

"  You  will  say  anything,  Fred,  to  gain  your  point." 

"  Well,  tell  me  whether  it  is  slang  or  poetry  to  call  an  ox  a  leg- 
])Iaite7:" 

"  Of  course  you  can  call  it  poetry  if  you  like." 

"  Aha,  ]Miss  Rosy,  you  don't  know  Homer  from  slang.  I  shall 
invent  a  new  game  ;  I  shall  write  bits  of  slang  and  poetry  on  slips, 
and  give  them  to  you  to  separate." 

"liVni'  mP)  hfivi^  nmu'^ing'  it  in  to  hr-nr  young  p<^'^p1p'  ^-^Ik  !"  said_ 
Mrs  Vincy,  with  cheerful  admiration.  • 

"  Have  you  got  nothing  else  for  my  breakfast,  Pritchard  ? "  said 
Fred,  to  the  servant  who  brought  in  coftee  and  buttered  toast ; 
while  he  walked  round  the  table  surveying  the  ham,  potted  beef, 
and  other  cold  remnants,  with  an  air  of  silent  rejection,  and 
polite  forbearance  from  signs  of  disgust. 

"  Should  you  like  eggs,  sir  ? " 

"  Eggs,  no  !     Bring  me.*_grilled-be«er-' 

"Really,  Fred,"  said  Rosamond,  when  the  servant  had  left  the 
room,  "if  you  must  have  hot  things  for  breakfast,  I  wish  you 
would  come  down  earlier.     You  can  get  up  at  six  o'clock  to  go 
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out  hunting ;  I  cannot  understand  wliy  you  find  it  so  difficult 
to  get  up  on  other  mornings." 

"  That  is  your  want  of  understanding,  Rosy.  I  can  get  up  to 
go  hunting  because  I  like  it." 

"  What  would  you  think  of  me  if  I  came  down  two  hours  after 
every  one  else  and  ordered  grilled  bone  ? " 

"  I  should  think  you  were  an  uncommonly  fast  yourig  lady," 
said  Fred,  eating  his  toast  with  the  utmost  composure. 

"I  cannot  see  why  broth-ers  are  to  make  themselves  disagree- 
able, any  more  than  sisters." 

"  I  don't  make  myself  disagreeable  ;  it  is  you  who  find  me  so. 
Dicagrooablc  is  a  word  that  dcbLiibBb  yuur  leeliTtga  and  not-jny 

antjfjps-" 

""^  think  it  describes  the  smell  of  grilled  bone." 

"No^at  all. — Tti  r]panpi]ip.a  a.  Rppsatir>)i  in  your  little  nose  as- 
o<^mtifr.r|  wifli  ppf'tnin  finickin"  notions  which  are  the  clashes 
of-3Xj^  Lcmon'g  cchooL  Look  at  my  mother  :  you  don't  see  her 
objecting  to  everything  except  what  she  does  herself.  She  is 
my  notion  of  ^  pleasant  woman." 

"  Bless  you  both,  my  dears,  and  don't  quarrel,"  said  Mrs  Vincy, 
with  motherly  cordiality.  "Come,  Fred,  tell  us  all  about  the 
new  doctor.     How  is  your  uncle  pleased  with  him  ?" 

"Pretty  well,  I  think.  He  asks  Lydgate  all  sorts  of  questions' 
and  then  screws  up  his  face  while  he  hears  the  answers,  as  if 
they  were  pinching  his  toes.  That's  his  way.  All,  here  comes 
my  grilled  bone." 

"  But  how  came  you  to  stay  out  so  late,  my  dear  ?  You  only 
said  you  were  going  to  your  uncle's." 

"Oh,  I  dined  at  Pl;^mdale's.  We  had  whist.  Lydgate  was 
there  too."  ^       ' 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  him  ?  He  is  very  gentlemanly, 
I  suppose.  They  say  he  is  of  excellent  family  —  his  relations 
quite  county  people." 

"Yes,"  said  Fred.  "There  was  a  Lydgate  at  John's  who  spent 
no  end  of  money.  I  find  this  man  is  a  second  cousin  of  his. 
But  rich  men  may  have  very  poor  devils  for  second  cousins." 

"  It^alwayc  makcg  a  diflet'ence,  though,  lu  be  u£  good  family," 
saH,Jlosamon_d>-V!dth  a  tone  of  dooioion  which  chowod  that  she 
had  thnnght.  nn  thig  snbjopf  Rosamond  felt  that  she  might 
have  been  happier  if  she  had  not  been  the  daughter  of  a  ^liddle- 
march  manufacturer.  >jUia_ilJsliked  anything  which  reminded  her 
^jiat-4rey-i»^thr:r''u  father  had  been~an  innkeeper: — CertainJy"~gny 
one  remembering  the  fact  might  think  that  ^Irs  Vincy  had  the 
air  of  a  very  handsome  good-humoured  landlady,  accustomed  to 
the  most  capricious  orders  of  gentlemen. 

"  I  thought  it  was  odd  his  name  was  Tertius,"  said  the  bright- 
faced  matron,  "but  of  course  it's  a  name  in  the  family.  But  now, 
tell  us  exactly  what  sort  of  man  he  is." 

"  Oh,  tallish,  dark,  clever— talks  well — rather  a  prig,  I  think." 

"  I  never  can  make  out  what  you  mean  by  anrig^!!-  said 
Rosamond.  •*  "^  '^ 

"A  fellnw  who  wantc  to  chow 
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"  Wliy,  niy  dear,  doctors  must  have  opinions,"  said  Mrs  Vincy. 
"  What  are  they  there  for  else  ? " 

"  Yes,  mother,  the  opinions  they  are  paid  for.     But  a  -prig 


a  ftdloa^  who  is  always  making  ynn  n,  i^-p^pi-if  of  hJR  fpiniiiris_" 
"T^uppose  ^larv  (Tarth   nditn'rps  Afr   I  .yrltrafp/' snid   l^nsn.inmif], 

"Really,  I  can't  say,"  said  Fred,  rather  glumly,  as  he  left  the 
table,  and  taking  up  a  novel-  which  he  had  brought  down  with 
him,  threw  himself  into  an  arm-chair.  "If  you  are  jealous  of 
her,  go  oftener  to  Stone  Court  yourself  and  eclipse  her." 

"I  wish  you  would  not  be  so  vulgar,  Fred.  If  you  have  finished, 
pray  ring  the  bell.". 

"It  is  true,  though — what  your  brother  says,  Rosamond,"  Mrs 
Vincy  began,  when  the  servant  had  cleared  the  table.  "It  is 
a  thousand  jDities  you  haven't  patience  to  go  and  see  your  uilcle 
more,  so  proud  of  you  as  he  is,  and  wanted  you  to  live  with  him. 
'^fhere's  no  knowingjmhat  ho  might  ]in\o  dnne  for  ynn  ms  wpII  n,s 
for  Fre^l.  God  knows,  I'm  fond  of  having  you  at  home  with  me, 
but  I  can  part  with  my  children  for  their  good.  And  now  it 
stands  to  reason  that  ymrr.unole  Feathpr,st,nnft  will  do  something 
for  Mary  Garth." 

"Mary  Garth  can  bear  being  at  Stone  Court,  because  she 
likes  that  better  than  being  a  governess,"  said  Rosamond,  fold- 
ing up  her  work.  "I  would  rather  not  have  anything  left  to 
me  if  I  must  earn  it  by  enduring  much  of  my  uncle's  cough  and 
his  ugly  relations." 

"He  rtan't  be  long  for  this  world,  my,  rlpni-.;  J  wouldn't  hasten 
his  end,  but  what  with  asthma  and  that  inward  com^jlaint,  let 
us  hope  there  is  something  better  for  him  in  anotlier.  And  I 
have  no  ill-will  towards  Mary  Garth,  but  there's  justice  to  be 
thought  of.  ^nd  Mr  Featherstone's  tii-st  wifp  brought  hiiiL-iio 
nionpy^  n.s  my"  sister  did.  Her  nieces  and  nephews  can't  have 
so  much  claim  as  my  sister's.  And  I  must  say  I  think  Mary 
Garth  a  dreadful  plain  girl — more  i\t^'?nxi-»r  onvc^m^^^  ^ 

"Every  one  would  not  agree  with  you  there,  mother,"  said 
Fred,   who-«w»«^w^   tn  Iw  n.blft  to  read   and   li'st,pn-±Qa,- 

"Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs  Vincy,  wheeling  skilfully,  "if  she 
had  some  fortune  left  her, — a  man  marries  his  wife's  relations, 
and  the^^Sart^bs-aiia^SOjDOiiivand  live  in  such  a  small  way.  But 
I  shall  leave  you  to  your  studies,  my  dear;  for  I  must  go  ancl 
do  some  shoiDi^ing." 

_"  Fred's  studies  are  not  very  deep,"  said  Rosamond,  rising 
with  her  mamma,  "he  is  only  reading  a  novel." 

"Well,  well,  by-and-by  he'll  go  to  his  Latin  and  things,"  said 
Mrs  Vincy,  soothingly,  stroking  her  son's  head.  "There's  a  fire 
in  the  smoking-room  on  purpose.  It's  your  father's  wish,  you 
know— Fred,  my  dear— and  I  always  tell  him  you  will  be  good, 
and  go  to  college  again  to  take  your  degree." 

Fred  dreNv  his  mother's  hand  down  to  his  lijis,  but  said  nothing. 

"I  suppose  you  are  not  going  out  riding  to-day?"  said  Rosa- 
mond, lingering  a  little  after  her  mamma  was  gone. 

"No;  why?" 
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"  Papa  says  I  may  have  the  chestnut  to  ride  now." 

"You  can  go  with  nie  to-morrow,  if  you  like.  Only  I  am 
going  to  Stone  Court,  remember. "_ 

"I  want   to   ride   so  much. .it-is   indifferent  to  me  where  we 

gn." -Rosamond  really  wished  to  go  to  iStone  Court,  of  all  other 

places. 

"  Oh,  I  say.  Rosy,"  said  Fred,  as  she  was  passing  out  of  the 
room,  "if  you  are  going  to  the  piano,  let  me  come  and  play 
some  airs  with  you." 

"  Pray  do  not  ask  me  this  morning." 

"  Why  not  this  morning  ? " 

"Really,  Fred,  I  wish  you  would  leave  off  playing  the  flute. 
A  man  looks  very  silly  jDlaying  the  flute.  And  you  play  so  out 
of  tune." 

"Wlien  next  any  one  makes  love  to  you,  Miss  Rosamond,  I 
will  tell  him  how  obliging^you  are." 

"Why  should  you  exj^ect  me  to  oblige  you  by  hearing  you 
play  the  flute,  any  more  than  I  should  expect  you  to  oblige  me 
by  not  playing  it  ?" 

"And  why  should  you  expect  me  to  take  you  out  riding  ?" 

TJjis  question  led  tr>  an  adj^istment.  for  Rosamond  had  set 
her  mind  on  that  particular  ride. 

So  Fred  was  gratified  with  nearly  an  hour's  practjce  of  "  Ar 
hyd  y  nos,"  "Ye  banks  and  braes,"  and  other  favourite  airs  from 
his  "  Instructor  on  the  Flute " ;  a  wheezy — pcrformanco,  into 
which  he  threw  much  iimbition  and  an  irrepressible  hopefulness. 


CHAPTER   XII. 


'  He  had  more  tow  on  liis  distaffs 
Than  Gerveis  knew." 

— Chaucer. 


-^ 


The  ride  to  St&a£_Court,  which  Fred  and  Rosamond  took  the 
next  morning,  lay  through  a  pretf.y  bit  of  midland  landscape, 
nlninst  nil  nipadows  and  pastures,  with  hedgerows  still  allowed 
to  grow  in  buahy  beauty  and  to  spread  out  coraL-feuit  for  the 
birds.  Little  details  gave  paoh  fipjd^aparticular  physiognomy, 
dear  to  the  eyes  that  have  looked  onthem  from'  childhood  f  the 
p?e]-4n-  the  corner  where  the  grasses  were  dank  and  trees  leaned 
whisioeringly ;  the  gj^eat  oak  shadowing  a  bare  place  in  mid- 
pasture:  the  high— bank. where  the  ash-trees  grew;  the  sudden 
slope  or  the  old  marl  -  pit  making  a  red  background  for  the 
burdock  ;  the  huddlod  rnnfa  and  rifks  of  the  homestead  without 
a  traceable  way  of  approach ;  the  gtvy  gnte  and  fences  against 
the  depths  of  the  bordering  wood ;  and  the  stray  hovpl  its  old, 
old  thatch  full  of  mossy  hills  and  valleys  with  wondrous  modu- 
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lations  of  light  and  shadow  such  as  we  travel  far  to  see  in  later 
life,  and  see  larger,  but  not  more  beautiful.  These  are  the  things 
that  make  the  gamut  of  joy  in  landscape  to  midland-bred  souls 
— the  things  they  toddled  among,  or  perhaps  learned  by  heart 
standing  between  their  father's  knees  while  he  drove  leisurely. 

But  the  road,  pypn  the  byi-Qa.d,  was  excellent ;  for  j^Qwick,  as 
wejiaxe  seen,  Avas  nola^jjarish  of  muddy  ianes  aiicL poor , tenants  ; 
and  it  was  into  Lowickjarish  that- Fred  ancLHosajiioiid  £n.tered 
after  a  couple  of  miles'  riding.  Another  mile  would  Jjring jthgm 
to  Stone  Court,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  half,  the  house  was 
already  visible,  looking  as  if  it  had  been  arrested  in  its  growth^/ 
to3\ard  a -stone  mansion  by  an  unexpected  budding  of  farm-/\ 
buildings  on  its  left  flank,  which  had  hindered  it  from  becoming 
anything  more  than  the  subatantial  dwelling  of  a  gentleman 
farmer.  It  was  not  the  less  agreeaEIe  an  object  in  the  distance 
tor  the  cluster  of  pinnacled  corn-ricks  which  balanced  the  fine 
row  of  walnuts  on  the  right. 

Presently  it  was  possible  to  discern  something  that  might  be 
a  gig  on  the  circular  drive  before  the  front  door. 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Rosamond,  "  I  hope  none  of  my  uncle's  horrible 
relations  are  there." 

"They  are,  though.  That  is  Afrs  Wa.ule's  gig — the  last  yellow 
gig  left,  I  should  think.  When  I  see  jMrs  Waule  in  it,  I  under- 
stand  how  yellow-can  have  been  worn  for  mourning.  That  gig 
seems  to  me  more  funereal  than  a  hearsed  But  then  Mrs  Waule 
always  has  black  crape  on.  How  does  she  manage  it,  Rosy  ?  .Her- 
f<-ipnds  can't  always  be  dving." 

"  I  don't  know  at  all.  And  she  is  not  in  the  least  evangelical," 
said  Rosamond,  reflectively,  as  if  that  religious  poiftt-_of— view 
woaihLhave-fally-aeeeujited  for  perpetuail-crarpe.  "  And  not  poot'," 
she  added,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"No,  by  George  !  They  are  as  rich  as  Jews,  those  Waules  and 
Featherstones ;  I  mean,  for  people  like  them,  who  don't  want  to 
spend  anything.  And  yet  they  hang  about  my  uncle  like  vul- 
tures, and  are  afraid  of  a  farthing  going  away  from  their  side  of 
the  family.     ButJ  believaJie-hatea-th^tft-all." 

The  Mrs  Waule  who  was  so  far  from  being  admirable  in  the  eyes 
of  these  distaht  connections,  had  happened  to  say  this  very  morn- 
ing (not  at  all  with  a  defiant  air,  but  in  a  low,  muffled,  neutral  tone, 
as  of  a  voice  heard  through  cotton  wool)  that  she  did  not  wish 
"  to  enjoy  their  good  opinion."  She  was  seated,  as  she  observed, 
on  her  own  brother's  hearth,  and  had  been  J^e  Feath^rstonc  five- 
and-twenty  years  before  she  had  been  Jane  Waule,  which  entitled 
her  to  speak  when  her  own  brother's  name  had  been  made  free 
with  by  those  who  had  no  right  to  it. 

"  What  are  you  driving  at  there  ? "  said  Mr  Featherstone,  holding 
his  stick  between  his  knees  and  settling  his  wig,  while  he  gave  her 
a  momentary  sharp  glance,  which  seemed  to  react  on  him  like  a 
draught  of  cold  air  and  set  him  coughing. 

Mrs  Waule  hq.d  to  defer  her  answer  till  he  was  quiet  again,  till 
Mary  Garth  had  supplied  him  with  fresh  syrup,  and  he  had  begun 
to  rub  the  gol.d  knob  of  his  stick,  looking  bittei'ly  at  the  fire.     It 
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was  a  bright  fire,  l)ut  it  made  no  difference  to  the  chill -looking 
purplish  tint  of  JSIivs  Waule's  face,  which  was  as  neutral  as  her 
voice  ;  having  mprp  r-hinks  for  eves,  and  lips  that  hnr^^'y  mo'^p^  "^ 

"The^^oetors  can't  master  tliat  coiip;h,  hrother^  It's  just  like 
what  I  have  ;  for  I'm  your  own  sister,  constitution  and  everything. 
But,  as  I  was  saying,  it's  a  pity  Mrs  Vincy's  family  can't  be  better 
conducted." 

"  Tchah  !  you  said  nothing  o'  the  sort.  You  said  somebody  had 
made  free  with  my  name." 

"And  no  more  than  can  be  proved,  if  what  everybody  says  is 
/  ^~  jA  true.     My  brother  Solomon  tells  me  it's  the  talk  up  and  down  in 
A/'^    >^\  Middlemai'ch  haw  tinBtoadv  vcamg  Vincv  is.  and  has  been  for  ever 
■/    /^  J  w  rfnjjjjjiiug  at  billiards  since  home  he  came." 

'Nonsense  !     What's  a  game  at  billiards  ?     It's  a  good  gentle- 

1/    if.     Imanly  game  ;  and  young  Vincy  is  not  a  clodhopper.     If  your  son 

W       /  /^ohn  took  to  billiards,  now,  he'd  make  a  fool  of  himself." 

'       ,  '^  "Your  nephew  John  never  took  to  billiards  or  any  other  game, 

yv  brother,  and  is  far  from  losing  hundreds  of  pounds,  which,  if  what 

^  everybody  says  is  true,  must  be  found  somewhere  else  than  out  of 

Mr  Vincy  the  father's  pocket.     For  they  say  he's  been  losing  money 

for  years,  though  nobody  would  think  so,  to  see  liim  go  coursing 

and'  keeping  open  liouse  as  they  do.     And  I've  heard  say  Mr  Bul- 

strode  condemns  Mrs  Vincy  beyond  anything  for  her  fiightiness, 

and  spoiling  her  children  .so." 

"  What's  Bulstrode  to  me  ?    I  don't  bank  with  him." 

"  Well,  ]\Irs  Bulstrode  is  Mr  Vincy's  own  sister,  and  they  do  say 
that  Mr  Vincy  mostly  trades  on  the  Bank  money ;  and  you  may 
see  yourself,  brother,  when  a  woman-pi^iSt  -P^'-^y  has  pink  strings 
always  flying.  fl,T^id-4baJi  light  way  of  laughing  at  everything,  it  s 
very  unbecoioing.  But  indulging  your  children  is  one"^ing,  and 
finding  money  to  pay  their  debts  is  another.  And  it's  openly  said 
that  young  Vincy  has  rpicprl  i-nnn^y  on  his  expectations.  I  don't 
say  what  expectations.  Miss  Garth  hears  me,  and  is  welcome  to 
tell  again.     I  know  young  people  hang  together." 

"No,  thank  you,  Mrs  Waule,"  said  Mary  Garth.  "I  dislike  hear- 
ing scandal  too  much  to  wish  to  repeat  it." 

Mr  Featherstone  rubbed  the  knob  of  his  stick  and  made  a  brief 
convulsive  show  of  laughter,  which  had  much  the  same  genuine- 
ness as  an  old  whist-player's  chuckle  over  a  bad  hand.  Still  look- 
ing at  the  fire,  he  said — 

"And  who  pretends  to  say  Fred  Vincy  hasn't  got  expectations  ? 
Such  a  fine,  spirited  fellow  is  like  enough  to  have  'em." 

There  was  a  slight  pause  before  ]Mrs  Waule  I'eplied,  and  when  she 
did  so,  her  voice  seemed  to  be  slightly  moistened  with  tears,  though 
her  face  was  still  dry. 

"  Whether  or  no,  brother,  it  is  naturally  painful  to  me  and  my 
brother  Solomon  to  hear  your  name  made  free  with,  and  your  com- 
plaint being  such  as  may  carry  you  ofi'  sudden,  and  people  who  are 
no  more  Featherstones  than  the  ^lerry- Andrew  at  the  fair,  opeiily:- 
'^^eekoning  on  ynnr  property?'  coming  to  theni.  And  me  your  own 
sister,  and  Solomon  your  own  brother !     And  if  that's  to  be  it, 
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w4tft43Jwq- it  p1°fl,spf1  tliPi  Alniighty  tn  hirVp  fn.milies  f-or  ? "  Here 
]\Irs  Waule's  tears  fell,  but  with  moderatioru 

"  Come,  out  with  it,  Jane  ! "  said  Mr  Featherstone,  looking  at 
lier.  "  You  mean  to  say,  Fred  Viiicy  has  been  getting  somebody 
to  advance  him  money  on  what  he  says  he  knows  about  my 
will,  eh?" 

"I  never  said  so,  brother"  (Mrs  Waule's  voice  had  again  become 
dry  and  unshaken).  "  It  was  told  me  by  my  brother  .Solomon  last 
night  when  he  called  coming  from  market  to  give  me  advice  about 
the  old  wheat,  jajje— being  a  wido-w,  and-my^^on-  Joh^^--OJxl^:--thpee- 
alwlJax£rLtyr*l*^^=^Si*--^^^^^^i^'J^P'^'^  -^11*^  1''6  had  it  from 
most  undeniable  authority,  and  not  one,  but  many." 

"Stuff  and  nonsense  !  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  It's  all  a 
got- up  story.  Go  to  the  window,  missy  ;  I  thought  I  heard  a 
horse.     See  if  the  doctor's  coming." 

"  Not  got  up  by  me,  brother,  nor  yet  by  Solomon,  who,  whatever 
else  he  may  be — and  I  don't  deny  he  has  oddities — has  made  his 
Avill  and  parted  his  property  equal  between  such  kin  as  he's  friends 
with  ;  though,  for  my  part,  I  think  thoro  arc  timco  when  come 
should  be  considered  more  tlian  others-  But  Saloaionniakes  it  no 
secret  whR.t  he  .means-io-do."      ~  ' 

"  Thp  n\nre.  fonl  he  ! "  said  Mr  Featherstone.  with  some  difficulty  ; 
breaking  into  a  severe  fit  of  coughing  that  required  Mary  Garth 
to  stand  near  him,  so  that  she  did  not  find  out  whose  horses  they 
were  which  presently  paused  stamping  on  the  gravel  before  the  door. 

Before  !Mr  Featherstone's  cough  was  quiet,  Rosamond  entered, 
bearing  up  her  riding-habit  with  much  grace.  She  bowed  cere- 
moniously to  Mrs  Waule,  who  said  stiffly,  "How  do  you  do, 
miss?"  smiled  and  nodded  silently  to  Mary,  and  remained 
standing  till  the  coughing  should  cease,  and  allow  her  uncle  to 
notice  her. 

"Heyday,  miss!"  he  said  at  last,  "you  have  a  fine  colour. 
Where's  Fred?" 

"  Seeing  about  the  horses.     He  will  be  in  presently." 

"  Sit  down,  sit  down.     Mro  Waulo,  you'd  better  go." 

Even  those  neighbours  who  had  called  Peter  Featherstone  an 
old^ox,  had  never  accused  him  of  being  insincerely  polite,  and 
his  sister  was  quite  used  to  the  ppmlinr  a.bspncp.  of  ceremony 
witb-which  he  marked  his  sense  of  b1iX)d-relR,tionship.  Indeed, 
she  herself  was  accustomed  to  think  that  entire  freedom  from 
the  necessity  of  behaving  agreeably  was  included  in  the  Al- 
mighty's intentions  about  families.  She  I'ose  slowly  without 
any  sign  of  resentment,  and  said  in  her  usual  muffled  monotone, 
"  Brother,  I  hope  the  new  doctor  will  be  able  to  do  something 
for  you.  Solomon  says  there's  great  talk  of  his  cleverness.  I'm 
sure  it's  my  wish  you  should  be  spared.     And  tliere's  none  more 

rparly   fr,  Tjjirsp^_ynn    thf^n    ynnr   own    sist-pr   Find    ynnr   r>W-a-^ipon», 

if-j^nu'd  onl^^say  the  word.  There's  Rebecca,  and  Joanna,  and 
Elizabeth,  you  know?^ 

"Ay,  ay,  I  remember — ypn'll  gpp  T'yp  remem^prH  'pm  M — 
all  dark  and  ugly.  They'd  need  have  some  money,  eh  ?  There 
never  was  any  beauty   in  the  women  of  our  family ;   but   the 
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Featherstones  have  always  had   some  money,   and  the  Waules 
-^oo.      Waule   had   money  too.      A   warm  man  was  Waule.      Ay, 
ay  ;  ynnnry'r;  n  good  ogg  j  nr\r\  if  j'-y^n'vf^  ^nt  mnnoy  tn  1pavp.  t7phinrl 
y^",  lay  it  in  a  warm  ne&j.     Good-bye,  Mrs  Waule." 

Here  Mr  Featherstone  piilled_atJboth  oidca  of  his  Avig  as  if  Jie 
Avanted^  t©-<:leaf en  himself,  and  his  sister  went  away  ruminating 
on  this  oracular  speech  of  his.  Notwithstanding  her  jealousy 
^_4Wp— Viiii^ys  n,iid_nf  Afa.ry  Garth,  there  remained  as  the  netlier- 
most  sediment  in  her  mental  shallows  a  persuasion  that  her 
brother  Peter  Featherstone  could  never  leave  his  chief  property 
away  from  his  blood-relations  :  —  else,  why  had  tbp  Almlghfy 
caiTred-otf^tis-^wo  wives  both  childless,  after  he  had  gained  so 
much  by  manganese  and  things,  turning  up  when  nobody  ex- 
pected it?  —  and  why  was  there  a  Lowick  parish  church,  and 
the  Waules  and  Powderells  all  sitting  in  the  same  pew  for 
generations,  and  the  Featherstone  pew  next  to  them,  if,  the 
Sunday  after  her  brother  Peter's  death,  everybody  was  to  know 
that  the  jiroperty  was  gone  out  of  the  family  ?  The  human 
mind   has   at  no   period   accepted  a  moral   chaos ;    and  -go  pre: 

-janctornng    a.    i-psnlt,    was    nnt     st,rir-t1y    pnnppivq|i1p         'BuL  wp    ajy 

tng'ht°TF'd-n+  mu"1v  thqt  is  n'-'t  strictly  ronrpivable 

When  Fred  came  in  the  old  man  eyed  him  with  a  peculiar 
tivinlde,  which  the  youngaiijiad  often  had  reason  to  interpret 
a's  pride  in  the  satisfactorydetalls'of  his  appearance.  ' 

"  You  two  misses  go  away,"  said— Mr—Featherstene,  "I  want 
to  speak  to  Fred." 

"  Come  into  my  room,  Rosamond,  you  will  not  mind  the  cold 
for  a  little  while,"  said  Mary.  The  two  girls  had  not  only  known 
each  other  in  childhood,  but  had  been  at  the  same  provincial 
school  together  (Mary  as  an  articled  pupil),  so  that  they  had 
many  memories  in  common,  and  liked  very  well  to  talk  in 
private.  Indeed,  this  tete-a-tete  was  one  of  Rosamond's  objects 
in  coming  to  Stone  Court. 

Old  Featherstone  would  not  begin  the  dialogue  till  the  door 
had  been  closed.  He  continued  to  look  at  Fred  with  the.saja3e 
twinkle  and  with  one  of  his  habitual  grimaces,  alternately  screw- 
ing and  widening  his  mouth  ;  and  when  he  spoke,  it  was  in  a 
low  tone,  which  might  be  taken  for  that  of  an  informer  ready 
to  be  bought  otf,  rather  than  for  the  tone  of  an  offended  senior. 
He  was  Bet-ar-ijja,n  tn-fecl  any-sttxuigjiioraljiidigaatioaj^evgn^ 
aeeounLflf  trespasses  against  liijoiselfT  It~wasnatural  tha?r"otliers 
should  want  to  get  an  advantage  over  him,  but  then,  Jie  was^g, 
lit^o  too  cunning  for  them. 

"So,  sir,  you'\e  been  paying  ten  per  cent  for  money  which 
you've  promised  to  pay  off  by  mortgaging  my  land  when  I'm 
dead  and  gone,  eh  ?  You  put  my  life  at  a  twelvemonth,  say. 
But  I  can  alter  my  will  yet." 

Fred  blushed.  He  had  nqt  borrowed  money  in  that  way,  for 
excellent  reasons.  But  lte^Tvus--e©rtscTOTr?~of'having""spDfcen--«4th 
some_confidence  (perhaps  with  more  than  he  exactly  remembered) 
about  his  prospect  of  getting  Featherstone's  land  as  a  future 
means  of  paying  present  debts. 
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"  I  don't  know  what  you  refer  to,  sir.  I  have  certainly  never 
borrowed  any  money  on  such  an  insecurity.     Please  to  explain." 

"No,  sir,  it's  you  must  explain.  I  can  alter  my  will  yet,  let 
me  tell  you.  I'm  of  sound  mind — can  reckon  compound  interest 
in  my  head,  and  remember  every  fool's  name  as  well  as  I  could 
twenty  years  ago.  What  the  deuce  ?  I'm  under  eighty.  I  say, 
you  must  contradict  this  story." 

"  I  have  contradicted  it,  sir,"  Fred  answered,  with  a  touch  of 
impatience,  not  remembering  that  his  uncle  did  a«t— VLerbally 
discmiiinato  contradicting-froin— disppeving,  though  no  one  was 
further  from  confounding  the  two  ideas  than  old  Featherstone, 
who  often  wondered  that  so  many  fools  took  his  own  assertions 
for  proofs.     "  But  I  contradict  it  again.     The  story  is  a  silly,  lie." 

"  Nonsense !  you  must  bring  dockiments.  It  comes  from 
authority." 

"Name  the  authoi'ity,  and  make  him  name  the  man  of  whom 
I  borrowed  the  money,  and  then  I  can  disprove  the  story." 

"It's  pretty  good  authority,  I  think— a  man  who  knows  most 
of  what  goes  on  in  Middlemarch.  It's  that-tine,  religions,  rhari- 
tftble-^ncle  u'  ^uuus.  Come  now  !  Here  ]\Ir  Featherstone  had 
his  peculiar  inward  shake  which  signified  merriment. 

"Mr,B»ktt=eda^" 

"Who  else,  eh?" 

"  Then  the  story  has  grown  into  this  lie  out  of  some  sermonising 
words  he  may  have  let  fall  about  me.  Do  they  pretend  that  he 
named  the  man  who  lent  me  the  money?" 

"  If  there  is  such  a  man,  depend  upon  it  Bulstrode  knows  him. 
But,  supposing  you  only  tried  to  get  the  money  lent,  and  didn't 
get  it — Bulstrode  'ud  know  that  too.  You  bring  me  a  writing 
from  Bulstrode  to  say  he  doesn't  believe  you've  ever  jDromised 
to  pay  your  debts  out  o'  my  land.     Come  now  ! " 

Mr  Featherstone's  face  required  its  whole  scale  of  grimaces 
as  a-  musculftr  outlet  to  his  silent  -triumph  in— the  soundness,  of 
his-£aettlties. 

Fred  felt  himself  to  be  in  a  disgusting  dilemma. 

"You  must  be  joking,  sir.  Mr  Bulstrode,  like  other  men, 
believes  scores  of  things  that  are  not  true,  and  ^  has  a  prejudice 
agaiftsfr~rTre.  I  could  easily  get  him  to  write  that  he  knew  no 
facts  in  proof  of  the  report  you  speak  of,  though  it  might  lead 
to  unpleasantness.  But  I  could  hardly  ask  him  to  write  down 
what  he  believes  or  does  not  believe  about  me."  Fred  paused 
an  instant,  and  then  added,  in  politic  appeal  to  his  uncle's  vanity, 
"  That  is  hardly  a  thing  for  a  gentleman  to  ask." 

But  h£^Jwas_disappDiated  in  the  result. 

"Ay,  I  know  what  you  mean.  You'd  sooner  offend  me  than 
Bulstrode.  And  what's  he  ?  —  he's  got  no  land  hereabout  that 
ever  I  heard  tell  of.  A  speckilating  fellow  !  He  may  come 
down  any  day,  when  the  devil  leaves  oil'  backing  him.  And  that's 
what  his  religion  means  :  he  wants  God  A'mighty  to  come  in. 
That's  nonsense  !  There's  one  thing  I  made  out  pretty  clear 
when  I  used  to  go  to  church — and  it's  this  :  Qbd  A'mighty-stieks 
to__tlie_Jsb»4.     He   promises   land,  and   He   gives  land,   and   He 
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makes  chaps  rich  with  corn  and  cattle.  But  you  take  the 
other  side.  ,  Ypu  lika  .Bulstrode— an<i  «peefcilartion  better  -than 
Feaiherstone^  and~Iaiid." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Fred,  rising,  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  tire  and  beating  his  boot  with  his  whip.  "I  like 
neither  Bulstrode  nor  speculation."  He  spoke  rather  sulkily, 
fppb'Titr  hixaf.nlf  ntn](Mmftfbe.d. 

"Well,  well,  you  can  do  without  me,  that's  pretty  clear,"  said 

old  Featherstone,  spnretly  disliking  the  possibility  that.  Elt^d 
\yoii1fl  show  himsflf  nt  f^1  inrlnpnnrlmf  " You  neither  want  a 
bit  of  land  to  make  a  squire  of  you  instead  of  a  starving  parson, 
nor  a  lift  of  a  hundred  i^ound  by  the  way.  It's  all  one  to  me. 
I  can  make  live  codicils  if  I  like,  and  I  shall  keep  my  bank- 
notes for  a  nest-egg.  _  It's  all  one  to  me." 

Fred  coloured  again.  Featherstone  had  rarely  given  him 
presents  of  money,  and  at  this  moment  it  seemed  almost  harder 
to  part  with  the  immediate  prospect  of  bank-notes  than  with  the 
more  distant  prospect  of  the  land. 

"I  am  not  ungrateful,  sir.  I  never  meant  to  show  disregard 
for  any  kind  intentions  you  might  have  towards  me.  On  the 
contrary." 

"  Very  good.  Then  prove  it.  You  bring  me  a  letter  from 
Bulstrode  saying  he  doesn't  believe  you've  being  cracking  and 
promising  to  pay  your  debts  out  o'  my  land,  and  then,  if  there's 
any  scrape  you've  got  into,  we'll  see  if  I  can't  back  you  a  bit. 
Come  now  !  That's  a  bargain.  Hei'e,  give  me  your  arm.  I'll 
try  and  walk  round  the  room." 

Fred,  in  spite  of  his  irritation,  had  kindness  enough  in  him  to 
be  a  little  sorry  for  the  unloved,  unvenerated  old  man,  who  with 
his  dropsical  legs  looked  more  than  usually  pitiable  in  walking. 
While  giving  his  arm,  he  thought  that  he  should  not  himself  like 
to  be  an  old  fellow  with  his  constitution  breaking  up  ;  and  he 
waited  good  -  temperedly,  first  before  the  window  to  hear  the 
wonted  remarks  about  the  guinea-fowls  and  the  weather -cock, 
and  then  before  the  scanty  book -shelves,  of  which  the  chief 
glories  in  dark  calf  were  Josephus,  Culpepper,  Klopstock's 
'Messiah,'  and  several  volumes  of  the  'Gentleman's  Magazine.' 

"  Read  me  the  names  o'  the  books.  Come  now !  you're  a 
college  man." 

Fred  gave  him  the  titles. 

"  What  did  missy  want  with  more  books  ?  W-hat-must  you_be 
bn'nC"i"g  hf?r  morn  bnnks  fnr'^" 

"They  amuse  her,  sir.     She  is  very  fond  of  reading." 

"A  little  too  fond,"  said  Mr  Featherstone,  captiously.  "She 
was  for  reading  when  she  sat  with  me.  But  I  put  a  stop  to  that. 
She's  got  the  newspaper  to  read  out  loud.     That's  enough  for  one 

day,  I  should  think.  J- jqirLt^_a>>idP  ^^  '^^'^  hpr  rp-a.dinpr  tn  herself 
You  mind  and  not  bring  her  any  more  books,  do  you  hear?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  hear."  Fred  had  received  this  order  before,  ari^ 
had  secretly— disobeyed-it.     He  intended  to  disobey  it  again. 

"  Ring  the  bell,"  said  Mr  Featherstone  ;  "  I  want  missy  to  come 
down." 
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Rosamond  and  Mary  had  been  talking  faster  than  their  male 
friends.  They  did  not  think  of  sitting  down,  but  stood  at  the 
toilet-table  near  the  window  while  Rosamond  took  ott'  her  hat, 
adjusted  her  veil,  and  applied  little  touches  of  her  finger-tips 
to  her  hair — hair  of  infantine  fairness,  neither  flaxen  nor  yellow. 
Mary  Garth  seemed  all  the  plainer  standing  at  an  angle  between 
the  two  nymphs — the  one  in  the  glass,  and  the  one  out  of  it, 
who  looked  at  each  other  with  eyes  of  heavenly  blue,  deep  enough 
to  hold  the  most  exquisite  meanings  an  ingenious  beholder  could 
put  into  them,  and  deep  enough  to  hide  the  meanings  of  the 
owner  if  these  should  happen  to  be  less  exquisite.  Only  a  few 
children  in  IMiddlemarch  looked  blond  by  the  side  of  Rosamond, 
and  the  slim  figui'e  displayed  by  her  riding-habit  had  delicate 
undulations.  In  fact,  most  men  in  Middlemarch,  except  her 
brothers,  held  that  Miss  Vincy  was  the  best  girl  in  the  world, 
and  some  called  her  an  angel.  JMary  Garth,  on  the  contrary^ 
had  the  aspect  of  .aji-ordina¥y-sinner  :  she  was  brown ;  her  curly 
dark  hair  was  rough  and  stubborn  ;  her  stature  was  low ;  and 
it  would  not  be  true  to  declare,  in  satisfactory  antithesis,  that 
she  had  all  the  virtues.  Rktinnoss  -  has  its- peeJLiliar_temptations 
and-^iees— quite  as  much  as  beauty ;  it  is  apt  either  to  feign 
amiability,  or,  not  feigning  it,  to  show  all  the  repulsiveness  of 
discontent :  at  any  rate,  to  be  called  an  ugly  thing  in  contrast 
with  that  lovely  creature  your  companion,  is  apt  to  produce 
some  effect  beyond  a  sense  of  fine  veracity  and  fitness  in  the 
phrase.  At  the  age  of  two- and -twenty  Mary  had  certainly  not 
attained  that  perfect  good  sense  and  good  principle  which  are 
usually  recommended  to  the  less  fortunate  girl,  as  if  they  were 
to  be  obtained  in  quantities  ready  mixed,  with  a  flavour  of 
resignation  as  I'equired.  Her  shrpwrlness  had  a  streak  of  satiric 
bitterness  continually  renewed  and  never  carried  utterly  out 
of  sight,  except  by  a  strong  current  of  gratitude  towards  those 
who,  instead  of  telling  her  that  she  ought  to  be  contented,  did 
something  to  make  her  so.  Adv:ancing_w.QiiianhQQd  had  tempei^d 
hep— plainness,  which  was  of  a  good  human  sort,  such  as  the 
mothers  of  our  race  have  very  commonly  worn  in  all  latitudes 
under  a  more  or  less  becoming  head -gear.  Rembrandt  would 
have  painted  her  with  pleasure,  and  would  have  made  her  broad 
features  look  out  of  the  canvas  with  intelligent  honesty.  TJ^or 
honesty,  tri^^^''-^'^1^i^"'g'  fainins^;  wnri  Mnry's  reigning  virtue  :  she 
neither  tried  to  create  illusions,  nor  indulged  in  them  for  her  own 
behoof,  and  when  she  was  in  a  good  mood  she  had  humour  enough 
in  her  to  laugh  at  herself.  When  she  and  Rosamond  happened 
both  to  be  reflected  in  the  glass,  she  said,  laughingly — 

"  What  a  brown  patch  I  am  by  the  side  of  you.  Rosy  !  You  are 
the  most  unbecoming  companion." 

"Oh  no  !  ISTo  one  thinks  of  ynnr  appenrnnre^  ymi  a.ra  up, 
Sensible  and  us£fulr-Mary\  Beauty  is  of  very  little  consequence 
in  reality,"  said  Rosamond,  turning  her  head  towards  Mary,  but 
with  eyoB  swerving  towards  the  new  view  of  hor  neck-  in  the 
glass. 

"  You  mean  my  beauty,"  said  Mary,  rather  sardonically. 
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Rosamond  thought,  "Poor  Mary,  she  takes  the  kindest  things 
ill."    Aloud  she  said,  "What  have  you  been  doing  lately?" 

"I?  Oh,  minding  the  house — pouring  out  syrup — pxgtending 
-to_he^miable  and  contented— learning  to  have  a  bad  op_iniQiL-of 
everybody." 

"  It  is  a  wretched  life  for  you." 

"No,"  said  Mary,  curtly,  with  a  little  toss  of  her  head.  "I 
think  my  life  is  jjleasanter  than  your  Miss  Morgan's." 

"  Yes  ;  but  Miss  Morgan  is  so  uninteresting,  and  not  young." 

"  She  is  interesting  to  herself,  I  suppose  ;  and  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  everything  gets  easier  as  one  gets  older." 

"No,"  said  Rosamond,  reflectively;  "nnp.  wniirlprs  wTia.t.  griob 
pp.nple  do,  without  any  prospect.  To  be  sure,  there  is  religion 
as  a  support.  But,"  she  added,  dimpling,  "  it  is  very  different  with 
you,  Mary.     You  may  have  an  offer." 

"  Has  any  one  told  you  he  means  to  make  me  one  ? " 

"  Of  course  not.  I  mean,  there  is  a  gentleman  who  may  fall  in 
love  with  you,  seeing  you  almost  every  day." 

A  certain  change  in  Mary's  face  was  chiefly  determined  by  the 
resolve  not  to  show  any  change. 

"  Does  that  always  make  people  fall  in  love  ? "  she  answered, 
carelessly ;  "  it  seems  to  me  quite  as  often  a  reason  for  detesting 
each  other." 

"Not  when  they  are  interesting  and  agreeable.  I  hear  that 
Mr  Lydgate  is  both." 

"  Oh,  Mr  Lydgate  ! "  said  Mary,  with  an  unmistakable  lapse 
into  indifference.  "  You  want  to  know  something  about  him,"  she 
added,  not  choosing  to  indulge  Rosamond's  indirectness. 

"  Merely,  how  you  like  him." 

"There  is  no  question  of  liking  at  present.  My  liking  always 
wants  some  little  kindness  to  kindle  it.  lT-am-4iot  ma,g-nanLuiQiis 
Piinnrrl-)  f r>-4fV»-^r>p] q  ^y]^^  Bpgak  to  me  without  seeming__to 
see-4Jie." 

"  Is  he  so  haughty  ? "  said  Rosamond,  with  heightened  satisfac- 
tion.    "  You  know  that  he  is  of  good  family  ? " 

"  No ;  he  did  not  give  that  as  a  reason." 

"  Mary  !  you  are  the  oddest  girl.  But  what  sort  of  looking  man 
is  he  ?    Describe  him  to  me." 

"  How  can  one  describe  a  man  ?  I  can  give  you  an  inventory  : 
heavy  eyebrows,  dark  eyes,  a  straight  nose,  thick  dark  hair,  large 
solid  white  hands — and — let  me  see — oh,  an  exquisite  cambric 
pocket-handkerchief.  But  you  will  see  him.  Yan  know  f.bis  is 
about  the- time  ef  hia-^risits:" 

Rosamond  blushed  a  little,  but  said,  meditatively,  "  I  rather  like 
a  haughty  manner.     I  cannot  endure  a  rattling  young  man." 

"  I  did  not  tell  you  that  Mr  Lydgate  was  haughty  ;  but  il  y  en  a 
pour  tous  les  gouts,  as  little  Mamselle  used  to  say,  and  if  any  girl 
can  choose  the  particular  sort  of  conceit  she  would  like,  I  should 
think  it  is  you,  Rosy." 

"  Haughtiness  is  not  conceit ;  I  call  Fred  conceited." 

"I  wish  no  one  said  any  worse  of  him.  He  should  be  more 
careful.     Mrs  Waule  has  been  telling  uncle  that  Fred  is  very 
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unsteady."  Mary  spoke  from  a  girlish  impulse  which  got  the 
better  of  her  judgment.  There  was  a  vague  uneasiness  associated 
with  the  word  "  unsteady  "  which  she  hoiDed  Eosamond  might  say 
something  to  dissipate.  But  she  jDurposely  abstained  from 
mentioning  Mrs  Waule's  more  special  insinuation. 

" Oh,  Fred  ig  hot- tad  ! "  said  Rosamond.  Sh«  would  not  have 
.qllnwRd   hpi-.g,p1f  bo  im.'.aiita.blp:  n.  word   to  n.ny  nrip.  but  Mary. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  horrid  ? " 

"  He  is  so  idle,  and  makes  papa  so  angry,  and  says  he  will  not 
take  orders." 

"  I  think  Fred  is  quite  right." 

"  How  can  you  say  he  is  quite  right,  Mary  ?  I  thought  you  had 
more  sense  of  religion." 

"  He  is  not  ht  to  be -a.  clergyman." 

"  But  he  ought  to  be  fit." 

"  Well,  then,  he  is  not  what  he  ought  to  be.  I  know  some  other 
people  who  are  in  the  same  case." 

"But  no  one  approves  of  them.  I  should  not  like  to  marry  a 
clergyman ;  but  there  must  be  clergymen." 

"  It  does  not  follow  that  Fred  must  be  one." 

"  But  when  papa  has  been  at  the  expense  of  educating  him  for 
it !     And  only  aupjj^ise^ifJifi  ghouIdJbave  no  fortujifiJeft-Jmn  ? " 

"T-cmi  snpjiose  that  vpry  wp11/'  gmV^  ^Inry^  dryly 

"  Then  I  wonder  you  can  defend  Fred,"  said  Rosamond,  inclined 
to  push  this  point. 

"  I  don't  defend  him,"  said  Mary,  laughing  ;  "  I,^ould  defenjL 
ajny  parish   from   lia.ving  In'ni   fr>r  a.  nlprgyman." 

"  But  of  course  if  he  were  a  clergyman,  he  must  be  different." 

"  Yes,  li^i— would  be  a,  p;rea.t  hyponritpi ;  and  he  is  not  that  yet." 

"  It  is  of  no  use  saying  anything  to  you,  Mary.  You  always 
take  Fred's  part." 

"  Why  should  I  not  take  his  part  ? "  said  Mary,  lighting  up.  "  JJe 
would  -  take-xuioa — He  is  the  only  person  who  ta.kes  the  least 
tronblp  to  obligp.  r>ip  " 

"  You  make  me  fool  very  uncomfortable,  Mary,"  said  Rosamoiid, 
wrth-4ier-^rarvest~miidft6ss  :  "I  would  not  tell  mamma  for  the 
world." 

"  What  would  you  not  tell  her  ? "  said  Mary,  angrily. 

"  Pray  do  not  go  into  a  rage,  Mary,"  said  Rosamond,  mildly  as 
ever. 

"  If  your  mamma  is  afraid  that-Jjed-Avill^make  me^n  offer,  tell 
her  that  I  would  not  marry  him  if  he  asked  me.  But  he  is 
not  going  to  do  so,  that  I  am  aware.  He  certainly  never  has 
asked  me." 

"  Mary,  you  are  always  so  violent." 

"And  you  are  always  so  exasperating." 

"  I  ?     What  can  you  blame  me  for  ? " 

"  Oh,  blamplpss  ppnpip  a.r^j  always  the  naost^xaspprating.  There 
is  the  bell  —  I  think  we  must  go  down." 

"  I-didjiot  mean  to  quarrel,"  said  Rosamond,  putting  on  her  hat. 

"  Quarrel  ?  Is  onsense  ;  we  have  not  quari-elled.  If  one  is  not  to 
get  into  a  rage  sometimes,  what  is  the  good  of  being  friends  ? " 
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"  Am  I  to  repeat  what  j^ou  have  said  ? " 

"Just  as  you  please,  j^^e.xer  say  what  T  am  afrnid  nf  linivhig 
Bcpeaie^T-  But  let  us  go  down." 

Mr  Lydgate  was  rather  late  this  morning,  but  the-^isitorsstayed 
4©»g-eHoag4t  ta^ee^m  ;  for  j\Ir  Featherstone  asked  Kosamonci  to 
sing  to  him,  and  she  herself  was  so-Jiind^s  to .  pr£>pose_a.-see©iid 
favnnrite  song  of  his — "Flow  on,  thou  shining  river "^after  she 

headed  old  Overreach  approved  of  the  sentimental  song,  as  the 
^u4^arbte— ggrnich  for  girls,  and  also  as  fundamentally  line,  senti- 
ment being  the  right  thing  for  a  song. 

Mr  Featherstone  was  still  applauding  the  last  performance,  and 
assuring  missy  that  her  \y3icc  was  ac  oloar  ac  a  blackbird's,  when 
]\Ir  Lydgate's  horse  passed  the  window. 

His  dull  expectation  of  the  usual  disagreeable  routine  with  an 
aged  patient  —  who  can  hardly  believe  that  medicine  would  not 
"  set  him  up  "  if  the  doctor  were  only  clever  enough — added  to  his 
general  disbelief  in  Middlemarch  charms,  made  a  doubly  effective 
background  to  this  vision  of  Rosamond,  whom  old,  Featherstone 
n^arlp  }]»sitf.  nt;tRnta.tinns1y  to  introduce  as  his  niece.  though  he  had 

i^Mi^  tVimightit  wnrt.b  wbilp  tn  sppqk  nf  Afary  fln.T't.h  in  fh?vt  Ijgbt 

Nothing  escaped  Lydgate  in  Eosamond's  graceful  behaviour  :  how 
delicately  she  waived  the  notice  which  the  old  man's  want  of  taste 
had  thrust  upon  her  by  a  quiet  gravity,  not  showing  her  dimples 
on  the  wrong  occasion,  but  showing  them  afterwards  in  speaking 
to  Mary,  to  whom  she  addressed  herself  with  so  much  good- 
natured  interest,  that  Lydgate,  after  quickly  examining  Mary 
more  fully  than  he  had  done  before,  saw  an  adorable  kindness  in 
Eosamond's  eyes.  But  Mary  from  some  cause  looked  rather  out 
of  temiDer. 

"Miss  Eosy  has  been  singing  me  a  song — you've  nothing  to 
say  against  that,  eh,  doctor  ? "  said  ]\Ir  Featherstone.  "  I  like  it 
better  than  your  physic." 

"That  has  made  me  forget  how  the  time  was  going,"  said 
Eosamond,  rising  to  reach  her  hat,  which  she  had  laid  aside 
before  singing,  so  that  her  flower-like  head  on  its  white  stem  was 
seen  in  perfection  above  her  riding-habit.  "Fred,  we  must 
really  go." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Fred,  who  had  his  own  reasons  for  not  being 
in  the  best  spirits,  and  wanted  to  get  away. 

"  Miss  Vincy  is  a  musician  ? "  said  Lydgate,  following  her  with 
his  eyes.  CEveryTterv^-and muscle Jju^oaamond  \\as-adj.usted  to 
tlie^consciousness  jthat  slie^_was_bfiiri  g  1  aok&cLIatr  She  was  by 
nature  an  actress  of  parts  that  entered  into  her  'pliysique :  she 
even  gjcted^her  own  character,  and  so  well,  that  she  did  not  know 
it  to  be  precisely  her  own.) 

"The  best  in  Middlemarch,  I'll  be  bound,"  said  Mr  Feather- 
stone, "  let  the  next  be  |^ho  she  will.  Eh,  Fred  ?  Speak  up  for 
your  sister." 

"  I'm  afraid  I'm  out  of  court,  sir.  ]\Iy  evidence  would  be  good 
for  nothing." 

"Middlemarch    has    not   a    very   high   standard,    uncle,"    said 
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Rosamond,   with   a  pretty   lightness,   going   towards   her   whip, 
which  lay  at  a  distance. 

Lydgate  was  quick  in  anticii^ating  her.  He  reached  the  whiji 
beforeshe  did,  and  turned  to  present  it  to  her.  She  bowed  and 
looked  at  him :  he  of  course  was  looking  at  her,  and  tfeeir^eyes 
met  witli^iliat_£eculiar  meeting  which  is  never  arrived  at  by 
effort,  but  seeniislike  a  sudden  clivine  clearance  of  haze.  ~r  tliiilk  " 
Lydgate  turned  a  little  paler  than  usual,  but  Kosamond  blushed 
deeply  and  felt  a  certain  astonishment.  After  that,  she  was 
really  anxious  to  go,  and  did  not  know  what  sort  of  stupidity  her 
uncle  was  talking  of  when  she  went  to  shake  hands  with  him. 

Yet  this  result,  which  she  took  to  be  a  mutual  impression, 
called  falling  in  love,  was  j^i^t  wha±  T?.nsa.mnnd  Imd  cmTterrr- 
plated-b^foi-ehattd.  Ever  since  that  important  new  arrival  in 
Middlemarch  she  had  woven  a  little  future,  of  which  something 
like  this  scene  was  the  necessary  beginning.  Strangers,  whether 
wrecked  and  clinging  to  a  raft,  or  duly  escorted  and  accom- 
panied by  portmanteaus,  have  always  had  a  circumstantial  fas- 
cination for  the  virgin  mind,  against  which  native  merit  has 
urged  itself  in  vain.  And  a  .stranger  was  nl-iRn1nt,ft1y  necessary  to 
KoRnm^nd's  s^'^ifl  r""^'^""'^;  which  had  always  turned  on  a  lover 
and  bridegroom  who  was  not  a  Middlemarcher,  and  who  had  no 
connections  at  all  like  her  own  :  of  late,  indeed,  the  construction 
seemed  to  demand  that  he  should  somehow  be  related  to  a 
baronet.  Now  that  she  and  the  stranger  had  met,  reality  proved 
much  more  moving  than  anticiiDation,  and  Rosamond  could  not 
doubt  that  this  was  the  great  epoch  of  her  life.  She  judged  of 
her  own  symptoms  as  those  of  awakening  love,  and  ah  p.  h^ld  it 
stilLmore  natural  that  Mr  Lydgate  should  ha.ve  fa.llpn  in  Invp  .ai^ 
fivgjisTg:^it.  nf  hpr"  Those  thing's  happened  so  often  at  balls,  and 
why  not  by  the  morning  light,  when  the  comi^lexion  showed  all 
the  better  for  it  ?  Rosamond,  though  no  older  than  Mary,  was 
rather  used  to  being  fallen  in  love  with  ;  but  she,  for  her  part, 
had  remained  indifferent  and  fastidiously  critical  towards  both 
fresh  sprig  and  faded  bachelor,  -^d  here  was  ]\Ir  Lydgate 
suddenly  corresponding  toJagjC-MfiaJ^/^eing  altogether  foreign  to 
Middlemarch,  carryi»g;a  certain  air  oi  distinction  congruous  with 
good  family,  and  nOiSSPSsing  ^omte'^ti^ns  which  offered  vistas  of 
that  middle-class  heaven,  rank  -yk  man  of  talents  also,  whom  it 
would  be  especially  delightful  to  enslave  :^Sn  fact,  a  man  who  had 
touched  her  nature  quite  newly,  and  brought  a  vivid  interest  into 
her  life  which  was  better  than  any  fancied  "might-be"  such  as 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  opposing  to  the  actual. 

Thus,  in  riding  home,  both  the  brother  and  the  sister  were  pre- 
occupied and  inclined  to  be  silent.  Rosamond,  whose  basis  for 
her  structure  had  the  usual  airy  slightness,  was  of  remarkably 
detailed  and  realistic  imagination  when  the  foundation  had  been 
once  presupposed  ;  and  before  they  Imd^'idde^i  "  'iii1^  ^^^^  '"■^g  f^'' 
onJ.n  the  costume  and  introdirdi<wB^^^e?-4>et'  wedded  life,  liavin g 
detacmiiied  on  her  house  in  Middlemarali,-.aiHiiQi:es6eR-^thB^isits 
she  ^vouH  pay  to  her  husband's  highjlmd-rolativos  at  a  distnince, 
whose^iiisted^Eanners  she  could  appropriate  as  thoroughly  as 
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she  had  done  her  school  accomplishments,  preparing  herself  thus 
for  vaguer  elevations  which  might  ultimately  come.  There  was 
nothing  tinancial,  still  less  sordid,  in  her  previsions  :  sh^jarPfl 
^l^>^^t  w>.r,t  ^vt^r'p  considered  retinements.  an^  not  about  the  money 
tlmti  wn^  to  Yiuj  for-4hrTT\ 

~     "      lind,  on  the  other  hand,  was  busy  with  an  anxiety  which 


even  his  ri^ady  boj-fpfninpgg  rnuld  not  immediately  .Qjiell.  He  saw 
no  way  of  eluding  Featherstone's  stupid  demancTwithout  incurring 
consequences  which  he  liked  less  even  than  the  task  of  fultilling 
it.  His  father  was  already  out  of  humour  with  him,  and  would 
be  still  more  so  if  he  were  the  occasion  of  any  additional  coolness 
between  his  own  family  and  the  Bulstrodes.  Then,  he  himself 
hated  having  to  go  and  speak  to  his  uncle  Bulstrode,  and  perhaps 
after  drinking  wine  he  had  said  many  foolish  things  about 
Featherstone's  property,  and  these  had  been  magnified  by  report. 
Fred  felt  that  he  made  a  wretched  figure  as  a  fellow  who  bragged 
about  expectations  from  a  queer  old  miser  like  Featherstone,  and 
went  to  beg  for  certificates  at  his  bidding.  But — tbese-expHSta^ 
tioGS-L  He  .really  had  thcisy  and  he  saw  no  agreeable  alternative 
if  he  gave  them  up ;  besides,  he  had  lately  made  a  debt  which 
galled  him  extremely,  and  old  Featherstone  had  almost  bargained 
to  pay  it  off.  The  whole  affair  was  miserably  small  :  his  debts 
were  small,  even  his  expectations  were  not  anything  so  very 
magnificent.  Fred  had  known  men  to  whom  he  would  have  been 
ashamed  of  confessing  the  smallness  of  his  scrapes.  Such  rumi- 
nations naturally  produced  a  streak  of  misanthrojjic  bitterness. 
To  bfr  bonPElTe  sonTof  ?r]\Trdd1mTi7rr?Th^ma;mjiax±mjep,  nnd  mevitn.ble 
heicLiQjnothillg  in  jiarticnlarj  while  snch_Qienjis  ]\Iainwaring  and 

Yyaii certainly  Jife_3vas  a,  poor  Jtj]  sin  ess,  wherT  a,  spTriterl  ymmg 

fellow,  with  a  good  appetite  for  the  best  of  every tKwgfy-hfi:d  so  pnar 
ai>-otttlook. 

It  had  not  occurred  to  Fred  that  the  introduction  of  Bulstrode's 
name  in  the  matter  was  a  fiction  of  old  Featherstone's  ;  nor  could 
this  have  made  any  difference  to  his  position.     Ha_saw— plainly 

fttimigek  tVint  fbp  nlrl  man  wanfpd  fn  pvornigp  In'c;  ^-irtwpr  Ky  fAniippt-- 

ing  him  a  little,  and  also  probably  to  get  some  satisfaction_aut_of 
seeing  him.jQii-U3ipieasaiit-terias-jiv4th-^tifefet'ede.  Fred  fancied 
that  he  saw  to  the  bottom  of  his  uncle  Featherstone's  soul,  though 
in  reality  half  wJiatJie  sawLihefe-^ya^-^Kriaaorc  than  tbe-4:eiia:c_of 
jijs  own  ikclinatipns.  The  diflicult  task  of  knowing  another  soul 
IS  noT;  l6F"ybung  gentlemen  whose  coHscinusness  is  chiefly  made 

Fred's  main  point  of  debate  with  himself  was,  whether  he  should 
tell  his  father,  or  try  to  get  through  the  affair  without  his  father's 
knowledge.  It  was  probably  Mrs  Waule  who  had  been  talking 
about  him ;  and  if  Mary  Garth  had  repeated  ^Irs  Waule's  report 
to  Rosamond,  it  would  be  sure  to  reach  his  father,  who  would  as 
surely  question  him  ab^t  it.  He  said  to  Rosamond,  as  they 
slackened  their  pace — 

"Rosy,  did  Mary  tell  you  that  Mrs  Waule  had  said  anytliing 
about  me?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  she  did." 
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"What?" 

"  That  you  were  very  unsteady." 

"Was  that  all?" 

"  I  should  think  that  was  enough,  Fred." 

"  You  are  sure  she  said  no  more  ? " 

"  j\Iary  mentioned  nothing  else.  But  really,  Fred,  I  think  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed." 

"  Oh,  fudge  !     Don't  lecture  me.     What  did  Mary  say  about  it  ? " 

"  I  am  not  obliged  to  tell  you.  YoiLcare  so  very  much  what 
Afn.ry  sfl.ys,   niul   ynn    arft  ton  rude  to  allow  me  to  speak." 

"Of  course  I  care  what  j\Iary  says.  Sfee  is  the  best  girl  I 
know." 

"I  should  never  have  thought  she  was  a  girl  to  fall  in  love 
with." 

" Ho\v^do  you  know  what  men  would  fall  in  love  with?  Girls 
neyei'~know." 

"TS^least,  Fred,  let  me  advise  you  not  to  fall  in  love  with  her, 
for  she  saj^s  she  would  not  marry  you  if  you  asked  her." 

"  She  might  have  waited  till  I  did  ask  her." 

"  Not  at  all.     She  would  not  have  said  so  if  you  had  not  provoked 

Before  reaching  home,  Fred  concluded  that  he  would  tell  the 
whole  affair  as  simply  as  possible  to  his  father,  ^\]\v\  mig^^^"  pniiViapg 
take  on  himself  the  unpleasant  business  of  sijeaking  to  Bulstrode. 


BOOK     II. 
OLD     AND     YOUNG. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

1st  Gent.  How  class  your  man  ?— as  better  than  the  most, 

Or,  seeming  better,  worse  beneath  that  cloak? 

As  saint  or  knave,  pilgrim  or  hypocrite  ? 
2d  Gent.  Nay,  tell  me  how  you  class  your  wealth  of  books. 

The  drifted  relies  of  all  time.     As  well 

Sort  them  at  once  by  size  and  livery : 

Vellum,  tall  copies,  and  the  common  calf 

Will  hardly  cover  more  diversity 

Than  all  your  labels  cunningly  devised 

To  class  your  unread  authors. 

In  consequence  of  what  he  had  heard  from  Fred,  Mr  Vincy  de- 
termined to  speak  with  Mr  Bulstrode  in  his  private  room  at  the 
Bank  at  half-past  one,  when  he  was  usually  free  from  other  callers. 
But  a  visitor  had  come  in  at  one  o'clock,  and  Mr  Bulstrode  had  so 
much  to  say  to  him,  that  there  was  little  chance  of  the  interview 
being  over  in  half  an  hour.  The  banker's  speech  was  fluent,  but 
it  was  also  copious,  and  he  used  up  an  appreciable  amount  of  time 
in  brief  meditative  pauses.  Do  not  imagine  his  sickly  aspect  to 
have  been  of  the  yellow,  black-haired  sort :  he  had  a  pale  blond 
skin,  thin  grey-besprinkled  brown  hair,  light-grey  eyes,  and  a  large 
forehead.  Loud  men  called  his  subdued  tone  an  undertone,  and 
sometimes  implied  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  openness ; 
though  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a  loud  man  should 
not  be  given  to  concealment  of  anything  except  his  own  voice, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  Holy  Wi-it  has  placed  the  seat  of 
candour  in  the  lungs.  Mr  Bulstrode  had  also  a  deferential  bending 
attitude  in  listening,  and  an  apparently  fixed  attentiveness  in  his 
eyes  which  made  those  persons  who  thought  themselves  worth 
hearing  infer  that  he  was  seeking  the  utmost  imjDrovement  from 
their  discourse.  Others,  who  expected  to  make  no  great  figure, 
disliked  this  kind  of  moral  lantern  turned  on  them.  If  you  are 
not  proud  of  your  cellar,  there  is  no  thrill  of  satisfaction  in  seeing 
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your  guest  hold  up  his  wine-glass  to  the  light  and  look  judicial. 
Such  joys  are  reserved  for  conscious  merit.  Hence  Mr  Bulstrode's 
close  attention  was  not  agreeable  to  the  publicans  and  sinners  in 
Middlemarch  ;  it  was  attributed  by  some  to  his  being  a  Pharisee, 
and  by  others  to  his  being  Evangelical.  Less  suioerticial  reasoners 
among  them  wished  to  know  who  his  father  and  grandfather  were, 
observing  that  five-and-twenty  years  ago  nobody  had  ever  heard 
of  a  Bulstrode  in  Middlemarch.  To  his  present  visitor,  Lydgate, 
the  scrutinising  look  was  a  matter  of  indifference  :  he  simply 
formed  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  banker's  constitution,  and 
concluded  that  he  had  an  eager  inward  life  with  little  enjoyment 
of  tangible  things. 

"I  shall  be  exceedingly  obliged  if  you  will  look  in  on  me  here 
occasionally,  Mr  Lydgate,"  the  banker  observed,  after  a  brief 
pause.  "  If,  as  I  dare  to  hope,  I  have  the  privilege  of  finding  you 
a  valuable  coadjutor  in  the  interesting  matter  of  hospital  manage- 
ment, there  will  be  many  questions  which  we  shall  need  to  discuss 
in  private.  As  to  the  new  hospital,  which  is  nearly  finished,  I 
shall  consider  what  you  have  said  about  the  advantages  of  the 
special  destination  for  fevers.  The  decision  will  rest  with  me,  for 
though  Lord  ]Medlicote  has  given  tlie  land  and  timber  for  the  build- 
ing, he  is  not  disposed  to  give  his  personal  attention  to  the  object." 

"There  are  few  things  better  worth  the  pains  in  a  provincial 
town  like  this,"  said  Lydgate.  "  A  tine  fever  hospital  in  addition 
to  the  old  infirmary  might  be  the  nucleus  of  a  medical  school 
here,  when  once  we  get  our  medical  reforms  ;  and  what  would 
do  more  for  medical  education  than  the  spread  of  such  schools 
over  the  country  ?  A  born  provincial  man  who  has  a  grain  of 
public  spirit  as  well  as  a  few  ideas,  should  do  what  he  can  to 
resist  the  rush  of  everything  that  is  a  little  better  than  common 
towards  London.  Any  valid  professional  aims  may  often  find 
a  ireer,  if  not  a  richer  field,  in  the  provinces." 

One  of  Lydgate's  gifts  was  a  voice  habitually  deep  and  sonorous, 
yet  capable  of  becoming  very  low  and  gentle  at  the  right  moment. 
About  his  ordinary  bearing  there  was  a  certain  fling,  a  fearless 
expectation  of  success,  a  confidence  in  his  own  powers  and  in- 
tegrity much  fortified  by  contempt  for  petty  obstacles  or  seduc- 
tions of  which  he  had  had  no  experience.  But  this  proud  openness 
was  made  lovable  by  an  expression  of  unaffected  good-will.  Mr 
Bulstrode  perhaps  liked  him  the  better  for  the  difference  between 
them  in  pitch  and  manners ;  he  certainly  liked  him  the  better, 
as  Rosamond  did,  for  being  a  stranger  in  Middlemarch.  One 
can  begin  so  many  things  with  a  new  person  ! — even  begin  to 
be  a  better  man. 

"I  shall  rejoice  to  furnish  your  zeal  with  fuller  opportunities,' 
Mr  Bulstrode  answered  ;  "  I  mean,  by  confiding  to  you  the  super- 
intendence of  my  new  hospital,  should  a  maturer  knowledge 
favour  that  issue,  for  I  am  determined  that  so  great  an  object 
shall  not  be  shackled  by  our  two  physicians.  Indeed,  I  am  en- 
couraged to  consider  your  advent  to  this  town  as  a  gracious 
indication  that  a  more  manifest  blessing  is  now  to  be  awarded 
to  my  eftbrts,  which  have  hitherto  been  much  withstood.     With 
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regard  to  the  old  infirmary,  we  have  gained  the  initial  point — 
1  mean  your  election.  And  now  I  hope  you  will  not  shrink  from 
incurring  a  certain  amount  of  jealousy  and  dislike  from  your 
professional  brethren  by  presenting  yourself  as  a  reformei\" 

"I  will  not  profess  bravery,"  said  Lydgate,  smiling,  "but  I 
acknowledge  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  in  fighting,  and  I  should 
not  care  for  my  profession,  if  I  did  not  believe  that  better 
methods  were  to  be  found  and  enforced  there  as  well  as  every- 
where else." 

"The  standard  of  that  profession  is  low  in  Middlemarch,  my 
dear  sir,"  said  the  banker.  "  I  mean  in  knowledge  and  skill ; 
not  in  social  status,  for  our  medical  men  are  most  of  them  con- 
nected with  respectable  townspeoj^le  here.  My  own  imi^erfect 
health  lias  induced  me  to  give  some  attention  to  those  palliative 
resources  which  the  divine  mercy  has  placed  within  our  reach. 
I  have  consulted  eminent  men  in  the  metropolis,  and  I  am  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  backwardness  under  which  medical  treatment 
labours  in  our  provincial  districts." 

"  Yes ;  —  with  our  present  medical  rules  and  education,  one 
must  be  satisfied  now  and  then  to  meet  with  a  fair  practitioner. 
As  to  all  the  higher  questions  which  determine  the  starting-point 
of  a  diagnosis — as  to  the  philosophy  of  medical  evidence — any 
glimmering  of  these  can  only  come  from  a  scientific  culture  of 
which  country  practitioners  have  usually  no  moi'e  notion  than 
the  man  in  the  moon." 

Mr  Bulstrode,  bending  and  looking  intently,  found  the  form 
which  Lydgate  had  given  to  his  agreement  not  quite  suited  to 
his  comprehension.  Under  such  circumstances  a  judicious  man 
changes  the  topic  and  enters  on  ground  where  his  own  gifts 
may  be  more  useful. 

"I  am  aware,"  he  said,  "that  the  peculiar  bias  of  medical 
ability  is  towards  material  means.  Nevertheless,  Mr  Lydgate, 
I  hope  we  shall  not  vary  in  sentiment  as  to  a  measure  in  which 
you  are  not  likely  to  be  actively  concerned,  but  in  which  your 
sympathetic  concurrence  may  be  an  aid  to  me.  You  recognise, 
I  hope,  the  existence  of  spiritual  interest  in  your  patients  ? " 

"  Certainly  I  do.  But  those  words  are  apt  to  cover  different 
meanings  to  different  minds." 

"  Precisely.  And  on  such  subjects  wrong  teaching  is  as  fatal 
as  no  teaching.  Now  a  point  which  I  have  much  at  heart  to 
secure  is  a  new  regulation  as  to  clerical  attendance  at  the  old 
infirmary.  The  building  stands  in  j\Ir  Farebrother's  parish.  You 
know  Mr  Farebrother  ? " 

_ "  I  have  seen  him.  He  gave  me  his  vote.  I  must  call  to  thank 
him.  He  seems  a  very  bright  pleasant  little  fellow.  And  I  under- 
stand he  is  a  naturalist." 

"  Mr  Farebrother,  my  dear  sir,  is  a  man  deeply  painful  to  con- 
template. I  suppose  there  is  not  a  clergyman  in  this  country 
who  has  greater  talents."  Mr  Bulstrode  paused  and  looked 
meditative. 

"  I  have  not  yet  been  pained  by  finding  any  excessive  talent 
in  Middlemarch,"  said  Lydgate,  bluntly. 
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"Wliat  I  desire,"  Mr  Bulstrode  continued,  looking  still  more 
serious,  "is  that  Mr  Farebrother's  attendance  at  the  hospital 
should  be  superseded  by  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain  —  of 
j\Ir  Tyke,  in  fact  — and  that  no  other  spiritual  aid  should  be 
called  in." 

"As  a  medical  man  I  could  have  no  opinion  on  such  a  point 
unless  I  knew  Mr  Tyke,  and  even  then  I  should  require  to  know 
the  cases  in  which  he  was  applied."  Lydgate  smiled,  but  he  was 
bent  on  being  circumspect. 

"Of  course  you  cannot  enter  fully  into  the  merits  of  this 
measure  at  present.  But" — here  ^Ir  Bulstrode  began  to  speak 
with  a  more  chiselled  emphasis — "  the  subject  is  likely  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  medical  board  of  the  intirmary,  and  what  I  trust 
I  may  ask  of  you  is,  that  in  virtue  of  the  co-operation  between 
us  which  I  now  look  forward  to,  you  will  not,  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned,  be  influenced  by  my  opponents  in  this  matter." 

"I  hope  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  clerical  disj^utes," 
said  Lydgate.  "The  path  I  have  chosen  is  to  work  well  in  my 
own  profession." 

"My  responsibility,  Mr  Lydgate,  is  of  a  broader  kind.  With 
me,  indeed,  this  question  is  one  of  sacred  accountableness  ;  whereas 
with  my  opponents,  I  have  good  reason  to  say  that  it  is  an  occa- 
sion for  gratifying  a  spirit  of  worldly  opposition.  But_  I  shall 
not  therefore  drop  one  iota  of  my  convictions,  or  cease  to  identify 
myself  with  that  truth  which  an  evil  generation  hates.  I  have 
devoted  myself  to  this  object  of  hospital -improvement,  but  I 
will  boldly  confess  to  you,  ]\Ir  Lydgate,  that  I  should  have  no 
interest  in  hospitals  if  I  believed  that  nothing  more  was  con- 
cerned therein  than  the  cure  of  mortal  diseases.  I  have  another 
gi'ound  of  action,  and  in  the  face  of  persecution  I  will  not  con- 
ceal it." 

Mr  Bulstrode's  voice  had  become  a  loud  and  agitated  whisper 
as  he  said  the  last  words. 

"There  we  certainly  differ,"  said  Lydgate.  But  he  was  not 
sorry  that  the  door  was  now  opened,  and  Mr  Yincy  was  an- 
nounced. That  florid  sociable  personage  was  become  more  in- 
teresting to  him  since  he  had  seen  Rosamond.  Not  that,  like 
her,  he  had  been  weaving  any  future  in  which  their  lots  were 
united  ;  but  a  man  naturally  remembers  a  charming  girl  with 
pleasure,  and  is  willing  to  dine  where  he  may  see  her  again. 
Before  he  took  leave,  Mr  Vincy  had  given  that  invitation  which 
he  had  been  "in  no  hurry  about,"  for  Rosamond  at  breakfast 
had  mentioned  that  she  thought  her  uncle  Featherstone  had  taken 
the  new  doctor  into  great  favour. 

Mr  Bulstrode,  alone  with'  his  brother-in-law,  poured  himself 
out  a  glass  of  water,  and  opened  a  sandwich-box. 

"I  cannot  persuade  you  to  adopt  my  regimen,  Vincy?" 

"  No,  no  ;  I've  no  opinion  of  that  system.  Life  wants  padding," 
said  Mr  Vincy,  unable  to  omit  his  portable  theory.  "  However," 
he  went  on,  accenting  the  word,  as  if  to  dismiss  all  irrelevance, 
what  I  came  here  to  talk  about  was  a  little  affair  of  my  young 
scapegrace,  Fred's." 
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"That  is  a  subject  on  which  you  and  I  are  likely  to  take  quite 
as  (lirterent  views  as  on  diet,  Vincy." 

"I  hope  not  this  time."  (Mr  Vincy  was  resolved  to  be  good- 
humoured.)  "The  fact  is,  it's  about  a  whim  of  old  Featherstone's. 
Somebody  has  been  cooking  up  a  story  out  of  spite,  and  telling 
it  to  the  old  man,  to  try  to  set  him  against  Fred.  He's  very 
fond  of  Fred,  and  is  likely  to  do  something  handsome  for  him  ; 
indeed  he  has  as  good  as  told  Fred  that  he  means  to  leave  him 
liis  land,  and  that  makes  other  people  jealous." 

"Vincy,  I  must  repeat,  that  you  will  not  get  any  concurrence 
from  me  as  to  the  course  you  have  pursued  with  your  eldest 
son.  It  was  entirely  from  worldly  vanity  that  you  destined 
him  for  the  Church :  with  a  family  of  three  sons  and  four 
daughters,  you  were  not  warranted  in  devoting  money  to  an 
expensive  education  which  has  succeeded  in  nothing  but  in 
giving  him  extravagant  idle  habits.  You  are  now  reaping  the 
consequences." 

To  jDoint  out  other  people's  errors  was  a  duty  that  ]\Ir  Bulstrode 
rarely  shrank  from,  but  Mr  Vincy  was  not  equally  jDrepared  to 
be  patient.  When  a  man  has  the  immediate  prospect  of  being 
mayor,  and  is  ready,  in  the  interests  of  commerce,  to  take  up  a 
firm  attitude  on  politics  generally,  he  has  naturally  a  sense  of 
his  importance  to  the  framework  of  things  which  seems  to  throw 
questions  of  private  conduct  into  the  background.  And  this 
particular  reproof  irritated  him  more  than  any  other.  It  was 
eminently  superfluous  to  him  to  be  told  that  he  was  reaping  the 
consequences.  But  he  felt  liis  neck  under  Bulstrode's  yoke ;  and 
though  he  usually  enjoyed  kicking,  he  was  anxious  to  refrain 
from  that  relief. 

"As  to  that,  Bulstrode,  it's  no  use  going  back.  I'm  not  one 
of  your  pattern  men,  and  I  don't  pretend  to  be.  I  couldn't  fore- 
see everything  in  the  trade ;  there  wasn't  a  finer  business  in 
Middlemarch  than  ours,  and  the  lad  was  clever.  ]\Iy  poor  brother 
was  in  the  Church,  and  would  have  done  well — had  got  preferment 
already,  but  that  stomach  fever  took  him  off:  else  he  might  have 
been  a  dean  by  this  time.  I  think  I  was  justified  in  what  I  tried 
to  do  for  Fred.  If  you  come  to  religion,  it  seems  to  me  a  man 
shouldn't  want  to  carve  out  his  meat  to  an  ounce  beforehand  : — 
one  must  trust  a  little  to  Providence  and  be  generous.  It's  a 
good  British  feeling  to  try  and  raise  your  family  a  little  :  in  my 
opinion,  it's  a  father's  duty  to  give  his  sons  a  fine  chance." 

"  I  don't  wish  to  act  otherwise  than  as  your  best  friend,  Vincy, 
when  I  say  that  what  you  liave  been  uttering  just  now  is  one 
mass  of  worldliness  and  inconsistent  folly." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mr  Vincy,  kicking  in  spite  of  resolutions, 
"  I  never  professed  to  be  anything  but  worldly ;  and,  what's 
more,  I  don't  see  anybody  else  who  is  not  worldly.  I  supjDose 
you  don't  conduct  business  on  what  you  call  unworldly  princii^les. 
The  only  difference  I  see  is  that  one  worldliness  is  a  little  bit 
honester  than  anotlier." 

"  This  kind  of  discussion  is  unfruitful,  Vincy,"  said  Mr  Bul- 
strode, who,  finishing  his  sandwich,  had  thrown  himself  back  in 
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his  chair,  and  shaded  his  eyes  as  if  weary.  "  You  had  some  more 
particular  business." 

"Yes,  j^es.  The  long  and  short  of  it  is,  somebody  has  told  old 
Featherstone,  giving  you  as  the  authority,  that  Fred  has  been 
borrowing  or  trying  to  borrow  money  on  the  prospect  of  his  land. 
Of  course  you  never  said  any  such  nonsense.  But  the  old  fellow 
will  insist  on  it  that  Fred  should  bring  him  a  denial  in  your 
handwriting  ;  that  is,  just  a  bit  of  a  note  saying  you  don't  believe 
a  word  of  such  stuff",  either  of  his  having  borrowed  or  tried  to 
borrow  in  such  a  fool's  way.  I  suppose  you  can  have  no  objection 
to  do  that." 

"Pardon  me.  I  have  an  objection.  I  am  by  no  means  sure 
that  your  son,  in  his  recklessness  and  ignorance — I  will  use  no 
severer  word — has  not  tried  to  raise  money  by  holding  out  his 
future  prosjoects,  or  even  that  some  one  may  not  have  been  foolish 
enough  to  supply  him  on  so  vague  a  presumption  :  there  is  plenty 
of  such  lax  money-lending  as  of  other  folly  in  the  world." 

"But  Fred  gives  me  his  honour  that  he  has  never  borrowed 
money  on  the  pretence  of  any  understanding  about  his  uncle's 
land.  He  is  not  a  liar.  I  don't  want  to  make  him  better  than  he 
is.  I  have  blown  him  up  well — nobody  can  say  I  wink  at  what 
he  does.  But  he  is  not  a  liar.  And  I  should  have  thought — but  I 
may  be  wrong — that  there  was  no  religion  to  hinder  a  man  from 
believing  the  best  of  a  young  fellow,  when  you  don't  know  worse. 
It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  poor  sort  of  religion  to  put  a  sjooke 
in  his  wheel  by  refusing  to  say  you  don't  believe  such  harm  of 
him  as  you've  got  no  good  reason  to  believe." 

"  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  should  be  befriending  your  son  by 
smoothing  his  way  to  the  future  possession  of  Featherstone's 
property.  I  cannot  regard  wealth  as  a  blessing  to  those  who  use 
it  simi^ly  as  a  harvest  for  this  world.  You  do  not  like  to  hear 
these  things,  Vincy,  but  on  this  occasion  I  feel  called  upon  to  tell 
you  that  I  have  no  motive  for  furthering  such  a  disposition  of 
property  as  that  which  you  refer  to.  I  do  not  shi'ink  from  saying 
that  it  will  not  tend  to  your  son's  eternal  welfare  or  to  the  glory 
of  God.  Why  then  should  you  expect  me  to  pen  this  kind  of 
affidavit,  which  has  no  object  but  to  keep  up  a  foolish  partiality 
and  secure  a  foolish  bequest  ? " 

"If  you  mean  to  hinder  everybody  from  having  money  but 
saints  and  evangelists,  you  must  give  up  some  profitable  partner- 
ships, that's  all  I  can  say,"  Mr  Vincy  burst  out  very  bluntly.  "  It 
may  be  for  the  glory  of  God,  but  it  is  not  for  the  glory  of  the 
Middlemarch  trade,  that  Plymdale's  house  uses  those  blue  and 
green  dyes  it  gets  from  the  Brassing  manufactory  ;  they  rot  the 
silk,  that's  all  I  know  about  it.  Perhaps  if  other  people  knew  so 
much  of  the  profit  went  to  the  glory  of  God,  they  might  like  it 
better.  But  I  don't  mind  so  much  about  that — I  could  get  up  a 
pretty  row,  if  I  chose." 

Mr  Bulstrode  paused  a  little  before  he  answered.  "You  pain 
me  very  much  by  speaking  in  this  way,  Vincy.  I  do  not  expect 
you  to  understand  my  grounds  of  action — it  is  not  an  easy  thing 
even  to  thread  a  path  for  principles  in  the  intricacies  of  the 
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^voi-lfj — still  less  to  make  the  thread  clear  for  the  careless  and  the 
scoffing.  You  must  remember,  if  you  please,  that  I  stretch  my 
tolerance  towards  you  as  my  wife's  brother,  and  that  it  little 
becomes  you  to  complain  of  me  as  withholding  material  help 
towards  the  worldly  position  of  your  family.  I  must  remind  you 
that  it  is  not  your  own  prudence  or  judgment  that  has  enabled 
you  to  keep  your  place  in  the  trade." 

"  Very  likely  not ;  but  you  have  been  no  loser  by  my  trade 
yet,"  said  ^Ir  Vincy,  thoroughly  nettled  (a  result  which  was 
seldom  much  retarded  by  previous  resolutions).  "And  when 
you  married  Harriet,  I  don't  see  how  you  could  expect  that  our 
families  should  not  hang  by  the  same  nail.  If  you've  changed 
your  mind,  and  want  my  family  to  come  down  in  the  world, 
you'd  better  say  so.  I've  never  changed  :  I'm  a  plain  Churchman 
now,  just  as  I  used  to  be  before  doctrines  came  up.  I  take  the 
world  as  I  find  it,  in  trade  and  everything  else.  I'm  contented  to 
be  no  worse  than  my  neighbours.  But  if  you  want  us  to  come 
down  in  the  world,  say  so.     I  shall  know  better  what  to  do  then." 

"  You  talk  unreasonably.  >Shall  you  come  down  in  the  world 
for  want  of  this  letter  about  your  son  ? " 

"  Well,  whether  or  not,  I  consider  it  very  unhandsome  of  you  to 
refuse  it.  Such  doings  may  be  lined  with  religion,  but  outside 
they  have  a  nasty,  dog-in-the-manger  look.  You  might  as  well 
slander  Fred :  it  comes  pretty  near  to  it  when  you  refuse  to  say 
you  didn't  set  a  slander  going.  It's  this  sort  of  thing  —  this 
tyrannical  spirit,  wanting  to  play  bishop  and  banker  everywhere 
— it's  this  sort  of  thing  makes  a  man's  name  stink." 

"Vincy,  if  you  insist  on  quarrelling  with  me,  it  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly painful  to  Harriet  as  well  as  myself,"  said  Mr  Bulstrode, 
with  a  tritle  more  eagerness  and  paleness  than  usual. 

"  I  don't  want  to  quarrel.  It's  for  my  interest — and  perhaps  for 
yours  too — that  we  should  be  friends.  I  bear  you  no  grudge ; 
I  think  no  worse  of  you  than  I  do  of  other  people.  A  man  who 
half  starves  himself,  and  goes  the  length  in  family  prayers,  and  so 
on,  that  you  do,  believes  in  his  religion  whatever  it  may  be  :  you 
could  turn  over  your  capital  just  as  fast  with  cursing  and  swear- 
ing : — plenty  of  fellows  do.  You  like  to  be  master,  there's  no 
denying  that ;  you  must  be  first  chop  in  heaven,  else  you  won't 
like  it  much.  But  you're  my  sister's  husband,  and  we  ought  to 
stick  together ;  and  if  I  know  Harriet,  she'll  consider  it  your 
fault  if  we  quarrel  because  you  strain  at  a  gnat  in  this  way,  and 
refuse  to  do  Fred  a  good  turn.  And  I  don't  mean  to  say  I  shall 
bear  it  well.     I  consider  it  unhandsome." 

Mr  Vincy  rose,  began  to  button  his  greatcoat,  and  looked 
steadily  at  his  brother-in-law,  meaning  to  imply  a  demand  for  a 
decisive  answer. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  Mr  Bulstrode  had  begun  by 
admonishing  Mr  Vincy,  and  had  ended  by  seeing  a  very  unsatis- 
factory reflection  of  himself  in  the  coarse  unflattering  mirror 
which  that  manufacturer's  mind  presented  to  the  subtler  lights 
and  shadows  of  his  fellow -men;  and  perhaps  his  experience 
ought  to  have  warned  him  how  the  scene  would  end.    But  a  full- 
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fed  fountain  will  be  generous  with  its  waters  even  in  the  rain, 
wlien  they  are  worse  than  useless  ;  and  a  tine  founfof  admonition 
is  apt  to  be  equally  irrepressible. 

It  was  not  in  Mr  Bulstrode's  nature  to  comply  directly  in  con- 
sequence of  uncomfortable  suggestions.  Before  changing  his 
course,  he  always  needed  to  shape  his  motives  and  bring  them 
into  accordance  with  his  habitual  standard.     He  said,  at  last — 

"I  will  reflect  a  little,  Vincy.  I  will  mention  the  subject  to 
Harriet.     I  shall  probably  send  you  a  letter." 

"  Very  well.-  As  soon  as  you  can,  please.  I  hope  it  will  all  be 
settled  before  I  see  you  to-morrow." 


CHAPTER   XIV.  ^^t 

"  Follows  here  the  strict  receipt 
For  tliat  sauce  to  dainty  meat, 
Named  Idleness,  which  many  eat 
By  preference,  and  call  it  sweet : 

First  watch  for  morsels,  like  a  hound. 

Mix  well  with  buffets,  stir  them  round 

With  good  thick  oil  of  flatteries. 

And  froth  with  mean  self-lauding  lies. 

Serve  warm  :  the  vessels  you  must  choose 

To  keep  it  in  are  dead  men's  shoes." 

Mr  Bulstrode's  consultation  of  Harriet  seemed  to  have  had  the 
effect  desired  by  Mr  Vincy,  for  early  the  next  morning  a  letter 
came  which  Fred  could  carry  to  Mr  Featherstone  as  the  required 
testimony. 

The  old  gentleman  was  staying  in  bed  on  account  of  the  cold 
weather,  and  as  ^lary  Garth  was  not  to  be  seen  in  the  sitting- 
room,  Fred  went  up-stairs  immediately  and  presented  the  letter 
to  his  uncle,  who,  propped  up  comfortably  on  a  bed-rest,  was  not 
less  able  than  usual  to  enjoy  his  consciousness  of  wisdom  in  dis- 
trusting and  frustrating  mankind.  He  put  on  his  sjoectacles  to 
read  the  letter,  pursing  up  his  lips  and  drawing  down  their 
corners. 

"  Under  the  circumstances  I  will  not  decline  to  state  my  conviction 
— tchah  !  what  fine  words  the  fellow  puts  !  He's  as  fine  as  an 
auctioneer — that  your  son  Frederic  has  not  obtained  any  advance  of 
money  on  bequests  promised  by  Mr  Featherstone — promised  ?  who 
said  I  had  ever  promised  ?  I  promise  nothing  —  I  shall  make 
codicils  as  long  as  I  like — and  that  considering  the  nature  of  such 
a  proceeding,  it  is  unreasonable  to  p'f^sume  that  a  young  man  of 
sense  and  character  tvoidd  attempt  it  —  ah,  but  the  gentleman 
doesn't  say  you  are  a  young  man  of  sense  and  character,  mark  you 
that,  sir  ! — ''As  to  my  oion  concern  with  any  report  of  such  a  nature, 
I  distinctly  affinn  that  I  never  made  any  statement  to  the  effect  that 
your  son  had  borroived  money  on  any  property  that  might  accrue  to 
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him  on  Mr  Feather  stone's  demise'— bless  my  heart!  'property'— 
accrue  —  demise !  Lawyer  Standish  is  nothing  to  him.  He 
couldn't  speak  finer  if  he  wanted  to  borrow.  Well,"  Mr  Feather- 
stone  here  looked  over  his  spectacles  at  Fred,  while  he  handed 
back  the  letter  to  him  with  a  contemptuous  gesture,  "you  don't 
suppose  I  believe  a  thing  because  Bulstrode  writes  it  out  tine,  eh  ? " 

Fred  coloured.  "You  wished  to  have  the  letter,  sir.  I  should 
think  it  very  likely  that  Mr  Bulstrode's  denial  is  as  good  as  the 
autliority  which  told  you  what  he  denies." 

"  Every  bit.  I  never  said  I  believed  either  one  or  the  other. 
And  now  what  d'you  expect  ? "  said  Mr  Featherstone,  curtly,  keep- 
ing on  his  spectacles,  but  withdrawing  his  hands  under  his  wraps. 

"I  expect  nothing,  sir."  Fred  with  difficulty  restrained  himself 
from  venting  his  irritation.  "  I  came  to  bring  you  the  letter.  If 
you  like  I  will  bid  you  good  morning." 

"  Not  yet,  not  yet.     Ring  the  bell ;  I  want  missy  to  come." 

It  was  a  servant  who  came  in  answer  to  the  bell. 

"  Tell  missy  to  come  ! "  said  Mr  Featherstone,  impatiently. 
"  What  business  had  she  to  go  away  ? "  He  spoke  in  the  same  tone 
when  Mary  came. 

"  Why  couldn't  you  sit  still  here  till  I  told  you  to  go  ?  I  want 
my  waistcoat  now.     I  told  you  alwaj^s  to  put  it  on  the  bed." 

Mary's  eyes  looked  rather  red,  as  if  she  had  been  crying.  It 
was  clear  that  Mr  Featherstone  was  in  one  of  his  most  snappish 
humours  this  morning,  and  though  Fred  had  now  the  prospect 
of  receiving  the  much-needed  present  of  money,  he  would  have 
preferred  being  free  to  turn  round  on  the  old  tyrant  and  tell  him 
that  Mary  Garth  was  too  good  to  be  at  his  beck.  Though  Fred 
had  risen  as  she  entered  the  room,  she  had  barely  noticed  him, 
and  looked  as  if  her  nerves  were  quivering  with  the  expectation 
that  something  would  be  thrown  at  her.  But  she  never  had 
anything  worse  than  words  to  dread.  When  she  went  to  reach 
the  waistcoat  from  a  peg,  Fred  went  up  to  her  and  said, 
"Allow  me." 

"  Let  it  alone  !  You  bring  it,  missy,  and  lay  it  down  here,"  said 
Mr  Featherstone.  "Now  you  go  away  again  till  I  call  you,"  he 
added,  when  the  waistcoat  was  laid  down  by  him.  It  was  usual 
with  him  to  season  his  pleasure  in  showing  favour  to  one  person 
by  being  especially  disagreeable  to  another,  and  Mary  was  always 
at  hand  to  furnish  the  condiment.  When  his  own  relatives  came 
she  was  treated  better.  Slowly  he  took  out  a  bunch  of  keys  from 
the  waistcoat- pocket,  and  slowly  he  drew  forth  a  tin  box  which 
was  under  the  bed-clothes. 

"  You  expect  I  am  going  to  give  j^ou  a  little  fortune,  eh  ? "  he 
said,  looking  above  his  spectacles  and  pausing  in  the  act  of  opening 
the  lid. 

"  Not  at  all,  sir.  Y^ou  were  good  enough  to  speak  of  making  me 
a  present  the  other  day,  else,  of  course,  I  should  not  have  thought 
of  the  matter."  But  Fred  was  of  a  hopeful  disposition,  and  a  vision 
had  presented  itself  of  a  sum  just  large  enough  to  deliver  him  from 
a  certain  anxiety.  When  Fred  got  into  debt,  it  always  seemed  to 
him  highly  probable  that  something  or  other — he  did  not  nee- 
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essarily  conceive  what — would  come  to  pass  enabling  him  to  pay 
in  due  time.  And  now  that  the  providential  occurrence  was 
apparently  close  at  hand,  it  would  have  been  sheer  absurdity  to 
think  that  the  supply  would  be  short  of  the  need  :  as  absurd  as  a 
faith  that  believed  in  half  a  miracle  for  want  of  strength  to  believe 
in  a  whole  one. 

The  deep-veined  hands  fingered  many  bank-notes  one  after  the 
other,  laying  them  down  flat  again,  while  Fred  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  scorning  to  look  eager.  He  held  himself  to  be  a  gentleman 
at  heart,  and  did  not  like  courting  an  old  fellow  for  his  money. 
At  last,  Mr  Featherstone  eyed  him  again  over  his  spectacles  and 
presented  him  with  a  little  sheaf  of  notes :  Fred  could  see  dis- 
tinctly that  there  were  but  five,  as  the  less  significant  edges  gaped 
towards  him.  But  then,  each  might  mean  fifty  pounds.  He  took 
them,  saying — 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  and  was  going  to  roll 
them  up  without  seeming  to  think  of  their  value.  But  this  did 
not  suit  Mr  Featherstone,  who  was  eyeing  him  intently. 

"  Come,  don't  you  think  it  worth  your  while  to  count  'em  ?  You 
take  money  like  a  lord  ;  I  suppose  you  lose  it  like  one." 

"I  thought  I  was  not  to  look  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth,  sir. 
But  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  count  them." 

Fred  was  not  so  happy,  however,  after  he  had  counted  them. 
For  they  actually  presented  the  absui'dity  of  being  less  than  his 
hopefulness  had  decided  that  they  must  be.  What  can  the  fitness 
of  things  mean,  if  not  their  fitness  to  a  man's  expectations? 
Failing  this,  absurdity  and  atheism  gape  behind  him.  The 
collapse  for  Fred  was  severe  when  he  found  that  he  held  no  more 
than  five  twenties,  and  his  share  in  the  higher  education  of  this 
country  did  not  seem  to  help  him.  Nevertheless  he  said,  with 
rai^id  changes  in  his  fair  complexion — 

"  It  is  very  handsome  of  you,  sir." 

"I  should  think  it  is,"  said  Mr  Featherstone,  locking  his  box 
and  replacing  it,  then  taking  oft'  his  spectacles  deliberately,  and 
at  length,  as  if  his  inward  meditation  had  more  deeply  convinced 
him,  repeating,  "  I  should  think  it  is  handsome." 

"I  assure  you,  sir,  I  am  very  grateful,"  said  Fred,  who  had  had 
time  to  recover  his  cheerful  air. 

"  So  you  ought  to  be.  You  want  to  cut  a  figure  in  the  world, 
and  I  reckon  Peter  Featherstone  is  the  only  one  you've  got  to 
trust  to."  Here  the  old  man's  eyes  gleamed  with  a  curiously- 
mingled  satisfaction  in  the  consciousness  that  this  smart  young 
fellow  relied  upon  him,  and  that  the  smart  young  fellow  was 
rather  a  fool  for  doing  so. 

"  Yes,  indeed  :  I  was  not  born  to  very  splendid  chances.  Few 
men  have  been  more  cramped  than  I  have  been,"  said  Fred,  with 
some  sense  of  surprise  at  his  own  virtue,  considering  how  hardly 
he  was  dealt  with.  "  It  really  seems  a  little  too  bad  to  have  to 
ride  a  broken-winded  hunter,  and  see  men,  who  are  not  half  such 
good  judges  as  yourself,  able  to  throw  away  any  amount  of  money 
on  buying  bad  bargains." 

"  Well,  you  can  buy  yourself  a  fine  hunter  now.     Eighty  pound 
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is  enough  for  that,  I  reckon— and  you'll  have  twenty  pound  over 
to  get  yourself  out  of  any  little  scrape,"  said  Mr  Featherstone, 
chuckling  slightly. 

"  You  are  very  good,  sir,"  said  Fred,  with  a  fine  sense  of  contrast 
between  the  words  and  his  feeling. 

"  Ay,  rather  a  better  uncle  than  your  fine  uncle  Bulstrode.  You 
won't  get  much  out  of  his  spekilations,  I  think.  He's  got  a  pretty 
strong  string  round  your  father's  leg,  by  what  I  hear,  eh  ? " 

"  ^iy  father  never  tells  me  anything  about  his  affairs,  sir." 

"Well,  he  shows  some  sense  there.  But  other  people  find  'em 
out  without  his  telling.  HeHl  never  have  much  to  leave  you  :  he'll 
most-like  die  without  a  will — he's  the  sort  of  man  to  do  it — let  'em 
make  him  mayor  of  ]\Iiddlemarch  as  much  as  they  like.  But  you 
won't  get  much  by  his  dying  without  a  will,  though  you  are  the 
eldest  son." 

Fred  thought  that  Mr  Featherstone  had  never  been  so  disagree- 
able before.  True,  he  had  never  before  given  him  quite  so  much 
money  at  once. 

"  Shall  I  destroy  this  letter  of  Mr  Bulstrode's,  sir  1 "  said  Fred, 
rising  with  the  letter  as  if  he  would  jDut  it  in  the  fire. 

"  Ay,  ay,  I  don't  want  it.     It's  worth  no  money  to  me." 

Fred  carried  the  letter  to  the  fire,  and  thrust  the  poker  through 
it  with  much  zest.  He  longed  to  get  out  of  the  room,  but  he  was 
a  little  ashamed  before  his  inner  self,  as  well  as  before  his  uncle, 
to  run  away  immediately  after  pocketing  the  money.  Presently, 
the  farm-bailiff'  came  up  to  give  his  master  a  report,  and  Fred,  to 
his  unspeakable  relief,  was  dismissed  with  the  injunction  to  come 
again  soon. 

He  had  longed  not  only  to  be  set  free  from  his  uncle,  but  also  to 
find  Mary  Garth.  She  was  now  in  her  usual  place  by  the  fire, 
with  sewing  in  her  hands  and  a  book  open  on  the  little  table  by 
her  side.  Her  eyelids  had  lost  some  of  their  redness  now,  and  she 
had  her  usual  air  of  self-command. 

"Am  I  wanted  up-stairs?"  she  said,  half  rising  as  Fred  entered. 

"  No  ;  I  am  only  dismissed,  because  Simmons  is  gone  up." 

Mary  sat  down  again,  and  resumed  her  work.  She  was  certainly 
treating  him  with  more  indifference  than  usual :  she  did  not  know 
how  affectionately  indignant  he  had  felt  on  her  behalf  up-stairs. 

"  May  I  stay  here  a  little,  Mary,  or  shall  I  bore  you  ? " 

"Pray  sit  down,"  said  Mary  ;  "you  will  not  be  so  heavy  a  bore 
as  Mr  John  Waule,  who  was  here  yesterday,  and  he  sat  dow^n 
without  asking  my  leave." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  I  think  he  is  in  love  with  you." 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  And  to  me  it  is  one  of  the  most  odious 
things  in  a  girl's  life,  that  there  must  always  be  some  supposition 
of  falling  in  love  coming  between  her  and  any  man  who  is  kind  to 
her,  and  to  whom  she  is  grateful.  I  should  have  thought  that  I, 
at  least,  might  have  been  safe  from  all  that.  I  have  no  ground  for 
the  nonsensical  vanity  of  fancying  everybody  who  comes  near  me 
is  in  love  with  me." 

Mary  did  not  mean  to  betray  any  feeling,  but  in  spite  of  herself 
she  ended  in  a  tremulous  tone  of  vexation. 
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"  Confound  John  AVaule  !  I  did  not  mean  to  make  you  angry. 
I  didn't  know  you  had  any  reason  for  being  grateful  to  him.  I 
forgot  what  a  great  service  you  think  it  if  any  one  snuff's  a  candle 
for  you."  Fred  also  had  his  pride,  and  was  not  going  to  show  that 
he  knew  what  had  called  forth  this  outburst  of  Mary's. 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  angry,  except  with  the  ways  of  the  world.  I  do 
like  to  be  spoken  to  as  if  I  had  common-sense.  I  really  often  feel 
as  if  I  could  understand  a  little  more  than  I  ever  hear  even  from 
young  gentlemen  who  have  been  to  college."  Mary  had  recovered, 
and  she  spoke  with  a  suppressed  rippling  undercurrent  of  laughter 
pleasant  to  hear. 

"  I  don't  care  how  merry  you  are  at  my  expense  this  morning," 
said  Fred,  "  I  thought  you  looked  so  sad  when  j^ou  came  up-stairs. 
It  is  a  shame  you  should  stay  here  to  be  bullied  in  that  way." 

"  Oh,  I  have  an  easy  life — by  comparison.  I  have  tried  being  a 
teacher,  and  I  am  not  fit  for  that :  my  mind  is  too  fond  of  wander- 
ing on  its  own  way.  I  think  any  hardship  is  better  than  pretend- 
ing to  do  what  one  is  paid  foi*,  and  never  really  doing  it.  Every- 
thing here  I  can  do  as  well  as  any  one  else  could  ;  perhaps  better 
than  some — Rosy,  for  example.  Though  she  is  just  the  sort  of 
beautiful  creature  that  is  imprisoned  with  ogres  in  fairy  tales." 

"  Rosy  !  "  cried  Fred,  in  a  tone  of  profound  brotherly  scepticism. 

"Come,  Fred  !"  said  Mary,  emphatically  ;  "?/om  have  no  right  to 
be  so  critical." 

"  Do  you  mean  anything  particular — just  now  ?" 

"No,  I  mean  something  general — always." 

"  Oh,  that  I  am  idle  and  extravagant.  Well,  I  am  not  fit  to  be 
a  poor  man.  I  should  not  have  made  a  bad  fellow  if  I  had  been 
rich." 

■'  You  would  have  done  your  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which 
it  has  not  pleased  God  to  call  you,"  said  i\Iary,  laughing. 

"Well,  I  couldn't  do  my  duty  as  a  clergyman,  any  more  than 
you  could  do  yours  as  a  governess.  You  ought  to  ha.ve  a  little 
fellow-feeling  there,  ]\Iary." 

"I  never  said  you  ought  to  be  a  clergyman.  There  are  other 
sorts  of  work.  It  seems  to  me  very  miserable  not  to  resolve  on 
some  course  and  act  accordingly." 

"So  I  could,  if "     Fred   broke   oft',  and   stood  up,  leaning 

against  the  mantelpiece. 

"  If  you  were  sure  you  should  not  have  a  fortune  ? " 

"  I  did  not  say  that.  You  want  to  quarrel  with  nie.  It  is 
too  bad  of  you  to  be  guided  by  what  other  people  say  about  me." 

"  How  can  I  want  to  quarrel  with  you  ?  I  should  be  quarrelling 
with  all  my  new  books,"  said  Mary,  lifting  the  volume  on  the  table. 
"  However  naughty  you  may  be  to  other  people,  you  are  good 
to  me." 

"  Because  I  like  you  better  than  any  one  else.  But  I  know  you 
despise  me." 

"  Yes,  I  do — a  little,"  said  ^lary,  nodding,  with  a  smile. 

"You  would  admire  a  stupendous  fellow,  who  would  have 
wise  opinions  about  everything." 

"Yes,  I  should."     Mary  was  sewing  swiftly,  and  seemed  pro- 
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vokingly  mistress  of  the  situation.  When  a  conversation  has 
taken  a  wrong  turn  for  us,  we  only  get  farther  and  farther  into 
the  swamp  of  awkwardness.     This  was  what  Fred  Vincy  felt. 

"I  suppose  a  woman  is  never  in  love  with  any  one  she  has 
always  known — ever  since  she  can  remember;  as  a  man  often 
is.     It  is  always  some  new  fellow  who  strikes  a  girl." 

"Let  me  see,"  said  Mary,  the  corners  of  her  mouth  curling 
archly ;  "  I  must  go  back  on  my  experience.  Thei*e  is  Juliet — 
she  seems  an  example  of  what  you  say.  But  then  Ophelia  had 
probably  known  Hamlet  a  long  while;  and  Brenda  Troil — she 
had  known  Mordaunt  Merton  ever  since  they  w^ere  children; 
but  then  he  seems  to  have  been  an  estimable  young  man ;  and 
Minna  was  still  more  deeply  in  love  with  Cleveland,  who  was  a 
stranger.  Waverley  was  new  to  Flora  Maclvor  ;  but  then  she  did 
not  fall  in  love  with  him.  And  there  are  Olivia  and  Sophia 
Primrose,  and  Corinne — they  may  be  said  to  have  fallen  in  love 
with  new  men.     Altogether,  my  experience  is  rather  mixed." 

Mary  looked  up  with  some  roguishness  at  Fred,  and  that  look 
of  hers  was  very  dear  to  him,  though  the  eyes  were  nothing  more 
than  clear  windows  w^here  observation  sate  laughingly.  He  was 
certainly  an  atfectionate  fellow,  and  as  he  had  grown  from  boy 
to  man,  he  had  grown  in  love  with  his  old  playmate,  notwith- 
standing that  share  in  the  higher  education  of  the  country  which 
had  exalted  his  views  of  rank  and  income. 

"  When  a  man  is  not  loved,  it  is  no  use  for  him  to  say  that  he 
could  be  a  better  fellow — could  do  anything — I  mean,  if  he  wez^e 
sure  of  being  loved  in  return." 

"  Not  of  the  least  use  in  the  world  for  him  to  say  he  could  be 
better.     Might,  could,  would — they  are  contemptible  auxiliaries." 

"  I  don't  see  how  a  man  is  to  be  good  for  much  unless  he  has 
some  one  woman  to  love  him  dearly." 

"  I  think  the  goodness  should  come  before  he  expects  that." 

"You  know  better,  Mary.  Women  don't  love  men  for  their 
goodness." 

"Perhaps  not.  But  if  they  love  them,  they  never  think  them 
bad." 

"  It  is  liardly  fair  to  say  I  am  bad." 

"  I  said  nothing  at  all  about  you." 

"  I  never  shall  be  good  for  anything,  Mary,  if  you  will  not  say 
that  you  love  me — if  you  will  not  promise  to  marry  me — I  mean, 
when  I  am  able  to  marry." 

"  If  I  did  love  you,  I  would  not  marry  you  :  I  would  certainly 
not  promise  ever  to  marry  you." 

"  I  think  that  is  quite  wicked,  Mary.  If  you  love  me,  you  ought 
to  promise  to  marry  me." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  would  be  wicked  in  me  to  mai-ry 
you  even  if  I  did  love  you." 

"You  mean,  just  as  I  am,  without  any  means  of  maintaining 
a  wife.     Of  course :  I  am  but  three-and-twenty." 

"In  that  last  point  you  will  alter.  But  I  am  not  so  sure  of 
any  other  alteration.  ]\Iy  father  says  an  idle  man  ought  not  to 
exist,  much  less,  be  married." 
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"  Then  I  am  to  blow  my  brains  out  ? " 

"  No  ;  on  the  whole  I  should  think  you  would  do  better  to  pass 
your  examination.  I  have  heard  Mr  Farebrother  say  it  is  dis- 
gracefully easy." 

"That  is  all  very  fine.  Anything  is  easy  to  him.  Not  that 
cleverness  has  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  am  ten  times  cleverer 
than  many  men  who  pass." 

"  Dear  me  ! "  said  IVIary,  unable  to  repress  her  sarcasm  ;  "  that 
accounts  for  the  curates  like  Mr  Crowse.  Divide  your  cleverness 
by  ten,  and  the  quotient — dear  me  ! — is  able  to  take  a  degree. 
But  that  only  shows  you  are  ten  times  more  idle  than  the  others." 

"Well,  if  I  did  pass,  you  would  not  want  me  to  go  into  the 
Cluirch  'i " 

"  That  is  not  the  question — what  I  want  you  to  do.  You  have 
a  conscience  of  your  own,  I  suppose.  There  !  there  is  j\Ir  Lydgate. 
I  must  go  and  tell  my  uncle." 

"  ^lary,"  said  Fred,  seizing  her  hand  as  she  rose  ;  "  if  you  will 
not  give  me  some  encouragement,  I  shall  get  worse  instead  of 
better." 

"  I  will  not  give  you  any  encouragement,"  said  Mary,  reddening. 
"Your  friends  would  dislike  it,  and  so  would  mine.  My  father 
would  think  it  a  disgrace  to  me  if  I  accepted  a  man  who  got 
into  debt,  and  would  not  work  ! " 

Fred  was  stung,  and  released  her  hand.  She  walked  to  the 
door,  but  thei-e  she  turned  and  said  :  "  Fred,  you  have  always 
been  so  good,  so  generous  to  me.  I  am  not  ungrateful.  But 
never  speak  to  me  in  that  way  again." 

"Very  well,"  said  Fred,  sulkily,  taking  up  his  hat  and  whip. 
His  complexion  showed  patches  of  pale  pink  and  dead  white. 
Like  many  a  plucked  idle  young  gentleman,  he  was  thoroughly 
in  love,  and  with  a  plain  girl,  who  had  no  money  !  But  having 
Mr  Featherstone's  land  in  the  background,  and  a  persuasion 
that,  let  Mary  say  what  she  would,  she  really  did  care  for  him, 
Fred  was  not  utterly  in  despair. 

When  he  got  home,  he  gave  four  of  the  twenties  to  his  mother, 
asking  her  to  keep  them  for  him.  "  I  don't  want  to  spend  that 
money,  mother.  I  want  it  to  pay  a  debt  with.  So  keep  it  safe 
away  from  my  fingers." 

"Bless  you,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs  Vincy.  She  doated  on  her 
eldest  son  and  her  youngest  girl  (a  child  of  six),  whom  others 
thought  her  two  naughtiest  children.  The  mothei^'s  eyes  are 
not  always  deceived  in  their  partiality :  she  at  least  can  best 
judge  who  is  the  tender,  filial -hearted  child.  And  Fred  was 
certainly  very  fond  of  his  mother.  Perhaps  it  was  his  fondness 
for  another  person  also  that  made  him  particularly  anxious  to 
take  some  security  against  his  own  liability  to  spend  the  hundred 
pounds.  For  the  creditor  to  whom  he  owed  a  hundred  and  sixty 
held  a  firmer  security  in  the  shape  of  a  bill  signed  by  Mary's 
father. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

"  Black  eyes  yon  have  left,  you  say. 
Blue  eyes  fail  to  draw  you ; 
Yet  you  seem  more  rapt  to-day, 
Than  of  old  we  saw  you. 

Oh  I  track  the  fairest  fair 

Through  new  haunts  of  pleasure  ; 
Footprints  here  and  echoes  there 

Guide  me  to  my  treasure : 

Lo  !  she  turns— immortal  youth 

Wrought  to  mortal  stature, 
Fresh  as  starlight's  aged  truth — 

Many-named  Nature ! " 

A  GREAT  historian,  as  he  insisted  on  calling  himself,  who  had  the 
happiness  to  be  dead  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  and  so  to 
take  his  place  among  the  colossi  whose  huge  legs  our  living  petti- 
ness is  observed  to  walk  under,  glories  in  his  copious  remarks  and 
digressions  as  the  least  imitable  part  of  his  work,  and  especially 
in  those  initial  chapters  to  the  successive  books  of  his  history, 
where  he  seems  to  bring  his  arm-chair  to  the  proscenium  and 
chat  with  us  in  all  the  lusty  ease  of  his  fine  English.  But  Field- 
ing lived  when  the  days  were  longer  (for  time,  like  money,  is 
measured  by  oui'  needs),  when  summer  afternoons  were  spacious, 
and  the  clock  ticked  slowly  in  the  winter  evenings.  We  belated 
historians  must  not  linger  after  his  example  ;  and  if  we  did  so, 
it  is  probable  that  our  chat  would  be  thin  and  eager,  as  if  delivered 
from  a  camp-stool  in  a  parrot-house.  I  at  least  have  so  much  to 
do  in  unravelling  certain  human  lots,  and  seeing  how  they  were 
woven  and  interwoven,  that  all  the  light  I  can  command  must 
be  concentrated  on  this  particular  web,  and  not  dispersed  over 
that  tempting  I'ange  of  relevancies  called  the  universe. 

At  present  I  have  to  make  the  new  settler  Lydgate  better 
known  to  any  one  interested  in  him  than  he  could  possibly  be 
even  to  those  who  had  seen  the  most  of  him  since  his  arrival  in 
Middlemarch.  For  surely  all  must  admit  that  a  man  may  be 
pulled  and  belauded,  envied,  ridiculed,  counted  upon  as  a  tool 
and  fallen  in  love  with,  or  at  least  selected  as  a  future  husband, 
and  yet  remain  virtually  unknowji — known  merely  as  a  cluster 
of  signs  for  his  neighbours'  false  suppositions.  There  was  a 
general  impression,  however,  that  Lydgate  was  not  altogether 
a  common  country  doctor,  and  in  ^liddlemarch  at  that  time  such 
an  impression  was  significant  of  great  things  being  expected 
from  him.  For  everybody's  family  doctor  was  remarkably  clever, 
and  was  understood  to  have  immeasurable  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment and  training  of  the  most  skittish  or  vicious  diseases.  The 
evidence  of  his  cleverness  was  of  the  higher  intuitive  order,  lying 
in  his  lady-patients'  immovable  conviction,  and  was  unassailable 
by  any  objection  except  that  their  intuitions  were  opposed  by 

^  .iV    ^ 
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others  equally  strong ;  each  lady  who  saw  medical  truth  in 
Wrench  and  "the  strengthening  treatment"  regarding  Toller 
and  "the  lowering  system"  as  medical  perdition.  For  the  heroic 
times  of  copious  bleeding  and  blistering  had  not  yet  departed, 
still  less  the  times  of  thorough- going  theory,  when  disease  in 
general  was  called  by  some  bad  name,  and  treated  accordingly 
without  shilly-shally — as  if,  for  example,  it  were  to  be  called  in- 
surrection, which  must  not  be  tired  on  with  blank-cartridge, 
but  have  its  blood  drawn  at  once.  The  strengtheners  and  the 
lowerers  were  all  "clever"  men  in  somebody's  opinion,  which  is 
really  as  much  as  can  be  said  for  any  living  talents.  Nobody's 
imagination  had  gone  so  far  as  to  conjecture  that  j\Ir  Lydgate 
could  know  as  much  as  Dr  Sprague  and  Dr  Minchin,  the  two 
physicians,  who  alone  could  offer  any  hope  when  danger  was 
extreme,  and  when  the  smallest  hope  was  worth  a  guinea.  Still, 
I  repeat,  there  was  a  general  impression  that  Lydgate  was  some- 
thing rather  more  uncommon  than  any  general  practitioner  in 
Middlemarch.  And  this  was  true.  He  was  but  seven-and-twenty, 
an  age  at  which  many  men  are  not  quite  common — at  which  they 
are  hopeful  of  achievement,  resolute  in  avoidance,  thinking  that 
Mammon  shall  never  put  a  bit  in  their  mouths  and  get  astride 
their  backs,  but  rather  that  Mammon,  if  they  have  anything  to 
do  with  him,  shall  draw  their  chariot. 

He  had  been  left  an  orphan  when  he  was  fresh  from  a  public 
school.  His  father,  a  military  man,  had  made  but  little  provision 
for  three  children,  and  when  the  boy  Tertius  asked  to  have  a 
medical  education,  it  seemed  easier  to  his  guai'dians  to  grant  his 
request  by  apprenticing  him  to  a  country  jDractitioner  than  to 
make  any  objections  on  the  score  of  family  dignity.  He  was  one 
of  the  rarer  lads  who  early  get  a  decided  bent  and  make  up  their 
minds  that  there  is  something  particular  in  life  which  they  would 
like  to  do  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  because  their  fathers  did  it. 
Most  of  us  who  turn  to  any  subject  with  love  remember  some 
morning  or  evening  hour  when  we  got  on  a  high  stool  to  reach 
down  an  untried  volume,  or  sat  with  parted  lips  listening  to  a 
new  talker,  or  for  very  lack  of  books  began  to  listen  to  the  voices 
within,  as  the  first  traceable  beginning  of  our  love.  Something 
of  that  sort  happened  to  Lydgate.  He  was  a  quick  fellow,  and 
Avhen  hot  from  play,  would  toss  himself  in  a  corner,  and  in  five 
minutes  be  deep  in  any  sort  of  book  that  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on :  if  it  were  Rasselas  or  Gulliver,  so  much  the  better,  but 
Bailey's  Dictionary  would  do,  or  the  Bible  with  the  Apocrypha 
in  it.  Something  he  must  read,  when  he  was  not  riding  the 
pony,  or  running  and  hunting,  or  listening  to  the  talk  of  men. 
All  this  was  ti^ue  of  him  at  ten  years  of  age  ;  he  had  then  read 
through  'Chrysal,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Guinea,'  which  was 
neither  milk  for  babes,  nor  any  chalky  mixture  meant  to  pass 
for  milk,  and  it  had  already  occurred  to  him  that  books  were 
stuff,  and  that  life  was  stupid.  His  school  studies  had  not  much 
modified  that  opinion,  for  though  he  "did"  his  classics  and 
mathematics,  he  was  not  pre-eminent  in  them.  It  was  said  of  him, 
that  Lydgate  could  do  anything  he  liked,  but  he  had  certainly 
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not  yet  liked  to  do  anything  remarkable.  He  was  a  vigorous 
animal  witli  a  ready  understanding,  but  no  spark  bad  yet  kindled 
in  him  an  intellectual  passion ;  knowledge  seemed  to  him  a  very 
superticial  affair,  easily  mastered  :  judging  from  the  conversation 
of  his  elders,  he  had  apparently  got  already  more  than  was  neces- 
sary for  mature  life.  Probably  this  was  not  an  exceptional  result 
of  expensive  teaching  at  that  period  of  short-waisted  coats,  and 
other  fashions  which  have  not  yet  recurred.  But,  one  vacation, 
a  wet  day  sent  him  to  the  small  home  library  to  hunt  once  more 
for  a  book  which  might  have  some  freshness  for  him  :  in  vain  ! 
unless,  indeed,  he  took  down  a  dusty  row  of  volumes  with  grey- 
paper  backs  and  dingy  labels— the  volumes  of  an  old  Cycloptedia 
which  he  had  never  disturbed.  It  would  at  least  be  a  novelty 
to  disturb  them.  They  were  on  the  highest  shelf,  and  he  stood 
on  a  chair  to  get  them  down.  But  he  opened  the  volume  which 
he  first  took  from  the  shelf :  somehow,  one  is  apt  to  read  in  a 
makeshift  attitude,  just  where  it  might  seem  inconvenient  to 
do  so.  The  page  he  opened  on  was  under  the  head  of  Anatomy, 
and  the  first  passage  that  drew  his  eyes  was  on  the  valves  of  the 
heart.  He  was  not  much  acquainted  with  valves  of  any  sort,  but 
he  knew  that  valvce  were  folding-doors,  and  through  this  crevice 
came  a  sudden  light  startling  him  with  his  first  vivid  notion  of 
finely-adjusted  mechanism  in  the  human  frame.  A  libei'al  edu- 
cation had  of  course  left  him  free  to  read  the  indecent  passages 
in  the  school  classics,  but  beyond  a  general  sense  of  secrecy  and 
obscenity  in  connection  with  his  internal  structure,  had  left  his 
imagination  quite  unbiassed,  so  that  for  anything  he  knew  his 
brains  lay  in  small  bags  at  his  temples,  and  he  had  no  more 
thought  of  representing  to  himself  how  his  blood  circulated  than 
how  paper  served  instead  of  gold.  But  the  moment  of  vocation 
had  come,  and  before  he  got  down  from  his  chair,  the  world  was 
made  new  to  him  by  a  presentiment  of  endless  processes  filling 
the  vast  spaces  planked  out  of  his  sight  by  that  wordy  ignorance 
which  he  had  supposed  to  be  knowledge.  From  that  hour  Lydgate 
felt  the  growth  of  an  intellectual  passion. 

We  are  not  afraid  of  telling  over  and  over  again  how  a  man 
comes  to  fall  in  love  with  a  woman  and  be  wedded  to  her,  or  else 
be  fatally  parted  from  her.  Is  it  due  to  excess  of  poetry  or  of 
stupidity  that  we  are  never  weary  of  describing  what  King 
James  called  a  woman's  "  makdom  and  her  fairnesse,"  never  weary 
of  listening  to  the  twanging  of  the  old  Troubadour  strings,  and 
are  comparatively  uninterested  in  that  other  kind  of  "makdom 
and  fairnesse"  which  must  be  wooed  with  industrious  thought 
and  patient  renunciation  of  small  desires  ?  In  the  story  of  this 
passion,  too,  the  development  varies  :  sometimes  it  is  the  glorious 
marriage,  sometimes  frustration  and  final  parting.  And  not 
.seldom  the  catastrophe  is  bound  up  with  the  other  passion,  sung 
by  the  Troubadours.  For  in  the  multitude  of  middle-aged  men 
who  go  about  their  vocations  in  a  daily  coui'se  determined  for 
them  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  tie  of  their  cravats,  there  is 
always  a  good  number  who  once  meant  to  shape  their  own  deeds 
and  alter  the  world  a  little.     The  story  of  their  coming  to  be 
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shapen  after  the  average  and  fit  to  be  packed  by  the  gross,  is 
hardly  ever  told  even  in  their  consciousness ;  for  perhaps  their 
ardour  in  generous  unpaid  toil  cooled  as  imperceptibly  as  the 
ardour  of  other  youthful  loves,  till  one  day  their  earlier  self 
walked  like  a  ghost  in  its  old  home  and  made  the  new  furniture 
ghastly.  Nothing  in  the  world  more  subtle  than  the  process  of 
their  gradual  change  !  In  the  beginning  they  inhaled  it  unknow- 
ingly :  you  and  I  may  have  sent  some  of  our  breath  towards 
infecting  them,  when  we  uttered  our  conforming  falsities  or  drew 
our  silly  conclusions  :  or  perhaps  it  came  with  the  vibrations 
from  a  woman's  glance. 

Lydgate  did  not  mean  to  be  one  of  those  failures,  and  there 
was  the  better  hope  of  him  because  his  scientific  interest  soon 
took  the  form  of  a  professional  enthusiasm  :  he  had  a  youthful 
belief  in  his  bread-winning  work,  not  to  be  stifled  by  that  initia- 
tion in  makeshift  called  his  'prentice  days  ;  and  he  carried  to 
his  studies  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Paris,  the  conviction 
that  the  medical  profession  as  it  might  be  was  the  finest  in  the 
world  ;  presenting  the  most  perfect  interchange  between  science 
and  art ;  ottering  the  most  direct  alliance  between  intellectual 
conquest  and  the  social  good.  Lydgate's  nature  demanded  this 
combination :  he  was  an  emotional  creature,  with  a  flesh-and- 
blood  sense  of  fellowship  which  withstood  all  the  abstractions 
of  special  study.  He  cared  not  only  for  "cases,"  but  for  John 
and  Elizabeth,  especially  Elizabeth. 

There  was  another  attraction  in  his  profession :  it  wanted 
reform,  and  gave  a  man  an  opportunity  for  some  indignant 
resolve  to  reject  its  venal  decorations  ancl  other  humbug,  and  to 
be  the  possessor  of  genuine  though  undemanded  qualifications. 
He  went  to  study  in  Paris  with  the  determination  that  when  he 
came  home  again  he  would  settle  in  some  provincial  town  as 
a  general  practitioner,  and  resist  the  irrational  severance  between 
medical  and  surgical  knowledge  iii  the  interest  of  his  owfT' 
scientific  jDursuits,  as  well  as  of  the  general  advance  :  he  would 
keep  away  from  the  range  of  London  intrigues,  jealousies,  and 
social  truckling,  and  win  celebrity,  however  slowly,  as  .Tenner 
had  done,  by  the  independent  value  of  his  work.  For  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  was  a  dark  jDeriod  ;  and  in  spite  of 
venerable  colleges  which  used  great  efforts  to  secure  purity  of 
knowledge  by  making  it  scarce,  and  to  exclude  error  by  a  rigid 
exclusiveness  in  relation  to  fees  and  appointments,  it  happened 
that  very  ignorant  young  gentlemen  were  promoted  in  town, 
and  many  more  got  a  legal  right  to  i^ractise  over  large  areas 
in  the  country.  Also,  the  high  standard  held  up  to  the  public 
mind  by  the  College  of  Physicians,  which  gave  its  peculiar  sanction 
to  the  expensive  and  highly-rarefied  medical  instruction  obtained 
by  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  did  not  hinder  quackery 
from  having  an  excellent  time  of  it ;  for  since  professional 
practice  chiefly  consisted  in  giving  a  great  many  drugs,  the 
public  inferred  that  it  might  be  better  off  with  more  drugs  still, 
if  they  could  only  be  fgot  cheaply,  and  hence  swallowed  large 
cubic  measures  of  physic  prescribed  by  unscrupulous  ignorance 
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which  had  taken  no  degrees.  Considering  that  statistics  had 
not  yet  embraced  a  calculation  as  to  the  number  of  ignorant  or 
canting  doctors  which  absolutely  must  exist  in  the  teeth  of  all 
changes,  it  seemed  to  Lydgate  that  a  change  in  the  units  was 
the  most  direct  mode  of  changing  the  numbers.  He  meant  to 
be  a  unit  who  would  make  a  certain  amount  of  diflerence  to- 
wards that  sjDreading  change  which  would  one  day  tell  appreci- 
ably upon  the  averages,  and  in  the  meantime  have  the  pleasure 
of  making  an  advantageous  difference  to  the  viscera  of  his  own 
jiatients.  But  he  did  not  simply  aim  at  a  more  genuine  kind 
of  practice  than  was  common.  He  was  ambitious  of  a  wider 
elTect :  he  was  fired  with  the  possibility  that  he  might  work  out 
the  proof  of  an  anatomical  conception  and  make  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  discovery. 

Does  it  seem  incongruous  to  you  that  a  Middlemarch  surgeon 
should  dream  of  himself  as  a  discoverer?  Most  of  us,  indeed, 
know  little  of  the  great  originators  until  they  have  been  lifted 
uj)  among  the  constellations  and  already  rule  our  fates.  But 
that  Herschel,  for  example,  who  "broke  the  barriers  of  the 
heavens" — did  he  not  once  play  a  provincial  church-organ,  and 
give  music-lessons  to  stumbling  pianists  ?  Each  of  those  Shining- 
Ones  had  to  walk  on  the  earth  among  neighbours  who  perhaps 
thought  much  more  of  his  gait  and  his  garments  than  of  anything 
which  was  to  give  him  a  title  to  everlasting  fame  :  each  of  them 
had  his  little  local  personal  history  sjDrinkled  with  small  tempta- 
tions and  sordid  cares,  which  made  the  retarding  friction  of  his 
course  towards  final  companionship  with  the  immortals.  Lydgate 
was  not  blind  to  the  dangers  of  such  friction,  but  he  had  plenty 
of  confidence  in  his  resolution  to  avoid  it  as  far  as  possible  :  being 
seven-and-twenty,  he  felt  himself  experienced.  And  he  was  not 
going  to  have  his  vanities  provoked  by  contact  with  the  showy 
worldly  successes  of  the  capital,  but  to  live  among  people  who 
could  hold  no  rivalry  with  that  pursuit  of  a  great  idea  which 
was  to  be  a  twin  object  with  the  assiduous  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. There  was  fascination  in  the  hope  that  the  two  jDurposes 
would  illun)inate  each  other :  the  careful  observation  and  in- 
ference which  was  his  daily  work,  the  use  of  the  lens  to  further 
his  judgment  in  special  cases,  would  further  his  thought  as  an 
instrument  of  larger  inquiry.  Was  not  this  the  typical  lire- 
eminence  of  his  i3rofession  ?  He  would  be  a  good  Middlemarch 
doctor,  and  by  that  very  means  keep  himself  in  the  track  of 
far-reaching  investigation.  On  one  point  he  may  fairly  claim 
approval  at  this  jiarticular  stage  of  his  career  :  he  did  not  mean 
to  imitate  those  philanthrojDic  models  who  make  a  profit  out 
of  poisonous  pickles  to  support  themselves  while  they  are  ex- 
posing adulteration,  or  hold  shares  in  a  gambling-hell  that  they 
may  have  leisure  to  represent  the  cause  of  public  morality.  He 
intended  to  begin  in  his  own  case  some  particular  reforms  which 
were  quite  certainly  within  his  reach,  and  much  less  of  a  problem 
than  the  demonstrating  of  an  anatomical  conception.  One  of 
these  reforms  was  to  act  stoutly  on  the  strength  of  a  recent  legal 
decision,  and  simply  prescribe,  without  dispensing  drugs  or  taking 
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percentage  from  druggists.  This  was  an  innovation  for  one  who 
had  chosen  to  adopt  the  style  of  general  practitioner  in  a  country 
town,  and  would  be  felt  as  offensive  criticism  by  his  professional 
brethren.  But  Lydgate  meant  to  innovate  in  his  treatment  also, 
and  he  was  wise  enough  to  see  that  the  best  security  for  his 
practising  honestly  according  to  his  belief  was  to  get  rid  of 
systematic  temptations  to  the  contrary. 

Perhaps   that   was   a   more   cheerful   time  for   observers   and       \) 
theorisers  than  the  present ;  we  are  apt  to  think  it  the  finest  era        ^? 
of  the  world  when  America  was  beginning  to  be  discovered,  when         1> 
a  bold  sailor,  even  if  he  were  wrecked,  might  alight  on  a  new       .^ 
kingdom  ;  and  about  1829  the  dark  territories  of  Pathology  were        3 
a  fine  America  for  a  spirited  young  adventurer.     Lydgate  was        ^ 
ambitious  above  all  to  contribute  towards  enlarging  the  scientific, 
rational  basis  of  his  profession.     The  more  He  became  interested        ^ 
m  special  questions  of  disease,  such  as  the  nature  of  fever  or 
fevers,  the  more  keenly  he  felt  the  need  for  that  fundamental 
knowledge  of  structure  which  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
had  been  illuminated  by  the  brief  and  glorious  career  of  Bichat, 
who   died   when  he   was   only  one-and-thirty,  but,  like   another 
Alexander,  left  a  realm  large  enougli  for  many  heirs.     That  great 
Frenchman  first  carried  out  the  conception  that  living  bodies, 
fundamentally  considered,  are  not  associations  of  organs  which 
can  be  understood  by  studying  them  first  apart,  and  then  as  it 
were  federally;   but  must  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  certain 
primary  webs  or  tissues,  out  of  which  the  various  organs— brain, 
heart,  lungs,  and  so  on— are  compacted,  as  the  various  accommo- 
dations of  a  house  are  built  up  in  various  proportions  of  wood,  iron, 
stone,  brick,  zinc,  and  the  rest,  each  material  having  its  peculiar 
composition  and  proportions.     No  man,  one  sees,  can  understand 
and  estimate  the  entire  structure  or  its  parts— what  are  its  frailties 
and  what  its  repairs,  without  knowing  the  nature  of  the  materials. 
And   the   conception  wrought   out  by  Bichat,  with   his  detailed 
study    of    the    difi'erent    tissues,    acted    necessarily    on    medical 
questions  as  the  turning  of  gas-light  would  act  on  a  dim,  oil-lit 
street,   showing   new   connections   and  hitherto  hidden   facts  of 
structure  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  the 
symptoms  of  maladies  and  the  action  of  medicaments.     But  results 
which  depend  on  human  conscience  and  intelligence  work  slowly, 
and  now  at   the   end   of   1829,   most  medical   practice   was   still 
strutting  or  shambling  along  the  old  paths,  and  there  was  still 
scientific  work  to  be  done  which  might  have  seemed  to  be  a  direct 
sequence  of  Bichat's.     This  great  seer  did  not  go  beyond  the  con- 
sideration of  the  tissues  as  ultimate  facts  in  the  living  organism, 
marking  the  limit  of  anatomical  analysis;   but  it  was  open  to 
another  mmd  to  say,  have  not  these   structures  some   common 
basis  from  which  they  have  all  started,  as  your  sarsnet,  gauze, 
net,   satin  and   velvet  from   the   raw  cocoon  ?     Here  would   be 
another  light,  as   of  oxy-hydrogen,  showing   the   very  grain   of 
things,  and  revising  all  former  explanations.     Of  this  sequence 
to  Bichat  s  work,  already  vibrating  along  many  currents  of  the 
i.uropean   mmd,    Lydgate    was    enamoured;    he   longed    to    de- 
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monstrate  the  more  intimate  relations  of  living  structure,  and 
help  to  define  men's  thought  more  accurately  after  the  true  order. 
The  -work  had  not  yet  been  done,  but  only  prepared  for  those  who 
knew  how  to  use  the  preparation.  What  was  the  primitive  tissue  ? 
In  that  w^ay  Lydgate  put  the  question — not  quite  in  the  way 
required  by  the  awaiting  answer ;  but  such  missing  of  the  right 
word  befalls  many  seekers.  And  he  counted  on  quiet  intervals 
to  be  watchfully  seized,  for  taking  up  the  threads  of  investigation 
— on  many  hints  to  be  won  from  diligent  application,  not  only 
of  the  scalpel,  but  of  the  microscope,  which  research  had  begun 
to  use  again  with  new  enthusiasm  of  reliance.  4jSt'ch  was  Lyd- 
gate's  plan  of  his  future  :  to  do  good  small  work  for  Middlemarch, 
n.nfl  grp.at  w'ork  for  the  world. 

He  was  cei'tainly  a  happy  fellow  at  this  time  :  to  be  seven-and- 
twenty,  without  any  fixed  vices,  with  a  generous  resolution  that 
his  action  should  be  beneficent,  and  with  ideas  in  his  brain  that 
made  life  interesting  quite  aj^art  from  the  cidtus  of  horse-flesh 
and  other  mystic  rites  of  costly  observance,  which  the  eight 
hundred  j^ounds  left  him  after  buying  his  practice  would  certainly 
not  have  gone  far  in  paying  for.  He  was  at  a  starting-point 
which  makes  many  a  man's  career  a  fine  subject  for  betting,  if 
there  were  any  gentlemen  given  to  that  amusement  wdio  could 
appreciate  the  complicated  probabilities  of  an  arduous  purpose, 
with  all  the  possible  thwartings  and  furtherings  of  circumstance, 
all  the  niceties  of  inward  balance,  by  which  a  man  swims  and 
makes  his  point  or  else  is  carried  headlong.  The  risk  would  re- 
main even  with  close  knowledge  of  Lydgate's  character ;  for 
character  too  is  a  process  and  an  unfolding.  The  man  was  still - 
in  the  making,  as  much  as  the  Middlemarch  doctor  and  immortal 
discoverer,  and  there  were  both  virtues  and  faults  capable  of 
shrinking  or  expanding.  The  faults  will  not,  I  hope,  be  a  reason 
for  the  withdrawal  of  your  interest  in  him.  Among  our  valued- 
friends  is  there  not  some  one  or  other  who  is  a  little  too  self-con- 
fident and  disdainful ;  whose  distinguished  mind  is  a  little  sjjotted 
with  commonness ;  who  is  a  little  pinched  here  and  protuberant 
there  wdtli  native  prejudices ;  or  whose  better  energies  are  liable 
to  lapse  down  the  wrong  channel  under  the  influence  of  transient 
solicitations  ?  All  these  things  might  be  alleged  against  Lydgate, 
but  then,  they  are  the  periphrases  of  a  polite  preacher,  who  talks 
of  Adam,  and  would  not  like  to  mention  anything  painful  to  the 
pew-renters.  The  particular  faults  from  which  these  delicate 
generalities  are  distilled  have  distinguishable  physiognomies,  dic- 
tion, accent,  and  grimaces  ;  filling  up  parts  in  very  various  dramas. 
Our  vanities  dift'er  as  our  noses  do  :  all  conceit  is  not  the  same 
conceit,  but  varies  in  correspondence  with  the  minutise  of  mental 
make  in  which  one  of  us  difi'ers  from  another.  Lydgate's  conceit 
was  of  the  arrogant  sort,  never  simpering,  never  impertinent,  but 
massive  in  its  claims  and  benevolently  contemj^tuous.  He  would 
do  a  great  deal  for  noodles,  being  sorry  for  them,  and  feeling  quite 
sure  that  they  could  have  no  power  over  him :  he  had  thought 
of  joining  the  Saint  Simonians  when  he  was  in  Paris,  in  order  to 
turn  them  against  some  of  their  own  doctrines.    'AH  his  faults 
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were  marked  by  kindred  traits,  and  were  those  of  a  man  who 
had  a  line  baritone,  whose  clothes  hung  well  upon  him,  and  who 
even  in  his  ordinary  gestures  had  an  air  of  inbred  distinction. 
Where  then  lay  the  spots  of  commonness  ?  says  a  young  lady 
enamoured  of  that  careless  grace.  How  could  there  be  any 
commonness  in  a  man  so  well-bred,  so  ambitious  of  social  dis- 
tinction, so  generous  and  unusual  in  his  views  of  social  duty  ?  As 
easily  as  there  may  be  stupidity  in  a  man  of  genius  if  you  take 
liim  unawares  on  the  wrong  subject,  or  as  many  a  man  who  has 
the  best  will  to  advance  the  social  millennium  might  be  ill-inspired 
in  imagining  its  lighter  pleasures ;  unable  to  go  beyond  Oflen- 
bach's  music,  or  the  brilliant  punning  in  the  last  burlesque.^  ^Uyd- 
o;a,f  p'g  gpotsof  commonness4a,;y^4Ji-Uie  complexion  of  his  prejiimces^ 
^vMeby^Srspitoro?  noble  intJniJQiLa^Isymprrhhyj^ere  ha.lf  oLthem 
such  as  are  found  in  ordinary  men  of  the  world  :  that  distinc- 
tion of  mind  which  belonged  to  his  intellectual  ardour,  did  not 
penetrate  his  feeling  and  judgment  about  furniture,  or  women,  or 
the  desirability  of  its  being  known  (without  his  telling)  that  he 
was  bfittau-hoin  than  other  country  sui'geons.  He  did  not  mean  to 
think  of  furniture  at  present ;  but  whenever  he  did  so  it  was  to  be 
feared  that  neither  biology  nor  schemes  of  reform  would  lift  him 
above  the  vjilgarity  of  feeling  tliat  there  would  be  nn  incom- 
pfttiljility  in.  his-furnituro  not  being  of  the  bcstlj 

As  to  women,  he  had  once  already  been  drawn  headlong  by 
impetuous  folly,  which  he  meant  to  be  final,  since  marriage  at 
some  distant  period  would  of  course  not  be  impetuous.  For  those 
who  want  to  be  acquainted  with  Lydgate  it  will  be  good  to  know 
what  was  that  case  of  impetuous  folly,  for  it  may  stand  as  an 
example  of  the  fitful  swerving  of  passion  to  which  he  was  prone, 
together  with  the  chivalrous  kindness  which  helj^ed  to  make  him 
morally  lovable.  The  story  can  be  told  without  many  words.  It 
happened  when  he  was  studying  in  Paris,  and  just  at  the  time 
when,  over  and  above  his  other  work,  he  was  occupied  with  some 
galvanic  experiments.  One  evening,  tired  with  his  experiment- 
ing, and  not  being  able  to  elicit  the  facts  he  needed,  he  left  his 
frogs  and  rabbits  to  some  repose  under  their  trying  and  mys- 
terious dispensation  of  unexplained  shocks,  and  went  to  finish 
his  evening  at  the  theatre  of  the  Porte  Saint  Martin,  where  there 
was  a  melodrama  which  he  had  already  seen  several  times  ;  at- 
tracted, not  by  the  ingenious  work  of  the  collaborating  authors, 
but  by  an  actress  whose  part  it  was  to  stab  her  lover,  mistaking 
him  for  the  evil-designing  duke  of  the  piece.  Lydgate  was  in  love 
with  this  actress,  as  a  man  is  in  love  with  a  woman  whom  he  never 
expects  to  speak  to.  She  was  a  Provencale,  with  dark  eyes,  a 
Greek  profile,  and  rounded  majestic  form,  having  that  sort  of 
beauty  which  carries  a  sweet  matronliness  even  in  youth,  and 
her  voice  was  a  soft  cooing.  She  had  but  lately  come  to  Paris, 
and  bore  a  virtuous  reputation,  her  husband  acting  with  her  as 
the  unfortunate  lover.  It  was  her  acting  which  was  "  no  better 
than  it  should  be,"  but  the  public  was  satisfied.  Lydgate's  only 
relaxation  now  was  to  go  and  look  at  this  woman,  just  as  he  might 
have  thrown  himself  under  the  breath  of  the  sweet  south  on  a 
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bank  of  violets  for  a  while,  without  prejudice  to  his  galvanism,  to 
which  he  would  presently  return.  But  this  evening  the  old  drama 
had  a  new  catastrophe.  At  the  moment  when  the  heroine  was  to 
act  the  stabbing  of  her  lover,  and  he  was  to  fall  gracefully,  the 
wife  veritably  stabbed  her  husband,  who  fell  as  death  willed.  A 
wild  shriek  pierced  the  house,  and  the  Provencale  fell  swooning : 
a  shriek  and  a  swoon  were  demanded  by  the  play,  but  the  swoon- 
ing too  was  real  this  time.  Lydgate  leaped  and  climbed,  he  hardly 
knew  how,  on  to  the  stage,  and  was  active  in  help,  making  the 
acquaintance  of  his  heroine  by  finding  a  contusion  on  her  head 
and  lifting  her  gently  in  his  arms.  Paris  rang  with  the  story 
of  this  death  : — was  it  a  murder  ?  Some  of  the  actress's  warmest 
admirers  were  inclined  to  believe  in  her  guilt,  and  liked  her  the 
better  for  it  (such  was  the  taste  of  those  times) ;  but  Lydgate  was 
not  one  of  these.  He  vehemently  contended  for  her  innocence, 
and  the  remote  impersonal  passion  for  her  beauty  which  he  had 
felt  before,  had  passed  now  into  personal  devotion,  and  tender 
thought  of  her  lot.  The  notion  of  murder  was  absurcl :  no  motive 
was  discoverable,  the  young  couple  being  understood  to  dote  on 
each  other ;  and  it  was  not  unprecedented  that  an  accidental  slip 
of  the  foot  should  have  brought  these  grave  consequences.  The 
legal  investigation  ended  in  Madame  Laure's  release.  Lydgate 
by  this  time  had  had  many  interviews  with  her,  and  found  her 
more  and  more  adorable.  She  talked  little ;  but  that  was  an 
additional  charm.  She  was  melancholy,  and  seemed  grateful ; 
her  presence  was  enough,  like  that  of  the  evening  light.  Lydgate 
was  madly  anxious  about  her  affection,  and  jealous  lest  any  other 
man  than  himself  should  win  it  and  ask  her  to  marry  him.  But 
instead  of  re-opening  her  engagement  at  the  Porte  Saint  ]\Iartin, 
where  she  would  have  been  all  the  more  popular  for  the  fatal 
episode,  she  left  Paris  without  warning,  forsaking  her  little  court 
of  admirers.  Perhaps  no  one  carried  inquiry  far  except  Lydgate, 
who  felt  that  all  science  had  come  to  a  stand-still  while  he  ■ 
imagined  the  unhappy  Laure,  stricken  by  ever-wandering  sorrow, 
herself  wandering,  and  finding  no  faithful  comforter.  Hidden 
actresses,  however,  are  not  so  difficult  to  find  as  some  other  liidden 
facts,  and  it  was  not  long  before  Lydgate  gathered  indications 
that  Laure  had  taken  the  route  to  Lyons.  He  found  her  at  last 
acting  with  great  success  at  Avignon  under  the  same  name,  look- 
ing more  majestic  than  ever  as  a  forsaken  wife  carrying  her  child 
in  her  arms.  He  spoke  to  her  after  the  play,  was  received  with 
the  usual  quietude  which  seemed  to  him  beautiful  as  clear  depths 
of  water,  and  obtained  leave  to  visit  her  the  next  day  ;  vv-hen  he 
was  bent  on  telling  her  that  he  adored  her,  and  on  asking  her  to^ 
marry  him.  He  knew  that  this  was  like  the  sudden  impulse  of  a 
madman — incongruous  even  with  his  habitual  foibles.  No  matter  ! 
It  was  the  one  thing  which  he  was  resolved  to  do.  He  had  two 
selves  within  him  apparently,  and  they  must  learn  to  accom- 
modate each  other  and  bear  reciprocal  impediments.  Strange, 
that  some  of  us,  with  quick  alternate  vision,  see  beyond  our  in- 
fatuations, and  even  while  we  rave  on  the  heights,  behold  ihe  wide 
plain  where  our  persistent  self  pauses  and  awaits  us. 
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To  have  approached  Laure  with  any  suit  that  was  not  reveren- 
tia  ly  tender  would  have  been  simply  a  contradiction  of  his  whole 
teehng  towards  her. 

"  You  have  come  all  the  way  from  Paris  to  find  me  ? "  she  said  to 
him  the  next  day  sittnig  before  him  with  folded  arms,  and  lookin- 
at  hmi  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  wonder  as  an  untamed  ruminatin- 
animal  wonders.     "  Are  all  Englishmen  like  that « " 

i  came  because  I  could  not  live  without  trying  to  see  you 

me-no  one  else."  '"''''*  ^°"  ^"^  P'^^^'"  *^'^*  ^"^  '''^^  ^^^^^'^'^ 

Laure  looked  at  him  in  silence  with  a  melancholy  radiance  from 

I  know,  I  know,"  said  Lydgate,  deprecatingly.      "  It  was  a 
you  the'moTe^^  ''''^''  ^^  '^^^^^^^^^  *^^*  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

Lydgate,  strong  man  as  he  was,  turned   pale   and   trembled  • 

fVonfher  ''''''''       *""  ^''''  ""  ^"^  ""^'^  and  stood  at  a  distance 

"There  was  a  secret,  then,"  he  said  at  last,  even  vehemently. 

He  was  brutal  to  you  :    you  hated  him  "  ^ 

No  !  he  wearied  me  ;  he  was  too  fond  :  he  would  live  in  Paris 

and  not  m  my  country  ;  that  was  not  agreeable  to  me."  ' 

Great  God  !    said  Lydgate,  in  a  groan  of  horror.     "And  vou 

planned  to  murder  him?"  ^ 

jlrtK^'^'^^^T  ■  i*  ''''"'?  ^"^  "^^  "'  *^^^  V\^y-I meant  to  do  it." 
bp  O     f    f"""^    """  u'  '''''*  unconsciously  pressed  his  hat  on  while 
he  looked  at  her.     He  saw  this  woman-the  first  to  whom  he 
SiiSr  "^""^'^  adoration -amid    the    throng    of    stup^i 

"You  are  a  good  young  man,"  she  said.     "But  I  do  not  like 
husbands.     I  will  never  have  another  " 

bi  Jfe/T'  afterwards  Lydgate  was  at  his  galvanism  again  in 
bmwl"  ''''''  ^i^^^^^f  that  illusions  were  at  an  Ind  for 
him  He  was  saved  from  hardening  effects  by  the  abundant 
kindness  of  his  heart  and  his  belief  that  hun.an  life  m  "ht  be 
made  better.  But  he  had  more  reason  than  ever  for  truTtfng  his 
™id't?i:^.'''''/-ni  '*  -'n-I^  experienced;  and  henceforth  he 
exninf .r  \^^r\  «"^'^t^h«  .^lew  of  woman,  entertaining  no 
expectations  but  such  as  were  justified  beforehand. 
l^Z.f'^  "'  Middlemarch  was  likely  to  have  such  a  notion  of 

J2  fctabl^?own^tl^\^^  ^''''  ^""^'l^  ^'^'^^°"^^^'  ^-^^  i^cleed  the 
respectable  townsfolk  there  were  not  more  given  than  mortnl^? 

genexally  to  any  eager  attempt  at  exactness  iif  the  representation 

to  themselves  of  what  did   not   come   under  their  ?wn   senses 

werVoften'^L'ffarf"'  '^-^V'  *T"'  ^'''  ^-y-bearded  men X; 
were  often  m  haste  to  conjecture  how  a  new  acquaintance  might 
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be  wrought  into  their  purposes,  contented  with  very  vague  know- 
ledge as  to  the  way  in  which  life  had  been  shaping  him  for  that 
instrumentality.  Middlemarch,  in  fact,  counted  on  swallowing 
Lydgate  and  assimilating  him  very  comfortably. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 


'  All  that  in  woman  is  adored 

In  thy  fair  self  I  find — 
For  the  whole  sex  can  but  afford 

The  handsome  and  the  kind." 

—Sir  Charles  Sedley. 


The  question  whether  Mr  Tyke  should  be  appointed  as  salaried 
chaplain  to  the  hospital  was  an  exciting  topic  to  the  Middle- 
marchers  ;  and  Lydgate  heard  it  discussed  in  a  way  that  threw 
much  light  on  the  power  exercised  in  the  town  by  Mr  Bulstrode. 
The  banker  was  evidently  a  ruler,  but  there  was  an  opposition 
party,  and  even  among  his  supporters  there  were  some  who 
allowed  it  to  be  seen  that  their  support  was  a  comj^romise,  and 
who  frankly  stated  their  impression  that  the  general  scheme  of 
things,  and  especially  the  casualties  of  trade,  required  you  to  hold 
a  candle  to  the  devil. 

Mr  Bulstrode's  power  was  not  due  simply  to  his  being  a  country 
banker,  who  knew  the  financial  secrets  of  most  traders  in  the 
town,  and  could  touch  the  springs  of  their  credit ;  it  was  fortified 
by  a  beneficence  that  was  at  once  ready  and  severe — ready  to 
confer  obligations,  and  severe  in  watching  the  result.  He  had 
gathered,  as  an  industrious  man  always  at  his  post,  a  chief  share 
in  administering  the  town  charities,  and  his  private  charities 
were  both  minute  and  abundant.  He  would  take  a  great  deal 
of  pains  about  apprenticing  Tegg  the  shoemaker's  son,  and  he 
would  watch  over  Tegg's  church-going  ;  he  would  defend  Mrs 
Strype  the  washerwoman  against  Stubbs's  unjust  exaction  on 
the  score  of  her  drying-ground,  and  he  would  himself  scrutinise 
a  calumny  against  Mrs  Strype.  His  private  minor  loans  were 
numerous,  but  he  would  inquire  strictly  into  the  circumstances 
both  before  and  after.  In  this  way  a  man  gathers  a  domain  in 
his  neighbours'  hope  and  fear  as  well  as  gratitude ;  and  power, 
when  once  it  has  got  into  that  subtle  region,  propagates  itself, 
spreading  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  external  means.  It  was 
a  principle  with  Mr  Bulstrode  to  gain  as  much  power  as  possible, 
that  he  might  use  it  for  the  glory  of  God.  He  went  through  a 
great  deal  of  sioiritual  conflict  and  inward  argument  in  order 
to  adjust  his  motives,  and  make  clear  to  himself  what  God's 
glory  required.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  his  motives  were  not 
always  rightly  appreciated.  There  were  many  crass  minds  in 
Middlemarch   whose    reflective   scales    could    only   weigh   things 
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in  the  lump  ;  and  they  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  since  Mr 
Bulstrode  could  not  enjoy  life  in  their  fashion,  eating  and  drink- 
ing so  little  as  he  did,  and  worreting  himself  about  everything, 
he  must  have  a  sort  of  vampire's  feast  in  the  sense  of  mastery. 

The  subject  of  the  chaplaincy  came  up  at  Mr  Vincy's  table 
when  Lydgate  was  dining  there,  and  the  family  connection  with 
Mr  Bulstrode  did  not,  he  observed,  prevent  some  freedom  of 
remark  even  on  the  jjart  of  the  host  himself,  though  his  reasons 
against  the  proposed  arrangement  tui-ned  entirely  on  his  objection 
to  Mr  Tyke's  sermons,  which  were  all  doctrine,  and  his  preference 
for  Mr  Farebrother,  whose  sermons  were  free  from  that  taint. 
Mr  Vincy  liked  well  enough  the  notion  of  the  chaplain's  having 
a  salary,  supposing  it  were  given  to  Farebrother,  Avho  was  as 
good  a  little  fellow  as  ever  breathed,  and  the  best  preacher  any- 
where, and  companionable  too. 

"What  line  shall  you  take,  then?"  said  Mr  Chichely,  the 
coroner,  a  great  coursing  comrade  of  Mr  Vincy's. 

"  Oh,  I'm  precious  glad  I'm  not  one  of  the  Directors  now.  I 
shall  vote  for  referring  the  matter  to  the  Directors  and  the 
Medical  Board  together.  I  shall  roll  some  of  my  responsibilitj' 
on  your  shoulders.  Doctor,"  said  ]Mr  Vincy,  glancing  first  at  Dr 
Sprague,  the  senior  physician  of  the  town,  and  then  at  Lydgate 
who  sat  opposite.  "You  medical  gentlemen  must  consult  which 
sort  of  black  draught  you  will  prescribe,  eh,  Mr  Lydgate  ?" 

"  I  know  little  of  either,"  said  Lydgate ;  "  but  in  general,  ap- 
l^ointments  are  apt  to  be  made  too  much  a  question  of  personal 
liking.  The  fittest  man  for  a  particular  post  is  not  always  the  best 
fellow  or  the  most  agreeable.  Sometimes,  if  you  wanted  to  get 
a  reform,  your  only  way  would  be  to  jDension  off  the  good  fellows 
whom  everybody  is  fond  of,  and  jDut  them  out  of  the  question." 

Dr  Sprague,  who  was  considered  the  physician  of  most  "  weight," 
though  Dr  Minchin  was  usually  said  to  have  more  "  penetration," 
divested  his  large  heavy  face  of  all  exjjression,  and  looked  at  his 
wine-glass  wliile  Lydgate  was  speaking.  Whatever  was  not 
problematical  and  suspected  about  this  young  man — for  example, 
a  certain  showiness  as  to  foreign  ideas,  and  a  disposition  to  un- 
settle what  had  been  settled  and  forgotten  by  his  elders — was 
positively  unwelcome  to  a  physician  whose  standing  had  been 
fixed  thirty  years  before  by  a  treatise  on  Meningitis,  of  which  at 
least  one  copy  marked  "own"  was  bound  in  calf.  For  my  part 
I_  have  some  fellow-feeling  with  Dr  Sprague :  one's  self-satisfac- 
tion is  an  untaxed  kind  of  property  which  it  is  very  unpleasant 
to  find  depreciated. 

Lydgate's  remark,  however,  did  not  meet  the  sense  of  the 
company.  Mr  Vincy  said,  that  if  he  could  have  his  way,  he 
would  not  put  disagreeable  fellows  anywhere. 

"  Hang  your  reforms  !  "  said  Mr  Chichely.  "  There's  no  greater 
humbug  in  the  world.  You  never  hear  of  a  reform,  but  it  means 
some  trick  to  put  in  new  men.  I  hope  you  are  not  one  of  the 
'Lancet's'  men,  Mr  Lydgate — wanting  to  take  the  coronership 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  legal  profession :  your  words  appear  to 
point  that  way." 

H 
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"I  disapprove  of  Wakley,"  interposed  Dr  Sprague,  "no  man 
more  :  he  is  an  ill-intentioned  fellow,  who  would  sacrifice  the 
respectability  of  the  profession,  which  everybody  knows  depends 
on  the  London  Colleges,  for  the  sake  of  getting  some  notoriety 
for  himself.  There  are  men  who  don't  mind  about  being  kicked 
blue  if  they  can  only  get  talked  about.  But  Wakley  is  right 
sometimes,"  the  Doctor  added,  judicially.  "I  could  mention  one 
or  two  points  in  which  Wakley  is  in  the  right." 

"  Oh,  well,"  sfi-id  Mr  Chichely,  "  I  blame  no  man  for  standing 
up  in  favour  of  his  own  cloth ;  but,  coming  to  argument,  I  should 
like  to  know  how  a  coroner  is  to  judge  of  evidence  if  he  has  not 
had  a  legal  training  ? "  _ 

"In  my  opinion,"  said  Lydgate,  "legal  training  only  makes  a 
man  more  incompetent  in  questions  that  require  knowledge  of 
another  kind.  People  talk  about  evidence  as  if  it  could  really 
be  weighed  in  scales  by  a  blind  Justice.  No  man  can  judge 
what  is  good  evidence  on  any  particular  subject,  unless  he  knows 
that  subject  well.  A  lawyer  is  no  better  than  an  old  woman  at 
a  post-mortem  examination.  How  is  he  to  know  the  action  of 
a  poison  ?  You  might  as  well  say  that  scanning  verse  will  teach 
you  to  scan  the  potato  crops." 

"  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  it  is  not  the  coroner's  business 
to  conduct  the  post -7nor tern,  but  only  to  take  the  evidence  of 
the  medical  witness  ? "  said  Mr  Chichely,  with  some  scorn. 

"Who  is  often  almost  as  ignorant  as  the  coroner  himself,"  said 
Lydgate.  "Questions  of  medical  jurisprudence  ought  not  to 
be  left  to  the  chance  of  decent  knowledge  in  a  medical  witness, 
and  the  coroner  ought  not  to  be  a  man  who  will  believe  that 
strychnine  will  destroy  the  coats  of  the  stomach  if  an  ignorant 
practitioner  happens  to  tell  him  so." 

Lydgate  had  really  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  Mr  Chichely 
was  his  Majesty's  coroner,  and  ended  innocently  with  the  question, 
"  Don't  you  agree  with  me,  Dr  Sprague  ? " 

"To  a  certain  extent — with  regard  to  populous  districts,  and 
in  the  metropolis,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  But  I  hope  it  will  be  long 
before  this  part  of  the  country  loses  the  services  of  my  friend 
Chichely,  even  though  it  might  get  the  best  man  in  our  profession 
to  succeed  him.     I  am  sure  Vincy  will  agree  with  me." 

"Yes,  yes,  give  me  a  coroner  who  is  a  good  coursing  man," 
said  Mr  Vincy,  jovially.  "And  in  my  opinion,  you're  safest 
with  a  lawyer.  Nobody  can  know  everything.  Most  things  are 
'visitation  of  God.'  And  as  to  poisoning,  why,  what  you  want 
to  know  is  the  law.     Come,  shall  we  join  the  ladies?" 

Lydgate's  private  opinion  was  that  Mr  Chichely  might  be  the 
very  coroner  without  Ijias  as  to  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  but  he 
had  not  meant  to  be  personal.  This  was  one  of  the  difficulties 
of  moving  in  good  Middlemarch  society  :  it  was  dangerous  to 
insist  on  knowledge  as  a  qualification  for  any  salaried  office. 
Fred  Vincy  had  called  Lydgate  a  prig,  and  now  Mr  Chichely 
was  inclined  to  call  him  jDrick- eared  ;  especially  when,  in  the 
drawing-room,  he  seemed  to  be  making  himself  eminently  agreeable 
to  Rosamond,  whom  he  had  easily  monojDolised  in  a  tcte-a-tete, 
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since  Mrs  Vincy  herself  sat  at  the  tea-table.  She  resigned  no 
domestic  function  to  her  daughter ;  and  the  matron's  blooming 
good-natured  face,  with  the  too  volatile  pink  strings  floating  from 
her  fine  throat,  and  her  cheery  manners  to  husband  and  children, 
was  certainly  among  the  gi-eat  attractions  of  the  Vincy  house — 
attractions  which  made  it  all  the  easier  to  fall  in  love  with  the 
daughter.  The  tinge  of  unpretentious,  inoffensive  vulgarity  in 
Mrs  Vincy  gave  more  effect  to  Rosamond's  refinement,  which  was 
beyond  what  Lydgate  had  expected. 

Certainly,  small  feet  and  perfectly  turned  shoulders  aid  the 
impression  of  refined  manners,  and  the  right  thing  said  seems 
quite  astonishingly  right  when  it  is  accompanied  with  exquisite 
curves  of  lip  and  eyelid.  And  Rosamond  could  say  the  right 
thing ;  for  she  was  clever  with  that  sort  of  cleverness  which 
catches  every  tone  except  the  humorous.  Happily  she  never 
attempted  to  joke,  and  this  perhaps  was  the  most  decisive  mark 
of  her  cleverness. 

She  and  Lydgate  readily  got  into  conversation.  He  regretted 
that  he  had  not  heard  her  sing  the  other  day  at  Stone  Court. 
The  only  pleasure  he  allowed  himself  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  stay  in  Paris  was  to  go  and  hear  music. 

"You  have  studied  music,  probably?"  said  Rosamond. 

"No,  I  know  the  notes  of  many  birds,  and  I  know  many 
melodies  by  ear  ;  but  the  music  that  I  don't  know  at  all,  and  have 
no  notion  about,  delights  me  —  affects  me.  How  stupid  the 
world  is  that  it  does  not  make  more  use  of  such  a  pleasui'e 
within  its  reach  ! " 

"  Yes,  and  you  will  find  Middlemarch  very  tuneless.  There  are 
hardly  any  good  musicians.  I  only  know  two  gentlemen  who 
sing  at  all  well." 

"  I  supiDOse  it  is  the  fashion  to  sing  comic  songs  in  a  rhythmic 
way,  leaving  you  to  fancy  the  tune — very  much  as  if  it  were 
tapped  on  a  drum  ? " 

"  Ah,  you  have  heard  Mr  Bowyer,"  said  Rosamond,  with  one  of 
her  rare  smiles.     "  But  we  are  speaking  very  ill  of  our  neighbours." 

Lydgate  was  almost  forgetting  tliat  he  must  carry  on  the  con- 
versation, in  thinking  how  lovely  this  creature  was,  her  garment 
seeming  to  be  made  out  of  the  faintest  blue  sky,  herself  so  im- 
maculately blond,  as  if  the  petals  of  some  gigantic  flower  had  just 
opened  and  disclosed  her ;  and  yet  with  this  infantine  blondness 
showing  so  much  ready,  self-possessed  grace.  Since  he  had  had 
the  memory  of  Laure,  Lydgate  had  lost  all  taste  for  large-eyed 
silence  :  the  divine  cow  no  longer  attracted  him,  and  Rosamond 
was  her  very  opposite.     But  he  recalled  himself. 

"  You  will  let  me  hear  some  music  to-night,  I  hope." 

"  I  will  let  you  hear  my  attempts,  if  you  like,"  said  Rosamond. 
"  Papa  is  sure  to  insist  on  my  singing.  But  I  shall  tremble  before 
you,  who  have  heard  the  best  singers  in  Paris.  I  have  heard  very 
little  :  I  have  only  once  been  to  London.  But  our  organist  at 
St  Peter's  is  a  good  musician,  and  I  go  on  studying  with  him." 

"  Tell  me  what  you  saw  in  London." 

"  Very  little."    (A  more  naive  girl  would  have  said,  "  Oh,  every- 
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thing  ! "  But  Eosamond  knew  better.)  "  A  few  of  the  ordinary 
sights,  such  as  raw  country  girls  are  always  taken  to." 

"  Do  you  call  yourself  a  raw  country  girl  ? "  said  Lydgate,  look- 
ing at  "her  with  an  involuntary  emphasis  of  admiration,  which 
made  Eosamond  blush  with  pleasure.  But  she  remained  simply 
serious,  turned  her  long  neck  a  little,  and  put  up  her  hand  to 
touch  her  wondrous  hair-plaits — an  habitual  gesture  with  her  as 
pretty  as  any  movements  of  a  kitten's  paw.  Not  that  Eosamond 
was  in  the  least  like  a  kitten  :  she  was  a  sylph  caught  young  and 
educated  at  Mrs  Lemon's. 

"  I  assure  you  my  mind  is  raw,"  she  said  immediately  ;  "  I  pass 
at  Middlemarch.  I  am  not  afraid  of  talking  to  our  old  neighbours. 
But  I  am  really  afraid  of  you." 

"  An  accomplished  woman  almost  always  knows  more  than  we 
men,  though  her  knowledge  is  of  a  different  sort.  I  am  sure  you 
could  teach  me  a  thousand  things — as  an  exquisite  bird  could 
teach  a  bear  if  there  were  any  common  language  between  them. 
Happily,  there  is  a  common  language  between  women  and  men, 
and  so  the  bears  can  get  taught." 

"  All,  there  is  Fred  beginning  to  strum  !  I  must  go  and  hinder 
him  from  jarring  all  your  nerves,"  said  Eosamond,  moving  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  where  Fred  having  opened  the  piano,  at  his 
father's  desire,  that  Eosamond  might  give  them  some  music,  was 
parenthetically  performing  "  Cherry  Eipe  ! "  with  one  hand.  Able 
men  who  have  passed  their  examinations  will  do  these  things 
sometimes,  not  less  than  the  plucked  Fred. 

"  Fred,  pray  defer  your  practising  till  to-morrow ;  you  will 
make  Mr  Lydgate  ill,"  said  Eosamond.     "He  has  an  ear." 

Fred  laughed,  and  went  on  with  his  tune  to  the  end. 

Eosamond  turned  to  Lydgate,  smiling  gently,  and  said,  "You 
perceive,  the  bears  will  not  always  be  taught." 

"  Now  then,  Eosy  ! "  said  Fred,  springing  from  the  stool  and 
twisting  it  upward  for  her,  with  a  hearty  expectation  of  enjoy- 
ment.    "Some  good  rousing  tunes  first." 

Eosamond  played  admirably.  Her  master  at  Mrs  Lemon's 
school  (close  to  a  county  town  with  a  memorable  history  that  had 
its  relics  in  church  and  castle)  was  one  of  those  excellent  musicians 
here  and  there  to  be  found  in  our  provinces,  worthy  to  compare 
with  many  a  noted  Kapellmeister  in  a  country  which  ofiers  more 
plentiful  conditions  of  musical  celebrity.  Eosamond,  with  the 
executant's  instinct,  had  seized  his  manner  of  playing,  and  gave 
forth  his  large  rendering  of  noble  music  with  the  precision  of  an 
echo.  It  was  almost  startling,  heard  for  the  first  time.  A  hidden 
soul  seemed  to  be  flowing  forth  from  Eosamond's  fingers ;  and  so 
indeed  it  Avas,  since  souls  live  on  in  perpetual  echoes,  and  to  all 
fine  expression  there  goes  somewhere  an  originating  activity,  if  it 
be  only  that  of  an  interpreter.  Lydgate  was  taken  possession  of, 
and  began  to  believe  in  her  as  sometliing  exceptional.  After  all, 
he  thought,  one  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  rare  conjunctions 
of  nature  under  circumstances  ajDparently  unfavourable  :  come 
where  they  may,  they  always  depend  on  conditions  that  are  not 
obvious.     He  sat  looking  at  her,  and  did  not  rise  to  pay  her  any 
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compliments,  leaving  that  to  others,  now  that  his  admiration  was 
deepened. 

Her  singing  was  less  remarkable,  but  also  well  trained,  and 
sweet  to  hear  as  a  chime  perfectly  in  tune.  It  is  true  she  sang 
"  Meet  me  by  moonlight,"  and  "  I've  been  roaming  "  ;  for  mortals 
must  shai'e  the  fashions  of  their  time,  and  none  but  the  ancients 
can  be  always  classical.  But  Rosamond  could  also  sing  "  Black- 
eyed  Susan "  with  efiect,  or  Haydn's  canzonets,  or  "  Voi,  che 
sapete,"  or  "  Batti,  batti " — she  only  wanted  to  know  what  her 
audience  liked. 

Her  father  looked  round  at  the  company,  delighting  in  their 
admiration.  Her  mother  sat,  like  a  Niobe  before  her  troubles, 
with  her  youngest  little  girl  on  her  lap,  softly  beating  the  child's 
hand  up  and  down  in  time  to  the  music.  And  Fred,  notwith- 
standing his  general  scepticism  about  Rosy,  listened  to  her  music 
with  perfect  allegiance,  wishing  he  could  do  the  same  thing  on  his 
llute.  It  was  the  pleasantest  family  party  that  Lydgate  had  seen 
since  he  came  to  Middlemarch.  The  Vincys  had  the  readiness 
to  enjoy,  the  rejection  of  all  anxiety,  and  the  belief  in  life  as  a 
merry  lot,  which  made  a  house  exceptional  in  most  county  towns 
at  that  time,  when  Evangelicalism  had  cast  a  certain  susjDicion  as 
of  jjlague-infection  over  the  few  amusements  which  survived  in 
the  provinces.  At  the  Vincys'  there  was  always  whist,  and  the 
card-tables  stood  ready  now,  making  some  of  the  company  secretly 
impatient  of  the  music.  Before  it  ceased  Mr  Farebrother  came 
in — a  handsome,  broad-chested  but  otherwise  small  man,  about 
forty,  whose  black  was  very  threadbare  :  the  brilliancy  was  all  in 
his  quick  grey  eyes.  He  came  like  a  pleasant  change  in  the  light, 
arresting  little  Louisa  with  fatherly  nonsense  as  she  was  being 
led  out  of  the  room  by  Miss  Morgan,  greeting  everybody  with 
some  special  word,  and  seeming  to  condense  more  talk  into  ten 
minutes  than  had  been  held  all  through  the  evening.  He  claimed 
from  Lydgate  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  to  come  and  see  him. 
"  I  can't  let  you  off,  you  know,  because  I  have  some  beetles  to  show 
you.  We  collectors  feel  an  interest  in  eveiy  new  man  till  he  has 
seen  all  we  have  to  show  him." 

But  soon  he  swerved  to  the  whist-table,  rubbing  his  hands  and 
saying,  "  Come  now,  let  us  be  serious  !  Mr  Lydgate  ?  not  jDlay  ? 
Ah  !  you  are  too  young  and  light  for  this  kind  of  thing."  _ 

Lydgate  said  to  himself  that  the  clergyman  whose  abilities  were 
so  painful  to  ]\Ir  Bulstrode,  appeared  to  have  found  an  agreeable 
resort  in  this  certainly  not  erudite  household.  He  could  half 
understand  it :  the  good-humour,  the  good  looks  of  elder  and 
younger,  and  the  provision  for  passing  the  time  without  any 
labour  of  intelligence,  might  make  the  house  beguiling  to  people^ 
who  had  no  particular  use  for  their  odd  hours. 

Everything  looked  blooming  and  joyous  except  Miss  Morgan, 
who  was  brown,  dull,  and  resigned,  and  altogether,  as  Mrs  Vincy 
often  said,  just  the  sort  of  person  for  a  governess.  Lydgate  did 
not  mean  to  pay  many  such  visits  himself.  They  were  a  wretched 
waste  of  the  evenings ;  and  now,  when  he  had  talked  a  little  more 
to  Rosamond,  he  meant  to  excuse  himself  and  go. 
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"You  will  not  like  us  at  Middlemarch,  I  feel  sure,"  she  said, 
when  the  whist-players  were  settled.  "  We  are  very  stupid,  and 
you  have  been  used  to  something  quite  ditFerent." 

"I  suppose  all  country  towns  are  pretty  much  alike,"  said 
Lydgate.  "  But  I  have  noticed  that  one  always  believes  one's  own 
town  to  be  more  stupid  than  any  other.  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  take  ]\Iidcllemarch  as  it  ccmes,  and  shall  be  much  obliged  if  the 
town  will  take  me  in  the  same  way.  I  have  certainly  found  some 
charms  in  it  which  are  much  greater  than  I  had  expected." 

"  You  mean  the  rides  towards  Tipton  and  Lowick  ;  every  one  is 
pleased  with  those,"  said  Rosamond,  with  simplicity. 

"  No,  I  mean  something  much  nearer  to  me." 

Rosamond  rose  and  reached  her  netting,  and  then  said,  "Do 
you  care  about  dancing  at  all  ?  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
clever  men  ever  dance." 

"  I  Avould  dance  with  you  if  you  would  allow  me." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Rosamond,  with  a  slight  deprecatory  laugh.  "  I 
was  only  going  to  say  that  we  sometimes  have  dancing,  and  I 
wanted  to  know  whether  you  would  feel  insulted  if  you  were 
asked  to  come." 

"  Not  on  the  condition  I  mentioned." 

After  this  chat  Lydgate  thought  that  he  was  going,  but  on 
moving  towards  the  whist-tables,  he  got  interested  in  watching 
Mr  Farebrother's  play,  which  was  masterly,  and  also  his  face, 
which  was  a  striking  mixture  of  the  shrewd  and  the  mild.  At 
ten  o'clock  supper  was  brought  in  (such  were  the  customs  of 
Middlemarch),  and  there  was  punch  -  drinking  ;  but  Mr  Fare- 
brother  had  only  a  glass  of  water.  He  was  winning,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  the  renewal  of  rubbers  should  end, 
and  Lydgate  at  last  took  his  leave. 

But  as  it  was  not  eleven  o'clock,  he  chose  to  walk  in  the  brisk 
air  towards  the  tower  of  St  Botolph's,  Mr  Farebrother's  church, 
which  stood  out  dark,  square,  and  massive  against  the  starlight. 
It  was  the  oldest  church  in  Middlemarch ;  the  living,  however, 
was  but  a  vicarage  worth  barely  four  hundred  a-year.  Lydgate 
had  heard  that,  and  he  wondered  now  whether  Mr  Farebrother 
cared  about  the  money  he  won  at  cards ;  thinking,  "  He  seems  a 
very  pleasant  fellow,  but  Bulstrode  may  have  his  good  reasons." 
]\Iany  things  would  be  easier  to  Lydgate  if  it  should  turn  out 
that  Mr  Bulstrode  was  generally  justitiable.  "What  is  his  re- 
ligious doctrine  to  me,  if  he  carries  some  good  notions  along  with 
it  ?    One  must  use  such  brains  as  are  to  be  found." 

These  were  actually  Lydgate's  first  meditations  as  he  walked 
away  from  Mr  Vincy's,  and  on  this  ground  I  fear  that  many  ladies 
will  consider  him  hardly  worthy  of  their  attention.  He  thought 
of  Rosamond  and  her  music  only  in  the  second  place  ;  and  though, 
when  her  turn  came,  he  dwelt  on  the  image  of  her  for  the  rest  of 
his  walk,  he  felt  no  agitation,  and  had  no  sense  that  any  new 
current  had  set  into  his  life.  He  could  not  marry  yet ;  he  wished 
not  to  marry  for  several  years  ;  and  therefore  he  was  not  ready 
to  entertain  the  notion  of  being  in  love  with  a  girl  whom  he 
happened  to  admire.    He  did  admire  Rosamond  exceedingly ;  but 
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that  madness  wliicli  had  once  beset  him  about  Laure  was  not,  he 
tliought,  likely  to  recur  in  relation  to  any  other  woman.  Certainly, 
if  falling  in  love  had  been  at  all  in  question,  it  would  have  been 
quite  safe  with  a  creature  like  this  Miss  Vincy,  who  had  just  the 
kind  of  intelligence  one  would  desire  in  a  woman — polished,  re- 
fined, docile,  lending  itself  to  finish  in  all  the  delicacies  of  life,  and 
enshrined  in  a  body  which  expressed  this  with  a  force  of  de- 
monstration that  excluded  the  need  for  other  evidence.  Lydgate 
felt  sure  that  if  ever  he  married,  his  wife  would  have  that  feminine 
radiance,  that  distinctive  womanhood  which  must  be  classed  with 
fiowers  and  music,  that  sort  of  beauty  which  by  its  very  nature 
was  virtuous,  being  moulded  only  for  pure  and  delicate  joys. 

But  since  he  did  not  mean  to  marry  for  the  next  five  years — 
his  more  pressing  business  was  to  look  into  Louis'  new  book  on 
Fever,  which  he  was  specially  interested  in,  because  he  had  known 
Louis  in  Paris,  and  had  followed  many  anatomical  demonstrations 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  specific  diiferences  of  typhus  and  typhoid. 
He  went  home  and  read  far  into  the  smallest  hour,  bringing  a 
much  more  testing  vision  of  details  and  relations  into  this 
pathological  study  than  he  had  ever  thought  it  necessary  to  apjoly 
to  the  complexities  of  love  and  marriage,  these  being  subjects  on 
which  he  felt  himself  amply  informed  by  literature,  and  that 
traditional  wisdom  which  is  handed  down  in  the  genial  conver- 
sation of  men.  Whereas  Fever  had  obscure  conditions,  and  gave 
him  that  delightful  labour  of  the  imagination  which  is  not  mere 
arbitrariness,  but  the  exercise  of  disciplined  power — combining 
and  constructing  with  the  clearest  eye  for  probabilities  and  the 
fullest  obedience  to  knowledge ;  and  then,  in  yet  more  energetic 
alliance  with  impartial  Nature,  standing  aloof  to  invent  tests  by 
which  to  try  its  own  work. 

Many  men  have  been  praised  as  vividly  imaginative  on  the 
strength  of  their  profuseness  in  indifterent  drawing  or  cheap 
narration : — reports  of  very  poor  talk  going  on  in  distant  orbs  ; 
or  portraits  of  Lucifer  coming  down  on  his  bad  errands  as  a  large 
ugly  man  with  bat's  wings  and  spurts  of  phosphorescence ;  or 
exaggerations  of  wantonness  that  seem  to  refiect  life  in  a  dis- 
eased dream.  But  these  kinds  of  inspiration  Lydgate  regarded 
as  rather  vulgar  and  vinous  compared  with  the  imagination  that 
reveals  subtle  actions  inaccessible  by  any  sort  of  lens,  but  tracked 
in  that  outer  darkness  through  long  pathways  of  necessary 
sequence  by  the  inward  light  which  is  the  last  refinement  of 
Energy,  capable  of  bathing  even  the  ethereal  atoms  in  its  ideally 
illuminated  space.  He  for  his,  part  had  tossed  away  all  cheap 
inventions  where  ignorance  finds  itself  able  and  at  ease  :  he  was 
enamoured  of  that  arduous  invention  which  is  the  very  eye  of 
research,  provisionally  framing  its  object  and  correcting  it  to 
more  and  more  exactness  of  relation  ;  he  wanted  to  pierce  the 
obscurity  of  those  minute  processes  which  prepare  human  misery 
and  joy,  those  invisible  thoroughfares  which  are  the  first  lurking- 
places  of  anguish,  mania,  and  crime,  that  delicate  poise  and 
transition  which  determine  the  growth  of  happy  or  unhappy 
consciousness. 
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As  he  threw  down  his  book,  stretched  his  legs  towards  the 
embers  in  the  grate,  and  clasped  his  hands  at  the  back  of  his 
liead,  in  that  agreeable  after-glow  of  excitement  when  thought 
laijses  from  examination  of  a  specific  object  into  a  suftusive 
sense  of  its  connections  with  all  the  rest  of  our  existence — seems, 
as  it  were,  to  throw  itself  on  its  back  after  vigorous  swimming 
and  float  with  the  repose  of  unexhausted  strength — Lydgate  felt 
a  triumphant  delight  in  his  studies,  and  something  like  jiity  for 
those  less  lucky  men  who  were  not  of  his  profession. 

"If  I  had  not  taken  that  turn  when  I  was  a  lad,"  he  thought, 
"  I  might  have  got  into  some  stupid  draught-horse  work  or  other, 
and  lived  always  in  blinkers.  I  should  never  have  been  happy 
in  any  profession  that  did  not  call  forth  the  highest  intellectual 
strain,  and  yet  keep  me  in  good  warm  contact  with  my  neigh- 
bours. There  is  nothing  like  the  medical  profession  for  that : 
one  can  have  the  exclusive  scientific  life  that  touches  the  distance 
and  befriend  the  old  fogies  in  the  parish  too.  It  is  rather  harder 
for  a  clergyman  :  Farebrother  seems  to  be  an  anomaly." 

This  last  thought  brought  back  the  Vincys  and  all  the  pictures 
of  the  evening.  They  floated  in  his  mind  agreeably  enough,  and 
as  he  took  up  his  bed-candle  his  lips  were  curled  with  that  in- 
cipient smile  which  is  apt  to  accompany  agreeable  recollections. 
He  was  an  ardent  fellow,  but  at  present  his  ardour  was  absorbed 
in  love  of  his  work  and  in  the  ambition  of  making  his  life  recog- 
nised as  a  factor  in  the  better  life  of  mankind— like  other  heroes 
of  science  who  had  nothing  but  an  obscure  country  jDi^actice  to 
begin  with. 

Poor  Lydgate  !  or  shall  I  say,  Poor  Eosamond  !  Each  lived 
in  a  world  of  which  the  other  knew  nothing.  It  had  not  oc- 
curred to  Lydgate  that  he  had  been  a  subject  of  eager  meditation 
to  Rosamond,  who  had  neither  any  reason  for  throwing  her 
marriage  into  distant  perspective,  nor  any  pathological  studies 
to  divert  her  mind  from  that  ruminating  habit,  that  inward 
repetition  of  looks,  words,  and  phrases,  which  makes  a  large 
part  in  the  lives  of  most  girls.  He  had  not  meant  to  look  at 
her  or  speak  to  her  with  more  than  the  inevitable  amount  of 
admiration  and  comi3liment  which  a  man  must  give  to  a  beautiful 
girl ;  indeed,  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  enjoyment  of  her  music 
had  remained  almost  silent,  for  he  feared  falling  into  the  rudeness 
of  telling  her  his  great  surprise  at  her  possession  of  such  accom- 
plishment. But  Rosamond  had  registered  every  look  and  word, 
and  estimated  them  as  the  opening  incidents  of  a  preconceived 
romance — incidents  which  gather  value  from  theforeseen  develop- 
ment and  climax.  In  Rosamond's  romance  it  was  not  necessary 
to  imagine  much  about  the  inward  life  of  the  hero,  or  of  his 
serious  business  in  the  woi'ld  :  of  coui'se,  he  had  a  profession  and 
was  clever,  as  well  as  sufticiently  handsome  ;  but  the  piquant 
fact  about  Lydgate  was  his  good  birth,  which  distinguished  him 
from  all  Middlemarch  admirers,  and  presented  marriage  as  a 
prospect  of  rising  in  rank  and  getting  a  little  nearer  to  that 
celestial  condition  on  earth  in  which  she  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with   vulgar  people,  and   joerhaps   at  last   associate  with 
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relatives  quite  equal  to  the  county  people  who  looked  down  on 
the  Middlemarchers.  It  was  part  of  Kosamond's  cleverness  to 
discern  very  subtly  the  faintest  aroma  of  rank,  and  once  when 
she  had  seen  the  Miss  Brookes  accompanying  their  uncle  at  the 
county  assizes,  and  seated  among  the  ai'istocracy,  she  had  envied 
them,  notwithstanding  their  plain  dress. 

If  you  think  it  incredible  that  to  imagine  Lydgate  as  a  man 
of  family  could  cause  thrills  of  satisfaction  which  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  sense  that  she  was  in  love  with  him,  I  will  ask 
you  to  use  your  power  of  comi^arison  a  little  more  effectively, 
and  consider  whether  red  cloth  and  ej^aulets  have  never  had  an 
influence  of  that  sort.  Our  passions  do  not  live  apart  in  locked 
chambers,  but,  dressed  in  their  small  wardrobe  of  notions,  bring 
their  provisioias  to  a  common  table  and  mess  togethei',  feeding- 
out  of  the  common  store  according  to  their  appetite. 

Rosamond,  in  fact,  was  entirely  occupied  not  exactly  with 
Tertius  Lydgate  as  he  was  in  himself,  but  with  his  relation  to 
her  ;  and  it  was  excusable  in  a  girl  who  was  accustomed  to  hear 
that  all  young  men  might,  could,  would  be,  or  actually  were  in 
love  with  her,  to  believe  at  once  that  Lydgate  could  be  no  ex- 
ception. His  looks  and  words  meant  more  to  her  than  other 
men's,  because  she  cared  more  for  them  :  she  thought  of  them 
diligently,  and  diligently  attended  to  that  perfection  of  appear- 
ance, behaviour,  sentiments,  and  all  other  elegancies,  which  would 
tind  in  Lydgate  a  more  adequate  admirer  than  she  had  yet  been 
conscious  of. 

For  Rosamond,  though  she  would  never  do  anything  that  was 
disagreeable  to  her,  was  industrious  ;  and  now  more  than  ever 
she  was  active  in  sketching  her  landscajDes  and  market- carts 
and  poi'traits  of  friends,  in  practising  her  music,  and  in  being 
from  morning  till  night  her  own  standard  of  a  perfect  lady, 
having  always  an  audience  in  her  own  consciousness,  with  some- 
times the  not  unwelcome  addition  of  a  more  variable  external 
audience  in  the  numerous  visitors  of  the  house.  She  found  time 
also  to  read  the  best  novels,  and  even  the  second  best,  and  she 
knew  much  poetry  by  heart.  Her  favourite  poem  was  'Lalla 
Rookh.' 

"  The  best  girl  in  the  world  !  He  will  be  a  happy  fellow  who 
gets  her  ! "  was  the  sentiment  of  the  elderly  gentlemen  who  visited 
the  Vincys  ;  and  the  rejected  young  men  thought  of  trying  again, 
as  is  the  fashion  in  country  towns  where  the  horizon  is  not  thick 
with  coming  rivals.  But  Mrs  Plymdale  thought  that  Rosamond 
had  been  educated  to  a  ridiculous  pitch,  for  what  was  the  use 
of  accomplishments  which  would  be  all  laid  aside  as  soon  as  she 
was  married?  While  her  aunt  Bulstrode,  who  had  a  sisterly 
faithfulness  towards  her  brother's  family,  had  two  sincere  wishes 
for  Rosamond — that  she  might  show  a  more  serious  turn  of  mind, 
and  that  she  might  meet  with  a  husband  whose  wealth  corre- 
sponded to  her  habits. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

The  clerkly  person  smiled  and  said, 
Promise  was  a  pretty  maid, 
But  being  poor  she  died  unwed. 

The  Eev.  Camden  Farebrother,  whom  Lyclgate  went  to  see  the 
next  evening,  lived  in  an  old  parsonage,  built  of  stone,  venerable 
enough  to  match  the  church  which  it  looked  out  upon.  All  the 
furniture  too  in  the  house  was  old,  but  with  another  grade  of 
age  —  that  of  Mr  Farebrother's  father  and  grandfather.  There 
were  painted  white  chairs,  with  gilding  and  wreaths  on  them, 
and  some  lingering  red  silk  damask  with  slits  in  it.  There  were 
engraved  portraits  of  Lord  Chancellors  and  other  celebrated 
lawyers  of  the  last  century  ;  and  there  were  old  pier-glasses  to 
reflect  them,  as  well  as  the  little  satin-wood  tables  and  the  sofas 
resembling  a  prolongation  of  uneasy  chairs,  all  standing  in  re- 
lief against  the  dark  wainscot.  This  was  the  physiognomy  of 
the  drawing-room  into  which  Lydgate  was  shown;  and  there 
were  three  ladies  to  receive  him,  who  were  also  old-fashioned, 
and  of  a  faded  but  genuine  respectability :  Mrs  Farebrother, 
the  Vicar's  white-haired  mother,  befrilled  and  kerchiefed  with 
dainty  cleanliness,  upright,  quick-eyed,  and  still  under  seventy  ; 
Miss  Noble,  her  sister,  a  tiny  old  lady  of  meeker  aspect,  with 
frills  and  kerchief  decidedly  more  worn  and  mended ;  and  Miss 
Winifred  Farebrother,  the  Vicar's  elder  sister,  well-looking  like 
himself,  but  nipped  and  subdued  as  single  women  are  apt  to  be 
who  spend  their  lives  in  uninterrupted  subjection  to  their  elders. 
Lydgate  had  not  expected  to  see  so  quaint  a  group  :  knowing 
simply  that  Mr  Farebrother  was  a  bachelor,  he  had  thought  of 
being  ushered  into  a  snuggery  where  the  chief  furniture  would 
l^robably  be  books  and  collections  of  natural  objects.  The  Vicar 
himself  seemed  to  wear  rather  a  changed  aspect,  as  most  men 
do  when  acquaintances  made  elsewhere  see  them  for  the  first 
time  in  their  own  homes  ;  some  indeed  showing  like  an  actor 
of  genial  parts  disadvantageously  cast  for  the  curmudgeon  in 
a  new  piece.  This  was  not  the  case  with  Mr  Farebrother :  he 
seemed  a  trifle  milder  and  more  silent,  the  chief  talker  being 
his  mother,  while  he  only  put  in  a  good-humoured  moderating 
remark  here  and  there.  The  old  lady  was  evidently  accustomed 
to  tell  her  company  what  they  ought  to  think,  and  to  regard 
no  subject  as  quite  safe  without  her  steering.  She  was  afforded 
leisure  for  this  function  by  having  all  her  little  wants  attended 
to  by  Miss  Winifred.  Meanwhile  tiny  Miss  Noble  carried  on  her 
ai-m  a  small  basket,  into  which  she  diverted  a  bit  of  sugar,  which 
she  had  tirst  dropped  in  her  saucer  as  if  by  mistake ;  looking 
round  furtively  afterwards,  and  reverting  to  her  tea-cup  with 
a  small  innocent  noise  as  of  a  tiny  timid  quadruped.  Pray  think 
no  ill  of  Miss  Noble.  That  basket  held  small  savings  from  her 
more  portable  food,  destined  for  the  children  of  her  poor  friends 
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among  whom  she  trotted  on  fine  mornings  ;  fostering  and  petting 
all  needy  creatures  being  so  spontaneous  a  delight  to  her,  that 
she  regarded  it  much  as  if  it  had  been  a  pleasant  vice  that  she 
was  addicted  to.  Perhaps  she  was  conscious  of  being  tempted 
to  steal  from  those  who  had  much  that  she  might  give  to  those 
who  had  nothing,  and  carried  in  her  conscience  the  guilt  of 
that  repressed  desire.  One  must  be  poor  to  know  the  luxury 
of  giving  ! 

Mrs  Farebrother  welcomed  the  guest  with  a  lively  formality  and 
precision.  She  presently  informed  him  that  they  were  not  often 
in  want  of  medical  aid  in  that  house.  She  had  brought  up  her 
children  to  wear  flannel  and  not  to  over-eat  themselves,  which 
last  habit  she  considered  the  chief  reason  why  joeople  needed 
doctors.  Lydgate  pleaded  for  those  whose  fathers  and  mothers 
had  over-eaten  themselves,  but  Mrs  Farebrother  held  that  view 
of  things  dangerous  :  Nature  was  more  just  than  that ;  it  would 
be  easy  for  any  felon  to  say  that  his  ancestors  ought  to  have  been 
hanged  instead  of  him.  If  those  who  had  bad  fathers  and  mothers 
were  bad  themselves,  they  were  hanged  for  that.  There  was  no 
need  to  go  back  on  what  you  couldn't  see. 

"  My  mother  is  like  old  George  the  Third,"  said  the  Vicar,  "  she 
objects  to  metaphysics." 

"  I  object  to  what  is  wrong,  Camden.  I  say,  keep  hold  of  a  few 
plain  truths,  and  make  everything  square  v/ith  them.  When  I 
was  young,  Mr  Lydgate,  there  never  was  any  question  about  right 
and  wrong.  We  knew  our  catechism,  and  that  was  enough  ;  we 
learned  our  creed  and  our  duty.  Every  respectable  Church  person 
had  the  same  opinions.  But  now,  if  you  speak  out  of  the  Prayer- 
book  itself,  you  are  liable  to  be  contradicted." 

"  That  makes  rather  a  pleasant  time  of  it  for  those  who  like  to 
maintain  their  own  point,"  said  Lydgate. 

"  But  my  mother  always  gives  way,"  said  the  Vicar,  slyly. 

"No,  no,  Camden,  you  must  not  lead  Mr  Lydgate  into  a  mistake 
about  me.  I  shall  never  show  that  disrespect  to  my  parents,  to 
give  up  what  they  taught  me.  Any  one  may  see  what  comes  of 
turning.     If  you  change  once,  why  not  twenty  times  ? " 

"  A  man  might  see  good  arguments  for  changing  once,  and  not 
see  them  for  changing  again,"  said  Lydgate,  amused  with  the 
decisive  old  lady. 

"Excuse  me  there.  If  you  go  upon  arguments,  they  are  never 
wanting,  when  a  man  has  no  constancy  of  mind.  My  father  never 
changed,  and  he  preached  plain  moral  sermons  without  arguments, 
and  was  a  good  man — few  better.  When  you  get  me  a  good  man 
made  out  of  arguments,  I  will  get  you  a  good  dinner  with  reading 
you  the  cookery-book.  That's  my  opinion,  and  I  think  anybody's 
stomach  will  bear  me  out." 

"About  the  dinner  certainly,  mother,"  said  ^Ir  Farebrother. 

"It  is  the  same  thing,  the  dinner  or  the  man.  I  am  nearly 
seventy,  Mr  Lydgate,  and  I  go  upon  experience.  I  am  not  likely 
to  follow  new  lights,  though  there  are  plenty  of  them  here  as 
elsewhere.  I  say,  they  came  in  with  the  mixed  stufts  that  will 
neither  wash  nor  wear.     It  was  not  so  in  my  youth  :  a  Churchman 
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was  a  Churchman,  and  a  clergyman,  you  might  be  pretty  sure, 
was  a  gentleman,  if  nothing  else.  But  now  he  may  be  no  better 
than  a  "Dissenter,  and  want  to  push  aside  my  sonon  pretence  of 
doctrine.  But  whoever  may  wish  to  push  him  aside,  I  am  proud 
to  say,  Mr  Lydgate,  tliat  he  will  compare  with  any  preacher  in 
this  kingdom,  not  to  speak  of  this  town,  which  is  but  a  low 
standard  to  go  by  ;  at  least,  to  my  thinking,  for  I  was  born  and 
bred  at  Exeter." 

"A  mother  is  never  partial,"  said  Mr  Farebrother,  smiling. 
"  What  do  you  think  Tyke's  mother  says  about  him  ? " 

"Ah,  poor  creature  !  what  indeed?"  said  Mrs  Farebrother,  her 
sharpness  blunted  for  the  moment  by  her  confidence  in  maternal 
judgments.     "  She  says  the  truth  to  herself,  depend  upon  it." 

"And  what  is  the  truth?"  said  Lydgate.  "I  am  curious  to 
know." 

"  Oh,  nothing  bad  at  all,"  said  Mr  Farebrother.  "  He  is  a  zealous 
fellow :  not  very  learned,  and  not  very  wise,  I  think — because  I 
don't  agree  with  him." 

"  Why,  Camden  ! "  said  Miss  Winifred,  "  Griffin  and  his  wife 
told  me  only  to-day,  that  Mr  Tyke  said  they  should  have  no  more 
coals  if  they  came  to  hear  you  preach." 

i\lrs  Farebrother  laid  down  her  knitting,  which  she  had  re- 
sumed after  her  small  allowance  of  tea  and  toast,  and  looked  at 
her  son  as  if  to  say  "  You  hear  that  ? "  Miss  Noble  said,  "  Oh, 
poor  things !  poor  things  ! "  in  reference,  probably,  to  the  double 
loss  of  i^reaching  and  coal.     But  the  Vicar  answered  quietly — 

"That  is  because  they  are  not  my  parishioners.  And  I  don't 
think  my  sermons  are  worth  a  load  of  coals  to  them." 

"  Mr  Lydgate,"  said  Mrs  Farebrother,  who  could  not  let  this 
pass,  "  you  don't  know  my  son :  he  always  undervalues  himself. 
1  tell  him  he  is  undervaluing  the  God  who  made  him,  and  made 
him  a  most  excellent  preacher." 

"  That  must  be  a  hint  for  me  to  take  Mr  Lydgate  away  to  my 
study,  mother,"  said  the  Vicar,  laughing.  "I  promised  to  show 
you  my  collection,"  he  added,  turning  to  Lydgate  ;  "  shall  we  go  ? " 

All  three  ladies  remonstrated.  Mr  Lydgate  ought  not  to  be 
hurried  away  without  being  allowed  to  accept  another  cup  of  tea : 
Miss  Winifred  had  abundance  of  good  tea  in  the  pot.  Why  was 
Camden  in  such  haste  to  take  a  visitor  to  his  den  ?  There  was 
nothing  but  pickled  vermin,  and  drawers  full  of  bluebottles  and 
moths,  with  no  carpet  on  the  floor.  j\Ir  Lydgate  must  excuse 
it.  A  game  at  cribbage  would  be  far  better.  In  short,  it  was 
plain  that  a  vicar  might  be  adored  by  his  womankind  as  the  king 
of  men  and  preachers,  and  yet  be  held  by  them  to  stand  in  much 
need  of  their  direc^iion.  Lydgate,  with  the  usual  shallowness  of  a 
young  bachelor,  wondered  that  Mr  Farebrother  had  not  taught 
them  better. 

"My  mother  is  not  used  to  my  having  visitors  who  can  take 
any  interest  in  my  hobbies,"  said  the  Vicar,  as  he  opened  the  door 
of  his  study,  which  was  indeed  as  bare  of  luxuries  for  the  body 
as  the  ladies  had  implied,  unless  a  short  porcelain  pipe  and  a 
tobacco-box  were  to  be  excepted. 
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"^len  of  your  profession  don't  generally  smoke,"  he  said. 
Lydgate  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  "Nor  of  mine  either, 
properly,  I  suppose.  You  will  hear  that  pipe  alleged  against  me 
by  Bulstrode  and  Company.  They  don't  know  how  pleased  the 
devil  would  be  if  I  gave  it  up." 

"I  understand.  You  are  of  an  excitable  temper  and  want  a 
sedative.  I  am  heavier,  and  should  get  idle  with  it.  I  should 
rush  into  idleness,  and  stagnate  there  w4th  all  my  might." 

"  And  you  mean  to  give  it  all  to  your  work.  I  am  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  older  than  you,  and  have  come  to  a  compromise.  I 
feed  a  weakness  or  two  lest  they  should  get  clamorous.  See," 
continued  the  Vicar,  opening  several  small  drawers,  "I  fancy  I 
have  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  entomology  of  this  district. 
I  am  going  on  both  with  the  fauna  and  flora ;  but  I  have  at  least 
done  my  insects  well.  We  are  singularly  rich  in  orthoptera : 
I  don't  know  whether — Ah  !  you  have  got  hold  of  that  glass  jar 
— you  are  looking  into  that  instead  of  my  drawers.  You  don't 
really  care  about  these  things  ? " 

"  Not  by  the  side  of  this  lovely  anencephalous  monster.  I  have 
never  had  time  to  give  myself  much  to  natural  history.  I  was 
early  bitten  with  an  interest  in  structure,  and  it  is  what  lies 
most  directly  in  my  profession.  I  have  no  hobby  besides.  I  have 
the  sea  to  swim  in  there." 

"Ah  !  you  ai-e  a  happy  fellow,"  said  ]Mr  Farebrother,  turning 
on  his  heel  and  beginning  to  till  his  pipe.  "  You  don't  know  what 
it  is  to  want  spiritual  tobacco — bad  emendations  of  old  texts,  or 
small  items  about  a  variety  of  Aphis  Brassiae,  with  the  well- 
known  signature  of  Philomicron,  for  the  'Twaddler's  Magazine'; 
or  a  learned  treatise  on  the  entomology  of  the  Pentateuch,  includ- 
ing all  the  insects  not  mentioned,  but  probably  met  with  by  the 
Israelites  in  their  passage  through  the  desert ;  with  a  monograph 
on  the  Ant,  as  treated  by  Solomon,  showing  the  hai'mony  of  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  with  the  results  of  modern  research.  You  don't' 
mind  my  fumigating  you  ? " 

Lydgate  was  more  surjDrised  at  the  openness  of  this  talk  than 
at  its  implied  meaning — that  the  Vicar  felt  himself  not  altogether 
in  the  right  vocation.  The  neat  fitting-ui^  of  drawers  and  shelves, 
and  the  bookcase  tilled  with  expensive  illustrated  books  on  Natural 
History,  made  him  think  again  of  the  winnings  at  cai'ds  and  their 
destination.  But  he  was  beginning  to  wish  that  the  very  best 
construction  of  everything  that  Mr  Farebrother  did  should  be  the 
true  one.  The  Vicar's  frankness  seemed  not  of  the  repulsive  sort 
that  comes  from  an  uneasy  consciousness  seeking  to  forestall  the 
judgment  of  others,  but  simply  the  relief  of  a  desire  to  do  with  as 
little  pretence  as  possible.  Apparently  he  was  not  without  a  sense 
that  his  freedom  of  speech  might  seem  premature,  for  he  presently 
said — 

"I  have  not  yet  told  you  that  I  have  the  advantage  of  you, 
Mr  Lydgate,  and  know  you  better  than  you  know  me.  You 
remember  Trawley  who  shared  your  apartment  at  Paris  for  some 
time  ?  I  was  a  correspondent  of  his,  and  he  told  me  a  good  deal 
about  you.     I  was  not  quite  sure  when  you  first  came  that  you 
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were  the  same  man.  I  was  very  glad  when  I  found  that  you 
were.  Only  I  don't  forget  that  you  have  not  had  the  like  prologue 
about  me." 

Lydgate  divined  some  delicacy  of  feeling  here,  but  did  not  half 
understand  it.  "By  the  way,'  he  said,  "what  has  become  of 
Trawley  ?  I  have  quite  lost  sight  of  him.  He  was  hot  on  the 
French  social  systems,  and  talked  of  going  to  the  Backwoods  to 
found  a  sort  of  Pythagorean  community.     Is  he  gone?" 

"Not  at  all.  He  is  practising  at  a  German  bath,  and  has 
married  a  rich  patient." 

"  Then  my  notions  wear  the  beit,  so  far,"  said  Lydgate,  with 
a  short  scornful  laugh.  "  He  would  have  it,  the  medical  profession 
was  an  inevitable  system  of  humbug.  I  said,  the  fault  was  in 
the  men — men  who  truckle  to  lies  and  folly.  Instead  of  preaching 
against  humbug  outside  the  walls,  it  might  be  better  to  set  up 
a  disinfecting  apparatus  within.  In  short — I  am  reporting  my 
own  conversation — you  may  be  sure  I  had  all  the  good  sense  on 
my  side." 

"Your  scheme  is  a  good  deal  more  difficult  to  carry  out  than 
the  Pythagorean  community,  though.  You  have  not  only  got 
the  old  Adam  in  yourself  against  you,  but  you  have  got  all  those 
descendants  of  the  original  Adam  who  form  the  society  around 
you.  You  see,  I  have  paid  twelve  or  thirteen  years  more  than  you 
for  my  knowledge  of  difficulties.  But" — Mr  Farebrother  broke 
off  a  moment,  and  then  added,  "  you  are  eyeing  that  glass  vase 
again.  Do  you  want  to  make  an  exchange  ?  You  shall  not  have 
it  without  a  fair  barter." 

"  I  have  some  sea-mice— fine  specimens— in  spirits.  And  I  will 
throw  in  Robert  Brown's  new  thing — '  Microscopic  Observations 
on  the  Pollen  of  Plants ' — if  you  don't  happen  to  have  it  already," 

"Why,  seeing  how  you  long  for  the  monster,  I  might  ask  a 
higher  price.  Suppose  I  ask  you  to  look  through  my  drawers 
and  agree  with  me  about  all  my  new  species  ? "  The  Vicar,  while 
he  talked  in  this  way,  alternately  moved  about  with  his  jiipe  in 
ins  mouth,  and  returned  to  hang  rather  fondly  over  his  drawers. 

"  That  would  be  good  discipline,  you  know,  for  a  young  doctor 
who  has  to  please  his  patients  in  Middlemarch.  You  must  learn 
to  be  bored,  remember.  However,  you  shall  have  the  monster  on 
your  own  terms." 

"Don't  you  think  men  overrate  the  necessity  for  humouring 
everybody's  nonsense,  till  they  get  despised  by  the  very  fools  they 
humour?"  said  Lydgate,  moving  to  Mr  Farebrother's  side,  and 
looking  rather  absently  at  the  insects  ranged  in  fine  gradation, 
with  names  subscribed  in  exquisite  writing.  "The  shortest  way 
is  to  make  your  value  felt,  so  that  people  must  put  up  with  you 
whether  you  flatter  them  or  not." 

"With  all  my  heart.  But  then  you  must  be  sure  of  having 
the  value,  and  you  must  keep  yourself  independent.  Very  few 
men  can  do  that.  Either  you  slip  out  of  service  altogether,  and 
become  good  for  nothing,  or  you  wear  the  harness  and  draw  a 
good  deal  where  your  yoke -fellows  pull  you.  But  do  look  at 
these  delicate  orthoptera  ! " 
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Lydgate  had  after  all  to  give  some  scrutiny  to  each  drawer, 
the  Vicar  laughing  at  himself,  and  yet  persisting  in  the  exhibition. 

"Ajiropos  of  what  you  said  about  wearing  harness,"  Lydgate 
began,  after  they  had  sat  down,  "  I  made  up  my  mind  some  time 
ago  to  do  with  as  little  of  it  as  possible.  That  was  why  I  deter- 
mined not  to  try  anything  in  London,  for  a  good  many  years  at 
least.  I  didnt  like  what  I  saw  when  I  was  studying  there — so 
much  empty  bigwiggism,  and  obstructive  trickery.  In  the 
country,  people  have  less  pretension  to  knowledge,  and  are  less 
of  companions,  but  for  that  reason  they  affect  one's  amour-propre 
less :  one  makes  less  bad  blood,  and  can  follow  one's  own  course 
more  quietly." 

"  Yes — well — you  have  got  a  good  start ;  you  are  in  the  right 
profession,  the  work  you  feel  yourself  most  tit  for.  Some  peojjle 
miss  that,  and  repent  too  late.  But  you  must  not  be  too  sure  of 
keeping  your  independence." 

"  You  mean  of  family  ties  ? "  said  Lydgate,  conceiving  that 
these  might  press  rather  tightly  on  !Mr  Farebrother. 

"Not  altogether.  Of  course  they  make  many  things  more 
difficult.  But  a  good  wife  —  a  good  unworldly  woman  —  may 
really  help  a  man,  and  keep  him  more  independent.  There's  a 
parishioner  of  mine — a  fine  fellow,  but  who  would  hardly  have 
pulled  through  as  he  has  done  without  his  wife.  Do  you  know 
the  Garths  ?    I  think  they  were  not  Peacock's  patients." 

"  No ;  but  there  is  a  Miss  Garth  at  old  Featherstone's,  at 
Lowick." 

"  Their  daughter  :  an  excellent  girl." 

"  She  is  very  quiet — I  have  hardly  noticed  her." 

"  She  has  taken  notice  of  you,  though,  depend  upon  it." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  said  Lydgate ;  he  could  hardly  say  "  Of 
course." 

"Oh,  she  gauges  everybody.  I  prepared  her  for  confii^mation 
^she  is  a  favourite  of  mine." 

Mr  Farebrother  puffed  a  few  moments  in  silence,  Lydgate  not 
caring  to  know  more  about  the  Garths.  At  last  the  Vicar  laid 
down  his  pipe,  stretched  out  his  legs,  and  turned  his  bright  eyes 
with  a  smile  towards  Lydgate,  saying — 

"  But  we  Middlemarchers  are  not  so  tame  as  you  take  us  to 
be.  We  have  our  intrigues  and  our  parties.  I  am  a  party  man, 
for  example,  and  Bulstrode  is  another.  If  you  vote  for  me  you 
will  offend  Bulstrode." 

"  What  is  there  against  Bulstrode  ? "  said  Lydgate,  emphatically. 

"I  did  not  say  there  was  anything  against  him  except  that. 
If  3'ou  vote  against  him  you  will  make  him  your  enemJ^" 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  need  mind  about  that,"  said  Lydgate, 
rather  proudly  ;  "  but  he  seems  to  have  good  ideas  about  hospitals, 
and  he  spends  large  sums  on  useful  public  objects.  He  might 
help  me  a  good  deal  in  carrying  out  my  ideas.  As  to  his  re- 
ligious notions — why,  as  Voltaire  said,  incantations  will  destroy 
a  ffock  of  sheep  if  administered  with  a  certain  quantity  of  arsenic. 
I  look  for  the  man  who  will  bring  the  arsenic,  and  don't  mind 
about  his  incantations." 
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"  Very  good.  But  then  you  must  not  offend  your  arsenic-man. 
You  will  not  offend  me,  you  know,"  said  Mr  Farebrother,  quite 
unaffectedly.  "I  don't  translate  my  own  convenience  into  other 
people's  duties.  I  am  opposed  to  Bulstrode  in  many  ways.  I 
don't  like  the  set  he  belongs  to :  they  are  a  narrow  ignorant 
set,  and  do  more  to  make  their  neighbours  uncomfortable  than 
to  make  them  better.  Their  system  is  a  sort  of  worldly-spiritual 
cliqueism  :  they  really  look  on  the  rest  of  mankind  as  a  doomed 
carcass  which  is  to  nourish  them  for  heaven.  But,"  he  added, 
smilingly,  "  I  don't  say  that  Bulstrode's  new  hospital  is  a  bad 
thing ;  and  as  to  his  wanting  to  oust  me  from  the  old  one — why, 
if  he  thinks  me  a  mischievous  fellow,  he  is  only  returning  a 
compliment.  And  I  am  not  a  model  clergyman — only  a  decent 
makeshift." 

Lydgate  was  not  at  all  sure  that  the  Vicar  maligned  himself.  A 
model  clergyman,  like  a  model  doctor,  ought  to  think  his  own 
profession  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  take  all  knowledge  as 
mere  nourishment  to  his  moral  pathology  and  therapeutics.  He 
only  said,  "  What  reason  does  Bulstrode  give  for  superseding  you  ? " 

"  That  I  don't  teach  his  opinions  —  which  he  calls  spiritual 
religion ;  and  that  I  have  no  time  to  spare.  Both  statements 
are  true.  But  then  I  could  make  time,  and  I  should  be  glad 
of  the  forty  pounds.  That  is  the  plain  fact  of  the  case.  But 
let  us  dismiss  it.  I  only  wanted  to  tell  you  that  if  you  vote 
for  your  arsenic -man,  you  are  not  to  cut  me  in  consequence. 
I  can't  spare  you.  You  are  a  sort  of  circumnavigator  come  to 
settle  among  us,  and  will  keep  up  my  belief  in  the  antipodes. 
Now  tell  me  all  about  them  in  Paris." 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

"Oh,  sir,  the  loftiest  hopes  on  earth 
Draw  lots  with  meaner  hopes  :  heroic  breasts, 
Breathing  bad  air,  run  risk  of  pestilence  ; 
Or,  lacking  lime-juice  when  they  cross  the  Line, 
May  languish  with  the  scurvy." 

Some  weeks  passed  after  this  conversation  before  the  question 
of  the  chaplaincy  gathered  any  practical  import  for  Lydgate, 
and  without  telling  himself  the  reason,  he  deferred  the  predeter- 
mination on  which  side  he  should  give  his  vote.  It  would  really 
have  been  a  matter  of  total  indifference  to  him — that  is  to  say, 
he  Avould  have  taken  the  more  convenient  side,  and  given  his 
vote  for  the  appointment  of  Tyke  without  any  hesitation  —  if 
he  had  not  cared  personally  for  ]Mr  Farebrother. 

But  his  liking  for  the  Vicar  of  St  Botolph's  grew  with  growing 
acquaintanceship.     That,  entering  into  Lydgate's  position  as  a 
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new-comer  who  had  his  own  professional  objects  to  secure,  Mr 
Farebrother  should  have  taken  pains  i-ather  to  warn  oti'  than 
to  obtain  his  interest,  showed  an  unusual  delicacy  and  generosity, 
which  Lydgate's  nature  was  keenly  alive  to.  It  went  along 
with  other  points  of  conduct  in  Mr  Farebrother  which  were 
exceptionally  fine,  and  made  his  character  resemble  those  southern 
landscapes  which  seem  divided  between  natural  grandeur  and 
social  slovenliness.  Very  few  men  could  have  been  as  filial  and 
chivalrous  as  he  was  to  the  mother,  aunt,  and  sister,  whose 
dependence  on  him  had  in  many  ways  shaped  his  life  rather 
uneasily  for  himself ;  few  men  who  feel  the  pressure  of  small 
needs  are  so  nobly  resolute  not  to  dress  up  their  inevitably  self- 
interested  desires  in  a  pretext  of  better  motives.  In  these  matters 
he  was  conscious  that  his  life  would  bear  the  closest  scrutiny  ; 
and  perhaps  the  consciousness  encouraged  a  little  defiance  to- 
wards the  critical  strictness  of  persons  whose  celestial  intimacies 
seemed  not  to  improve  their  domestic  manners,  and  whose  lofty 
aims  were  not  needed  to  account  for  their  actions.  Then,  his 
preaching  was  ingenious  and  pithy,  like  the  preaching  of  the 
English  Church  in  its  robust  age,  and  his  sermons  were  delivered 
without  book.  People  outside  his  parish  went  to  hear  him  ;  and, 
since  to  fill  the  church  was  always  the  most  difficult  part  of  a 
clergyman's  function,  here  was  another  ground  for  a  careless 
sense  of  suiDeriority.  Besides,  he  was  a  likeable  man  :  sweet- 
tempered,  ready-witted,  frank,  without  grins  of  suppressed  bitter- 
ness or  other  conversational  flavours  which  make  half  of  us  an 
affliction  to  our  friends.  Lydgate  liked  him  heartily,  and  wished 
for  his  friendship. 

With  this  feeling  uppermost,  he  continued  to  waive  the  question 
of  the  chaplaincy,  and  to  persuade  himself  that  it  was  not  only 
no  proper  business  of  his,  but  likely  enough  never  to  vex  him 
with  a  demand  for  his  vote.  Lydgate,  at  Mr  Bulstrode's  request, 
was  laying  down  plans  for  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  new 
hospital,  and  the  two  were  often  in  consultation.  The  banker 
was  always  presupposing  that  he  could  count  in  general  on 
Lydgate  as  a  coadjutor,  but  made  no  special  recurrence  to  the 
coming  decision  between  Tyke  and  Farebrother.  When  the 
General  Board  of  the  Infirmary  had  met,  however,  and  Lydgate 
had  notice  that  the  question  of  the  chaplaincy  was  thrown  on 
a  council  of  the  directors  and  medical  men,  to  meet  on  the  follow- 
ing Friday,  he  had  a  vexed  sense  that  he  must  make  up  his  mind 
on  this  trivial  Middlemarch  business.  He  could  not  help  hearing 
within  him  the  distinct  declaration  that  Bulstrode  was  prime 
minister,  and  that  the  Tyke  affair  was  a  question  of  office  or 
no  office  ;  and  he  could  not  help  an  equally  pronounced  dislike 
to  giving  up  the  prospect  of  office.  For  his  observation  was 
constantly  confirming  Mr  Farebrother's  assurance  that  the  banker 
would  not  overlook  opposition.  "  Confound  their  petty  politics  ! " 
was  one  of  his  thoughts  for  three  mornings  in  tlie  meditative 
process  of  shaving,  when  he  had  begun  to  feel  that  he  must 
really  hold  a  court  of  conscience  on  this  matter.  Certainly  there 
were  valid  things  to  be  said  against  the  election  of  Mr  Fare- 
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brother :  he  had  too  much  on  his  hands  already,  especially  con- 
sidering how  much  time  he  spent  on  non- clerical  occupations. 
Then  asain  it  was  a  continually  repeated  shock,  disturbing 
Lydgate's  esteem,  that  the  Vicar  should  obviously  play  for  the 
sake. of  money,  liking  the  play  indeed,  but  evidently  liking  some 
end  which  it  served.  ^Ir  Farebrother  contended  on  theory  for 
the  desirability  of  all  games,  and  said  that  Englishmen's  wit 
was  stagnant  for  want  of  them  ;  but  Lydgate  felt  certain  that 
he  would  have  played  very  much  less  but  for  the  money.  There 
was  a  billiard-room  at  the  Green  Dragon,  which  some  anxious 
mothers  and  wives  regarded  as  the  chief  temptation  in  ]\Iiddle- 
march.  The  Vicar  was  a  first-rate  billiard-player,  and  though 
he  did  not  frequent  the  Green  Dragon,  there  were  reports  that 
he  had  sometimes  been  there  in  the  daytime  and  had  won  money. 
And  as  to  the  chaplaincy,  he  did  not  pretend  that  he  cared  for 
it,  excei^t  for  the  sake  of  the  forty  pounds.  Lydgate  was  no 
Puritan,  but  he  did  not  care  for  play,  and  winning  money  at  it 
had  always  seemed  a  meanness  to  him  ;  besides,  he  had  an  ideal 
of  life  which  made  this  subservience  of  conduct  to  the  gaining 
of  small  sums  thoroughly  hateful  to  him.  Hitherto  in  his  own 
life  his  wants  had  been  supplied  without  any  trouble  to  himself, 
and  his  first  impulse  was  always  to  be  liberal  with  half-crowns 
as  matters  of  no  importance  to  a  gentleman  ;  it  had  never  oc- 
curred to  him  to  devise  a  plan  for  getting  half-crowns.  He  had 
always  known  in  a  general  way  that  he  was  not  rich,  but  he  had 
never  felt  poor,  and  he  had  no  power  of  imagining  the  part  which 
the  want  of  money  plays  in  determining  the  actions  of  men. 
Money  had  never  been  a  motive  to  him.  Hence  he  was  not 
ready  to  frame  excuses  for  this  deliberate  pursuit  of  small  gains. 
It  was  altogether  repulsive  to  him,  and  he  never  entered  into 
any  calculation  of  the  ratio  between  the  Vicar's  income  and  his 
more  or  less  necessary  expenditure.  It  was  possible  that  he 
would  not  have  made  such  a  calculation  in  his  own  case. 

And  now,  when  the  question  of  voting  had  come,  this  repulsive 
fact  told  more  strongly  against  ]\lr  Farebrother  than  it  had  done 
before.  One  would  know  much  better  what  to  do  if  men's 
characters  were  more  consistent,  and  especially  if  one's  friends 
were  invariably  fit  for  any  function  they  desired  to  undertake  ! 
Lydgate  was  convinced  that  if  there  had  been  no  valid  objection 
to  5lr  Farebrother,  he  would  have  voted  for  him,  whatever 
Bulstrode  might  have  felt  on  the  subject :  he  did  not  intend  to 
be  a  vassal  of  Bulstrode's.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  Tyke, 
a  man  entirely  given  to  his  clerical  office,  who  was  simply  curate 
at  a  chapel  of  ease  in  St  Peter's  parish,  and  had  time  for  extra 
duty.  Nobody  had  anything  to  say  against  Mr  Tyke,  except  that 
they  could  not  bear  him,  and  suspected  him  of  cant.  Really, 
from  his  point  of  view,  Bulstrode  was  thoroughly  justified. 

But  whichever  way  Lydgate  began  to  incline,  there  was  some- 
thing to  make  him  wince  ;  and  being  a  proud  man,  he  was  a  little 
exasperated  at  being  obliged  to  wince.  He  did  not  like  frustrat- 
ing his  own  best  purposes  by  getting  on  bad  terms  with  Bulstrode  ; 
he  did  not  like  voting  against  Farebrother,  and  helping  to  deprive 
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him  of  function  and  salary;  and  the  question  occurred  whetlier 
the  additional  forty  pounds  might  not  leave  the  Vicar  free  from 
that  Ignoble  care  about  winning  at  cards.  Moreover  Lydo?S 
hd  not  like  the  consciousness  that  in  voting  for  Tyke  he  should 
be   voting  on   the   side  obviously   convenient   for   hiinseff      But 

\\hat  he  really  cared  for  was  a  medium  for  his  work  a  Teh  ct 
for  his  ideas  ;  and  after  all,  was  he  not  bound  to  prefer 'tLoS 

d  Iw- ^  ^  T/  ^°'P^*f  ^'  '''^^'^  ^'^  ^o"l^l  demonstrate  the  specihc 
distinctions  of  fever  and  test  therapeutic  results  before  anvthS^ 
else  connected  with  this  chaplaincy?    For  the  Ikt  tiiiP  T  J^2./ 

energy  which  is  begotten  by  circumstances-some  feelinffrushW 
^varmly  and  making  resolve  easy,  while  debate  in  coo    blood  lad 

sav'^tS' Wmsel?°''  ''f 'V^*"-  ,^?"^^"^^  ^'  ^^-«'  ^'^  clid  not  cHst  kctty 

say  to  himselt  on  which  side  he  would  vote ;   and  all  the  while 

e  was  inwai-dly  resenting  the  subjection  which  had  been  forced 

n?p.  Tu  ,^^  '-^^'^^  ^'C'''  «^^™ed  beforehand  like  a  ridicu  ous 
piece  of  bad  logiic  that  he,   with  his  unmixed  resolutions  of  in 

outsel  in'^tb^^  ^''  ''^'f  P"^'i^°^?'  ^^-^"^^  fi^^^l  himself  atTheveiy 
reDutnnn/f.  1  ■^''''^T  °/.  ^"^  alternatives,  each  of  which  was 
repugnant  to  him.  In  his  student's  chambers,  he  had  crearrans^Prl 
his  social  action  quite  differently  preananged 

suSf'and'iever.'!  'nf'^T  °f '  ^l'  ^r  Sprague,  the  two  other 
RiiSrnr?;   f  f  }^^   directors   had   arrived   early;    Mr 

stm  ab  ent  Tir::  '""'^  chairman,  being  among  those  who 'were 
still  absent.  Ihe  conversation  seemed  to  imply  that  the  is^np 
was  problematical,  and  that  a  majority  for  Tyke  was  not  so 
certain  as  had  been  generally  supposed.     The  two  physicians  fo? 

difTere,  h' -^w"?  ^^^  ^'^  ^^  Unanimous,  or  rathlr,^  thTugh  of 
ditteient  minds,  they  concurred  in  action.    Dr  Spraffue  the  rnp^^prl 

Hwfhe?'  The'!)rr  ^"^  '^^  foreseen,?nSeitVofnir 
no  reliSon  bn?  doctor  was  more  than  suspected  of  having 
Tn  b^n  ?  ^/i  ",?  somehow  .Middlemarch  tolerated  this  deficiency 
hit  his  nlf'  ^^^  been  a  Lord  Chancellor  ;  indeed  it  is  probable 
okf  a  odatfoTT^.V'"'^^^  was  the  more  believed  in,  the  world! 
uia  association  of  cleverness  with  the  evi    principle  beine-  ^fill 

SeaTof  frilt ."""^^f  '"^"  ^^  J-dy-patients  wL  haS' the  strictes 
Jhp  n^nf        i^u""'''^  sentiment.     It  was  perhaps  this  negation  in 
drv-w?ttpd -l^'Y?^'^"  h'l  ^^^igl^bours  call  him  hard-heSed  and 
to  tbp  2     •'  ^°"/.i*!«^^s  of  texture  which  were  also  held  favourable 
to  the  storing  of  judgments  connected  with  drugs.    At  afevents 
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it  is  certain  that  if  any  medical  man  had  come  to  Middlemarch 
with  the  reputation  of  having  very  definite  reHgious  views,  of  being 
given  to  prayer,  and  of  otherwise  showing  an  active  piety,  there 
would  have  been  a  general  presumption  against  his  medical  skill. 

On  this  ground  it  was  (professionally  speaking)  fortunate  for 
Dr  ^Minchin  that  his  religious  sympathies  were  of  a  general  kind, 
and  such  as  gave  a  distant  medical  sanction  to  all  serious 
sentiment,  whether  of  Church  or  Dissent,  rather  than  any  adhesion 
to  particular  tenets.  If  Mr  Bulstrode  insisted,  as  he  was  apt  to 
do,  on  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification,  as  that  by  which 
a  Church  must  stand  or  fall,  Dr  Minchin  in  return  was  quite  sure 
that  man  was  not  a  mere  machine  or  a  fortuitous  conjunction 
of  atoms ;  if  IMrs  Wimple  insisted  on  a  particular  providence  in 
relation  to  her  stomach  complaint,  Dr  JNIinchin  for  his  part  liked 
to  keep  the  mental  windows  open  and  objected  to  fixed  limits ; 
if  the  Unitarian  brewer  jested  about  the  Athanasian  Creed,  Dr 
Minchin  quoted  Pope's  '  Essay  on  Man.'  He  objected  to  the  rather 
free  style  of  anecdote  in  which  Dr  Sprague  indulged,  preferring 
well-sanctioned  quotations,  and  liking  refinement  of  all  kinds : 
it  was  generally  known  that  he  had  some  kinship  to  a  bishop, 
and  sometimes  spent  his  holidays  at  "the  palace." 

Dr  Minchin  was  soft-handed,  pale-comjilexioned,  and  of  round- 
ed outline,  not  to  be  distinguished  from  a  mikl  clergyman  in 
appearance  :  whereas  Dr  Sprague  was  superfluously  tall  ;  liis 
trousers  got  creased  at  the  knees,  and  showed  an  excess  of  boot 
at  a  time  when  straps  seemed  necessary  to  any  dignity  of  bearing  ; 
you  heard  him  go  in  and  out,  and  up  and  down,  as  if  he  had  come 
to  see  after  the  roofing.  In  short,  he  had  weight,  and  might  be 
expected  to  grapple  with  a  disease  and  throw  it ;  while  Dr 
Minchin  might  be  better  able  to  detect  it  lurking  and  to  circum- 
vent it.  They  enjoyed  about  equally  the  mysterious  privilege 
of  medical  reputation,  and  concealed  with  much  etiquette  their 
contempt  for  each  other's  skill.  Regarding  themselves  as  Middle- 
march  institutions,  they  were  ready  to  combine  against  all  in- 
novators, and  against  non-professionals  given  to  interference.  On 
this  ground  they  were  both  in  their  hearts  equally  averse  to  Mr 
Bulstrode,  though  Dr  Minchin  had  never  been  in  open  hostility 
with  him,  and  never  differed  from  him  without  elaborate  ex- 
planation to  Mrs  Bulstrode,  who  had  found  that  Dr  Minchin 
alone  understood  her  constitution.  A  layman  who  pried  into  the 
professional  conduct  of  medical  men,  and  was  always  obtruding 
his  reforms, — though  he  was  less  directly  embarrassing  to  the 
two  physicians  than  to  the  surgeon-apothecaries  who  attended 
paupers  by  contract,  was  nevertheless  offensive  to  the  professional 
nostril  as  such  ;  and  Dr  Minchin  shared  fully  in  the  new  pique 
against  Bulstrode,  excited  by  his  apparent  determination  to 
patronise  Lydgate.  The  long-established  practitioners,  INIr  Wrench 
and  ]Mr  Toller,  were  just  now  standing  apart  and  having  a  friendly 
colloquy,  in  which  they  agreed  that  Lydgate  was  a  jackanapes, 
just  made  to  serve  Bulstrode's  purpose.  To  non-medical  friends 
they  had  already  concurred  in  praising  the  other  young  prac- 
titioner, who  had  come  into  the  town  on  Mr  Peacock's  retirement 
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•without  further  recommendation  than  his  own  merits  and  such 
argument  for  solid  professional  acquirement  as  might  be  gathered 
from  his  having  apparently  wasted  no  time  on  other  branches 
of  knowledge.  It  was  clear  that  Lydgate,  by  not  dispensing  drugs, 
intended  to  cast  imputations  on  his  equals,  and  also  to  obscure 
the  limit  between  his  own  rank  as  a  general  practitioner  and  that 
of  the  physicians,  who,  in  the  interest  of  the  profession,  felt  Ijound 
to  maintain  its  various  grades.  Especially  against  a  man  who 
had  not  been  to  either  of  the  English  universities  and  enjoyed  the 
absence  of  anatomical  and  bedside  study  there,  but  came  with  a 
libellous  pretension  to  experience  in  Edinburgh  and  Paris,  where 
observation  might  be  abundant  indeed,  but  hardly  sound. 

Thus  it  happened  that  on  this  occasion  Bulstrode  became 
identified  with  Lydgate,  and  Lydgate  with  Tyke;  and  owing  to 
this  variety  of  interchangeable  names  for  the  chaplaincy  question, 
diverse  minds  were  enabled  to  form  the  same  judgment  concern- 
ing it. 

Dr  SjDrague  said  at  once  bluntly  to  the  group  assembled  when 
he  entered,  "  I  go  for  Fai-ebrother.  A  salary,  with  all  my  heart. 
But  why  take  it  from  the  Vicar  ?  He  has  none  too  much — has  to 
insure  his  life,  besides  keeping  house,  and  doing  a  vicar's  charities. 
Put  forty  pounds  in  his  pocket  and  you'll  do  no  harm.  He's  a 
good  fellow,  is  Farebrother,  with  as  little  of  the  parson  about  him 
as  will  serve  to  carry  orders." 

"  Ho,  ho  !  Doctor,"  said  old  Mr  Powderell,  a  retired  ironmonger 
of  some  standing — his  interjection  being  something  between  a 
laugh  and  a  Parliamentary  disapproval;  "we  must  let  you  have 
your  say.  But  what  we  have  to  consider  is  not  anybody's  income 
—it's  the  souls  of  the  poor  sick  people  " — here  ]\Ir  Powderell's  voice 
and  face  had  a  sincere  i^athos  in  them.  "  He  is  a  real  Gospel 
preacher,  is  ]\Ir  Tyke.  I  should  vote  against  my  conscience  if  I 
voted  against  Mr  Tyke — I  should  indeed." 

_"i\h'  Tyke's  opponents  have  not  asked  any  one  to  vote  against 
his  conscience,  I  believe,"  said  Mr  Hackbutt,  a  rich  tanner  of  fluent 
speech,  whose  glittering  spectacles  and  erect  hair  were  turned 
with  some  severity  towards  innocent  Mr  Powderell.  "But  in  my 
judgment  it  behoves  us,  as  Directors,  to  consider  whether  we  will 
regard  it  as  our  whole  business  to  carry  out  propositions  emanat- 
ing from  a  single  quarter.  Will  any  member  of  the  committee 
aver  that  he  would  have  entertained  the  idea  of  displacing  the 
gentleman  who  has  always  discharged  the  function  of  chaplain 
here,  if  it  had  not  been  suggested  to  him  by  parties  whose  dis- 
position it  is  to  regard  every  institution  of  this  town  as  a 
machinery  for  carrying  out  their  own  views  ?  I  tax  no  man's 
motives  :  let  them  lie  between  himself  and  a  higher  Power ;  but  I 
do  say,  that  there  are  influences  at  work  here  which  are  incom- 
patible with  genuine  independence,  and  that  a  crawling  servility 
is  usually  dictated  by  circumstances  which  gentlemen  so  con- 
ducting themselves  could  not  afford  either  morally  or  tinancially 
to  avow.  I  myself  am  a  layman,  but  I  have  given  no  inconsider- 
able attention  to  the  divisions  in  the  Church  and  .  .  ." 

"  Oh,  damn  the  divisions  ! "  burst  in  Mr  Frank  Hawley,  lawyer 
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and  town-clerk,  who  rarely  presented  himself  at  the  board,  but 
now  looked  in  hurriedly,  whip  in  hand.  "  We  have  nothing  to  do 
witli  them  here.  Farebrother  has  been  doing  tlie  work — what 
there  was — without  pay,  and  if  pay  is  to  be  given,  it  should  be 
given  to  him.  I  call  it  a  confounded  job  to  take  the  thing  away 
from  Farebrother." 

"  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  for  gentlemen  not  to  give  their 
remarks  a  personal  bearing,"  said  Mr  Plymdale.  "  I  shall  vote 
for  the  appointment  of  Mr  Tyke,  but  I  should  not  have  known, 
if  Mr  Hackbutt  hadn't  hinted  it,  that  I  was  a  Servile  Crawler." 

"I  disclaim  any  personalities.  I  expressly  said,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  repeat,  or  even  to  conclude  Avhat  I  was  about  to 
say " 

"Ah,  here's  Minchin ! "  said  Mr  Frank  Hawley ;  at  which 
everybody  turned  away  from  Mr  Hackbutt,  leaving  him  to  feel 
the  uselessness  of  superior  gifts  in  Middlemarch.  "  Come,  Doctor, 
I  must  have  you  on  the  right  side,  eh  ? " 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Dr  Minchin,  nodding  and  shaking  hands  here 
and  there  ;  "  at  whatever  cost  to  my  feelings." 

"If  there's  any  feeling  here,  it  should  be  feeling  for  the  man 
who  is  turned  out,  I  think,"  said  Mr  Frank  Hawley. 

"  I  confess  I  have  feelings  on  the  other  side  also.  I  have  a 
divided  esteem,"  said  Dr  Minchin,  rubbing  his  hands.  "  I  consider 
Mr  Tyke  an  exemi^lary  man — none  more  so — and  I  believe  him  to 
be  proposed  from  unimpeachable  motives.  I,  for  my  part,  wish 
that  I  could  give  him  my  vote.  But  I  am  constrained  to  take  a 
view  of  the  case  wliich  gives  the  preponderance  to  Mr  Fare- 
brother's  claims.  He  is  an  amiable  man,  an  able  preacher,  and 
has  been  longer  among  us." 

Old  JVfr  Powderell  looked  on,  sad  and  silent.  Mr  Plymdale 
settled  his  cravat,  uneasily. 

"  You  don't  set  up  Farebrother  as  a  pattern  of  what  a  clergyman 
ought  to  be,  I  hope,"  said  Mr  Larcher,  the  eminent  carrier,  who 
had  just  come  in.  "I  have  no  ill-will  towards  him,  but  I  think 
we  owe  something  to  the  public,  not  to  sjDeak  of  anything  higher, 
in  these  appointments.  In  my  opinion  Farebrother  is  too  lax  for 
a  clergyman.  I  don't  wish  to  bring  up  particulars  against  him  ; 
but  he  will  make  a  little   attendance  here  go  as  far  as  he  can." 

"And  a  devilish  deal  better  than  too  much,"  said  Mr  Hawley, 
whose  bad  language  was  notorious  in  that  part  of  the  county. 
"Sick  people  can't  bear  so  much  praying  and  i^reaching.  And 
that  methodistical  sort  of  religion  is  bad  for  the  spirits— bad  for 
the  inside,  eh?"  he  added,  turning  quickly  round  to  the  four 
medical  men  who  were  assembled. 

But  any  answer  was  dispensed  with  by  the  entrance  of  three 
gentlemen,  Avith  whom  there  were  greetings  more  or  less  cordial. 
These  were  the  Revei'end  Edward  Thesiger,  Rector  of  St  Peter's, 
Mr  Bulstrode,  and  our  friend  Mr  Brooke  of  Tipton,  who  had  lately 
allowed  himself  to  be  put  on  the  board  of  directors  in  his  turn,  but 
had  never  before  attended,  his  attendance  now  being  due  to  Mr 
Bulstrode's  exertions.     Lydgate  was  the  only  person  still  expected. 

Every  one  now  sat  down,  Mr  Bulstrode  presiding,  pale  and  self- 
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restrained  as  usual.  ]\Ir  Thesiger,  a  moderate  evangelical,  wished 
for  the  appointment  of  his  friend  Mr  Tyke,  a  zealous  able  man, 
who,  officiating  at  a  chapel  of  ease,  had  not  a  cure  of  souls  too 
extensive  to  leave  him  ample  time  for  the  new  duty.  It  was 
desirable  that  chaplaincies  of  this  kind  should  be  entered  on  with 
a  fervent  intention  :  they  were  peculiar  opportunities  for  spiritual 
influence  ;  and  while  it  was  good  that  a  salary  should  be  allotted, 
there  was  the  more  need  for  scrupulous  watching  lest  the  office 
should  be  perverted  into  a  mere  question  of  salary.  Mr  Thesiger's 
manner  had  so  much  quiet  propriety  that  objectors  could  only 
simmer  in  silence. 

Mr  Brooke  believed  that  everybody  meant  well  in  the  matter. 
He  had  not  himself  attended  to  the  affiiirs  of  the  Infirmary,  though 
he  had  a  strong  interest  in  whatever  was  for  the  benefit  of  Middle- 
march,  and  was  most  happy  to  meet  the  gentlemen  present  on 
any  public  question — "any  public  question,  you  know,"  Mr  Brooke 
repeated,  with  his  nod  of  perfect  understanding.  "  I  am  a  good 
deal  occupied  as  a  magistrate,  and  in  the  collection  of  documentary 
evidence,  but  I  regard  mj'^  time  as  being  at  the  disposal  of  the 
public  —  and,  in  short,  my  friends  have  convinced  me  that  a 
chaplain  with  a  salary — a  salary,  you  know — is  a  very  good  thing, 
and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  come  here  and  vote  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr  Tyke,  who,  I  understand,  is  an  unexceptionable  man, 
apostolic  and  eloquent  and  everything  of  that  kind — and  I  am  the 
last  man  to  withhold  my  vote — under  the  circumstances,  you 
know." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  been  crammed  with  one  side  of 
the  question,  Mr  Brooke,"  said  Mr  Frank  Hawley,  who  was  afraid 
of  noltody,  and  was  a  Tory  suspicious  of  electioneering  intentions. 
"  You  don't  seem  to  know  that  one  of  the  worthiest  men  we  have 
has  been  doing  duty  as  chaplain  here  for  years  without  pay,  and 
that  Mr  Tyke  is  proposed  to  supersede  him." 

"Excuse  me,  Mr  Hawley,"  said  Mr  Bulstrode.  "Mr  Brooke  has 
been  fully  informed  of  Mr  Farebrother's  character  and  position." 

"By  his  enemies,"  flashed  out  Mr  Hawley. 

"  I  trust  there  is  no  personal  hostility  concerned  here,"  said  Mr 
Thesiger. 

"  I'll  swear  there  is,  though,"  retorted  Mr  Hawley. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  J\Ir  Bulstrode,  in  a  subdued  tone,  "  the  merits 
of  the  question  may  be  very  briefly  stated,  and  if  any  one  present 
doubts  that  every  gentleman  who  is  about  to  give  his  vote  has  not 
been  fully  informed,  I  can  now  recapitulate  the  considerations  that 
should  weigh  on  either  side." 

"  I  don't  see  the  good  of  that,"  said  Mr  Hawley.  "  I  suppose  we 
all  know  whom  we  mean  to  vote  for.  Any  man  who  wants  to  do 
justice  does  not  wait  till  the  last  minute  to  hear  both  sides  of  the 
question.  I  have  no  time  to  lose,  and  I  propose  that  the  matter 
be  put  to  the  vote  at  once." 

A  brief  but  still  hot  discussion  followed  before  each  person  wrote 
"Tyke"  or  " Farebrother  "  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  slipped  it  into 
a  glass  tumbler  ;  and  in  the  meantime  Mr  Bulstrode  saw  Lydgate 
enter. 
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"  I  perceive  that  the  votes  are  equally  divided  at  present,"  said 
Mr  Bulstrode,  in  a  clear  biting  voice.  Then,  looking  up  at 
Lydgate — 

"There  is  a  casting-vote  still  to  be  given.  It  is  yours,  Mr 
Lydgate:  will  you  be  good  enough  to  write?" 

"The  thing  is  settled  now,"  said  Mr  Wrench,  rising.  "We  all 
know  how  Mr  Lydgate  will  vote." 

"  You  seem  to  speak  with  some  peculiar  meaning,  sir,"  said 
Lydgate,  rather  defiantly,  and  keeping  his  pencil  suspended. 

"  I  merely  mean  that  you  are  expected  to  vote  with  ]\lr  Bulstrode. 
Do  you  regard  that  meaning  as  ottensive  '!■ " 

"It  may  be  oti'ensive  to  others.  But  I  shall  not  desist  from 
voting  with  him  on  that  account." 

Lydgate  immediately  wrote  down  "  Tyke." 

So  the  Rev.  Walter  Tyke  became  chaplain  to  the  Infirmarj'-,  and 
Lydgate  continued  to  work  with  ^Ir  Bulstrode.  He  was  really 
uncertain  whether  Tyke  were  not  the  more  suitable  candidate,  and 
yet  his  consciousness  told  him  that  if  he  had  been  quite  free  from 
indirect  bias  he  should  have  voted  for  Mr  Farebrother.  The  affair 
of  the  chaplaincy  remained  a  sore  point  in  his  memory  as  a  case 
in  which  this  petty  medium  of  Middlemarch  had  been  too  strong 
for  him.  How  could  a  man  be  satisfied  with  a  decision  between 
such  alternatives  and  under  such  circumstances  ?  No  more  than 
he  can  be  satisfied  with  his  hat,  which  he  has  chosen  from  among 
such  shapes  as  the  resources  of  the  age  offer  him,  wearing  it  at  best 
with  a  resignation  which  is  chiefly  supported  by  comparison. 

But  Mr  Farebrother  met  him  with  the  same  friendliness  as 
before.  The  character  of  the  publican  and  sinner  is  not  always 
practically  incompatible  with  that  of  the  modern  Pharisee,  for  the 
majority  of  us  scarcely  see  more  distinctly  the  faultiness  of  our 
own  conduct  than  the  faultiness  of  our  own  arguments,  or  the 
dulness  of  our  own  jokes.  But  the  Vicar  of  St  BotoliDh's  had 
certainly  escajDed  the  slightest  tincture  of  the  Pharisee,  and  by 
dint  of  admitting  to  himself  that  he  was  too  much  as  other  men 
were,  he  had  become  remarkably  unlike  them  in  this — that  he 
could  excuse  others  for  thinking  slightly  of  him,  and  could  judge 
impartially  of  their  conduct  even  when  it  told  against  him. 

"The  world  has  been  too  strong  for  me,  I  know,"  he  said  one 
day  to  Lydgate.  "  But  then  I  am  not  a  mighty  man — I  shall  never 
be  a  man  of  renown.  The  choice  of  Hercules  is  a  prett}'  fable ; 
but  Prodicus  makes  it  easy  work  for  the  hero,  as  if  the  first 
resolves  were  enough.  Another  story  says  that  he  came  to  hold 
the  distaff',  and  at  last  wore  the  Nessus  shirt.  I  suppose  one 
good  resolve  might  keep  a  man  right  if  everybody  else's  resolve 
helped  him." 

The  Vicai-'s  talk  was  not  always  inspiriting :  he  had  escaped 
being  a  Phai'isee,  but  he  had  not  escaped  that  low  estimate  of 
possibilities  which  we  rather  hastily  arrive  at  as  an  inference  from 
our  own  failure.  Lydgate  thought  that  there  was  a  pitiable 
infirmity  of  will  in  Mr  Farebrother. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

"  L'  altra  vedete,  eh'  ha  fatto  alia  guaneia 
Delia  sua  palina,  sospiiaiido,  letto." 

— Purgatorio,  vii. 

When  George  the  Fourth  was  still  reigning  over  the  privacies  of 
Windsor,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  Prime  Minister,  and 
]\Ir  Vincy  was  mayor  of  the  old  corporation  in  Middlemarch,  Mrs 
Casaubon,  born  Dorothea  Brooke,  had  taken  her  wedding  journey 
to  Rome.  In  those  days  the  world  in  general  was  more  ignorant 
of  good  and  evil  by  forty  years  than  it  is  at  present.  Travellers 
did  not  often  carry  full  information  on  Christian  art  either  in  their 
heads  or  their  pockets  ;  and  even  the  most  brilliant  English  critic 
of  the  day  mistook  the  flower-flushed  tomb  of  the  ascended  Virgin 
for  an  ornamental  vase  due  to  the  painter's  fancy.  Roioanticisiu, 
which  has  helped  to  till  some  dull  blanks  with  love  and  knowledge, 
liad~lT5tryet  pehetratedthe  times  jvvith  its  leaven  and  entered  into 
ev.erybody's  food ;  it  was  fermenting  still  as  a  distinguishable 
vigorous  enthusiasm  in  certain  long-haired  German  artists  at 
Home,  and  the  youth  of  other  nations  who  worked  or  idled  near 
them  were  sometimes  caught  in  the  spreading  movement. 

One  fine  morning  a  young  man  whose  hair  was  not  immoderately 
long,  but  abundant  and  curly,  and  who  was  otherwise  English  in 
his  equipment,  had  just  turned  his  back  on  the  Belvedere  Torso 
in  the  Vatican  and  was  looking  out  on  the  magnificent  view  of  the 
mountains  from  the  adjoining  round  vestibule.  He  was  sufficiently 
absorbed  not  to  notice  the  approach  of  a  dark-eyed,  animated 
German  who  came  up  to  him  and  placing  a  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
said  with  a  strong  accent,  "  Come  here,  quick  !  else  she  will  have 
changed  her  jiose." 

_  Quickness  was  ready  at  the  call,  and  the  two  figures  passed 
lightly  along  by  the  Meleager  towards  the  hall  where  the  reclining 

Ariadne,  then  rnlTpd^hp  Clp.n|^al.rq.)  Hp^;  in  tbp  77iar]i1ft  vnbiptnon.s-. 
liessuiLJieiLbeaji±y:^thaJia4iery_falding^^^  her  with  a  petal-- 

like_fiase_and_temlemess^    They  were  just  in  time  to  see  another 
figure  standing  against  a  pedestal  near  the  reclining  marble:  a     -Y 
breathing  -  blooming  girl,  whose  form,  not  shamed  by  the  Ariadne_,     /A 
was  clad  in  Quakerish  grey  drapery ;  her  long  cloak,  fastened  at 
the  neck,  was  thrown  backward  from  her  arms,  and  one  beautiful 
iinglnvpd  1iaxu3-^M44yvw^^<L-tuar  nhppV    p^ishing  son-ifiwhai.  backward 
the-jffihiteJjueaver  bonnet  which  Tuade  a_sort  of  halo  to  herJace 
arounrLthe  simply  braided  elftrk-ljrown  liair.-  She  was  not  looking 
at  the  sculpture,  probably  not  tliinking  of  it :  her  large  eyes  were 
fixed  dreamily  on  a  streak  of  sunlight  which  fell  across  the  floor. 
But  she  became  conscious   of  the   two   strangers  who  suddenly 
paused  as  if  to  contemplate  the  Cleopatra,  and,  without  looking 
at  them,  ilfimediately  turned  away  to  join  a  maid-servant  and 
courier  who  were  loitering  along  the  hall  at  a  little  distance  off". 
"  What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  fine  bit  of  antithesis  ? "  said 
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the  German,  searching  in  his  friend's  face  for  responding  admira- 
tion, but  going  on  volubly  without  waiting  for  any  other  answer. 
"There  lies  _aniJL(4.ue  beauty,  not  corpse-like  even  in  death,  but 
arrested  in  the  complete  contentment  of  its  sensuous  perfection : 
and  here  stands  beauty  in  its  breathing  life,  with  the  conscious- 
ness--o£~Tnrristian  _  .centuries  m  its  bosom.  But  she  should  be 
dressed-ae-a-^iun ;  I  think  she  looks  almost  what  you  call  a 
Quaker ;  I  would  dress  her  as  a  nun  in  my  picture.  However, 
she  is  married ;  I  saw  her  wedding-ring  on  that  wonderful  left 
hand,  otherwise  I  should  have  thought  the  sallow  Gfutlicher  was 
her  father.  I  saw  him  parting  from  her  a  good  while  ago,  and 
just  now  I  found  her  in  that  magniticent  pose.  Only  think  !  he  is 
perhaps  rich,  and  would  like  to  have  her  portrait  taken.  Ah  !  it  is 
no  use  looking  after  her — there  she  goes  !    Let  us  follow  her  home  ! " 

"  No,  no,"  said  his  companion,  with  a  little  frown. 

"You  are  singular,  Ladislaw.  You  look  struck  together.  Do 
you  know  her  ? " 

"  I  know  that  she  is  married  to  my  cousin,"  said  Will  Ladislaw, 
sauntering  down  the  hall  with  a  preoccupied  air,  while  his  German 
friend  kept  at  his  side  and  watched  him  eagerly. 

"  \Vhat !  the  Gei»tlicher  ?  He  looks  more  like  an  uncle — a  more 
useful  sort  of  relation." 

"  He  is  not  my  uncle.  I  tell  you  he  is  my  second  cousin,"  said 
Ladislaw,  with  some  irritation. 

"  iSchon,  schon.  Don't  be  snappish.  You  are  not  ^ngry  with 
me  for  thinking  j\Ii's__S£CQad.:ii)ousin  the  most  perfect  young 
Madonna^  I  ever  saw  ? " 

"Angry  ?  nonsense.  I  have  only  seen  her  once  before,  for  a 
couple  of  minutes,  when  my  cousin  introduced  her  to  me,  just 
before  I  left  England.  They  were  not  married  then.  I  didn't 
know  they  were  coming  to  Rome." 

"  But  you  will  go  to  see  them  now — you  will  find  out  what  they 
have  for  an  address — since  you  know  the  name.  Shall  we  go  to 
the  post  ?     And  you  could  speak  about  the  portrait." 

"  Confound  you,  Naumann  !  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do.  I 
am  not  so  brazen  as  you." 

"  Bah  !  that  is  because  you  are  dilettantish  and  amateurish.     If 

you  were  an  artist,  y/->ii  wnnid  think  pf  ATistre^^  Kpr-nnd-rinngin  nti 
aiiiie^ueHform.aiijniat^djDy^^hrist^^^  — a  sort  of  Christian 

Antigone — sensuousjforce  controlled  by  spiritual  passion." 

"Yes,  and  that  your  painting  her  was  the  chief  outcome  of  her 
existence — the  divinity  passing  into  higher  completeness  and  all 
but  exhausted  in  the  act  of  covering  your  bit  of  canvas.  I  am 
amateurish  if  you  like  :  I  do  not  think  that  all  the  universe  is 
straining  towards  the  obscure  significance  of  your  pictures." 

"  But  it  is,  my  dear  ! — so  far  as  it  is  straining  through  me, 
Adolf  Naumann  :  that  stands  firm,"  said  the  good-natured  painter, 
putting  a  hand  on  Ladislaw's  shoulder,  and  not  in  the  least  dis- 
turbed by  the  unaccountable  touch  of  ill -humour  in  his  tone. 
"  See  now  !  My  existence  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  whole 
universe — does  it  not?  and  my  function  is  to  paint — and  as  a 
painter  I  have  a  conception  which  is  altogether  genialisch,  of  your 
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great-aunt  or  second  grandmother  as  a  subject  for  a  picture; 
t]ierefore,_  the  universe  is  straining  towards  that  picture  through 
that  particuhxr  hook  or  claw  which  it  puts  forth  in  the  shape  of 
me — not  true  V 

"But  how  if  anptheLclaw  in  the  shape  of  me  is  straining  to 
JJiwatt-iti— the  case  is  a  little  less  simple  then." 

/'Not  at  all:  the  result  of  the  struggle  is  the  same  thing- 
picture  or  no  picture — logically." 

Will  could  not  resist  this  imperturbable  temper,  and  the  cloud  in 
Jus  face  broke  into  sunshiny  laughter. 

"  Come  now,  my  fi-iend-^you  will  help  ? "  said  Naumann,  in  a 
hopeful  tone. 

"No;  nonsense; -Naumann  !  English  ladies  are  not  at  every- 
body s  service  as  models.  And  you  want  to  express  too  much  with 
your  painting.  You  would  only  have  made  a  better  or  worse 
portrait  with  a  background  which  every  connoisseur  would  give  a 
ditferent  reason  for  or  against.  And  what  is  a  portrait  of  a 
woman?  \our  painting  and  Plastik  are  poor  stuff  after  all. 
Ihey  perturb  and  dull  conceptions  instead  of  raising  them 
Language  is  a  finer  medium." 

"  Yes,  for  those  who  can't  paint,"  said  Naumann.  "  There  you 
have  perfect  right.     I  did  not  recommend  you  to  paint,  my  friend  " 

Ihe  amiable  artist  carried  his  sting,  but  Ladislaw  did  not  choose 
to^appear  stung.     He  went  on  as  if  he  had  not  heard. 

Language  gives  a  fuller  image,  which  is  all  the  better  for  being 
vague.  After  all,  the  true  seeing  is  within ;  and  minting  stares 
at^J^  withan  msistent  imperfection.  I  feel  that  espe'SIally  about 
represenMoirs  or  women:  As  if  a  woman  were  a  mere  coloured 
superficies  \  YQU^must  wait  for  movement  and  tone.  There  is  a 
datlerencejji,_their  very  breathing-  they  change  from  moment  to 
moment.— 1  his  woman  whom  you  have  just  seen,  for  example  : 
how  would  you  paint  her  vmgg^pray?  But  her  voice  is  much 
cliyiner  than  anything  you  ha've  seen  of  her." 
^i'-^  see,  I  see.  You  are  jealous.  No  man  must  presume  to 
think  that  he  can  paint  your  ideal.  This  is  serious,  my  friend  ' 
\our  great-aunt!  'Der  Neff"e  als  Onkel'  in  a  tragic  sense - 
wige/ieuer  ! 

"You  and  I  shall  quarrel,  Naumann,  if  you  call  that  lady  my 
aunt  again.  •>      :) 

^'  How  is  she  to  be  called  then  ?" 

"  Mrs  Casaubon." 
fi  "i^u°f  ,  ^"PPose  I  get  acquainted  with  her  in  spite  of  you,  and 
lincl  that  she  very  much  wishes  to  be  painted  ^" 

ies  suppose  !"  said  Will  Ladislaw,  in  a  contemptuous  under- 
tone, intended  to  dismiss  the  subject.  He  was  conscious  of  being 
iiritated  by  ridiculously  small  causes,  which  were  half  of  his  owS 
Sf'h  \l  ^"^^^^  making  any  fuss  about  Mrs  Casaubon? 
And  yet4ie-Mt.asj£^amethxngJiad  Jiappened  to  him^with-r-egard 
to^^Jier.  ihere  are  characters  whi<;h  are  continually  cr(Sin^ 
collisions  and  nodes  for  themselves  in  dramas  which  nobody  is 

^^^^^^^    i^  'f\^^'f'  *^?^--    ^-h^i-- ^"•'^cepiiMlities---wilUclash 
agamst^bjectsjhatremainjmiocently  quiets 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

A  child  forsaken,  waking  suddenly, 
Whosp  gaze  afeard  on  all  things  round  doth  rove, 
And  seecli  only  that  it  cannot  see 
The  meeting  eyes  of  love. 

Two  hours  later,  Dorothea  was  seated  in  aninner_room  or  boudoir 
of  a  handsome  apartment  in  the  Via  Sistina. 

I  am  sorry  to  add  that  she  was  sobbing  bitterly,  with  such 
abandonment  to  this  relief  of  an  opj^ressed  heart  as  a  woman 
habitually  controlled  by  pride  on  her  own  account  and  thought- 
fulness  for  others  will  sometimes  allow  herself  when  she  fgels^ 
securely  alone.  And  Mr  Casaubon  was  certain  to  remain  awayfoF 
some  time  at  the  Vatican. 

Yet  Dorothea  Ijadaio^distinctly  shapen  grievance  that  she  could 
statfi-fixeiLiQ- herself ;  amT  m  the  midst  of  her  coxifused  thought 
and  passion,  the  mental  act  that  was  struggling  forth  into  clear- 
ness was  a  self-jiccusing  cry  that  her  feeling  of  desolation  was  the 
fault  of-4i€-c-XL\tn^spiritual  poverty.  She  had  married  the  man  of 
her  choice,  and  with  the  advantage  over  most  girls  that  she  had 
contemplated  her  marriage  chiefly  as  the  b£giiining.X)f  newxluties  : 
from  the  very  first  she  had  thought  of  Mr  Casaubon  as  -having  a, 
mind  sn  miich_above  her  own,  that  he  must  often  be  claimed  by 
studies  which  she  could  not  entirely  share ;  moreover,  after  the 
brief  narrow  experience  of  her  girlhood  she  was  beholding  Rome, 
the  city  of  visible  history,  where  the  past  of  a  whole  hemisphere 
seems  moving  in  funeral  procession  with  strange  ancestral  images 
and  trophies  gathered  from  afar. 

But  this  stupendous  fragmentarines.s  heigh tenedJibe.^ream-like 
.^icatigeiiess  of  her  bridal  life.  Dorothea  had  now  been  five  weeks 
in  Rome,  and  m  the  kindly  mornings  when  autumn  and  wintei" 
seemed  to  go  hand  in  hand  like  a  happy  aged  couple  one  of  whom 
would  presently  survive  in  chiller  loneliness,  she  had  driven  about 
at  first  with  Mr  Casaubon,  but  of  late  chiefly  with  Tantri^Dp  and 
their  exiDerienced  courier.  She  had  been  led  through  thejb£st_ 
S^JIeties,  had  been  taken  to  the  chief  points  of  view,  had  been 
shown  the  grMuiestLruins  and  the  most,  glorious  churches,  and  she 
had  ended  by  oftenest  clioosing  to  drive  out~Eo~Ihe  Campagna 
where  she  could  feel  alone  with  the  earth  and  sky,  away  from  the 
oppressive  masquera^ofages,  in  which  her  own  life  too  seemed 
to  becoroea  nTasque  with  enigmatical  costumes. 

To  those  who  have  looked  at  Rome  with  the  quickening  power 
of  a  knowledge  which  breathes  a  growing  soul  into  all  historic 
shapes,  and  traces  out  the  suppressed  transitions  which  unite  all 
contrasts,  Rome  may  still  be  the  spiritual  centre  and  interpreter 
of  the  world.  But  let  them  conceive  one  more  historical  contrast : 
the  .gigantic  broken  revelations  of  that  Imperial  and  Papal  city 
j^wTTst  aWuptly^-onthe  Jiotions  oL jiu-girl_:ffiho_  had  been  Vixouglit_ 
up  in  English  and  Swiss  Puritanism,  fed  on  meagre  Protestant 
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histories  and  on  art  chiefly  of  the  hand-screen  sort ;  a  girl  whose 
ardent  naturt>  turned  all  her  small  allowance  of  knowledge  into 
l>rinciples,  fusing  her  actions  into  their  mould,  and  whose  quick 
emotions  gave  the  most  abstract  things  the  quality  of  a  pleasure 
or  a  pain;  a  girl  who  had  lately  Leconie  a  wife,  and  from  the 
enthusiastic  acceptance  of  untried  duty  faund  ierself  pluiiged-4n 
tumultuous  preoccupation  with  her  personaL  lot.  The  weight  of 
unintelligible  Rome  might  lie  easily  on  bright  nymi)hs  to  whom 
it  formed  a  background  for  the  brilliant  picnic  of  Anglo-foreign 
society ;  but  Dorothea  had  no  such  defence  against  deep  ini:^: 
pressions.  Rjiins~and  basilicas,  palaces  and  colossi,  set  ia  the- 
imdst  of  a  sordid  present,  where  all  that  was  living  and  warm-_ 
blooded  seemed  sunk  in  the"deep  degeneracy~of  a  'sujjerstition 
^j^^orced  fromTreverence  |"tKe  ^mm'erBvit'j'et  eager  Titanic  life 
gazmg'  and  struggling"  on  walls  and  ceilings  ;  the  long  vistas  of 
white  forms  whose  marble  eyes  seemed  to  hold  the  monotonous 
light  of  an  alien  world  :  all  this  vast  wreck  of  ambitious  ideals, 
^nsuous  and  spiritual,  mixed  confusedly  with  the  signs  of 
breathing  ^forgetf ulness  and  degradation,  at  first  jatiTed  her  as 
with  an  electric  shock,  and  tTTeiT  urged  themselves  on  her  with 
tl^qt  ache  belonging  to  a  glut  of  confused  ideas  which  check  the 
flow  of  emotion.  Forms  both  j^ale  and  glowing  took  possession  of 
her  young  sense,  and  fixed  themselves  in  her  memory  even  when 
she  was  not  thinking  of  them,  preparing  strange  associations 
which  remained  through  her  after-years!  Our  moods  are  apTTo 
bring  wTtir'theliriTnH;ges  which  succeed  each  other  like  the  magic- 
lantern  pictures  of  a  doze  ;  and  in  certain  states  of  dull  forlornness 
Doro±liea_all  her  life  continued jbo  see  the  vastness  of  St  Peter's, 
the  huge  lpronze~^caiTiopy,  the  es.cJiedixLieiition  in  the  attitudes  and 
garments  of~EKe  prophets  and  evangelists  in  the  mosaics  above, 
and  the  red  drapjery_which  was  being  hung  for  Christmas  spreading 
itself  everywhere  like  a  disease  of  the  retina. 

Not  that  this  inward  amazement  of  Dorothea's  was  anything 
very  excejDtional :  maiiy^-SQuls  in  their  young  nudity  are_  tumbled 
outjxruong  incongruities  and  left  to  "  find  their  feet "  among  them, 
"vjjule  jtheir  elders  go labout  their  business.  Nor  can  I  suppose 
that  when  Mrs  Casaubon  is  discovered  in  a  fit  of  weeping  six 
weeks  after  her  wedding,  the  situation  will  be  regarded  as  tragic. 
Some  discou.-agement,  some  laiiitness  of.  heart  at  the.  Jiaw,  real 
futui'e  ^yhich  replaces  the  ima,ginany,  is  not  unusual,  and  we  do 
not  expect  people  to  be  deeply  moved  ^^y  what  is  not  unusual. 
That  element  of  tragedy  which  lies  in  the  very  fact  of  frequency, 
has  not  yet  wrought  itself  into  the  coarse  emotion  of  mankind  ; 
and  perhaps  our  frames  could  hardly  bear  much  of  it.  Tf  wp  had 
a  keen  vision  and  feeling  of  all  ordinary  human  life,  it  would  be 
like  hearing  the  grass  grow  and  the  aqjiiii'el^. hefu'l  beat3_aiic^^ 
should  die  of  tliat  roar  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  silence.  Jls 
itjs^he  quickest  of  us  walk  about  well  wadded  with  stupidity.      " 

Ho"sve\'er,  Dorothea  was  crying,  and  if  she  had  been  required  to 
state  the  cause,  she  could  only  have  done  so  in  some  such  general 
words  as  I  have  already  used  :  to  have  been  driven  to  be  more 
particular  would  have  been  like  trying  to  give  a  history  of  the 
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lights  and  shadows  ;  i^Mjhai_jigwireaL  future-jjthich,.was-re^ 
the  imaginary  drew  its  material  from  the  endless  minutia3  by 
wliich  her  vie\y  of-Mr  Casaubon  and  her  wifely  relation,  now  that 
she" was  married  to  him,  w.as^radualTy  changing  with  jthe  secret 
motion  of  a  watch-hand_from  what  it  had  oeen  in  her  maiden 
driam!  It  was  too^fiarinyet  for  her  fully  to  recognise  or  at  least 
admit  the  change,  still  more  for  her  to  have  re.adjusted  that  de^_ 
votedness  which  w.as^^o-Jiecessary  a  part  of  her  mental  life  that 
she  was  almost  sure  sooner  or  later  to  recover  it.  Permanent 
rebellion,  the  disorder  of  a  life  without  some  loving  reverent 
resolve,  was  not  possible  to  her ;  but  she  was  now  in  an  interval 
when  the  vffy-iorce  ofJier  natiirfi-heightened  its  confnsinn-  In 
this  way,  the  early  months  of  marriage  often  are  times  of  critical 
tumult — whether  that  of  a  ^luimpipool  or  of  deeper  w'aters  — 
which  afterwards  subsides  into  cheerful  peace. 
•T,\  Bui  was  hot  Mr  Casaubon  just  as  learned  as  before?  Had  his 
forms  of  expression  changed^  or  his  seiitiments  become  less  laud- 
ahlfi.?  Oh  waywardness  of  womanhood  !  did  his  chronology  fail 
him,  or  his  abiliJa-tQ-^ate  not  only  a  tlieory  but  the  names  of 
those  who  held  it ;  or  his  provision  for  giviiig  the  lje.ads_J3l  any 
s,uhJBct-on.  demand  ?  And  was  not  Rome  the  place  in  all  the  world 
to  give  free  play  to  such  accomplishments  ?  Besides,  had  not 
Dorothea's  enthusiasm  especially  dwelt  on  the  prospect  of  re- 
lieving the  weight  and  perhaps  the  sadness  with  which  great 
tasks  lie  on  him  who  has  to  achieve  them  ? — And  that  such  weight 
pressed  on  ]\Ir  Casaubon  was  only  plainer  than  before. 

All  these  are  crushing  questions ;  but  whatever  else  remained 
the  same,  tjjj§  li^'ht  had  changed,  and  you  cannot  find  the  pearly 
dawn  at  noonday.  The  fact  is  unalterable,  that  a  fellow-mortal 
with  whose  nature  you  are  acquainted  solely  through  the  brief 
entrances  and  exits  of  a  few  imaginative  weeks  called  courtship, 
may,  when  seen  in  the  continuity  of  married  companionship,  be 
disclosed  as  something  better  or  worse  than  what  you  have  pre- 
conceived, but  will  certainly  not  appear  altogether  the  same.  And 
it  would  be  astonishing  to  find  how  soon  the  change  is  felt  if  we 
had  no  kindred  changes  to  compare  with  it.  To  share  lodgings 
with  a  brilliant  dinner-companion,  or  to  see  your  favourite  poli- 
tician in  the  Ministry,  may  bring  about  changes  quite  as  rapid  : 
ia±hese  cases  too  we  begin  by  knowing  little  and  believing  much, 
ajixLAV£-sometiiae8-^B4-by4nvaLiting  the  quantities^ 

Still,  such  comparisons  might  mislead,  for  iiq  man  was-inore 
in£apaMe_oLflaskyL-makeibelieye^than  Mr  Casaubon :  he  was  as 
genuine  a  character  as  any  ruminant  animal,  and  he  had  not 
actively  assisted  in  creating  any  illusioITs  about  himself.  How 
was  it  that  in  the  weeks  since  her  marriage,  Dorothea  had  not 
distinctly  observed  but  felt  with  a  stifling  depression,  tii2i_the 
large^ vistas  and  wide  fresh  air  which  she  had  dreamed  or  finding 
.  /  in  her  husljand's  mind  were  replaced  by  anterooms  and  winding 
♦K  passages  which  seemed  to  lead  nowhither  ?  I  suppose  it  was  that 
in  courtship  everything  is  regarded  ^s  provisional  and  prelim- 
inary, and  the  smallest  sample  of  virtue  or  accomplishment  is 
taken  to  guarantee  delightful  stores  which  the  broad  leisure  of 
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marriage  will  reveal.  ..But  ihe  donr-,si1Lo£  marriage  once^rossed, 
ejcpectation  is  eoneentrated  on  th«^  ^jresesnt.  Having  once~em- 
barked  on  your  marital  voyage,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  aware 
that  you  make  no  way  and  that  the  sea  is  not  within  sight — that, 
in  fact,  you  are  exploring  an  enclosed  basin. 

In  their  conversation  before  marriage,  Mr  Casaubon  had  often 
dwelt  on  some  explanation  of  questionable  detail  of  which 
Dorothea  did  not  see  the  bearing  ;  but  such  imperfect  coherence 
seemed  due  to  the  brokenness  of  tlieir  intercourse,  and^'sxrpported 
by  her  faith  in  their  future,  "she liad  ITstenedrwifh  fervKTpatieiice 
to  a  recitation  of  possibte^arguments  to  be  brought  against  Mr 
Casaubon's  entirely  new  view  of  the  Philistine  god  Dagon  and 
other  fish -deities,  thinking  that  hereafter  she  should  see  this 
subject  which  touched  him  so  nearly  from  the  same  high  ground 
whence  doubtless  it  had  become  so  important  to  him.  Again, 
the  matter-of-course  statement  and  tone  of  dismissal  with  which 
he  treated  what  to  her  were  the  most  stirring  thoughts,  was  easily 
accounted  for  as  belonging  to  the  sense  of  haste  and  preoccupation 
in  which  she  herself  shared  during  their  engagement.  But  now, 
since  they  had  been  in  Rome,  with  all  the  dejDths  of  her  emotion 
roused  to  tumultuous  activity,  and  with  life  made  a  new  problem 
by  new  elements,  she-had  beipn_becr>miiig  mnrpi  and  mnrp.  a.wfl.rp, 
with  ELcertain  terroiv^  that  Jier  inind  was  continually  sliding-  into 
inward  fits,pf~an^er  ancTrepuIaiQn,  OJi-el&a  iiito-f orlorn  w^eariness. 
How  far  the  judiciousTTboker  or  any  other  hero  of  erudition  would 
have  been  the  same  at  Mr  Casaubon's  time  of  life,  she  had  no 
means  of  knowing,  so  that  he  could  not  have  the  advantage  of 

comparison  ;    butcher httsband^s — way — o£  r-nmmpnting;    nn — th©. 

stra^igelyjmpressive  objects  around  them  had  begun  to  affect 
her  with„a  ^rt  of  mental  shiver:  he  had  perhaps,  the  best  in- 
tention of_acc[uitting  himself  worthilyTl^ut  only  of  ^icquitting 
himself.   "What  was  ffesTr~to  Tier  mind  was  worn  out~to~iiis  ;  and 

such  napa.njt^  of  thought  anrl  fpplino;  a.g.  hnrl  ftj;:mL  bp.pn  stimnlntpd 
in  him  by  the  general  lif-e  of  mankind  had  long  shrunk  to  a  sort, 
of  dried  preparation,  a  lifeless  embalmment  of  knowledge.. 

When  he  said,  "  Does  this  interest  you,  Dorothea  ?  Shall  we 
stay  a  little  longer?  I  am  ready  to  stay  if  you  wish  it," — it 
seem^dto  her  as  if^oing:  „Qr_  staying  were  alike_dr£ary.  Or, 
"  ShouTd~yotr'like~Eo  go  to  the  Farnesina,  Dorothea  ?  It  contains 
celebrated  frescoes  designed  or  painted  by  Raphael,  which.jiios.tL. 
pprsons  think  it  wnrth    whilp  to  visitJi- 

"  But  do  you  care  about  them  ? "  was  always  Dorothea's  question. 

^^They  are,  I  belieye^ highly  esteejoied-— Some  of  them  represent 
the  fable  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  which  is  probably  the  romantic 
invention  of  a  literary  period,  and  cannot,  I  think,  be  reckoned 
as  a  genuine  mythical  jDroduct.  But  if  you  like  these  wall- 
paintings  we  can  easily  drive  thither  ;  and  you  will  then^  think, 
have  seen  the  chief  works  of  Raphael,  any  of  which  it  were  a  pity 
to  omit  in  a  visit  to  Rome.  Hp  is  thp  paintpr  who  has  beeiuheld 
to  combine  the  most  complete  grace  of  form  with  sublimity  of 

expression.      Such  at  least  TJia.vp  ga.thprprl    to  bp  thp  npimnn-of 

conoscenti  " 
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This  kind  of  answer  given  in  a  measured  official  tone,  as  of  a. 
clergyrrian  reading  according  to  the  cnhrip^  did  not  Tiplp  tn  justify 
the  glories  of  tho  Etornart-Gi^yrDr  to  gjve  her  the  hope  that  if  she 
kna^yimQre  about  them  the  world  would  be  joyously  illuminated 
fpr  her^  There  is  hardly  any  contact  more  depressing  to  a  yoiing 
ar^nt  creature  than  that  of  a  mind  in  which  years-jfull  of 
knowledge^-bOom  to  have  iaaucd  in  a  blank-absence^  interest,  ox 
sy-oiipathy. 

On  other  subjects  indeed  Mr  Casaubon  showed  a  tenacity  of 
occupation  and  an  eagerness  which  are  usually  regarded  as  the 
effect  of  enthusiasm,  and  Dogothea^-ovtaa  anxious  tcr folio w  this 
gpopt^^iPpniis  di7-pntion  of  his  thou^Ls,  instead  of  being  made  to 
"?eel  that  she  dragged  him  away  from  it.  But  sli£  jvas  gradually 
ceasing  to  expect  with  her  former  delightful  contidence  that  she 
should  see  any  wide  opening  where  she  followed  him.  Poor  Mr 
Casaubon  himself  was  lost  among_small  closets  and  winding  stairs, 
and  in  an  agitated  dimness  about  the  Cabeiri,  or  in  an  exposure 
of  other  mythologists'  ill-considered  parallels,  easily__LQSt_sight  of . 
any.purpo'jf?  which  h.-jid  prompted  him  to  these  labours.  With  his 
taper  stuck  before  him  Kp.j£arg,-nf-,  tlm  gjjsenee  of  windows,  and  in 
bitter  majuiseriptj'emarks  on  ether  men's  notions  about  the  solar 
deities,  ho-hRirl  become  indiftbrcnt  to  the  cunlight. 

These  characteristics,  fixed  and  unchangeal)le  as  bone  in  Mr 
Casaubon,  might  have  remained  longer  unfelt  by  Dorothea  if  she 
had  been  encouraged  to  pour  forth  her  girlish  and  womanly  feeling 
— if  he  would  have  held  her  hands  between  his  and  listened  with 
the  delight  of  ^endeniess  aiid-ondei'standing  to  all  the  little  his- 
tories which  made  up  her  experience,  and  would  have  given  her 
the  same  sort  of  intimacy  in  return,  so  that  the  past  life  of  each 
could  be  included  in  their  nnrtual  knowledge  and  atiection — or  if 
she  could  have  fed  her  affection  with  those  childlike  caresses  which 
are  the  bent  of  every  sweet  woman,  who  has  begun  by  showering 
kisses  on  the  hard  j^ate  of  her  bald  doll, -creating  a  happy  soul 
\iaihia_tbat-weedenness  from  the  -wealth  of  her  own  love.  That . 
was  Dorothea's  bent.  With  all  her  yearning  to  know  what  was 
afar  from  her  and  to  be  widely  benignant,  she  had  ardour  enough 
for  what  was  near,  to  have  kissed  Mr  Casaubon's  coat-sleeve,  or 
to  have  caressed  his  shoe-latchet,  if  he  would  have  made  any  other 
sign  of  acceptance  than  pronouncing  her,  with  his  unfailing  pro- 
priety, to  Jbe— ef— a  niost-afifictLonate  and.  truly  feminine  nature, 
indicating-  at  the-sam«-ti«ie-by-^politely_reachjng  a  chair  for  her 
that  li(Lregarded  these  manifestations  as  rather  crude,  and  ^tart- 
liiig.,  Having  made  his  clerical  toilet  with  due  care  in  the  morn- 
ing, he.  was  prepared  only  for  those  amenities  of  life  which  were 
suited  to  the  well-adjusted  stitF  cravat  of.  the  period,  and^jbo  a 
Bjiiid  weighted  with  unpublishe.d  matter. 

And  by  a  sad  contradiction  Dorothea's  ideas  and  resolves  seemed 
like  melting  ice  floating  and  lost  in  the  wariiTflood  of  which  they 
had  been  but  another  form.  She  was  humiliated  to  find  herself 
a  mere  victim  of  feeling,  as  if  she  could  know  nothing  except 
through  that  medium  :  all  her  strength  was  scattered  in  fits  of 
agitation,  of  struggle,  of  despondency,  and  then  again  in  visions 
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of  more  complete  renunciation,  transforming  all  hard  conditions  ^^ 
into  duty.     Poor  Dorothea!  she^was  certainly ' trou&Iesonr6^^~tD 
KerselFcniefly ;  but  this  morning  for  the  first  time  she  had  been 
troublesome  to  Mr  Casaubon. 

Shg^JiadLheguii,  while  they  were  taking  coffee,  with  a  determina- 
tion to  shaka-otiV  what  she  inwardly  called  her  selfishness,  and 
turned  a  face  all  cheerful  attention  to  her  husb)and  when  he  said, 
"My  dear  Dorothea,  we  must  now  think  of  all  that  is  yet  left 
undone,  as  a  preliminary  to  our  departure.  I  would  fain  have 
returned  home  earlier  that  we  might  have  been  at  Lowick  for  the 
Clu-istmas ;  but^iny  inquiries  here  have_^been  protracted  beyond 
their  anticipated  period.  I  trust,  however,  that  the  time  here  has 
not  been  passedllhpTeasantly  to  you.  Among  the  sights  of  Europe, 
that  of  Eome  has  ever  been  held  one  of  the  most  striking  and  in 
some  respects  edifying.  I  well  remember  that  I  considered  it  an 
epoch  in  my  life  when  I  visited  it  for  the  first  time ;  after  the  fall 
of  Napoleon,  an  event  which  opened  the  Continent  to  travellers. 
Indeed  I  think  it  is  one  among  several  cities  to  which  an  extreme 
hyperbole  has  been  applied — '.See  Rome  and  die ' :  but  in  your 
case  I  would  propose  an  emendation  and  say,  See  Rome_as_a_bnde,- 
and  live  henceforth  as  a  haj^py  wife." 

Mr  Casaubon  pronounced  this  little  speech  with  "^e  most 
qonscientious  intention,  blinking  a  little  and  swaying  his  head 
up  and  down,  and  concluding  with  a  smile.  He  had  not  found 
marriage  a  rajDturous  state,  but  he  had  no  idea  of  being  anything 
else  than  an  irrejDroachable  husband,  who  would  make  a  charming 
young  woman  as  happy  as  she  deserved  to  be. 

"  i  nope  you  are  thoroughly  satisfied  with  our  stay — I  mean, 
with  the  result  so  far  as  your  studies  are  concerned,"  said 
Dorothea,  trying  to  keep  her  mind  fixed  on  what  most  affected 
her  husband. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr  Casaubon,  with  that  peculiar  pitch  of  voice 
which  makes  the  word  half  a  negative.  "  I  have  been  led  farther 
than  I  had  foreseen,  and  vacious  subjects  for  annotation  have 
presented  themselves  which,  though  I  have  no  direct  need  of 
them,  I  could  not  pretermit.  The  task,  notwithstanding  the 
assistance  of  my  amanuensisj^  has  been  a  somewhat  laborious  one, 
.illit  .yQur-gocicty  ha°a~hsppily- prevented  me  from  that  too  con- 
tinuous prosecution  of  thought  beyond  the  hours  of  study  which 
has  been^jie  snare  of  my  solitary  Ijfe." 

"Fam  very  glad  that  my  presence  has  made  any  difference  to 
you,"  said  Dorothea,  who  had  a  vivid  memory  of  evenings  in 
which  she^  haxLaupposed^at  J\lr  Casaubon's  mind  had  gone  to© 
deepdurmg  the  day  to  be  able  to  get  to  the  surface  again.  I 
fear  there  was  a  little  tenViaw  in  her  reply.  "  I  hopewheh  we  get 
to  Lowick,  I  shall  be  more  useful  to  you,  and  be  able  to  enter  a 
little  more  into  what  interests  you." 

"  Doubtless,  my  dear,"  said  Mr  Casaubon,  with  a  slight  bow. 
"The  notes  I  have  here  made  will  want  sifting,  and  you  ca_n,  if  you 
please,  extract  them  under  my  direction." 

"And  all  your  notes,"  said  Dorothea,  whose  heart  had  already 
burned  within  her  on  this  subject,  so  that  now  she  could  not  help 
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speaking  with  her  tongue.  "  All  those  rows  of  volumes^rwill  you 
not^now  do  what^^ou  used  to  speak  of? — will  you  not  makeHip' 
your  minSTwhatparFof  them  you  will  use,  and  begin  to  write  the 
book  which  will  make  yettr  vast  knowledge_use£ui_tQ_thejwqrld  ? 
I  will  write  to  your  dictation,  or  I  will  copy  and  extract  what  you"" 
tell  me :  I-caj^Jbe^^-Jio  other  use."  Dorothea,  in  a  most  un- 
accountable, darkly  feminine  manner,  ended  with  a  slight_gob  and 
eyeaJuU-ef-tears. 

The  excessive  feeling  manifested  would  alone  have  been  highly 
disturbing  to  IMr  Casaubon,  but  there  were  other  reasons  why 
Dorothea's  words  were  among  the  most  cutting  and  irritating  to 
him  that  she  could  have  been  imjielled  to  use.  Shajwaa--as_blind 
taiis-inwaFd-4rrou:bles- as-he  tochers :  she  had  not  yet  learned 
those  hidden  eonflicts  in  her  husband  which  claim  our  pity.  She 
had  not  yet  listened  patiently  to  his  heart-beats,  but  only  felt 
that  her  own  was  beating  violently.  In  Mr  Casaubon's  ear, 
Dorothea's  voice  gave  loud  emphatic  iteration  to  those  muffled 
suggestions  of  consciousness  which  it  was  possible  to  explain  as 
mere  fancy,  the  illusion  of  exaggerated  sensitiveness :  always 
when  such  suggestions  are  unmistakably  repeated  from  without, 
they  are  resisted  as  cruel  and  unjust.  We  are  angered  even  by 
the  full  acceptance_  oL  oui-  humiliating^  confessions — how  much 
more  by  hearing  in  hard  distinct  syllables  from  the  lips  of  a  near 
observer,  those  confused  murmurs  which  we  try  to  call  morbid, 
and  strive  against  as  if  they  were  the  oncoming  of  numbness! 
And  this  cruel  outward  accuser  was  there  in  the  shape  of  a  wife — 
nay,  of  a  young  bride,  who,  iiistead-  of  obsei'ving  .his  abundant 
pen-scratches  and  amplitude  of  paj^er  with  the  uncritical  awe  of 
an  elegantrjninded  canary-bird-,  seemed  to^res^itJierselt-as_a_siiy 
watching  everything  with  a  malign  power— o£  inference.  Here, 
towards  this  particular  point  of  the  compass,  Mr  Casaubon  had 
a  sensitiveness  to  match  Dorothea's,  and  an  equal  quickness  to 
imagine  more  than  the  fact.  He  had  formerly  observed  with 
approbation  her  capacity  for  worshipping  the  right  object ;  he 
now  foresaw  with  sudden  terror  that  this  capacity  might  be  re- 
placed by  presumption,  this  worshijo  by  the  most  e^'.aspprating  of- 
alLcjitieMm,  -  that  which  sees^vaguely  a  great  many  fine  endsj-and- 
has  not.the  least  notion  what  it  costs  to  reach  them. 

For  the  first  time  since  Dorothea  had  known  him,  Mr  Casaubon's 
face  had  a  quick  angry  flush  upon  it. 

"  My  love,"  he  said,  with  irritation  reined  in  by  propriety,  "  you 
may  rely  upon  me  for  knowing  the  times  and  the  seasons,  adapted 
to  the  different  ^ages  of  a  work  which  is  not  tabe_measured.byi 
the  facile  conjectures  of  ignorant  onlookers.  It  had  been  easy  for 
me  to  gain  a  temporary  effect  by  a  mirage  of  baseless  opinion ; 
but  it  is  ever  the  trial  of  the  scrupulous  exjolorer  to  be  saluted 
with  the  impatient  scorn  of  4jhatterers  who  attempt  only  the 
^smallest  achievements,  being  iiideed  equijiped  for  no  other.  And 
it  were  well  if  all  such  could  be  admonished  to  discriminate 
judgments  of  which  the  true  subject-matter  lies  entirely  beyond 
their  reach,  from  those  of  which  the  elements  may  be  compassed 
by  a  narrow  and  superficial  survey." 
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This  speech  was  delivered  with  an  energy  and  readiness  quite 
unusual  with  Mr  Casaubon.  It  was  not  indeed  entirely  an  im- 
provisation, but  had  taken  shape  in  inward  colloquy,  and  rushed 
ottt-Jik©^he-i:amid^rains  from  a  fruit  when  sudden  heat  cracks 
it.  Dorothea  was  not  only  his  wife :  shat-was  a  personification- 
of^that  shallow  world  "^vhich  surrounds  the  ill -appreciated  or 
desponding  author. 

Dorothea  was  indignant  in  her  turn.  Had  she  not  been  re- 
pressing everything  in  herself  except  the  desire  to  enter  into 
some  fellowship  with  her  husband's  chief  interests  ? 

"  ]\Iy  judgment  was  a  very  superficial  one — such  as  I  am  capable 
of  forming,"  she  answered,  with  a  prompt  resentment,  that  needed 
no  rehearsal.  "  You  showed  me  the  rows  of  note-books — you  have 
often  spoken  of  them — you  have  often  said  that  they  wanted 
digesting.  But  I  iieyer  heard-  yxm  speak  of  the  wfiting-that^s  to 
be-.-Published.  TEose  were  very  simple  facts,  and  my  judgment 
went  no  farther.  I  only  begged  you  to  let  me  be  of  some  good 
to  you." 

Dorothea  rose  to  leave  the  table  and  Mr  Casaubon  made  no 
reply,  taking  up  a  letter  which  lay  beside  him  as  if  to  reperuse  it. 
Both  were  shocked  at  their  mutual  situation — that  each  should 
have  betrayed  anger  towards  the  other.  If  they  had  been  at 
home,  settled  at  Lowick  in  ordinary  life  among  their  neighbours, 
the  clash  would  have  been  less  embarrassing  :  but  on  a  wedding 
journey,  the  express  object  of  which  is  to  isolate  two  people  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  all  the  world  to  each  other,  the  sense  of 
disagreement  is,  to  say  the  least,  confounding  and  stultifying. 
To  have  changed  your  longitude  extensively,  and  placed  your- 
selves in  a  moral  solitude  in  order  to  have  small  explosions,  to 
find  conversation  difficult  and  to  hand  a  glass  of  water  without 
looking,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  fulfilment  even  to 
the  toughest  minds.  Xo -Dorothea's  inexperienced  sensitiveness, 
it  seemed  like  a  catastrophe,  changing  all  prospects ;  and  to  Mr 
Oasaubon  it  was  a  new  pain,  he  never  having  been  on  a  wedding 
journey  before,  or  found  himself  in  that  close  union  which  was 
more  of  a  subjection  than  he  had  been  able  to  imagine,  since  this 
charming  young  bride  not  only  obliged  him  to  much  consideration 
on  her  behalf  (which  he  had  sedulously  given),  but  turned  out  to 
be  cappiile  of  agitating  him  cruelly  just  where  he  most  needed 
soothing.  ^i^stead  of  getting  a^_snft  fenne  against  the  cold, 
sliadowyTunapplaiisive  audience  of  his  life,  had  he  only  given  it 
a  niare-aubstantial4ii:esence  ? 

Neither  of  them  felt  it  possible  to  speak  again  at  present.  To 
have  reversed  a  previous  arrangement  and  declined  to  go  out 
would  have  been  a  show  of  pei'sistent  anger  which  Dorothea's 
conscience  sln-ank  from,  seeing  that  she  already  began  to  feel 
herself  guilty.  However  just  her  indignation  might  be,_her  Jdeal 
wa^  not  to  clainT_justice,  b-UJUto-gftve— tendeyneBS.  So  when  f:he 
carriage^'cameTo  the  door,  she  drove  with  Mr  Casaubon  to  the 
Vatican,  walked  with  him  through  the  stony  _avenue  of  inscrip- 
tions, and  when  she  i:)arted  with  him  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Library,  wejiLjDlLlhl^augkths„Mjiseuia-out^  mereJ^  as 
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to  what  was  around  her.  ^he  had  not  spirit  to  turn  round  and 
say  that  she  would  ch-ive  anywhere.  It  was-^vhen  Mi^Casaubon 
Avas  quitting  lier  that  Naumann  had  first  seen  her,  and  he  had 
entered  the  long  gallery  of  sculpture  at  the  same  time  with  her ; 
but  here  Naumann  had  to  await  Ladislaw  with  whom  he  was  to 
settle  a  bet  of  champagne  about  an  ^nij:matical  madjceval-looking 
figiLce-there.  After  they  had  examinecTthe  figure,  and  had  walked 
on  finishing  their  dispute,  they  had  parted,  Ladislaw  lingering 
behind  while  Naumann  had  gone  into  the  Hal  1  of  .Statues  where 
ke  again,  saw  Dorothea,  and  saw  her  in  that  brooding  abstraction 
which  made  her  pose  remarkable.  §he-did  jiot  rea.Hy  see  the 
streak  of  sunlight,  on  the  floor  more  than  she  saw  the  statues  :  she 
was  inwardly  seeing  the  light  of  years  to  come  in  her  owifhome 
and  over- thJa-English-iielas  and  elins  and  hedge-borderecPETgh- 
roacls ;  and  feeling  that  the  way  in  which  they  might  be  tilled 
with  joyfuL-deitotedness^waa-JiQt  AO-iilea.r  to-her  a.s  it  had  been. 
But  in  Dorothea's  mind  there  was  a  current  into  which  all  thought 
and  feeling  were  apt  sooner  or  later  to  flow — \,h&  reaching  forward 
of  tjift  whnle  coil sciousn ess  towards__the  fullest  truth,  tHe~Teast 
partial  good.  XlifiJie-wa,s  cl pairly-^omething^-better  than  anger 
and^espondency. 


CHAPTER   XXL 


"Hire  facounde  eke  full  womanly  and  plain, 
No  (.•ontrefeted  termes  had  she 
To  semen  wise." 

— Chaucer. 


It  was  in  that  way  Dorothea  came  to  be  sobbing  as  soon  as  she 
was  securely  alone.  But  she  was  presently  roused  by  a  knock  at 
the  door,  which  made  her  hastily  dry  her  eyes  before  saying, 
"Come  in."  Tantripp  had  brought  a  card,  and  said  that  there 
was  a  gentleman  waiting  in  the  lobby.  The  courier  had  told  him 
that  only  Mrs  Casaubon  was  at  home,  but  he  said  he  was  a  relation 
of  jNIr  Casaubon's  :  would  she  see  him  ? 

■  "  Yes,"  said  Dorothea,  without  pause  ;  "  show  him  into  the  salon." 
Her  chief  impressions  about  young  Ladislaw  were  that  when  she 
had  seen  him  at  Lowick  ^li€^liad^befin^macle3.wiU'£Jif-Mi^.Casaubon's 
gen pv n^i  t.y  tr» war-rl  g  hjjp  and  also  that  she  had  beep,  interested  in 
his  own  hesitation  about  his  career.  .She  wasldive  to  anything 
that'^'ave  herjtn  opportunity  for_active  symp^th.y,  and  at'this 
moment  tfseemed  as  if  th'e'visTtTiad  come  to  shake  her  out  of  her 
self-absorbed  discontent — to  remind  her  of  her  husband's  goodness, 
and  make  her  feel  that  she  had  now  the  right  to  be  his  helpmatt; 
in  all  kind  deeds.  She  waited  a  minute  or  two,  but  when  she 
passed  into  the  next  room  there  were  just  signs  enough  that  she 
had  been  trying  to  make  her  open  face  look  more  youthful  and 
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appealino;  than  usual.  She  met  Ladislaw  with  that  exquisite  smile 
of^odwill  which  is  iinmixed  with  vanity,  and  held  out  her  hand 
to  him.  He  was  the  elder  by  several  years,  but  _atjthat  moment 
lie-Jooked  much  the  younger,  for  his  transparent  complexion 
flushed  suTIcIenly,  and  he  spoke" with  a  shyness  extremely  unlike 
the  ready  inditi'erence  of  his  manner  with  his  male  companion, 
while  Dorothea  became  all  the  calmer^  witha^  wandering  desire  tp__ 
put_hiiii_ai_fiase:' 

"I  was  not  aware  that  you  and  Mr  Casaubon  were  in  Rome, 
until  this  morning,  when  I  saw  you  in  the  Vatican  Museum,"  he 
said.  "I  knew  you  at  once — but — I  mean,  that  I  concluded  Mr 
Casaubon's  address  would  be  found  at  the  Poste  Restante,  and 
I  was  anxious  to  pay  my  respects  to  him  and  you  as  early  as 
possible." 

"  Pray  sit  down.  He  is  not  here  now,  but  he  will  be  glad  to  hear 
of  you,  I  am  sure,"  said  Dorothea,  .seating  herself  unthinkingly 
between  the^fe  and- tJie  light  of  the  tall  windpw:^-a.nd  pnnTting  to 
a^cJiair-XtpjpQgite^JVvith  thelquietude  ■Q£-a_bei-iignaint_matmn.  IThe 
signs  of  girlislusorrow  in. Jiec  face  were  only  the  more  striking. 
"  Mr  Casaubon  is  much  engaged  ;  but  you  will  leave  your  address 
— will  you  not  ? — and  he  will  write  to  you." 

"You  ai'e  very  good,"  said  Ladislaw,  beginning  to  lose  his 
diffidence  in  the  interest  with  which  he  was  observing  the  signs  of 
^i.eeping  which  had  altered  her  face.  "  My  address  is  on  my  card. 
But  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will  call  again  to-morrow  at  an  hour 
when  Mr  Casaubon  is  likely  to  be  at  home." 

"  He  goes  to  read  in  the  Library  of  the  Vatican  every  day,  and 
you  can  hardly  see  him  except  by  an  apiiointment.  Especially 
now.  We  are  about  to  leave  Rome,  and  he  is  very  busy.  He  is 
usually  away  almost  from  breakfast  till  dinner.  But  I  am  sure  he 
Avill  wish  you  to  dine  with  us."_ 

Will  Ladislaw  was  struck  niute-for  a  few  moments.  He  had 
never  been  fond  of  Mr  Casaubon,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
sense  of  obligation,  would  have  laughed  at  him  as  a  Bat  of  erudi- 
tion. But  the  idea-of  this  dried-up  pedant,  this  elaborator  of  small 
explanations  about  as  important  as  the  surplus  stock  of  false 
antiquities  kept  in  a  vendor's  l)ack  chamber,  having  first  got  this 
nHnrqit^le  youiig  Creature  to  marry  him,  and  then  passing  his  honeys 
moon  sAvay  frozaJxQiv  groping  after  his  mouldy  futilities  (Will  was 
given  to  hyperbole) — this  sudden  picture  stirred  him  with  a  swt  of 
couiic  disgusTnie  was  divided  between  the  impulse  to  laugh  aloud 
and  the  equally  unseasonable  impulse  to  burst  into  scornful 
invective.  For  an  instant  he  felt  that  the  struggle  was  causing  a 
queer  contortion  of  his  mobile  features,  but  with  a  good  effort  he 
resolved  it  into  nothing  more  offensive  than  a  merry  smile. 

Dorothea  wondered ;  but  the  smile  was  irresistible,  and  shone 
.^ack^Jrom  hei^  face_toa^_  ^Vill  Ladislaw's  smile  was  delightful, 
}mTess~you~w^fe"'angry  with  him  beforehand  :  it:Lwas  jj^gush  of 
inwurdlight  illuminating  the  transparent  .skin  as-Av3llas_thejeyes, 
"and^ ^ayingZabQUt-  .evefx ^irve  _  and  line  as  if  jsome  Ariel  were 
touching  them  with  a  new  charm,  and,  banishino;.  for  eveF~the 
traooo  of  moodtngss^     The  reflection  of  that  smile  could  not  but^ 
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have  a  little  merriment  in  it  too,  even  under  dark  eyelashes  still 
moist,  as  Dorothea  said  inquiringly,  "  Something  amuses  you  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Will,  quick  in  finding  resources.  "  I  am  thinking  of 
the  sort  of  figure  I  cut  the  first  time  I  saw  you,  when  you 
annihilated  my  poor  sketch  with  your  criticism." 

"  My  criticism  i "  said  Dorothea,  wondering  still  more.  "  Surely 
not.     I  always  feel  particularly  ignorant  about  painting." 

"I  suspected  you  of  knowing  so  much,  that  you  knew  how  to 
say  just  what  was  most  cutting.  You  said — I  daresay  you  don't 
remember  it  as  I  do — thatJihejielation  of  my  sketch  to  nature  was 
quite  hidden_from_y:QU.  At  least,  you  implied  that."  Will  coxtld 
I'^i^^i  now  as  well  as  smile. 

"  That  was  really  my  ignorance,"  said  Dorothea,  admiring  Will's 
f;noi]-humf>ur  "I  m'ust  have  ""said  so  only  because  niever-could 
see  any  beauty  in  the  pictures  which  my  uncle  told  me  all  judges 
thought  very  fine.  And  I  Jiave  gone  about  witlr  just  the,  same 
ignoraiiceinEome.  There  are  comparatively  few  paintings  that 
I  can  really  ehjoy."^  At  first  when  I  enter  a  room  where  the  walls 
are  covered  with  frescoes,  or  with  rare  pictures,  I  feel  a  kind  of 
jvgp — like  a  child  present  at  great  ceremonies  where  there  are 
grand  I'obes  and  processions  ;  I  feel  myself  in  the  presence  of  some 
highfilLJife  than  my  own.  But  when  I  begin  to  examine  the 
pictures  one  by  one,  the  life  goes  out  of_tli©m,  or  else  is  something 
violent  and  strange  to  me.  It~niust  be  jmx  Qwil  fulness.  I  am 
seeing  so  much  all  at  once,  and  not  understanding  half  of  it.  That 
always  maJjes  one  feel  stupid.  J_t  jsjif^ infill  tn  be  tnid  that  any- 
thing  is  xer^y^^64»4^-a4»d-Rot.4>A--ablfe,tn  feel  that  it  is  ti^ie — something 
like  bp.in.o-  blind,  while  people  talk  of  the  sky." 

"  Oh,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  feeling  for  art  which  must  be 
acquired,"  said  Will.  (Xt  was  impossible  now  to  doubt  the 
ilixeclness  of-X)orothea's  confession.)  ^^rtis  an  old  language  wTth'^ 
a  great  many  artificial  affected  styles,  and  sometimes  the  chief 
pleasure  one  gets  out  of  knowing  them  is  the  mere  Cerise  of 
knowing^  I  enjoy^he  art  of  all  s6rts^here*i:mliren:seiy-7— but  I 
^itppose  if  I  could  pick  my  enjoyment  to  pieces  I  should  find  it 
made  up  of  many  different  threads.  There  is  something  in  daubing 
a  little  one's  self,  and  having  an  idea  of  the  process." 

"  You  mean  perhaps  to  be  a  painter  ? "  said  Dorothea,  with  a 
new  direction  of  interest.  "You  mean  to  make  painting  your 
profession  1  Mr  Casaubon  Avill  like  to  hear  that  you  have  chosen 
a  profession." 

"No,  oh  no,"  said  Will,  with  some  coldness.  " I  have  quite 
made  up  my  mind  against  it.  It  is  too  one-sided  a  life,  i  have 
"been  seeing  a  great  deal  of  the  German  artists  here :  I  travelled 
from  Frankfort  with  one  of  them.  Some  are  fine,  even  brilliant 
fellows — but  I  should  not  like  to  get  intojtheir  way  of  looking 
atthe_w£irid.eiiiLcely  from  the^sfudio  point  of  view." 
"^Tliat  I  can  understand,"  said  Dorothea,  cordially.  "  And  in 
Rome  it  seems  as  if_there  wei^e  so  many  tilings  which  are  more 
wanted  in  t.Vi^  lEot:^!  than  pictures.  But  if  you  have  a  genius 
tor'pamtmg,  would  it  not  be  right  to  take  tha^t__ag__a._^uide  ? 
Perhaps  you  might  do  better  things  than  these-^^SlMlIflUl'eiiL,  so 
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that  there  might  not  be  so— manar^BJctures  almost  all  alike  in 
thesama-place." 7 

There  was  no  mistaking  this  ^implicity^  and  Will  was  won  by  it 
inJUxirankness.  "A  man  must  have  a  very  rare  genius  to  make" 
changes  of  that  sort.  I  am  afraid  niine  would  not  carry  me 
even  to  the  pitch  of  doing~well  what  ha^s  been  done  already,  at 
least  not  so  well  as  to  make  it  worth  while.  -And  I  should  never 
succeedr4sr-a»y4iiing—by^int--6f  drudgery.  If_thiiigs .don't  came 
easily  to-  me  i  never- g«t- them." 

"I  have  heard  Mr  Casaubon  say  that  he  regrets  your  want 
of  patience,"  said  Dorothea,  gently.  Sli^-jwas  rather  shocked^^t 
tiljifiJlinflp:  nf  taking  a.ll    lifp  ns  a,  holiday 

"  Yes,  I  know  Mr  Casaubon's  opinion.     He  and  I  differ." 

The  sligkfc_streak__o£--G©ntempt^  in  ihis  hasty  reply  offended 
Tjornthea.  _She  wassail  tha-iaoce-susceptible  about  Mr  Casaubon 

because  of  bpy-  mni;7|inp;'s  tfo^iblft 

"  Certainly  you  ditler,"  she  said,  rather  proudly.     "  I  did  not 
think  of  comparing  you  :  sueh  power  nf  persevering  devntpH  lajjnnr  t;^;^  •,  ojl 
as  Mr  Casaubon's  is  not_aQiLim"n  " 

Will  saw  that  she  was  offended,  but  this  only  gave  an  additional 
impulse  to  the  new  irritation  of  his  latent  dislike  towards  Mr 
Casaubon.  It  was  too  intolerable  —tliat  Dorothea  should  be_, 
worshipping  this  husband  :  such  weakness  in  a  woman  is  pleasant 
to  no  man  but  the  husband  in  question.  .Mortals_are_.easily 
jtempted  to  pinch  the  life  out  of  their  neighbour's  buzziiig^ glory, 
and  think  that  such  killing  is  no  miirder. 

"No,"  indeed,"  he  answered,  promptly.  "And  therefore  it  is 
a  pity  that  it  should  be  thrown  away,  as  so  much  English  scholar- 
ship is,  for  want  of  knowing  what  is  being  done  by  the  rest  of  the 
world.  If  ]\Ir  Casaubon  read  German  he  would  save  himself  a 
great  deal  of  trouble." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Dorothea,  startled  and  anxious. 

"  I  merely  mean,"  said  Will,  in  an  offhand  way,  "  that  the 
Germans  have  taken  the  lead  in  historical  inquiries,  and  they 
laugh  at  results  which  are  got  by  groping  about  in  woods  with 
a  pocket-comjDass  while  they  have  made  good  roads.  Wlisn-I  was 
with  Mr  CasaubonXg^'^  ihait  he  deafened  himself  in  that  direction  : 
"  It  was  aluiDst  against  his  will  thatjie  read  a  Latin  treatise  written 
by  a  German.     I  wasjvery  sgrry." 

'Will^orny  thought  or^giving  a  good  pinch  that  would  annihilate 
that  vaunted  laboriousness,  and  was  unable  to  imagine  the  mode  in 
which  Dorothea  would  be  wounded.  Young  Mr  Ladislaw  was  not 
at  all  deep  himself  in  German  writers  ;  liut  very  little  achievement 
is  required  in  order  tojgijyv  another^ man's  shortcomings.  1<--kJJL 

~Toor  15orothea  felt  a  pang  at  the  thought  that  the  labour  of 
her  husband's  life  might  be  void,  which  left  her  no  energy  to 
spare  for  the  question  whether  this  young  relative  who  was  so 
much  obliged  to  him  ought  not  to  have  repressed  his  observation. 
She  did  not  even  speak,  but  sat  looking  at  her  hands,  absorbed 
in  the  piteousness  of  that  thought. 

•  Will,  however,  having  given  that  annihilating  pinch,  was  rather 
ashamed,  imagining  from  Dorothea's  silence  that  he  had  offended 
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her  still  more ;  and  having  also  a  conscience  about  plucking  the 
tail-feathers  from  a  benefactor. 

"I  regretted  it  es23ecia]ly,"  he  resumed,  taking  the  usual  course 
from  detraction  to  insincere  eulogy,  "because  of  my  gratitude 
and  respect  towards  my  cousin.  It  would  not  signify  so  much 
in  a  man  whose  talents  and  character  were  less  distinguished." 

Dorothea  raised  her  eyes,   brighter   than   usual  -with   excited 
feeling,  and  said  in  her  saddest  recitative,  "  How  T  wi.sh  T-had^ 
learned  German  when  I  was  at  ^ausanne!     There^were^lenty 
oLDernian  teachers.     But  now  I  can  be  of  no  us.e." 

There  was  a  new  light,  but  still  a  mysterious  light,  for  Will 
in  Dorothea's  last  words.  The  question  how  she  had  come  to 
accept  Mr  Casaubon — which  he  had  dismissed  when  he  first  saw 
her  by  saying  that  she  must  be  disagreeable  in  spite  of  appear- 
ances— was  not  now  to  be  answered  on  any  such  short  and  easy 
method.  Whatever _else-,shp  might  be,  Fihe  was  not  disng:rppn,b]p 
She  was  riot  coldTy  clever  and  indirectly  satirical,  but  admiabiy 
simple  and  full  of  feelings  She  was  R,n  angel  beguiled.  It  would 
be  a  unique  cTelightto  wait  and  watch  for  the  melodious  frag- 
ments in  which  her  heart  and  soul  came  forth  so  directly  and 
ingenuously.   Jhe-^olian  harp  ngain  en  me  into  his  mind. 

She  must  have  made  some  original  romance  for  herself  in  this 
marriage.  And  if  ]Mr  Casaubon  had  been  a  dragon  who  had 
carried  her  off  to  his  lair  with  his  talons  simply  and  without 
legal  forms,  it  would  have  been  an  unavoidable  feat  of  heroism  to 
release  her  and  fall  at  her  feet.  But  he  was  something  more 
unmanageable  than  a  dragon  :  he  was  a  benefactor  with  collective 
society  at  his  back,  and  he  was  at  that  moment  entering  the 
room  in  all  the  unimpeachable  correctness  of  his  demeanour, 
while  Dorathea^Ji^as  looking-animated  with  a  newly-roused  alarm 
and  regret,  and  Will  was  looking  animated  with  his  admiring 
speculation  about  her  feelings. 

Mr  Casaubon  felt  a  Rurpri^sp.  which  was-giiite  nnmixed  with 
gleasiixe)  but  he  did  not  swerve  from  bis  uRun.!  pnlitene.SR  of  greet- 
ing, when  Will  rose  and  explained  his  presence.  Mr  Casaubon 
was  less  happy  than  usual,  and  this  perhaps  made  him  look  all 
the  dimmer  a.nd  more  fndeH  ;  else,  the  effect  might  easily  have 
been  produced  by  the  nnntmst  of _his-yfWH-Rg  rrm sin's  a|ipH;iinnne. 
The  first  impression  on  seeing  Will  was  one  of  sunny  brightness, 
which  added  to  the  uprertainty— ef-^ris  changtftg— expression-. 
Sui-ely,  his  very  features  changed  their  form  ;  his  jaw  looked 
sometimes  large  and  sometimes  small ;  and  the  little  ripple  in 
his  nose  was  a  preparation  for  metamorphosis.  When  he  turned 
his  head  quickly  his..iia4¥— seemed— to  shake  out-Jightr-and  some 
persons  thought  they  saw  decided  genius  in  this  coruscation. 
Mr  Casaubon,  on  the  contrary,  _gtoed  j^'lfiss. 

As  Dorothea's  eyes  wei'e  tuiuied  anx^^fsfy"on  her  husband  she 
was  pei'haps  not  insensible  to  the  contrast,  but  it  was  only 
mingled  with  other  causes  in  making  her  more  conscious  of 
that  new  alarm  on  his  behalf  which  was  the  first  stirring  of  a 
pitying  tenderness  fed  by  the  realities  of  liis  lot  and  not  by  her 
o WIT  dreams:    ifef  it  was  a  source_D£-greater^f  I'eedom  to  her  that 
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WilL.  was  there ;  his  young  equality  was-_agrefiai>le,  and  also 
perhaps  his_0L|3enness  to  conviction.  She  felt  an  immense  need 
of  some  one  to  speal^to,  and  she  liad  never  before  seen  any 
one  who  seemed  so  quick  and  pliable,  so  likely  to  understand 
everything. 

Mr  Casaubon  gi^aiiely  4ioped- that  Will  was  passing  his  time 
grofitably,  as  well  as  pleasantly  in  Rome — had  thought  his  in- 
tention was  to  remain  in  South  Germany— but  begged  him  to 
come  and  dine  icbiu£irrQ>y,  when  he  could  converse  more  at  large  : 
at  present  he  was  somewhat  weary.  Ladislaw  understood,  and 
accepting  the  invitation  immediately  took  his  leave. 

Dorothea's  eyes  followed  her  husband  anxiously,  while  he  sank 
down  wearily  at  the  end  of  a  sofa,  and  resting  his  elbow  sup- 
ported his  head  and  looked  on  the  floor.  A  little  flushed,  and 
with  bright  eyes,  she  seated  herself  beside  him,  and  said — 

"  Forgive  me  for  sj^eaking  so  hastily  to  you  this  morning.  I 
was  wrong.  I  fear  i  hurt  you  and  made  the  day  more  burden- 
some." 

" Luiicuglad_thai__you Jeel--that,-Hi-y: 4ear,''  said  Mr  Casaubon. 
He  spokequietiyimcl  bowed  his  head  a  little,  but  there  was  still 
an  uneasy  feeling  in  his  eyes  as  he  looked  at  her. 

"  But  you  do  forgive  me  ? "  said  Dorothea,  with  a  quick  sob. 
In  her  need,  for  some  manifestation  of  feeling  she  was  ready  to 
e^aggepate  her  -own.  lault.  Would  not  love  see  returning  peni- 
tence afar  ofl",  and  fall  on  its  neck  and  kiss  it  ? 

"My  dear  i)orothea — ^' who-witli  repentance  is JiQtsati^sfiedj_is___ 
not  of  heaven  nor  earth ' : — you  do  not  think  me  worthy  to  be 
iKinished"  by  thatr^evere  sentence,"  said  Mr  Casaubon,  exerting 
himself  to  make  a  strong  statement,  and  also  to  smile  faintly. 

Dorothea  was  silent,  but  a  tear  which  had  come  up  with  the 
sob  would  insist  on  falling. 

"  You  are  excited,  my  dear.  And  I  also  am  feeling  some  un- 
pleasant consequences  of  too  much  mental  disturbance,"  said 
Mr  Casaubon.  In  fact,  he  had  it  in  his  thought  totell  her 
that  she  ought  not  to  have  received  young  Ladislaw  in  his 
absence^;  but  he  abstained,  partly  from  the  sense  that  it  would 
l^^^^i^acious-io  bring  a  jiew-coioplaiajt  in  the  moment  of  her 
penitent  acknowledgment,  partly  because  he  _waiited__tQ„„ayoid 
further  agitation  of -himself  by  speech,  and  partly  because  he 
was  4Qa-pxoud_ta  betray  that  jealousy  of  disposition  which  was 
not  so  exhausted  on  his  scholarly  compeers  that  there  was  none 
to  spare  in  other  directions.  JThere  is  -a  sort  of  jealousy_wliiclL_ 
needs  very  little  fire.:  it  is  hardly  a  jmssion,  but  a  ^blight  bred 
iu  the  cloudy,  damp  despondency  of  n  " ej^^s Y,f  Sgji^"^ - 

"I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  dressj^'^eadded,  looking  at  his 
watch.  They  both  rose,  and  there  was  never  any  further  allusion 
between  them  to  what  had  passed  on  this  day. 

But  Dorothea  remembered  it  to  the  last  with  the  vividness 

with  which  we  all  remember  epochs  in  our  experience  when  some 

dear  expectation  dies,  or  some  new  motive  is  born.     Xo-£lii^-§l]e 

had  begun  to  see  that  she  had  been  under  a  wild  illusion  in  ex- 

■  pecting^^^esp6nse[^Jhetleiliag_fe  Casaubon,  and  she  had 
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felt  the  waking  of  a  presentiment  that  there  might  be  a  sad 
consciousness  in  his  life  which  made  as  great  a  need  on  his  side 
as  on  her  own. 

We  are  all  of  us  born  in  jnoral  stupiclity,  taking  the  world  as 
ait  uildei--  to  feed  our  supreme  selves  :  Dorothea  had  early  begun 
to  emerge  from  that  stupidity,  b'ut'yet  j^Jhad  been  easier  to  her 
to  imagine  how  she  would  devote  herself  to  Mr  Casaubon,  and 
Become  wise  and  strong  in  his  strength  and  wisdom,  than  to 
conceive  with  that  distinctness  which  is  no  longer  reflection  but 
feeling — an  idea  wrought  back  to  the  directness  of  sense,  like  the 
solidity  of  objects  —  thatjie  had  an  equivalent  centre  of  self, 
whence  the  lights  and'shadows  must  always  fall  with  a  certain 
diHerenceT  — 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

"Nous  causames  longtemps  ;  elle  etait  simple  et  bonne. 
Ne  saehant  pas  le  mal,  elle  faisait  le  bien  ; 
Des  richesses  du  caur  elle  me  fit  I'aumone, 
Et  tout  en  ecoutant  comnie  le  ccEur  se  donne. 
Sans  oser  y  penser,  je  lui  donnai  le  mien  ; 
Bile  emporta  ma  vie,  et  n'en  sut  jamais  rien." 

— Alfred  de  Musset. 

Will  Ladislaw  was  delightfully  agreeable  at  dinner  the  next 
day,  and  gave  no  opportunity  for  Mr  Casaubon  to  show  disappro- 
bation. On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  Dorothea  that  Will  had 
a  happier  way  of  drawing  her  husband  into  conversation  and 
of  deferentially  listening  to  him  than  she  had  ever  observed 
in  any  one  before.  To  be  sure,  the  listeners  about  Tipton  were 
not  highly  gifted  !  Will  talked  a  good  deal  himself,  but  what 
he  said  was  thrown  in  with  such  rapidity,  and  with  such  an 
unimportant  air  of  saying  something  by  the  way,  that  ituSgeoieil 
a  gay  little  jchime  after  the  great  belL-  If  Will  was  not  always 
perfect,  this  was  certainly  one  of  his  good  days.  He  described 
touches  of  incident  among  the  poor  people  in  Eome,  only  to 
be  seen  by  one  who  could  move  about  freely  ;  he  found  himself 
in  agreement  with  Mr  Casaubon  as  to  the  unsound  opinions  of 
Middleton  concerning  the  relations  of  Judaism  and  Catholicism  ; 
and  passed  easily  to  a  half-enthusiastic  half-jDlayful  picture  of 
the  enjoyment  he  got  out  of  the  very  miscellaneousness  of  Rome, 
which  made  the  mind  flexible  with  constant  comparison,  an^^aved— 
yQaLJrom  seeing  the  wm^ld's  ages  as  a  set  of  box-like  partitions 
without  vital  connection.  ATr  Ca^fiiiibon's  studies,  Will  observed, 
Itad  always  been^jfjoo-broad-a^kiad  for  that,  and  he  had  perhaps 
never  felt  any  such  sudden  eflect,  but  for  himself  he  confessed 
that  Rome  had  given  him  quite  a  new  sense  of  history  as  a  whole  : 
the  fragments  stimulated  his  imagination  and  made  him  con- 
structive.    Then  occasionally,  but  not  too  often,  he  appealed  to 
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Dorothea,  and  discussed  what  she  said,  as  if  her  sentiment  were 
an  item  to  be  considered  in  the  final  judgment  even  of  the 
Madonna  di  Foligno  or  the  Laocoon.  A  _^ense__of  contrihuting 
ta-fQrm__the^^world's  opiiiion  makes  conversation  particularly- 
cheerful  ;  and  Mr  Casaubon  too  was  not  without  his  pride  in  his 
young  wife,  who  spoJfP.  better  thaaxjoiost-women,  as  indeed  he  had 
perceived  in  choosing  her. 

^ince  things  were  going  on  so  pleasantly,  Mr  Casaubon's  state- 
ment that  his  labours  in  the  Library  would  be  suspended  for  a 
couple  of  days,  and  that  after  a  brief  renewal  he  should  have  no 
further  reason  for  staying  in  Rome,  encouraged  Will  to  urge  that 
Mrs  Casaubon  should  not  go  away  without  seeing  a  studio  or  two. 
Would  not  Mr  Casaubon  take  her?  That  sort  of  thing  ought 
not  to  be  missed  :  it  was  quite  special :  it  was  a  form  of  life  that 
grew  hke  a  small  fresh  vegetation  with  its  population  of  insects 
on  huge  fossils.  Will  would  be  happy  to  conduct  them— not  to 
anything  wearisome,  only  to  a  few  examples. 

Mr  Casaubon,  seeing  Dorothea  look  earnestly  towards  him, 
could  not  but  ask  her  if  she  would  be  interested  in  such  visits: 
he  was  now  at  her  service  during  the  whole  day;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Will  should  come  on  the  morrow  and  drive  with  them. 

Will  could  not  omit  Thorwaldsen,  a  living  celebrity  about  whom 
even  Mr  Casaubon  inquired,  but  before  the  day  was  far  advanced 
he  led  the  way  to  the  studio  of  his  friend  Adolf  ISTaumann,  whom 
he  mentioned  as  one  of  the  chief  renovators  of  Christian  art,  one 
of  those  who  had  not  only  revived  but  expanded  that  grand  con- 
ception of  supreme  events  as  mysteries  at  which  the  successive 
ages  were  spectators,  and  in  relation  to  which  the  great  souls 
of  all  periods  became  as  it  were  contemporaries.  Will  added  that 
he  had  made  himself  Naumann's  pupil  for  the  nonce. 
,,  "I  have  been  making  some  oil-sketches  under  him,"  said  Will. 
I  hate  copying.  I  must  put  something  of  my  own  in.  Naumann 
has  been  painting  the  Saints  drawing  the  Car  of  the  Church,  and 
I  have  been  n)aking  a  sketch  of  j\Iarlowe's  Tamburlaine  Driving 
*he  Conquered  Kings  in  his  Chariot.  I  am  not  so  ecclesiastical 
as  JSaumann,  and  I  sometimes  twit  him  with  his  excess  of  mean- 
ing. But  this  time  I  mean  to  outdo  him  in  breadth  of  intention. 
I  take  Tamburlaine  in  his  chariot  for  the  tremendous  course  of 
the  world's  physical  history  lashing  on  the  harnessed  dynasties. 
In  my  opinion,  that  is  a  good  mythical  interpretation."  Will 
here  looked  at  Mr  Casaubon,  who  received  this  offh^^ -treatment 
olsyrobxiLLSllLJffirjLun^!^^ 

'  The  sketch  must  be  very  grand,  if  it  conveys  so  much,"  said 
Dorothea.  "  I  should  need  some  explanation  even  of  the  meaning 
you  give.  Do  you  intend  Tamburlaine  to  represent  earthquakes 
and  volcanoes  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Will,  laughing,  "  and  migrations  of  races  and 
clearings  of  forests— and  America  and  the  steam-engine.  Every- 
thing you  can  imagine  ! " 

"-^hftt  a  difficult  kind  of  shorthand  ! "  said  Dorothea,  smiling 
towards  her  husband.  "  It  would  require  all  your  knowledge  to 
be  able  to  read  it."  '  ^^ 
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Mr  CasauboixJblinked-  fiirtivp.ly  ».t  Will.  Sg  had  a  ^spicion 
tTiat  he  was  being  laughed  at.  But  it  was  not  possible  to  include 
Borothea  in  the  susiiicion. 

They  found  Naumann  painting  industi'iously,  but  no  model  was 
present ;  his  pictures  were  advantageously  arranged,  and  his  own 
plain  vivacious  person  set  off  by  a  dove-coloured  blouse  and  a 
maroon  velvet  cap,  so  that  everything  was  as  fortunate  as  if  he 
had  expected  the  beautiful  young  English  lady  exactly  at  that  time. 

The  painter  in  his  confident  English  gave  little  dissertations  on 
his  finished  and  unfinished  subjects,  seeming  to  observe  Mr  Casau- 
bon  as  much  as  he  did  Dorothea.  AVill  burst  in  here  and  there 
with  ardent  words  of  praise,  marking  out  particular  merits  in  his 
friend's  work  ;  and  Dorothea  felt  that  she  was  getting  quite  new 
notions  as  to  the  significance  of  Madonnas  seated  under  inex- 
plicable canopied  thrones  with  the  simple  country  as  a  back- 
ground, and  of  saints  with  architectural  models  in  their  hands, 
or  knives  accidentally  wedged  in  their  skulls.  Somejthings  Avhich 
had  seemed  monstrous  to  her  were^^atheriiig  intelligibility  and 
even  a  natural  meaning  ;  but  all  this- was  a.ppnrently  a  branxih 
'  ~o?- knowledge  in  which  Mr  Casci.abDnJiad.Jiat  interested  himself. 

"I  think  I  would  rather  feel  that  painting  is  beautiful  than 
have  to  read  it  as  an^ni^ma ;  bTit-j  ohould  learn  to-omderstand-. 
tliesa  pictures  sooner^ jbhaii_yours  with  the  very  wide  meaning," 
said  Dorothea,  speaking  to  WilT. 

"  Don't  speak  of  my  painting  before  Naumann,"  said  Will.  "  He 
will  tell  you,  it  is  all  nfuscherei^  which  is  bis  most  opprobrious 
.word!"  '""'^ 

"  Is  that  true  ? "  said  Dorothea,  turning  her  sincere  eyes  on 
Naumann,  who  made  a  slight  grimace  and  said — 

"  Oh,  he  does  not  mean  it  sei'iously  with  painting.  His  walk 
must  be  helles-lettres.     That  is  wi-ide." 

Naumann's  pronunciation  of  the  vowel  seemed  to  stretch  the 
word  satirically.  Will -did  not  half  like  it,  but  managed  to  laugh  ; 
and  Mr  Casaubon,  while  he  felt  some-disgust  n,t  t].ifi_artist's  Ger- 
man., accent,  began  to  entertain  a  little  resjiect  for  his  judicious 
severity. 

TTiQ-resppct  wfiiS  not  diminisht^d  whfu  Naumann,  after  drawing 
Will  aside  for  a  moment  and  looking,  first  at  a  large  canvas,  then 
at  Mr  Casaubon,  came  forward  again  and  said —  | 

"My  friend  Ladislaw  thinks  you  will  pardon  me,  sir,  if  I  say    j 
that  a  sketch  of-yottf-jiead  wouM--b&-in:mliiable^  tojne  for  th.e_SJi 
Thomas  Aquinas  in  my  picture  there.      It  is  too  much  to  ask  ;    } 
but  I  so  seldom  see  just  what  I  want — ^^the  idealistjc  in  the  real.^L  | 

"  You  astonish  me  greatly,  sir,"  said  Mr~  GasaTrljgTi7  his"Iooks  ; 
i4xipiioYMjwith^a_glow.Df_  delight ;  "  but  if  my  poor  physiognomy,  < 
which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  of  the  commonest  j 
order,  can  be  of  any  use  to  you  in  furnishing  some  traits  for  the  ! 
angelical  doctor,  I  shall  feel  honoured.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  ' 
operation  will  not  be  a  lengthy  one ;  and  if  Mrs  Casaubon  will  [ 
not  object  to  tKef  delayT**" 

As  for  Dorothea,  notliing-coukLiiave  pleased  ker  more,  unless 
it  had  beeft-gu-miraculous  voice   pronouncing  Mr  Casaubon.  the 
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wisest  and  ^worthiest  among  the  sons  of  men.     In  Jiiat-  caso  her     ""^ 
tottering-  fcHrt/k  wouldJiatVe  become  Hmu-again. 

Naumann's  apparatus  was  at  hand  in  wonderful  completeness, 
and  the  sketch  went  on  at  once  as  well  as  the  conversation. 
Dorothea  sat  down  and  subsided  into  calm  silence,  feeling  hajJiDier 

than  she  had  done  for  a  long  while  before,     ^very  _Qne  about  her 

seemed  good,  and  she  said  to  herself  that  Rome,  iLslie  had  only 
been  less  ignorant,  would  have  been  full  of  beauty  :  its  sadness 
would  have  been  winged  with  hope,  j^o  n  Ritn  re  r!auhL.beLess 
suspieious  than  hers ;  when  she  waija  child  she  believed  iii~TlTe  ^ 
gratitude  of  waspsjmd  the  honourable  susceptibility  of  sparrows, 
and  was  proportfenately  indignant  when  their  baseness  was  made 
manifest.. . 

The  adroit  artist  was  asking  ]\lr  Casaubon  questions  about 
English  politics,  which  brought  \f^ng  answpii-s,  and  Will  meanwhile 
had  perched  himself  on  some  steps  in  the  background  overlook- 
ing all. 

Presently  Naumann  said — "  Now  if  I  could  lay  this  by  for  half 
an  hour  and  take  it  up  again — come  and  look,  Ladislaw — I  think 
it  is  perfect  so  far." 

Will  vented  those  adjuring  interjections  which  imply  that  ad- 
miration is  too  strong  for  syntax  ;  and  Naumann  said  in  a  tone  of 
piteous  regret — 

"Ah — now — if  I  could  but  have  had  more — but  you  have 
other  engagements — I  could  not  ask  it — or  even  to  come  again 
to-morrow." 

"Oh-tet  us  stay  I"  said  Dorothea.  "  We  have  nothing  to  do  to- 
day except  go  about,  have  we  ? "  she  added,  looking  entreatingly 
at  ^Ir  Casaubon.  "  It  would  be  a  pity  not  to  make  the  head  as 
good  as  possible." 

"  I  am  at  your  service,  sir,  in  the  matter,"  sai_d  Mr  Casaubon, 
with  polite  condescension.  "Ha.ving  given  up  the  interior  of  my 
lipad  to  iflleness,  it  is  as  w^^^  ^ha.t.  thp.  PYf.prinr  shnnlr]  work  in 
this  way." 

"  Y  ou  are  unspeakably  good — now  I  am  happy  ! "  said  Naumann, 
and  then  went  on  in  German  to  Will,  jjointing  here  and  there  to 
the  sketch  as  if  he  were  considering  that.  Putting  it  aside  for  a 
moment,  he  looked  round  vaguely,  as  if  seeking  some  occupation 
for  his  visitors,  and  afterwards  turning  to  Mr  Casaubon,  said — 

"  Perhaps  the  beautiful  bride,  the  gracious  lady,  would  not  be 
unwilling  to  let  me  fill  up  the  time  by  trying  to  make  a  slight 
sketch  of  her — aot,  pf  course,  as  you  see,  for  that^picture^iioiily^  as      *>^ 
a.  single^tucly." 

j\Ir  Casaubon,  bowing,  doubted  not  that  Mrs  Casaubon  would 
oblige  him,  and  Dorothea  said,  at  once,  "Where  shall  I  put 
myself?" 

Naumann  was  all  apologies  in  asking  her  to  stand,  and  allow 
him  to  adjust  her  attitude,  to  which  she  submitted  without  any 
of  the  atl'ected  airs  and  laughs  frej|uent]x  tbougTrtrrTeoessary  on 
su«Ii'_Q^asibns,  when"~EKe~paniter  saidT^It  is  as  Santa  Clar^  tliat 
I  want  you  to  stand — leanijig  so,  with  your  cheek  against  j'our 
hand — so — looking  at  that  stool,  please,  sol^' 
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Will  was  divided  between  the  inclination  to  fall  at  the  Saint's 
feet  and  kiss  her  robe,  and  the  temptation  to  knock  Naumann 
down  while  he  was  adjusting  her  arm.  All^i^his  was  impiiHence 
and  desecration,  and  he  repented_that_he  had  brought  her. 
~  The  tirLisL  was  diligent,  and  Will  recovering  himself  moved 
about  and  occupied  Mr  Casaubon  as  ingeniously  as  he  could  ;  bjvt 
Jie  dixLxLQt-injfche  en f1.  prevent  the  time,_£rom^eemijig_lo.ng_:to  that 
gentlemaiij^  as  was  clear  from^iis^expressing  a  fear  that  Mrs 
TTasauEon_w.ould  bejtired.     Naumanri'toot  the  hint  and  said — 

"Now,  sir,  if  you  can  oblige  me  again,  I  will  release  the 
lady-wife." 

iSn  ATx^^a-ggjUhopls  patience  h^ld  mit  fi]rthftr,  and  when  after  all 
it  turned  out  that  the  head  of  Saint  Thoinas  x\quinas  would  be 
more  perfect  if^annthftr  sitting  could  be  had,  it  Ataa^granted^ f or 
the  morrow.  On  the  morrow  Santa  Clara  too  was  retoucliecl  more 
than  once.  The  result  of  all  was  so  far  from  displeasing  to  ^Mr 
Casaubon,  that  he  arranged -for  the-.p«rchase-©f -the"iTrctnre  xrr 
which  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas  sat  among  the  doctors  of  the  Church 
in  a  disputation  too  absti'act  to  be  represented,  but  listened  to 
with  more  or  less  attention  by  an  audience  above.  The  Santa 
Clara,  which  was  spoken  of  in  the  second  place;  Naumann  de- 
clared himself  to  be  dissatisfied  with — he  could  not,  in  conscience, 
engage  to  make  a  worthy  picture  of  it ;  so  aboiit_tlie^Sajita_  Clara 
the  arrangejnenLjvaajConditional. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  Xaumann's  jokes  at  the  expense  of  Mr 
Casaubon  that  evening,  or  on  his  dithyrambs  about  Dorothea's 
charm,  in  all  which  Will  joined,  but  with  a  difference.  No  sooner 
did  Naumann  mention  any  detail  of  Dorothea's  beauty,  than  Will 
g^t  exasperated  at  his  presumption :  there  was  grossness  in  his 
choice  of  the  most  ^■dinaa:y  words,  and  what  business  had  he  to 
talk  of  her  lips  ?  Slie  was  not  a  woman-to--be  spoken-ot-as  other 
women  were.  Will  could  not  say  just  what  he  thought,  but  he 
became  irritable.  And  yet,  when  after  some  resistance  he  had 
consented  to  take  the  Casaubons  to  his  friend's  studio,  he  had 
been  alluredJiy  tlie  gpatification  of-4iis  pride  in  being  the  person 
whip,  could  grant  Nauraann  such  an  opportunity  of  studying  her 
loveliness ^— or  rather  hei'jdiyii^i^Pss.  for  "the  ordinary  phrases 
which  might  applyl;o  mere  bodily  prettiness  were  not  applicable 
to  her.  (Certainly  all  Tipton  and  its  neighbourhood,  as  well  as 
Dorothea  herself,  would  have  been  surprised  at  her  beauty  being 
made  so  much  of.  In  that  part  of  the  world  Miss  Brooke  had 
been  only  a  "^e-yetmg  woman.") 

"  Oblige  me  by  letting  the  subject  drop,  Naumann.  Mrs 
Casaubon  is  not  to  be  talked  of  as  if  she  were  a  model,"  said 
Will.     Naumann  stared  at  him. 

"  Schon  !  I  will  talk  of  my  Aquinas.  The  head  is  not  a  bad 
type,  after  all.  I  daresay  the  great  scholastic  himself  would  have 
been  flattered  to  have  his  portrait  asked  for.  ]^othing-iike  these- 
starchy  doctors  for  vanity  !  It  was  as  I  thought :  he  cared  much 
less-forher  porti'ait-than  his  own." 

"He's  a  cursed  white-blooded 4jedantic  coxcomb,"  said  Will,  with 
gnashing  impetuosity.    His  obligations  to  Mr  Casaubon  were  not 
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known  to  his  hearer,  but  Will  himself  was  thinking  of  them,  and 
wishing  that  hg  rojilji  discharge  them  all  by  a  cheque. 

Naumann  gave  a  shrug  and  said,^' Itis  good  they  go  away  soon, 
my  dear.     They  are  spoiling  your  tine  temper." 

All  Will's  hope  and  contrivance  were  now  concentrated  on 
seeing  Dorothea  when  she  was  alone.  He  only  wanted  her  to 
take  more  emphatic  notice  of  him;  iie -oaiy  Avaiited_  to— be-soxae- 
tliing-more  special  in.  her  remembraiice  than  he  could  yet  believe 
himself  likely  to  be.  He  was  rather  impatient-underlihat-  open 
ardent  goodwill,  which  he  saw  was  her  usual  state  of  feeling.  The 
renaote  worship  of  a  woman  throned  out  of  their  reach  plays  a 
great  part  in  men's  lives,  but  in  most  cases  the  worshipper  longs 
for  some  c[uee_nlyL.rflcognitioii,.  some  approving^^sign.  by  which  his 
soul's  sovereign  may  cheer  him  without  descending  from  her  high 
place.  That  was  precisely  what  Will  wanted.  But  there  were 
plenty  of  spntradictions  in  his  imaginative  demands.  It  was 
beautiful  to  see  how~Dorothea's  eyes  turned  with-wifely  anxiety 
and  beseechifig  to  Mr  Casaubon :  she  would  have  lost  some  of 
her  halo  if  she  had  been  without  that  ,duteous  preoccupation ; 
and  yet  at  the  next  moment  the  husband's  sandy  absorjotion  of 
such  nectar  was  too  intolerable ;  and  Will's  longing  to  say 
damaging  things  about  him  was  jDerhaps  not  the  less  tormenting 
because  he  felt  the  strongest  reasons  for  restraining  it. 

Will  had  not  been  invited  to  dine  the  next  day.  Hence  hf^  per- 
suaded himself  that  he  was  bound  to  call,  and  that  the  only  eligible 
time  was  t^  middle  of  the  day,  when  ]\Ir  Casaubon  would  not  be 
at-home. 

Dorothea,  who  had  not  been  made  aware  that  her  former  re- 
ception of  Will  had  displeased  her  husband,  had  no  hesitation 
about  seeing  him,  especially  as  he  might  be  come  to  pay  a  fare- 
well visit.  When  he  entered  she  was  looking  at  some  cameos 
wJiich_she-had  been  buying  for  Celia.  She  greeted  Will  as  if 
his  visit  were  quite  a  matter  of  course,  and  said  at  once,  having 
a  cameo  bracelet  in  her  hand — 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come.  Perhaps  you  understand  all  about 
cameos,  and  can  tell  me  if  these  are  really  good.  I  Avished  to  have 
you  with  us  in  choosing  them,  but  Mr  Casaubon  objected  :  he 
thought  there  was  not  time.  He  will  tinish  his  work  to-morrow, 
and  we  shall  go  away  in  three  days.  I  have  been  uneasy  about 
these  cameos.     Pi'ay  sit  down  and  look  at  them." 

"  I  am  not  particularly  knowing,  but  there  can  be  no  great  mis- 
take about  these  little  Homeric  bits  :  tli^y- -ace-_fi2£C[uisitely  neat. 
And^the  -colottP-is-iixie-i Jt,  will  just  suit_you." 

"  Oh,  they  are  for  my  sister,  Avho  has  quite  a  different  com- 
plexion. You  saw  her  with  me  at  Lowick  :  she  is  light-haired 
and  very  pretty — at  least  I  think  so.  We  were  never  so  long 
away  from  each  other  in  our  lives  before.  She  is  a  great  pet,  and 
ijever  was  naughty  in  her  life.  I  found  out  before  I  came  away 
that  she  wanted  me  to  buy  her  some  cameos,  and  I  should  be  sorry 
for  them  not  to  be  good — after  their  kind."  Dorothea  added  the 
last  words  with  a  smile. 

"  You  seem  not  to  care  about  cameos,"  said  Will,  seating  himself 
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at  some  distance  from  her,  and  observing  her  while  she  closed  the 
cases. 

"No,  frankly,  I  don't  think  them  a  great  object  in  life,"  said 
Dorothea. 

"  I  fear  you  are  a  heretic  about  art  generally.     How  is  that  ?  ^J^ 
shnulf]   hfiiV"  evpected   y-n  tr>  ^^e  very  sensitiv^e  to  the  beautiful 

'*^'^ryw^^^''p  " 

"  I   suppose   I  _am   dull — abnnt many   thingf!,"   said   Dorothea, 

simply.  "  I-fihot4d- like--ta_make-Jife  beautiful — Ljnean  every- 
body's life.  And  then  all  this  immense  expense  of-  art,  that  seems 
soniehow  to  Jie^outside  life  and  make  it  no  better  for  the  world, 
paidis  x)ne.  It^^xiilajniy^enjnymenL  of  anything  wlienj^amjnacle 
to_<-.liink  tha,t  most  pnnplo  nre-slmt  out  f  roffl-it." 

"I  call  that  the  fanaticism  nf  gynipa.thy,"  said  Will,  impetuously. 
"You  might  say  the  same  of  landscape,  of  poetry,  of  all  refine- 
ment. If -yoB-oftffied-  it  out  y^u-onght  to  be  miserable  in  your 
own-g©odness,  and  +um  evil  that  you  might  have  no  advantage 
over  others,  jhe^best  pietyjato-enjoy — when  yon  oaji.  You  are 
ctoing  the  most  then  to  save  the  earth's  character  as  an  agreeable 
planet.  Ajid_en4£>y4ii(jnL  ladiales.  It  is  of  no  use  to  try  and  take 
care  of  all  the  world ;  that  is  being  taken  care  o£  wJien  you  feel 
delight— in  art  or  in  anything  else.  Would  you  turn  all  the  youth 
of  the  world  into  a  tragic  chorus,  wailing  and  moralising  over 
misery  ?  I  suspect  that  you  have  some  false  belief  in  the  virtues 
of  misery,  and  want  to  make  your  life  a  martyrdom."  Will  had 
gone  further  than  he  intended,  and  checked  himself.  But  Doro- 
thea's thought  was  not  taking  just  the  same  direction  as  his  own, 
and  she  answered  without  any  special  emotion — 

"  Indeed  you  mistake  me.  I  am  not  a  sad,  melancholy  creature. 
I  am  never  unhappy  long  together.  I  am  angry  and  naughty— 
not  like  Celia :  I  have  a  great  outburst,  and  then  all  seems 
glorious  again.  I  cannot  help  believing  in  glorious  things  in  a 
blind  sort  of  way.  I  should  be  quite  willing  to  enjoy  the  art  here, 
but  there  is  so  much  that  I  don't  know  the  reason  of — so  much 
that  seems  to  me  a  consecration  of  ugliness  rather  than  beauty. 
The  painting  and  sculpture  may  be  wonderful,  but  the  feeling  is 
often  low  and  brutal,  and  sometimes  even  ridiculous.  Here  and 
there  I  see  what  takes  me  at  once  as  noble — something  that  I 
might  compare  with  the  Alban  Mountains  or  the  sunset  from 
the  Pincian  Hill ;  but  that  makes  it  tlie  grea.t^r  pityjbhat,  tliei'B  is 
so  little  of  the  best- ki«dr-aniong  alllhat  mass  of  things  oypt  whif'h- 
men  havl?  toiled  so." 

"  Of  course  there  is  always  a  great  deal  of  poor  work  :  the  rarer 
things  want  that  soil  to  grow  in." 

"  Oh  dear,"  said  Dorothea,  taking  up  that  thought  into  the  chief 
current  of  her  anxiety,  "  I^.e  itmust  be  very  difficult  to  jip  any- 
thing^^od.    I  have  often  felt  since  I  have  been  in  Home  that  most- 
of  ourJives  Avould  loek-iBueh  uglier  and  more  buiiglin^Jiianjthe- 
piGtures,  if  they  could  be  put  on  the  wall." 

Dorothea  parted  her  lips  again  as  if  she  were  going  to  say  more, 
but  changed  her  mind  and  paused. 

"  You  are  too  young — it  ia-an  anachroniam-for-you  to  have  such 
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thoughts,"  said  Will  energetically,  with  a  quick  shake  of  the  head 
naBrtuai  to  him.  '^Xqil  talk  as  if  you  had  never  known  any 
youth..  It  is  monstrous— as  if  you  had' had  a  vision  of  Hades  in 
your  cliildhood,  like  the  boy  in  the  legend.  You  have  been 
brought  up  in  some  of  those  horrible  notions  that  choose  the 
sweetest  women  to  devour — like  Minotaurs.  And  now  you  will 
ga.andJ3e  shut  up  in^  that  stone  prison  at  Lowick  :  you  will  be 
buried-ali-ve.  It  makes  me  savage  to  think  of  it !  I  would  rather 
never  have  seen  you  than  think  of  you  with  such  a  prospect." 

Will  again  feared  that  he  had  gone  too  far ;  but  the  meaning 
we  attach  to  words  depends  on  our  feeling,  and  his  tone  of  angry 
regret  had  so  much  kindness  in  it  for  Dorothea's  heart,  which  had 
always  been  giving  out  ardour  and  had  never  been  fed  with  much 
from  the  living  beings  around  her,  tliat  she  felt  a  new  sense  of 
gratitude  and  answered  with  a  gentle  smile — 

"It  is  very  good  of  you  to  be  anxious  about  me.    li^is  beeause     . 
you  did  not  like  Lowick  yourself :   you  had  set  your  heart  on      ^^ 
another  kind  of  life.     But  Lowick  is  my  chosen  home." 

The  last  sentence  was  spoken  with  an  almost  solemn  cadence, 
and  Will  did  not  know  what  to  say,  since  it  would  not  be  useful 
for  him  to  embrace  her  slippers,  and  tell  her  that  he  would  die 
for  her  :  it  was  clear  that  she  required  nothing  of  the  sort ;  and 
they  were  both  silent  for  a  moment  or  two,  when  Dorothea  began 
again  with  an  air  of  saying  at  last  what  had  been  in  her  mind 
beforehand. 

"  I  wanted  to  ask  you  again  about  something  you  said  the  other 
day.  Perhaps  it  was  half  of  it  your  lively  way  of  speaking  :  I 
notice  that  you  like  to  put  things  strongly ;  I  myself  often 
exaggerate  when  I  speak  hastily." 

"  What  was  it  ? "  said  Will,  observing  that  she  spoke  with  a 
timidity  quite  new  in  her.  "  I  have  a  hyperbolical  tongue :  it 
catches  fire  as  it  goes.     I  daresay  I  shall  have  to  retract." 

"  Dmeari  what  you  said  about  the  necessity  of  knowing  German 
— I  mean,  for  the  subjects  that  Mr  Casaubon  is  engaged  in.  I 
have  been  thinking  about  it  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  with  Mr 
Qasaubpn's  learning  he  must  have  before  him  the  same  materials 
as"  German  scliolars— hasTie  liotT"  Dorothea's  timidity  was  due 
■"to  afr  indistinct  consciousness  that  she  was  in  the  strange  situation 
of  consulting  a  third  person  about  the  adequacy  of^]y]>,Casaubon's 
learning.  ~      

"  Not  exactly  the  same  materials,"  said  Will,  thinking  that  he 
would  be  duly  reserved.  "  He  is  not  an  Orientalist,  you  know. 
He  does  not  profess  to  have  more  than  ggcond-hand  knowledge 
there."  ~~  ~~" 

"But  there  are  very  valuable  books  about  antiquities  which 
were  written  a  long  while  ago  by  scholars  who  knew  nothing 
about  these  modern  things  ;  and  they  are  still  used.  Why  should 
Mr  Casaubon's  not  be  valuable,  like  theirs  ? "  said  Dorothea,  with 
more  remonstrant  energy.  She  was  impelled  to  have  the  argument 
aloud,  which  she  had  beenTiaving  in  her  own  mind, 
^^hat  depends  on  the  line  of  study  taken,"  said  Will,  also 
getting  a  tone  of  rejoinder.      "The  subject   Mr  Casaubon  has 
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1  •  ^  n«  rhemistrv:  new  discoveries  are  con- 
chosen  is  as  cl^a^^g^^S  as  cnemi  ^  Who  wants  a  system  on  the 
stantly  making  new  points  ot.iew^^v  p.^^acelsus  ?     Do 

basis  of  the  four  elements    or^  "^^^       ^^^.^^       ^  little  way  after 
you  not  see  th^titosoio-oise JJ^^Q  |e^       _  »^^  ^^       their 

''l^^&^k'^^^^oWmr.^  Dorothea,  with  a 
-"^^w  canyoubear  to  speak  so  iig      y    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

look  between  sorrow  and  a?^Ser-  „  ^^  .      .^^  2    I  wonder 

could  be  sadder  f-^f^^t^^^^'ofr^-^^^^^      that  a 
it  does  not  aflfect  y^^^^  ^f.^/^iS  goodness,  power,  and  learning 

Sa  Jf^^fSS,  ^ndlndignant  with  WilTfor  T^a^g 

f ^IS  in?;ositiorto:xt4  SrSung  toward  Mr  CasauW : 
it  would  bo  at  best  ^^S^i^H^i^f  colouring  deeply.     "|  am 

Svtfnoe'lstth' g^aX-^tl^rnever  to  have  a  striving  good 

enough  to  be  called  a  iai  ure.  determined  to  change  the 

"I  quite  agree  with  you  /f'^^J'^^^^^^  n,y  n,ind  not  to  run 

situation-"  so  «^^«V.^>t^\^^£lU^'  M^  generosity 

that  risk  of  never  framing  a  failure  ^^  renounce  the 

has  perhaps  been  dangerous  to  me  ^a^^^  to_England  shortly 
liberty  it  has  given  me.     l^ffig^^-^-^j^^-^^j^^^  myself?^ 

S'gift  '^p^^^'^^^^  -'^^  -  --' "" 

your  welfare."     ,  . ,     p,-,Qvin-]i  fr>  serve  instead  of  love, 

rising —  •    ,> 

"I  am  so  glad  we  met  m  Kome.  _  i  .      I^_^^.^  ^^^^  y„„ 

"And  I  have  made  you  angry,   sara 
think  ill  of  me."  ,  always  angry  with  people 

"Oh  no.    My.  sister  tells  me      am  j     ^  _^_^  ^^|.  ^ 

StkTof  ufer  In  the  end'i  am  usually' obliged  to  thmk  rll  of 
"iui/^^o'? dfn't  "^Tt'i  bave  made  myself  an  unpleasant 
*Sf ot'at  Inf^iA  Dorothea,  with  the  most  open  kindness.  "  I 
-''J^lrwas^"o^quite  contented,  thinking  that  he  would  appa- 
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rently  have  been  of  more  importance  if  he  had  been  disliked  He 
said  nothing,  but  looked  dull,  not  to  say  sulky  "isiiKea.     Me 

went  m  IheerSv  ""^f  itt^  *^  '''  T}''''  ^^^  ^i"  ^^"  Dorothea 
v:^imi(l?;.e  n^rthtXtfXrpl^^^^^  f  fCld^f 
very  narrow-there  are  so  many  things,  besides  minting  fli/? 
am  .qmteagnor.nt  of.  You  woufd  harlf;  Seve  So^mt  I  htve 
taken  in  oixmi^  and  litera^re,  which  you  know  so  much  of  T 
n'p^'eU'' '  ^'"'  — 1-^^1  turn  out^to  be  :  perhaps"  you  will 

ch:;sr\ii?r:hair^\:x?i^^^^  v 

that  discernment  is  but  a  gand  piayin|  wiJh'  finely'orrfd  varS 
on  the  chords  of  emotion-g,._sauL  Jui  which^inaiedsa  msSSl 

ot  knowledge      One  may  have  that  condition  by  ijts oiily  '^    ^^^' 

-But  you  leave  out  the  poems,"  said  Dorothea      "T  fhTr.l.  +r, 
IIZT''^  to  con,plete  tlfe  poet.     I  uiKlerstand  what  you  ,1 J 
about  knowledge  passing  into  feeling,  for  that^eema  S.p  W 
^^^^^-     But  I  am  sure' I  coulf^r%1^o-ductt 

"X(lu.a2:t^pQem— and  that  is  to  be  the  best  part  of  a  riopt 
what  makes  up  the  poet's  consciousness  in  his  best  moods^^saM 
W  1    showing  such  originality  as  we  all  share  with  the  mornfn^ 
and  the  spring-time  and  other  endless  renewals  morning 

wni  ""^  T^^^-f^  *°  t®?'^  '^"  «^i^  Dorothea;  laughing  out  her 
words  m  a  bird-like  modulation,  and  looking  at  Will  w?th  Dlavful 

kind  tbiV  T  u  ''^''''  t"  %^ything  that  would  be  what  ymi  call 
k  nd-that  I  could  ever  be  of  the  slightest  service  to  you  I  fear  / 
shall  never  have  the  opportunity."     Will  spoke  with  f^ervour 

Oh  yes  said  Dorothea,  cordially.  "  It  will  come  an d  f  .1.^11 
remember  how  well  you  wish  me.  I  quite  hoped  that  we  should 
Mr  CaTaubon  ""  T)^"'  '""  you-beca^use  of  y?ur  refati^nshiplo 
ni^l  W-iT  ^^'•'^''^  ^.^^  a  certain  liquid  brightness  in  her  eves 

and  Will -was  conscious  that  Kis  own  were  obevins  a  law  of  LfTf  ' 

alf  if^^'^..*^"-  Jhl  -""^io^'^'  Mr  Casaubrw?ufd  hl^^fpS 
all  if  anything  at  that  moment  could  have  spoiled  the  subdnino^ 
^  "'^I'Vwl'^'"-^  dignity  of  her  noble  unsuspSus  inLperience^ 
And  there  is  one  thing  even  now  that  you  ciTfo''S 
Dorothea,  nsmg  and  walking  a  little  way  under  the  strength 
of  a  recurring  impulse.     "Promise  me  that  you  will  not  aS 

It  was^myiX^^Sttomi^^^^^^^^^^^^  ''  ^^^  '  -^^  '^^  to  it. 

lo|5ng  Sa^vllTaU^^^^^^^  '^^  '^'^'  ^^^^"^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^PP-*^  Will, 
If  he  nevir^f.',-^  ^^^^P^'^^^se  you,"  said  Will,  reddening  however 

fJopfiio  .  o   J  \^?-i?^  Atejiaet  must  know  how  to  hate   savq 

Goethe,  and  Will  was  atlS^t  ready  with  that  accompHshment 
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He  said  that  ^^^ J^^^J^.^Z^^'^l^^^^  Zt'^ZtS. 

St^hS  |:.f  hZT^er   iS  ind  they   exchanged    a    simple 

"  P^,f  ^mna  out  of  the  norte  cochere  he  met  Mr  Ca_saubon,  and  that 
But  going  out  oirne/  ^^^  ^^.^   ^^^^^^^   pohtely 

^' vlT^he  Bkasure  of  any  further  leave-taking  on  the  morrow, 
:S:f  would  b?sufficientfy  crowded  with  the  preparations  for 

n  ami  tSTe  by  which  we  imply  that  any  subject,  whether  private 
S^'ublic?doesU  interest  us  enough  to  wish  for  a  further  remark 

^^^at  1:  ^^X'n.;  "^^^^  Mr  Casaubon  (h^^lways  said 

"  ^^r  iS:  :!S  t  "Sr^t  t:;?^t.nderingat  once, 
and  to  gfveTp  his  dependence  on  your  generosity.  He  means 
??on  to  go  back  to  England,  and  work  his  own  way  I  thought 
you  woufd  consider  that  a 'good  sign/'  said  Dorothea,  with  an 
flTiriealino-  look  into  her  husbands  , neutral Jace.  •.  •  i    i,,, 

-^^2^^^ge  mention  the  precise  order  of  occupation  to  which  he 

"^'f  o'^But  hnSd  that  he  felt  the  danger  which  lay  for  hiin 
in  your  generosity.      Of  course  he  will  wn  e  to   you  about  it. 
Do  you  not  think  better  of  him  for  his  resolve?    ^^^ 
"l  shall  await  his   communication   on  the   subject,     said   Mi 

^"^'ftdd  him  I  was  sure  that  the  thing  you  considered  in  all 
vou  did  for  him  was  his  own  welfare.     I  remembered  your  goodness 
L  what  you  said  about  him  when  I  first  saw  him  at  Lo^vlck, 
<?iifl  Dorothea   putting  her  hand  on  her  husbands.  ,  .      , , 

""iS^a/towa&UOnV'.said  Mr  Casaubon,  l-J-g  ^is  oth^r 
hanTWDorothea's  in  conscientious  acceptajice.^of.lier  .caress, 
but  with  a  glance  which  he  could  not  hinder  from  being  .uneasy 
''ThryounSn;  I  confess,  is  not  otherwise  an  object  of  interest 
to  me  n^r  need  we,  I  thiAk,  discuss  his  future  course,  which  it 
Lr^^t'oSrs  to  determine  beyond  the  limits  which  I  have  sufficiently 


indicated."  . 

Dorothea  did  not  mention  Will  again. 


BOOK     III. 
WAITING    FOR    DEATH. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 


"Your  horses  of  the  Suu,"  he  said, 
"  And  Urst-rate  whip  Apollo  ! 
Wliate'er  they  be,  I'll  eat  my  head, 
But  I  will  beat  them  hollow." 


Fred  Yixcy,  we  have  seen,  had  a  debt  on  his  mind,  and  though  no 
such  immaterial  burthen  could  dejDress  that  buoyant-hearted  j^oung 
gentleman  for  many  hours  together,  there  were  circumstances 
connected  with  this  debt  which  made  the  thought  of  it  unusually 
importunate.  The  creditor  was  Mr  Bambridge,  a  horse-dealer 
of  the  neighbourhood,  whose  company  was  much  sought  in 
Middlemarch  by  young  men  understood  to  be  "addicted  to 
pleasure."  During  the  vacations  Fred  had  naturally  required 
more  amusements  than  he  had  ready  money  for,  and  Mr  Bam- 
bridge had  been  accommodating  enough  not  only  to  trust  him  for 
the  hire  of  horses  and  the  accidental  expense  of  ruining  a  tine 
hunter,  but  also  to  make  a  small  advance  by  which  he  might 
be  able  to  meet  some  losses  at  billiards.  The  total  debt  was  a 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  Bambridge  was  in  no  alarm  about 
his  money,  being  sure  that  young  Vincy  had  backers  ;  but  he 
liad  required  something  to  show  for  it,  and  Fred  had  at  first 
given  a  bill  with  his  own  signature.  Three  months  later  he  had 
renewed  this  bill  with  the  signature  of  Caleb  Garth.  On  both 
occasions  Fred  had  felt  confident  that  he  should  meet  the  bill 
himself,  having  ample  funds  at  disposal  in  his  own  hopefulness. 
You  will  hardly  demand  that  his  confidence  should  have  a  basis 
in  external  facts  ;  such  confidence,  we  know,  is  something  less 
coarse  and  materialistic  :  it  is  a  comfortable  disposition  leading 
us  to  expect  that  the  wisdom  of  providence  or  the  folly  of  our 
friends,  the  mysteries  of  luck  or  the  still  greater  mystery  of  our 
high  individual  value  in  the  universe,  will  bring  about  agreeable 
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issues,  such  as  are  consistent  with  our  good  taste  in  costume, 
and  our  general  preference  for  the  best  style  of  thing.  Fred 
felt  sure  that  he  should  have  a  present  from  his  uncle,  that  he 
should  have  a  run  of  luck,  that  by  dint  of  "  swapping  "  he  should 
gradually  metamorphose  a  horse  worth  forty  pounds  into  a  horse 
that  would  fetch  a  hundred  at  any  moment — "judgment"  being 
always  equivalent  to  an  unspecified  sum  in  hard  cash.  And  in 
any  case,  even  supposing  negations  which  only  a  morbid  distrust 
could  imagine,  Fred  had  always  (at  that  time)  his  father's  pocket 
as  a  last  resource,  so  that  his  assets  of  hopefulness  had  a  sort  of 
gorgeous  superfluity  about  them.  Of  what  might  be  the  capacity 
of  his  father's  pocket,  Fred  had  only  a  vague  notion  :  was  not  trade 
elastic  ?  And  would  not  the  deficiencies  of  one  year  be  made  up 
for  by  the  surplus  of  another?  The  Vincys  lived  in  an  easy 
profuse  way,  not  with  any  new  ostentation,  but  according  to 
the  family  habits  and  traditions,  so  that  the  children  had  no 
standard  of  economy,  and  the  elder  ones  retained  some  of  their 
infantine  notion  that  their  father  might  pay  for  anything  if  he 
would.  Mr  Vincy  himself  had  expensive  Middlemarch  habits — 
spent  money  on  coursing,  on  his  cellar,  and  on  dinner-giving,  while 
mamma  had  those  running  accounts  with  tradespeople,  which  give 
a  cheerful  sense  of  getting  everything  one  wants  without  any 
question  of  payment.  But  it  was  in  the  nature  of  fathers,  Fred 
knew,  to  bully  one  about  expenses :  there  was  always  a  little 
storm  over  his  extravagance  if  he  had  to  disclose  a  debt,  and  Fred 
disliked  bad  weather  within  doors.  He  was  too  filial  to  be 
disrespectful  to  his  father,  and  he  bore  the  thunder  with  the 
certainty  that  it  was  transient ;  but  in  the  meantime  it  was 
disagreeable  to  see  his  mother  cry,  and  also  to  be  obliged  to 
look  sulky  instead  of  having  fun  ;  for  Fred  was  so  good-temiDered 
that  if  he  looked  glum  under  scolding,  it  was  chiefly  for  propriety's 
sake.  The  easier  course  plainly,  was  to  renew  the  bill  with  a 
friend's  signature.  Why  not?  With  the  superfluous  securities  of 
hope  at  his  command,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have 
increased  other  people's  liabilities  to  any  extent,  but  for  the  fact 
that  men  whose  names  were  good  for  anything  were  usually 
pessimists,  indisposed  to  believe  that  the  universal  order  of 
things  would  necessarily  be  agreeable  to  an  agreeable  young 
gentleman. 

With  a  favour  to  ask  we  review  our  list  of  friends,  do  justice 
to  their  more  amiable  qualities,  forgive  their  little  offences,  and 
concerning  each  in  turn,  try  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  he 
will  be  eager  to  oblige  us,  our  own  eagerness  to  be  obliged  being 
as  communicable  as  other  warmth.  Still  thei'e  is  always  a  certain 
number  who  are  dismissed  as  but  moderately  eager  until  the 
others  have  refused ;  and  it  happened  that  Fred  checked  off  all 
his  friends  but  one,  on  the  ground  that  ajDplying  to  them  would 
be  disagreeable ;  being  implicitly  convinced  that  he  at  least 
(whatever  might  be  maintained  about  mankind  generally)  had 
a  right  to  be  free  from  anything  disagreeable.  That  he  should 
ever  fall  into  a  thoroughly  uni^leasant  position — wear  trousers 
shrunk  with  washing,  eat  cold  mutton,  have  to  walk  for  want 
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of  a  horse,  or  to  "duck  under"  in  any  sort  of  way— was  an  ab- 
surdity irreconcilable  with  those  cheerful  intuitions  implanted 
in  him  by  nature.  And  Fred  winced  under  the  idea  of  being 
looked  down  upon  as  wanting  funds  for  small  debts.  Thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  friend  whom  he  chose  to  apply  to  was  at 
once  the  poorest  and  the  kindest— namely,  Caleb  Garth. 

Ihe  Garths  were  very  fond  of  Fred,  as  he  was  of  them  •  for 
when  he  and  Eosamond  were  little  ones,  and  the  Garths  were 
M^""  °.Y'  'f  ^^^^^'^  connection  between  the  two  families  through 
Mr  ieatherstones  double  marriage  (the  first  to  Mr  Garth's  sister 
and  the  second  to  Mrs  Vincy's)  had  led  to  an  acquaintance  which 
was  carried  on  between  the  children  rather  than  the  parents  :  the 
wSf"'!  I  *ff  together  out  of  their  toy  tea-cups,  and  spent 
whoe  days  together  m  play.  Mary  was  a  little  hoyden,  and 
J^red  at  SIX  years  old  thought  her  the  nicest  girl  in  the  world 

fuf^!Zu  T^''  "^'^  'n^t,  ^  '^^^^^  ^"^g  ^^"«li  lie  had  cut  from  an 
imbrella.  Through  all  the  stages  of  his  education  he  had  kept 
his  affection  for  the  Garths,  and  his  habit  of  going  to  their  house 
as  a  second  home,  though  any  intercourse  between  them  and  the 
elders  ot  his  family  had  long  ceased.  Even  when  Caleb  Garth 
was  prosperous,  the  Vincys  were  on  condescending  terms  with 

M-^  if  f  ^^'^'']  ^°'"  *^,'^^^  ^^^^  iiice   distinctions  of  rank  in 

Middlemarch;  and  though  old  manufacturers  could  not  any  more 
than  dukes  be  connected  with  none  but  equals,  they  were  conscious 
ot  an  inherent  social  superiority  which  was  defined  with  great 
?lf  ^^r"V?'"''fu'?^'  J^^l^",^'^  ^^'^'^^y  expressible  theoretically.  Since 
then  Mr  Garth  had  failed  m  the  building  business,  which  he  had 
unfortunately  added  to  his  other  avocations  of  surveyor,  valuer, 
and  agent,  had  conducted  that  business  for  a  time  entirely  for  the 
benefit  of  his  assignees,  and  had  been  living  narrowly,  exerting 
himself  to  the  utmost  that  he  might  after  all  pay  twenty  shilling? 
n  the  pound.  He  had  now  achieved  this,  and  from  all  who  did 
not  t  link  it  a  bad  precedent,  his  honourable  exertions  had  won 
him  due  esteem ;  but  m  no  part  of  the  world  is  genteel  visiting 
X?^fv   ""'"  ''*""•"''  ^^\the  absence  of  suitable  furniture  and  coSS 

Mr^  rlX'"''[y'^-  ^{?  ^^^?y  ^^^^  ^^^^^^-  ^^^'^  ^t  her  ease  with 
Mis  Garth,  and  frequently  spoke  of  her  as  a  woman  who  had  had 

teacW  bJ.  ^%  bread -meaning  that  Mrs  Garth  had  been  a 
teac  er  before  her  marriage;  in  which  case  an  intimacy  with 
Lmdley  Murray  and  Mangnall's  Questions  was  something  like 
a  drapers  discrimination  of  calico  trade-marks,  or  a  courie?'s  ac^ 
quamtance  with  foreign  countries:  no  womaA  who  was  better 
iV^Fltf  ^Y  '?'S^^  ^^^"\^f  ^^d  «i^«^  ^^^ry  had  been  keeping 
rf..fK  1  Tt"''^^  ^"'^'^'  ^^^«  Viney's  want  of  liking  for  thf 
Garths  had  been  converted  into  something  more  pofitive  bv 
alarm  lest  Fred  should  engage  himself  to  this  plain  g£l,  whose 

EertokJ'*^  r  '""'h  l''''"^^^.  ^^y"  F^-^^^'  being  awfre  of  ^i^ 
never  spoke  at  home  of  his  visits  to  Mrs  Garth,  wlich  had  of  late 

MarvTnS.^T^^?.*'  '^'  iii<^reasing  ardour  of  his  affection  for 
MW^  f^  1^^  "'''  the  more  towards  those  who  belonged  to  her 
Mr  Garth  had  a  small  office  in  the  town,  and  to  this  Fred  went 

with  his  request.     He  obtained  it  without  much  difficulty    for 
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a  large  amount  of  painful  experience  had  not  sufficed  to  make 
Caleb  Garth  cautious  al)out  his  own  affairs,  or  distrustful  of  his 
fellow-men  when  they  had  not  proved  themselves  untrustworthy  • 
and  he  had  the  highest  opinion  of  Fred,  was  "  sure  the  lad  would 
turn  out  well — an  open  aft'ectionate  fellow,  with  a  good  bottom 
to  his  character — you  might  trust  him  for  anything."  Such  w^as 
Caleb's  psychological  argument.  He  was  one  of  those  rare  men 
who  are  rigid  to  themselves  and  indulgent  to  others.  He  had  a 
certain  shame  about  his  neighbours'  errors,  and  never  spoke  of 
them  Avillingly  ;  hence  he  was  not  likely  to  divert  his  mind  from 
the  best  mode  of  hardening  timber  and  other  ingenious  devices 
in  order  to  preconceive  those  errors.  If  he  had  to  blame  any  one, 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  move  all  the  papers  within  his  reach, 
or  describe  various  diagrams  with  his  stick,  or  make  calculations 
with  the  odd  money  in  his  pocket,  before  he  could  begin ;  and 
he  would  rather  do  other  men's  work  than  find  fault  with  their 
doing.     I  fear  he  was  a  bad  disciplinarian. 

When  Fred  stated  the  circumstances  of  his  debt,  his  wish  to 
meet  it  without  troubling  his  father,  and  the  certainty  that  the 
money  would  be  forthcoming  so  as  to  cause  no  one  any  incon- 
venience, Caleb  pushed  his  spectacles  upward,  listened,  looked 
into  his  favourite's  clear  young  eyes,  and  believed  him,  not  dis- 
tinguishing confidence  about  the  future  from  veracity  about  the 
past ;  but  he  felt  that  it  was  an  occasion  for  a  friendly  hint  as  to 
conduct,  and  that  before  giving  his  signature  he  must  give  a  rather 
strong  admonition.  Accoi'dingly,  he  took  the  paper  and  lowered 
his  spectacles,  measured  the  space  at  his  command,  reached  his 
pen  and  examined  it,  dipped  it  in  the  ink  and  examined  it  again, 
then  pushed  the  paper  a  little  way  from  him,  lifted  up  his  spec- 
tacles again,  showed  a  deepened  depression  in  the  outer  angle 
of  his  bushy  eyebrows,  which  gave  his  face  a  peculiar  mildness 
(pardon  these  details  for  once — you  Avould  have  learned  to  love 
them  if  you  had  known  Caleb  Garth),  and  said  in  a  comfortable 
tone — 

"  It  was  a  misfortune,  eh,  that  breaking  the  horse's  knees  ? 
And  then,  these  exchanges,  they  don't  answer  when  you  have 
'cute  jockeys  to  deal  with.     You'll  be  wiser  another  time,  my  boy." 

Whereupon  Caleb  drew  down  his  spectacles,  and  proceeded  to 
write  his  signature  with  the  care  which  he  always  gave  to  that 
jDerformance  ;  for  whatever  he  did  in  the  way  of  business  he  did 
well.  He  contemplated  the  large  well-jDroportioned  letters  and 
final  flourish,  with  his  head  a  trifle  on  one  side  for  an  instant, 
then  handed  it  to  Fred,  said  "  Good-bye,"  and  returned  forthwith 
to  his  absorption  in  a  plan  for  Sir  James  Chettam's  new  farm- 
buildings. 

Either  because  his  interest  in  this  work  thrust  the  incident 
of  the  signature  from  his  memory,  or  for  some  reason  of  which 
Caleb  was  more  conscious,  Mrs  Garth  remained  ignorant  of  the 
afiair. 

Since  it  occurred,  a  change  had  come  over  Fred's  skj^,  which 
altered  his  view  of  the  distance,  and  was  the  reason  why  his  uncle 
Featherstone's  present  of  money  was  of  importance  enough  to 
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make  his  colour  come  and  go,  first  with  a  too  definite  expectation, 
and  afterwards  with  a  proportionate  disappointment.  His  failure 
in  jDassing  his  examination  had  made  his  accumulation  of  college 
debts  the  more  unpardonal)le  by  his  father,  and  there  had  been 
an  unj^recedented  storm  at  home.  Mr  Vincy  had  sworn  that  if 
he  had  anything  more  of  that  sort  to  put  up  with,  Fred  should 
turn  out  and  get  his  living  how  he  could  ;  and  he  had  never  yet 
quite  recovered  his  good-humoured  tone  to  his  son,  who  had 
especially  enra_ged  him  by  saying  at  this  stage  of  things  that  he 
did  not  want  to  be  a  clergyman,  and  would  rather  not  "go  on 
with  that."  Fred  was  conscious  that  he  would  have  been  yet 
more  severely  dealt  with  if  his  family  as  well  as  himself  had  not 
secretly  regarded  him  as  Mr  Featherstone's  heir  ;  that  old  gentle- 
man's pride  in  him,  and  apparent  fondness  for  him,  serving  in 
the  stead  of  more  exemplary  conduct — just  as  when  a  youthful 
nobleman  steals  jewellery  we  call  the  act  kleptomania,  speak  of 
it  with  a  jDhilosophical  smile,  and  never  think  of  his  being  sent 
to  the  house  of  correction  as  if  he  were  a  ragged  boy  who  had 
stolen  turnips.  In  fact,  tacit  expectations  of  what  would  be  done 
for  him  by  uncle  Featherstone  determined  the  angle  at  which 
most  people  viewed  Fred  Vincy  in  Middlemarch  ;  and  in  his  own 
consciousness,  what  uncle  Featherstone  would  do  for  him  in  an 
emergency,  or  what  he  would  do  simply  as  an  incorjjorated  luck, 
formed  always  an  immeasurable  depth  of  aerial  perspective.  But 
that  present  of  bank-notes,  once  made,  was  measurable,  and  being 
applied  to  the  amount  of  the  debt,  showed  a  deficit  which  had 
still  to  be  filled  up  either  by  Fred's  "judgment"  or  by  luck  in 
some  other  shape.  For  that  little  episode  of  the  alleged  borrow- 
ing, in  which  he  had  made  his  father  the  agent  in  getting  the 
Bulstrode  certificate,  was  a  new  reason  against  going  to  his  father 
for  money  towards  meeting  his  actual  debt.  Fred  was  keen 
enough  to  foresee  that  anger  would  confuse  distinctions,  and  that 
his  denial  of  having  borrowed  expressly  on  the  strength  of  his 
uncle's  will  would  be  taken  as  a  falsehood.  He  had  gone  to  his 
father  and  told  him  one  vexatious  affair,  and  he  had  left  another 
untold :  in  such  cases  the  complete  I'evelation  always  produces 
the  impression  of  a  previous  duplicity.  Now  Fred  piqued  him- 
self on  keeping  clear  of  lies,  and  even  fibs ;  he  often  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  made  a  significant  grimace  at  what  he  called 
llosamond's  fibs  (it  is  only  brothers  who  can  associate  such  ideas 
with  a  lovely  girl) ;  and  rather  than  incur  the  accusation  of  false- 
hood he  would  even  incur  some  trouble  and  self-restraint.  It 
was  under  strong  inward  pressure  of  this  kind  that  Fred  liad 
taken  the  wise  step  of  depositing  the  eighty  pounds  with  his 
mother.  It  was  a  pity  that  he  had  not  at  once  given  them  to 
Mr  Garth  ;  but  he  meant  to  make  the  sum  complete  with  another 
sixty,  and  with  a  view  to  this,  he  had  kept  twenty  pounds  in 
his  own  pocket  as  a  sort  of  seed-corn,  which,  planted  by  judgment, 
and  watered  by  luck,  might  yield  more  than  threefold  —  a  very 
poor  rate  of  multiiDlication  when  the  field  is  a  young  gentleman's 
infinite  soul,  Avith  all  the  numerals  at  command. 
Fred  was  not  a  gambler :  he  had  not  that  specific  disease  in 
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wliich  the  suspension  of  the  whole  nervous  energy  on  a  chance 
or  risk  becomes  as  necessary  as  the  dram  to  the  drunkard  ;  he 
had  only  the  tendency  to  that  diffusive  form  of  gambling  which 
has  no  alcoholic  intensity,  but  is  carried  on  with  the  healthiest 
chyle-fed  blood,  keeioing  up  a  joyous  imaginative  activity  which 
fashions  events  according  to  desire,  and  having  no  fears  about 
its  own  weather,  only  sees  the  advantage  there  must  be  to  others 
in  going  abroad  with  it.  Hopefulness  has  a  pleasure  in  making 
a  tlirow  of  any  kind,  because  the  prospect  of  success  is  certain ; 
and  only  a  more  generous  pleasure  in  offering  as  many  as  possible 
a  share  in  the  stake.  Fred  liked  play,  especially  billiards,  as  he 
liked  hunting  or  riding  a  steeplechase ;  and  he  only  liked  it  the 
better  because  he  wanted  money  and  hoped  to  win.  But  the 
twenty  pounds'  worth  of  seed-corn  had  been  planted  in  vain  in 
the  seductive  green  plot — all  of  it  at  least  which  had  not  been 
dispersed  by  the  roadside — and  Fred  found  himself  close  upon  the 
term  of  paj'^ment  with  no  money  at  command  beyond  the  eighty 
pounds  which  he  had  deposited  with  his  mother.  The  broken- 
winded  horse  which  he  rode  represented  a  present  which  had  been 
made  to  him  a  long  while  ago  by  his  uncle  Featherstone :  his 
father  always  allowed  him  to  keep  a  horse,  ^Ir  Vincy's  own  habits 
making  him  regard  this  as  a  reasonable  demand  even  for  a  son 
who  was  rather  exasperating.  This  horse,  then,  was  Fred's 
property,  and  in  his  anxiety  to  meet  the  imminent  bill  he  de- 
termined to  sacrifice  a  possession  without  which  life  would  cer- 
tainly be  worth  little.  He  made  the  resolution  with  a  sense  of 
heroism — heroism  forced  on  him  by  the  dread  of  breaking  his 
word  to  Mr  Garth,  by  his  love  for  Mary  and  awe  of  her  opinion. 
He  would  start  for  Houndsley  horse-fair  which  was  to  be  held 
the  next  morning,  and — simply  sell  his  horse,  bringing  back  the 
money  by  coach  ? — Well,  the  horse  would  hardly  fetch  more  than 
thirty  jDounds,  and  there  was  no  knowing  what  might  happen  :  it 
would  be  folly  to  balk  himself  of  luck  beforehand.  It  was  a 
hundred  to  one  that  some  good  chance  would  fall  in  his  way ; 
the  longer  he  thought  of  it,  the  less  possible  it  seemed  that  he 
should  not  have  a  good  chance,  and  the  less  reasonable  that  he 
should  not  equip  himself  "with  the  powder  and  shot  for  bringing 
it  do\vn.  He  would  ride  to  Houndsley  with  Bambridge  and  with 
Horrock  "  the  vet,"  and  without  asking  them  anything  expressly, 
he  should  virtually  get  the  benefit  of  their  opinion.  Before  he  set 
out,  Fred  got  the  eighty  pounds  from  his  mother. 

Most  of  those  who  saw  Fred  riding  out  of  Middlemarch  in 
company  with  Bambridge  and  Horrock,  on  his  way  of  course 
to  Houndsley  horse-fair,  thought  that  young  Vincy  was  pleasure- 
seeking  as  usual ;  and  but  for  an  unwonted  consciousness  of  grave 
matters  on  hand,  he  himself  would  have  had  a  sense  of  dissipation, 
and  of  doing  what  might  be  exjDected  of  a  gay  young  fellow. 
Considering  that  Fred  was  not  at  all  coarse,  that  he  rather  looked 
down  on  the  manners  and  speech  of  young  men  who  had  not  been 
to  the  university,  and  that  he  had  written  stanzas  as  pastoral  and 
unvolui^tuous  as  his  flute-playing,  his  attraction  towards  Bam- 
bridge and  Horrock  was  an  interesting  fact  which  -even  the  lo\'e 
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jf  liorse-flesh  would  not  wholly  account  for  without  that  myste- 
rious influence  of  Naming  which  determinates  so  much  of  mortal 
choice.  Under  any  other  name  than  "pleasure"  the  society  of 
Messieurs  Bambridge  and  Horrock  must  certainly  have  been  re- 
garded as  monotonous  ;  and  to  arrive  with  them  at  Houndsley  on 
I  drizzling  afternoon,  to  get  down  at  the  Ked  Lion  in  a  street 
shaded  with  coal-dust,  and  dine  in  a  room  furnished  with  a  dirt- 
jnamelled  map  of  the  county,  a  bad  portrait  of  an  anonymous 
lorse  in  a  stable,  His  Majesty  George  the  Fourth  with  legs  and 
jravat,  and  various  leaden  spittoons,  might  have  seemed  a  hard 
business,  but  for  the  sustaining  power  of  nomenclature  which 
ietermined  that  the  pursuit  of  these  things  was  "gay." 

In  Mr  Horrock  there  was  certainly  an  apparent  unfathomable- 
less  which  ofiered  play  to  the  imagination.  Costume,  at  a  glance, 
^ave  him  a  thrilling  association  with  horses  (enough  to  specify 
:he  hat-brim  which  took  the  slightest  upward  angle  just  to  escape 
:he  susi^icion  of  bending  downwards),  and  nature  had  given  him  a 
:ace  which  by  dint  of  Mongolian  ej^es,  and  a  nose,  mouth,  and 
jhin  seeming  to  follow  his  hat-brim  in  a  moderate  inclination 
ipwards,  gave  the  eflect  of  a  subdued  unchangeable  sceptical 
smile,  of  all  exj^ressions  the  most  tyrannous  over  a  susceptible 
nind,  and,  when  accompanied  by  adequate  silence,  likely  to  create 
;he  reputation  of  an  invincible  understanding,  an  infinite  fund  of 
lumour — too  dry  to  flow,  and  probably  in  a  state  of  immovable 
:rust, — and  a  critical  judgment  which,  if  you  could  ever  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  know  it,  would  be  the  thing  and  no  other.  It  is 
I  i^hysiognomy  seen  in  all  vocations,  but  perhaps  it  has  never 
jeen  more  jDowerful  over  the  youth  of  England  than  in  a  judge 
)f  horses. 

'Sir  Horrock,  at  a  question  from  Fred  about  his  horse's  fetlock, 
;urned  sideways  in  his  saddle,  and  watched  the  horse's  action  for 
;he  space  of  three  minutes,  then  turned  forward,  twitched  his  own 
Dridle,  and  remained  silent  with  a  proflle  neither  more  nor  less 
;ceptical  than  it  had  been. 

The  part  thus  played  in  dialogue  by  !Mr  Horrock  was  terribly 
effective.  A  mixture  of  passions  was  excited  in  Fred — a  mad 
lesire  to  thrash  Horrock's  opinion  into  utterance,  restrained  by 
mxiety  to  retain  the  advantage  of  his  friendship.  There  was 
dways  the  chance  that  Horrock  might  say  something  quite  in- 
valuable at  the  right  moment. 

]\Ir  Bambridge  had  more  open  manners,  and  appeared  to  gi\  e 
'orth  his  ideas  without  economy.  He  was  loud,  robust,  and  was 
;ometinies  sjooken  of  as  being  "given  to  indulgence" — chiefly  in 
iwearing,  drinking,  and  beating  his  wife.  Some  people  who  had 
ost  by  him  called  him  a  vicious  man ;  but  he  regarded  horse- 
lealing  as  the  finest  of  the  arts,  and  might  have  argued  plausibly 
ihat  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  morality.  He  was  undeniably  a 
Drosperous  man,  bore  his  drinking  better  than  others  bore  their 
noderation,  and,  on  the  whole,  flourished  like  the  green  bay-tree. 
But  his  range  of  conversation  was  limited,  and  like  the  flne  old 
;une,  "  Drops  of  brandy,"  gave  you  after  a  while  a  sense  of  return- 
ng  upon  itself  in  a  way  that  might  make  weak  heads  dizzy.     But 
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a  slight  infusion  of  ^Ir  Bambridge  was  felt  to  give  tone  and  char- 
acter to  several  circles  in  Middlemarch ;  and  he  was  a  distin- 
guished figure  in  the  bar  and  billiard-room  at  the  Green  Dragon. 
He  knew  some  anecdotes  about  the  heroes  of  the  turf,  and  various 
clever  tricks  of  Marquesses  and  Viscounts  which  seemed  to  prove 
that  blood  asserted  its  pre-eminence  even  among  blacklegs ;  but 
the  minute  retentiveness  of  his  memory  was  chiefly  shown  about 
the  horses  he  had  himself  bought  and  sold  ;  the  number  of  miles 
they  would  trot  you  in  no  time  without  turning  a  hair  being,  after 
the  lapse  of  years,  still  a  subject  of  passionate  asseveration,  in 
which  he  would  assist  the  imagination  of  his  hearers  by  solemnly 
swearing  that  they  never  saw  anything  like  it.  In  short,  !Mr 
Bambridge  was  a  man  of  pleasure  and  a  gay  companion. 

Fred  was  subtle,  and  did  not  tell  his  friends  that  he  was  going 
to  Houndsley  bent  on  selling  his  horse :  he  wished  to  get  in- 
directly at  their  genuine  opinion  of  its  value,  not  being  aware 
that  a  genuine  opinion  was  the  last  thing  likely  to  be  extracted 
from  such  eminent  critics.  It  was  not  ]Mr  Bambridge's  weakness 
to  be  a  gratuitous  flatterer.  He  had  never  before  been  so  much 
struck  with  the  fact  that  this  unfortunate  bay  was  a  roarer  to  a 
degree  which  required  the  roundest  word  for  perdition  to  give 
you  any  idea  of  it. 

"  You  made  a  bad  hand  at  swapping  when  you  went  to  anybodj^ 
but  me,  Vincy  !  Why,  you  never  threw  your  leg  across  a  finer 
horse  than  that  chestnut,  and  you  gave  him  for  this  brute.  If 
you  set  him  cantering,  he  goes  on  like  twenty  sawyers.  I  never 
heard  but  one  worse  roarer  in  my  life,  and  that  was  a  roan :  it 
belonged  to  Pegwell,  the  corn-factor ;  he  used  to  drive  him  in  his 
gig  seven  years  ago,  and  he  wanted  me  to  take  him,  but  I  said, 
'  Tliank  you,  Peg,  I  don't  deal  in  wind-instruments.'  That  was 
what  I  said.  It  went  the  round  of  the  country,  that  joke  did. 
But,  what  the  hell !  the  horse  was  a  penny  trumpet  to  that 
roarer  of  yours." 

"Why,  you  said  just  now  his  was  worse  than  mine,"  said  Fred, 
more  irritable  than  usual. 

"  I  said  a  lie,  then,"  said  ]\Ir  Bambridge,  emphatically.  "  There 
wasn't  a  penny  to  choose  between  'em." 

Fred  sjDurred  his  horse,  and  they  trotted  on  a  little  way.  ^^^len 
they  slackened  again,  Mr  Bambridge  said — 

"Xot  but  what  the  roan  was  a  better  trotter  than  yours." 

"I'm  quite  satisfied  with  his  paces,  I  know,"  said  Fi^ed,  who 
required  all  the  consciousness  of  being  in  gay  company  to  sup- 
])ort  him ;  "  I  say  his  trot  is  an  uncommonly  clean  one,  eh, 
Horrock?" 

!Mr  Horrock  looked  before  him  with  as  complete  a  neutrality  as 
if  he  had  been  a  portrait  by  a  great  master. 

Fred  gave  up  the  fallacious  hope  of  getting  a  genuine  opinion ; 
but  on  reflection  he  saw  that  Bambridge's  depreciation  and  Hor- 
rock's  silence  were  both  virtually  encouraging,  and  indicated  that 
they  thought  better  of  the  horse  than  they  chose  to  say. 

That  veiy  evening,  indeed,  before  the  fair  had  set  in,  Fred 
thought  he  saw  a  favourable  opening  for  disposing  advantageously 
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of  his  hoi'se,  but  an  opening  which  made  him  congratulate  himself 
on  his  foresight  in  bringing  with  him  his  eighty  pounds.  A  young 
farmer,  acquainted  with  ^Ir  Bambridge,  came  into  the  Red  Lion, 
and  entered  into  conversation  about  parting  with  a  hunter,  which 
he  introduced  at  once  as  Diamond,  implj^ing  that  it  was  a  public 
character.  For  himself  he  only  wanted  a  useful  hack,  which  would 
draw  upon  occasion  ;  being  about  to  mai-ry  and  to  give  up  hunting. 
The  hunter  was  in  a  friend's  stable  at  some  little  distance ;  there  was 
still  time  for  gentlemen  to  see  it  before  dark.  The  friend's  stable 
had  to  be  reached  through  a  back  street  where  you  might  as  easily 
have  been  poisoned  without  expense  of  drugs  as  in  any  grim  street 
of  that  unsanitary  period.  Fred  was  not  fortified  against  disgust 
by  brandy,  as  his  companions  were,  but  the  hope  of  having  at  last 
seen  the  horse  that  would  enable  him  to  make  money  was  ex- 
hilarating enough  to  lead  him  over  the  same  ground  again  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning.  He  felt  sure  that  if  he  did  not  come 
to  a  bargain  with  the  farmer,  Bambridge  would ;  for  the  stress 
of  circumstances,  Fred  felt,  was  sharjDening  his  acuteness  and 
endowing  him  with  all  the  constructive  power  of  suspicion. 
Bambridge  had  run  down  Diamond  in  a  way  that  he  never  would 
have  done  (the  horse  being  a  friend's)  if  he  had  not  thought  of 
buying  it ;  every  one  who  looked  at  the  animal — even  Horrock— 
was  CAddently  impressed  with  its  merit.  To  get  all  the  advantage 
of  being  with  men  of  this  sort,  you  must  know  how  to  draw  your 
inferences,  and  not  be  a  spoon  who  takes  things  literally.  The 
colour  of  the  horse  was  a  dappled  grey,  and  Fred  happened  to 
know  that  Loi'd  !Medlicote's  man  was  on  the  look-out  for  just  such 
a  horse.  After  all  his  running  down,  Bambridge  let  it  out  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  when  the  farmer  was  absent,  that  he  had 
seen  worse  horses  go  for  eighty  pounds.  Of  course  he  contradicted 
himself  twenty  times  over,  but  when  you  know  what  is  likely  to 
be  true  you  can  test  a  man's  admissions.  And  Fred  could  not  but 
reckon  his  own  judgment  of  a  horse  as  worth  something.  The 
farmer  had  paused  over  Fred's  respectable  though  broken-winded 
steed  long  enough  to  show  that  he  thought  it  worth  consideration, 
and  it  seemed  probable  that  he  would  take  it,  with  five-and-twenty 
pounds  in  addition,  as  the  equivalent  of  Diamond.  In  that  case 
Fred,  when  he  had  parted  with  his  new  horse  for  at  least  eighty 
pounds,  would  be  fifty-five  pounds  in  pocket  by  the  transaction, 
and  would  have  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds  towards  meet- 
ing the  bill ;  so  that  the  deficit  temporarily  thrown  on  Mr  Garth 
would  at  the  utmost  be  twenty-five  pounds.  By  the  time  he  was 
hurrying  on  his  clothes  in  the  morning,  he  saw  so  clearly  the 
importance  of  not  losing  this  rare  chance,  that  if  Bambridge  and 
Horrock  had  both  dissuaded  him,  he  would  not  have  been  deluded 
into  a  direct  interpretation  of  their  purpose  :  he  would  have  been 
aware  that  those  deep  hands  held  something  else  than  a  young 
fellow's  interest.  "With  regard  to  horses,  distrust  was  your  only 
clue.  But  scepticism,  as  we  know,  can  never  be  thoroughly 
applied,  else  life  would  come  to  a  standstill :  something  we  must 
believe  in  and  do,  and  whatever  that  something  may  be  called,  it 
is  virtually  our  own  judgment,  even  when  it  seems  like  the  most 
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slavish  reliance  on  another.  Fred  believed  in  the  excellence  of 
his  bargain,  and  even  before  tlie  fair  had  well  set  in,  had  got 
possession  of  the  dappled  grey,  at  the  price  of  his  old  horse  and 
thirty  pounds  in  addition — only  five  pounds  more  than  he  had 
expected  to  give. 

But  he  felt  a  little  worried  and  wearied,  perhaps  with  mental 
debate,  and  without  waiting  for  the  further  gaieties  of  the  horse- 
fair,  he  set  out  alone  on  his  fourteen  miles'  journey,  meaning  to 
take  it  very  quietly  and  keep  his  horse  fresh. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 


•'  The  offender's  sorrow  brings  but  small  relief 
To  him  who  wears  the  strong  offence's  cross." 

— Shakespeare  :  Sonnets. 

I  AM  sorry  to  say  that  only  the  third  day  after  the  propitious 
events  at  Houndsley  Fred  Vincy  had  fallen  into  worse  spirits  than 
he  had  known  in  his  life  before.  Not  that  he  had  been  dis- 
appointed as  to  the  possible  market  for  his  horse,  but  that  before 
the  bai'gain  could  be  concluded  with  Lord  ^ledlicote's  man,  this 
Diamond,  in  which  hope  to  the  amount  of  eighty  pounds  had  been 
invested,  had  without  the  slightest  warning  exhibited  in  the 
stable  a  most  vicious  energy  in  kicking,  had  just  missed  killing 
the  groom,  and  had  ended  in  laming  himself  severely  by  catching 
his  leg  in  a  rope  that  overhung  the  stable-board.  There  was  no 
more  redress  for  this  than  for  the  discovery  of  bad  temper  after 
marriage — which  of  course  old  companions  were  aware  of  before 
the  ceremony.  For  some  reason  or  other,  Fred  had  none  of  his 
usual  elasticity  under  this  stroke  of  ill-fortune  :  he  was  simply 
aware  that  he  had  only  fifty  pounds,  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
his  getting  any  more  at  present,  and  that  the  bill  for  a  hundred 
and  sixty  would  be  presented  in  five  days.  Even  if  he  had 
applied  to  his  father  on  the  plea  that  ]Mr  Garth  should  be  saved 
from  loss,  Fred  felt  smartingly  that  his  father  would  angrily 
refuse  to  rescue  Mr  Garth  from  the  consequence  of  what  he  would 
call  encouraging  extravagance  and  deceit.  He  was  so  utterly 
downcast  that  he  could  frame  no  other  project  than  to  go  straight 
to  !Mr  Garth  and  tell  him  the  sad  truth,  carrying  with  him  the 
fifty  pounds,  and  getting  that  sum  at  least  safely  out  of  his  own 
hands.  His  father,  being  at  the  warehouse,  did  not  yet  know  of 
the  accident :  when  he  did,  he  would  storm  about  the  \-icious 
brute  being  brought  into  his  stable ;  and  before  meeting  that 
lesser  annoyance  Fred  wanted  to  get  away  with  all  his  courage 
to  face  the  greater.  He  took  his  father's  nag,  for  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  when  he  had  told  Mr  Garth,  he  would  ride  to 
Stone  Court  and  confess  all  to  Mary.     In  fact,  it  is  probable  that 
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but  for  ^Mary's  existence  and  Fred's  love  for  her,  his  conscience 
would  have  been  much  less  active  both  in  previously  urging  the 
debt  on  his  thought  and  in  imijelling  him  not  to  spare  himself 
after  his  usual  fashion  by  deferring  an  unpleasant  task,  but  to 
act  as  directly  and  simply  as  he  could.  Even  much  stronger 
mortals  than  Fred  Vincy  hold  half  their  rectitude  in  the  mind  of 
the  being  they  love  best.  "The  theatre  of  all  my  actions  is 
fallen,"  said  an  antique  personage  when  his  chief  friend  was  dead  ; 
and  they  are  fortunate  who  get  a  theatre  where  the  audience 
demands  their  best.  Certainly  it  would  have  made  a  considerable 
difference  to  Fred  at  that  time  if  Mary  Garth  had  had  no  decided 
notions  as  to  what  was  admirable  in  character. 

Mr  Garth  was  not  at  the  office,  and  Fred  rode  on  to  his  house, 
which  was  a  little  way  outside  the  town — a  homely  place  with  an 
orchard  in  front  of  it,  a  rambling,  old-fashioned,  half-timbered 
building,  which  before  the  town  had  sj^read  had  been  a  farmhouse, 
but  was  now  surrounded  with  the  private  gardens  of  the  towns- 
men. We  get  the  fonder  of  our  houses  if  they  have  a  physiognomy 
of  their  own,  as  our  friends  have.  The  Garth  family,  which  was 
rather  a  large  one,  for  !Mary  had  four  brothers  and  one  sister, 
were  very  fond  of  their  old  house,  from  which  all  the  best 
furniture  had  long  been  sold.  Fred  liked  it  too,  knowing  it  by 
heart  even  to  the  attic  which  smelt  deliciously  of  apples  and 
quinces,  and  until  to-day  he  had  never  come  to  it  without 
pleasant  expectations ;  but  his  heart  beat  uneasily  now  with  the 
sense  that  he  should  probably  have  to  make  his  confession  before 
Mrs  .Garth,  of  whom  he  was  rather  more  in  awe  than  of  her 
husband.  Not  that  she  was  inclined  to  sarcasm  and  to  impulsive 
sallies,  as  Mary  was.  In  her  present  matronly  age  at  least,  Mrs 
Garth  never  committed  herself  by  over-hasty  speech  ;  having,  as 
she  said,  borne  the  yoke  in  her  youth,  and  learned  self-control. 
She  had  that  rare  sense  which  discerns  what  is  unalterable,  and 
submits  to  it  without  murmuring.  Adoring  her  husband's  virtues, 
she  had  very  early  made  up  her  mind  to  his  incapacity  of  minding 
his  own  interests,  and  had  met  the  consequences  cheerfully.  She 
had  been  magnanimous  enough  to  renounce  all  pride  in  teapots 
or  children's  frilling,  and  had  never  poured  any  pathetic  con- 
fidences into  the  ears  of  her  feminme  neighbours  concerning 
Mr  Garth's  want  of  prudence  and  the  sums  he  might  have  had 
if  he  had  been  like  other  men.  Hence  these  fair  neighbours 
thought  her  either  proud  or  eccentric,  and  sometimes  spoke  of 
her  to  their  husbands  as  "  your  fine  Mrs  Garth."  She  was  not 
without  her  criticism  of  them  in  return,  being  more  accurately 
instructed  than  most  matrons  in  Middlemarch,  and — where  is  the 
blameless  woman  ? — ajDt  to  be  a  little  severe  towards  her  own  sex, 
which  in  her  opinion  was  framed  to  be  entirely  subordinate.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  was  disproportionately  indulgent  towards  the 
failings  of  men,  and  was  often  heard  to  say  that  these  were 
natural.  Also,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mrs  Garth  was  a  trifle 
too  emphatic  in  her  resistance  to  what  she  held  to  be  follies  :  the 
passage  from  governess  into  housewife  had  wrought  itself  a  little 
too  strongly  into  her  consciousness,  and  she  rarely  forgot  that 
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while  her  grammar  and  accent  were  above  the  town  standard,  she 
wore  a  plain  cap,  cooked  the  family  dinner,  and  darned  all  the 
stockings.  She  had  sometimes  taken  pupils  in  a  peripatetic 
fashion,  making  them  follow  her  about  in  the  kitchen  with  their 
book  or  slate.  She  thought  it  good  for  them  to  see  that  she  could 
make  an  excellent  lather  while  she  corrected  their  blunders 
"without  looking," — that  a  woman  with  her  sleeves  tucked  up 
above  her  elbows  might  know  all  about  the  Subjunctive  Mood  or 
the  Torrid  Zone — that,  in  short,  she  might  possess  "education" 
and  other  good  things  ending  in  "tion,"  and  worthy  to  be  pro- 
nounced emphatically,  without  being  a  useless  doll.  When  she 
made  remarks  to  this  edifying  effect,  she  had  a  firm  little  frown 
on  her  brow,  which  yet  did  not  hinder  her  face  from  looking 
benevolent,  and  her  words  which  came  forth  like  a  procession 
were  uttered  in  a  fervid  agreeable  contralto.  Certainly,  the 
exemplary  Mrs  Garth  had  her  droll  aspects,  but  her  character 
sustained  her  oddities,  as  a  very  fine  wine  sustains  a  flavour 
of  skin. 

Towards  Fred  Vincy  she  had  a  motherly  feeling,  and  had 
always  been  disposed  to  excuse  his  errors,  though  she  would 
probably  not  have  excused  Mary  for  engaging  herself  to  him, 
her  daughter  being  included  in  that  more  rigorous  judgment 
which  she  applied  to  her  own  sex.  But  this  very  fact  of  her 
exceptional  indulgence  towards  him  made  it  the  harder  to  Fred 
that  he  must  now  inevitably  sink  in  her  opinion.  And  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  visit  turned  out  to  be  still  more  unpleasant 
than  he  had  expected  ;  for  Caleb  Garth  had  gone  out  early  to 
look  at  some  repairs  not  far  off.  Mrs  Garth  at  certain  hours  was 
always  in  the  kitchen,  and  this  morning  she  was  carrying  on 
several  occupations  at  once  there — making  her  pies  at  the  well- 
scoured  deal  table  on  one  side  of  that  airy  room,  observing  Sally's 
movements  at  the  oven  and  dough-tub  through  an  open  door, 
and  giving  lessons  to  her  youngest  boy  and  girl,  who  were 
standing  opposite  to  her  at  the  table  with  their  books  and  slates 
before  them.  A  tub  and  a  clothes-horse  at  the  other  end  of 
the  kitchen  indicated  an  intermittent  wash  of  small  things  also 
going  on. 

Mrs  Garth,  with  her  sleeves  turned  above  her  elbows,  deftly 
handling  her  pastry — applying  her  rolling-pin  and  giving  orna- 
mental pinches,  while  she  expounded  with  grammatical  fervour 
what  were  the  right  views  about  the  concord  of  verbs  and 
pronouns  with  "nouns  of  multitude  or  signifying  many,"  was  a 
sight  agreeably  amusing.  She  was  of  the  same  curly -haired, 
square-faced  type  as  Mary,  but  handsomer,  with  more  delicacy 
of  feature,  a  pale  skin,  a  solid  mati'only  figure,  and  a  remarkable 
firmness  of  glance.  In  her  snowy-frilled  cap  she  reminded  one 
of  that  delightful  Frenchwoman  whom  we  have  all  seen  market- 
ing, basket  on  arm.  Looking  at  the  mother,  you  might  hope 
that  the  daughter  would  become  like  her,  which  is  a  prospective 
advantage  equal  to  a  dowry  —  the  mother  too  often  standing 
behind  the  daughter  like  a  malignant  prophecy — "  Such  as  I  am, 
she  will  shortly  be." 
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"Now  let  us  go  through  that  once  more,"  said  Mrs  Garth, 
pinching  an  apple-puti'  which  seemed  to  distract  Ben,  an  energetic 
young  male  with  a  heavy  brow,  from  due  attention  to  the  lesson. 
" '  Not  without  regard  to  the  import  of  the  word  as  conveying 
unity  or  plurality  of  idea'  —  tell  me  again  what  that  means, 
Ben." 

(Mrs  Garth,  like  more  celebrated  educators,  had  her  favourite 
ancient  paths,  and  in  a  general  wreck  of  society  would  have  tried 
to  hold  her  'Lindley  Murray'  above  the  waves.) 

"Oh  —  it  means — you  must  think  what  you  mean,"  said  Ben, 
rather  peevishly.     "1  hate  grammar.     Whafs  the  use  of  it?" 

"To  teach  you  to  speak  and  write  correctly,  so  that  you  can  be 
understood,"  said  Mrs  Garth,  with  severe  precision.  "Should  you 
like  to  speak  as  old  Job  does  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Ben,  stoutly;  "its  funnier.  He  says,  'Yo  goo' — 
that's  just  as  good  as  'You  go.'" 

"  But  he  says, '  A  ship's  in  the  garden,'  instead  of  '  a  sheep,' "  said 
Letty,  with  an  air  of  superiority.  "You  might  think  he  meant  a 
ship  oH'  the  sea." 

"No,  you  mightn't,  if  you  weren't  silly,"  said  Ben.  "How  could 
a  ship  oH'the  sea  come  there?" 

"These  things  belong  only  to  pronunciation,  which  is  the  least 
part  of  grammar,"  said  Mrs  Garth.  "  That  apple-peel  is  to  be  eaten 
by  the  pigs,  Ben  ;  if  you  eat  it,  I  must  give  them  your  piece  of 
pasty.  Job  has  only  to  speak  about  very  plain  things.  How  do 
you  think  you  would  write  or  speak  about  anything  more  difficult, 
if  you  knew  no  more  of  grammar  than  he  does  ?  You  would  use 
wrong  words,  and  put  words  in  the  wrong  places,  and  instead  of 
making  people  understand  you,  they  would  turn  away  from  you  as 
a  tiresome  person.     What  would  you  do  then  ?" 

"I  shouldn't  care,  I  should  leave  oH,"  said  Ben,  with  a  sense  that 
this  was  an  agreeable  issue  where  grammar  was  concerned. 

"I  see  you  are  getting  tired  and  stupid,  Ben,"  said  Mrs  Garth, 
accustomed  to  these  obstructive  arguments  from  her  male  ofi'spring. 
Having  finished  her  pies,  she  moved  towards  the  clothes-horse,  and 
said,  "Come  here  and  tell  me  the  story  I  told  you  on  Wednesday, 
about  Cincinnatus." 

"  I  know  !  he  was  a  farmer,"  said  Ben. 

"Now,  Ben,  he  was  a  Boman — let  vie  tell,"  said  Letty,  using  her 
elbow  contentiously. 

"  You  silly  thing,  he  was  a  Roman  farmer,  and  he  was  ploughing." 

"Yes,  but  before  that  — that  didn't  come  first— people  wanted 
him,"  said  Letty. 

"Well,  but  you  must  say  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was  first," 
insisted  Ben.  "  He  was  a  wise  man,  like  my  father,  and  that  made 
the  people  want  his  advice.  And  he  was  a  brave  man,  and  could 
fight.     And  so  could  my  father — couldn't  he,  mother  ? " 

"Now,  Ben,  let  me  tell  the  story  straight  on,  as  mother  told  it 
us,"  said  Letty,  frowning.  "  Please,  mother,  tell  Ben  not  to 
speak." 

"  Letty,  I  am  ashamed  of  you,"  said  her  mother,  wringing  out 
the  caps  from  the  tub.     "  When  your  brother  began,  you  ought  to 
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have  waited  to  see  if  he  could  not  tell  the  story.  How  rude  you 
look,  pushing  and  frowning,  as  if  you  wanted  to  conquer  with  your 
elbows  !  Cincinnatus,  I  am  sure,  would  have  been  sorry  to  see  his 
daughter  behave  so."  (Mrs  Garth  delivered  this  awful  sentence 
with  much  majesty  of  enunciation,  and  Letty  felt  that  between 
repressed  volubility  and  general  disesteem,  that  of  tha  Romans 
inclusive,  life  was  already  a  painful  afiair.)     "Now,  Ben." 

"  Well — oh — well — why,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fighting,  and 
they  were  all  blockheads,  and — I  can't  tell  it  just  how  you  told 
it— but  they  wanted  a  man  to  be  captain  and  king  and  every- 
thing  " 

"Dictator,  now,"  said  Letty,  with  injured  looks,  and  not  without 
a  wish  to  make  her  mother  repent. 

"  Very  well,  dictator  ! "  said  Ben,  contemptuously.  "  But  that 
isn't  a  good  word  :  he  didn't  tell  them  to  write  on  slates." 

"Come,  come,  Ben,  you  are  not  so  ignorant  as  that,"  said  ]\Irs 
Garth,  carefully  serious.  "  Hark,  there  is  a  knock  at  the  door  ! 
Run,  Letty,  and  open  it." 

The  knock  was  Fred's  ;  and  when  Letty  said  that  her  father  was 
not  in  yet,  but  that  her  mother  was  in  the  kitchen,  Fred  had 
no  alternative.  He  could  not  depart  from  his  usual  practice 
of  going  to  see  Mrs  Garth  in  the  kitchen  if  she  happened  to 
be  at  work  there.  He  put  his  arm  round  Letty's  neck  silently,  and 
led  her  into  the  kitchen  without  his  usual  jokes  and  caresses. 

Mrs  Garth  was  surprised  to  see  Fred  at  this  hour,  but  surprise 
was  not  a  feeling  that  she  was  given  to  express,  and  she  only  said, 
quietly  continuing  her  work — 

"  You,  Fred,  so  early  in  the  day  ?  You  look  quite  pale.  Has 
anything  happened  ? " 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  Mr  Garth,"  said  Fred,  not  yet  ready  to  say 
more — "  and  to  you  also,"  he  added,  after  a  little  pause,  for  he  had 
no  doubt  that  Mrs  Garth  knew  everything  about  the  bill,  and  he 
must  in  the  end  speak  of  it  before  her,  if  not  to  her  solely. 

"  Caleb  will  be  in  again  in  a  few  minutes,"  said  Mrs  Garth,  who 
imagined  some  trouble  between  Fred  and  his  father.  "  He  is  sure 
not  to  be  long,  because  he  has  some  work  at  his  desk  that  must  be 
done  this  morning.  Do  you  mind  staying  with  me,  while  I  finish 
my  matters  here  ? " 

"  But  we  needn't  go  on  about  Cincinnatus,  need  we  ? "  said  Ben, 
who  had  taken  Fred's  whip  out  of  his  hand,  and  was  trying  its 
efiiciency  on  the  cat. 

"  No,  go  out  now.  But  put  that  whip  down.  How  very  mean 
of  you  to  whip  poor  old  Tortoise  !  Pray  take  the  whip  from  him, 
Fred." 

"  Come,  old  boy,  give  it  me,"  said  Fred,  putting  out  his  hand. 

"  Will  you  let  me  ride  on  your  horse  to-day  ? "  said  Ben,  rendering 
up  the  whip,  with  an  air  of  not  being  obliged  to  do  it. 

"  Not  to-day — another  time.     I  am  not  riding  my  own  horse." 

"  Shall  you  see  ]\Iary  to-day  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,"  said  Fred,  with  an  unpleasant  twinge. 

"Tell  her  to  come  home  soon,  and  play  at  forfeits,  and  make 
fun." 
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"  Enough,  enough,  Ben  !  run  away,"  said  Mrs  Garth,  seeing  that 
Fred  was  teased. 

"  Are  Letty  and  Ben  your  only  pupils  now,  Mrs  Garth  ? "  said 
Fred,  when  the  children  were  gone  and  it  was  needful  to  say  some- 
thing that  would  pass  the  time.  He  was  not  yet  sure  whether  he 
should  wait  for  Mr  Garth,  or  use  any  good  opportunity  in  conver- 
sation to  confess  to  ]\Irs  Garth  herself,  give  her  the  money  and  ride 
away. 

"  One — only  one.  Fanny  Hackbutt  comes  at  half-past  eleven.  I 
am  not  getting  a  great  income  now,"  said  j\Irs  Garth,  smiling. 
"  I  am  at  a  low  ebb  with  pupils.  But  I  have  saved  my  little  purse 
for  Alfred's  premium  :  I  have  ninety-two  pounds.  He  can  go 
to  Mr  Hanmer's  now  ;  he  is  just  at  the  right  age." 

This  did  not  lead  well  towards  the  news  that  Mr  Garth  was  on 
the  brink  of  losing  ninety-two  pounds  and  more.  Fred  was  silent. 
"  Young  gentlemen  who  go  to  college  are  rather  more  costly 
than  that,"  ^Irs  Garth  innocently  continued,  pulling  out  the 
edging  on  a  cap-border.  "And  Caleb  thinks  that  Alfred  will 
turn  out  a  distinguished  engineer  :  he  wants  to  give  the  boy 
a  good  chance.  There  he  is  !  I  hear  him  coming  in.  We  will 
go  to  him  in  the  parlour,  shall  weV 

When  they  entered  the  parlour  Caleb  had  thrown  down  his  hat 
and  was  seated  at  his  desk. 

"  What !  Fred,  my  boy  ! "  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  mild  surprise, 
holding  his  pen  still  undipped  ;  "  you  are  here  betimes."  But 
missing  the  usual  expression  of  cheerful  greeting  in  Fred's  face,  he 
immediately  added,  "Is  there  anything  up  at  home? — anything 
the  matter  ? " 

"  Yes,  ^Ir  Garth,  I  am  come  to  tell  something  that  I  am  afraid 
will  give  you  a  bad  opinion  of  me.  I  am  come  to  tell  you  and  Mrs 
Garth  that  I  can't  keep  my  word.  I  can't  find  the  money  to  meet 
the  bill  after  all.  I  have  been  unfortunate  ;  I  have  only  got  these 
fifty  pounds  towards  the  hundred  and  sixty." 

While  Fred  was  speaking,  he  had  taken  out  the  notes  and  laid 
them  on  the  desk  before  Mr  Garth.  He  had  burst  forth  at  once 
with  the  plain  fact,  feeling  boyishly  miserable  and  without  verbal 
resources.  ^Irs  Garth  was  mutely  astonished,  and  looked  at  her 
husband  for  an  explanation.  Caleb  blushed,  and  after  a  little 
pause  said — 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  tell  you,  Susan  :  I  put  my  name  to  a  bill  for  Fred  ; 
it  was  for  a  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  He  made  sure  he  could 
meet  it  himself." 

There  was  an  evident  change  in  Mrs  Garth's  face,  but  it  was  like 
a  change  below  the  surface  of  water  which  remains  smooth.  She 
fixed  her  eyes  on  Fred,  saying — 

"  I  suppose  you  have  asked  your  father  for  the  rest  of  the  money 
and  he  has  refused  you." 

"No,"  said  Fred,  biting  his  lip,  and  speaking  with  more  diffi- 
culty ;  "  but  I  know  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  ask  him  ;  and  unless  it 
were  of  use,  I  should  not  like  to  mention  Mr  Garth's  name  in  the 
matter." 

"  It  has  come  at  an  unfortunate  time,"  said  Caleb,  in  his  hesitat- 
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ing  Avay,  looking  down  at  the  notes  and  nervously  fingering  the 
paper,  '"'Christmas  upon  us— I'm  rather  hard  up  just  now.  You 
see,  I  have  to  cut  out  everything  like  a  tailor  with  short  measure. 
What  can  we  do,  Susan?  I  shall  want  every  farthing  we  have  in 
the  bank.     It's  a  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  the  deuce  take  it ! " 

"  I  must  give  you  the  ninety-two  pounds  that  I  have  put  by  for 
Alfred's  premium,"  said  Mrs  Garth,  gravely  and  decisively,  though 
a  nice  ear  might  have  discerned  a  slight  tremor  in  some  of  the 
words.  "And  I  have  no  doubt  that  j\Iary  has  twenty  pounds 
saved  from  her  salary  by  this  time.     She  will  advance  it." 

Mrs  Garth  had  not  again  looked  at  Fred,  and  was  not  in  the 
least  calculating  what  words  she  should  use  to  cut  him  the  most 
eft'ectively.  Like  the  eccentric  woman  she  was,  she  was  at  present 
absorbed  in  considering  what  was  to  be  done,  and  did  not  fancy 
that  the  end  could  be  better  achieved  by  bitter  remarks  or  ex- 
plosions. But  she  had  made  Fred  feel  for  the  first  time  something 
like  the  tooth  of  remorse.  Curiously  enough,  his  pain  in  the  affair 
beforehand  had  consisted  almost  entirely  in  the  sense  that  he  must 
seem  dishonourable,  and  sink  in  the  opinion  of  the  Garths  :  he 
had  not  occupied  himself  with  the  inconvenience  and  possible 
injury  that  his  breach  might  occasion  them,  for  this  exercise  of 
the  imagination  on  other  people's  needs  is  not  common  with 
hopeful  young  gentlemen.  Indeed  we  are  most  of  us  brought 
up  in  the  notion  that  the  highest  motive  for  not  doing  a  wrong 
is  something  irrespective  of  the  beings  who  would  suffer  the 
wrong.  But  at  this  moment  he  suddenly  saw  himself  as  a  pitiful 
rascal  who  was  robbing  two  women  of  their  savings. 

"  I  shall  certainly  pay  it  all,  Mrs  Garth  —  ultimately,"  he 
stammered  out. 

"  Yes,  ultimately,"  said  Mrs  Garth,  who  having  a  special  dislike 
to  fine  words  on  ugly  occasions,  could  not  now  repress  an  epigram. 
"  But  boys  cannot  well  be  apprenticed  ultimately  :  they  should  be 
apprenticed  at  fifteen."  She  had  never  been  so  little  inclined  to 
make  excuses  for  Fred. 

"  I  was  the  most  in  the  wrong,  Susan,"  said  Caleb.  "  Fred  made 
sure  of  finding  the  money.  But  I'd  no  business  to  be  fingering 
bills.  I  suppose  you  have  looked  all  round  and  tried  all  honest 
means?"  he  added,  fixing  his  merciful  grey  eyes  oia  Fred.  Caleb 
was  too  delicate  to  specify  Mr  Featherstone. 

"Yes,  I  have  tried  everything  —  I  really  have.  I  should  have 
had  a  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  ready  but  for  a  misfortune  with 
a  horse  which  I  was  about  to  sell.  My  uncle  had  given  me  eighty 
pounds,  and  I  paid  away  thirty  with  my  old  horse  in  order  to  get 
another  which  I  was  going  to  sell  for  eighty  or  more — I  meant  to 
go  without  a  horse — but  now  it  has  turned  out  vicious  and  lamed 
itself.  I  wish  I  and  the  horses  too  had  been  at  the  devil,  before 
I  had  brought  this  on  you.  There's  no  one  else  I  care  so  much 
for  :  you  and  Mrs  Garth  have  always  been  so  kind  to  me.  How- 
ever, it's  no  use  saying  that.  You  will  always  think  me  a  rascal 
now." 

Fred  turned  round  and  hurried  out  of  the  room,  conscious  that 
he  was  getting  rather  womanish,  and  feeling  confusedly  that  his 
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being  sorry  was  not  of  much  use  to  the  Garths.  They  could  see 
him  mount,  and  quickly  pass  through  the  gate. 

"  I  am  disappointed  in  Fred  Vincy,"  said  Mrs  Garth.  "  I  would 
not  have  believed  beforehand  that  he  would  have  drawn  you  into 
his  debts.  I  knew  he  was  extravagant,  but  I  did  not  think  that 
he  would  be  so  mean  as  to  hang  his  risks  on  his  oldest  friend, 
who  could  the  least  afford  to  lose." 

"  I  was  a  fool,  Susan." 

"  That  you  were,"  said  the  wife,  nodding  and  smiling.  "  But  I 
should  not  have  gone  to  publish  it  in  the  market-place.  Why 
should  you  keep  such  things  from  me  ?  It  is  just  so  with  your 
buttons  ;  you  let  them  burst  oft"  without  telling  me,  and  go  out 
with  your  wristband  hanging.  If  I  had  only  known  I  might  have 
been  ready  with  some  better  plan." 

"You  are  sadly  cut  up,  I  know,  Susan,"  said  Caleb,  looking 
feelingly  at  her.  "  I  can't  abide  your  losing  the  money  you've 
scraped  together  for  Alfred." 

"  It  is  very  well  that  I  had  scraped  it  together ;  and  it  is  you 
who  will  have  to  sufter,  for  you  must  teach  the  boy  yourself.  You 
must  give  up  your  bad  habits.  Some  men  take  to  drinking,  and 
you  have  taken  to  working  without  pay.  You  must  indulge 
yourself  a  little  less  in  that.  And  you  must  ride  over  to  Mary, 
and  ask  the  child  what  money  she  has." 

Caleb  had  pushed  his  chair  back,  and  was  leaning  forward, 
shaking  his  head  slowly,  and  fitting  his  finger-tips  together 
with  much  nicety. 

"  Poor  Mary  ! "  he  said.  "  Susan,"  he  went  on  in  a  lowered  tone, 
"  I'm  afraid  she  may  be  fond  of  Fred." 

"  Oh  no  !  She  always  laughs  at  him  ;  and  he  is  not  likely  to 
think  of  her  in  any  other  than  a  brotherly  way." 

Caleb  made  no  rejoinder,  but  presently  lowered  his  spectacles, 
drew  up  his  chair  to  the  desk,  and  said,  "  Deuce  take  the  bill — 
I  wish  it  was  at  Hanover  !  These  things  are  a  sad  interrui^tion  to 
business  ! " 

The  first  part  of  this  speech  comprised  his  whole  store  of 
maledictory  expression,  and  was  uttered  with  a  slight  snarl 
easy  to  imagine.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  convey  to  those 
who  never  heard  him  utter  the  word  "business,"  the  peculiar 
tone  of  fervid  veneration,  of  religious  regard,  in  which  he  wrapped 
it,  as  a  consecrated  symbol  is  wrapped  in  its  gold-fringed  linen. 

Caleb  Garth  often  shook  his  head  in  meditation  on  the  value,  the 
indispensable  might  of  that  myriad-headed,  myriad-handed  labour 
by  which  the  social  body  is  fed,  clothed,  and  housed.  It  had  laid 
hold  of  his  imagination  in  boyhood.  The  echoes  of  the  great 
hammer  where  roof  or  keel  were  a-making,  the  signal -shouts 
of  the  workmen,  the  roar  of  the  furnace,  the  thunder  and  plash 
of  the  engine,  were  a  sublime  music  to  him  ;  the  felling  and  lading 
of  timber,  and  the  huge  trunk  vibrating  star-like  in  the  distance 
along  the  highway,  the  crane  at  work  on  the  wharf,  the  piled- 
up  produce  in  warehouses,  the  precision  and  variety  of  muscular 
effort  wherever  exact  work  had  to  be  turned  out,  —  all  these 
sights  of  his  youth  had  acted  ou  him  as  poetry  without  the  aid 
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of  the  poets,  had  made  a  philosophy  for  him  without  the  aid 
of  philosophers,  a  religion  without  the  aid  of  theology.  His  early 
ambition  had  been  to  have  as  effective  a  share  as  possible  in 
this  sublime  labour,  which  was  peculiarly  dignified  by  him  with 
the  name  of  "business";  and  though  he  had  only  been  a  short 
time  under  a  surveyor,  and  had  been  chiefly  his  own  teacher, 
he  knew  more  of  land,  building,  and  mining  than  most  of  the 
special  men  in  the  county. 

His  classification  of  human  employments  was  rather  crude,  and, 
like  the  categories  of  more  celebrated  men,  would  not  be  acceptable 
in  these  advanced  times.  He  divided  them  into  "  business,  politics, 
preaching,  learning,  and  amusement."  He  had  nothing  to  say 
against  the  last  four ;  but  he  regarded  them  as  a  reverential 
pagan  regarded  other  gods  than  his  own.  In  the  same  way,  he 
thought  very  well  of  all  ranks,  but  he  would  not  himself  have 
liked  to  be  of  any  rank  in  which  he  had  not  such  close  contact 
with  "  business  "  as  to  get  often  honourably  decorated  with  mai'ks 
of  dust  and  mortar,  the  damp  of  the  engine,  or  the  sweet  soil  of  the 
woods  and  fields.  Though  he  had  never  regarded  himself  as  other 
than  an  orthodox  Christian,  and  would  argue  on  prevenient  grace 
if  the  subject  were  proposed  to  him,  I  think  his  virtual  divinities 
were  good  practical  schemes,  accurate  work,  and  the  faithful 
completion  of  undertakiiigs  :  his  prince  of  darkness  was  a  slack 
workman.  But  there  was  no  spirit  of  denial  in  Caleb,  and  the 
world  seemed  so  wondrous  to  him  that  he  was  ready  to  accept  any 
number  of  systems,  like  any  number  of  firmaments,  if  they  did  not 
obviously  interfere  with  the  best  land-drainage,  solid  building, 
correct  measuring,  and  judicious  boring  (for  coal).  In  fact,  he 
had  a  reverential  soul  with  a  strong  practical  intelligence.  But 
he  could  not  manage  finance  :  he  knew  values  well,  but  he  had  no 
keenness  of  imagination  for  monetary  results  in  the  shape  of 
profit  and  loss :  and  having  ascertained  this  to  his  cost,  he 
determined  to  give  up  all  forms  of  his  beloved  "  business "  which 
required  that  talent.  He  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  many 
kinds  of  work  which  he  could  do  without  handling  capital,  and 
was  one  of  those  precious  men  within  his  own  district  whom 
everybody  would  choose  to  work  for  them,  because  he  did  his 
work  well,  charged  very  little,  and  often  declined  to  charge  at 
all.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  Garths  were  poor,  and  "lived 
in  a  small  way."    However,  they  did  not  mind  it. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 


'  Love  seeketh  not  itself  to  please, 

Nor  for  itself  hath  any  care, 
But  for  another  gives  its  ease, 
And  builds  a  heaven  in  hell's  despair. 


Love  seeketh  only  self  to  please. 

To  bind  another  to  its  delight, 
Joys  in  another's  loss  of  ease, 

And  builds  a  hell  in  heaven's  despite." 

— W.  Blake:  Songs  of  Exjniience. 


Fred  Vincy  wanted  to  arrive  at  Stone  Court  when  Mary  could 
not  expect  him,  and  when  his  uncle  was  not  down-stairs  :  in  that 
case  she  might  be  sitting  alone  in  the  wainscoted  parlour.  He 
left  his  horse  in  the  yard  to  avoid  making  a  noise  on  the  gravel 
in  front,  and  entered  the  parlour  without  other  notice  than  the 
noise  of  the  door-handle.  Mary  was  in  her  usual  corner,  laugh- 
ing over  Mrs  Piozzi's  recollections  of  Johnson,  and  looked  up  with 
the  fun  still  in  her  face.  It  gradually  faded  as  she  saw  Fred 
approach  her  without  speaking,  and  stand  before  her  with  his 
elbow  on  the  mantelpiece,  looking  ill.  She  too  was  silent,  only 
raising  her  eyes  to  him  inquiringly. 

"  Mary,"  he  began,  "  I  am  a  good-for-nothing  blackguard." 

"I  should  think  one  of  those  epithets  would  do  at  a  time,"  said 
Mary,  trying  to  smile,  but  feeling  alarmed. 

"  I  know  you  will  never  think  well  of  me  any  more.  You  will 
think  me  a  liar.  You  will  think  me  dishonest.  You  will  think  I 
didn't  care  for  you,  or  your  father  and  mother.  You  always  do 
make  the  worst  of  me,  I  know." 

"I  cannot  deny  that  I  shall  think  all  that  of  you,  Fred,  if  you 
give  me  good  reasons.  But  please  to  tell  me  at  once  what  you 
have  done.  I  would  rather  know  the  painful  truth  than  imagine 
it." 

"I  owed  money — a  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  I  asked  your 
father  to  put  his  name  to  a  bill.  I  thought  it  would  not  signify 
to  him.  I  made  sure  of  paying  the  money  myself,  and  I  have 
tried  as  hard  as  I  could.  And  now,  I  have  been  so  unlucky — a 
horse  has  turned  out  badly — I  can  only  pay  fifty  pounds.  And  I 
can't  ask  my  father  for  the  money  :  he  would  not  give  me  a 
farthing.  And  my  uncle  gave  me  a  hundred  a  little  while  ago. 
So  what  can  I  do  ?  And  now  your  father  has  no  ready  money  to 
spare,  and  your  mother  will  have  to  pay  away  her  ninety-two 
pounds  that  she  has  saved,  and  she  says  your  savings  must  go  too. 
You  see  what  a " 

"  Oh,  poor  mother,  poor  father  ! "  said  Mary,  her  eyes  filling 
with  tears,  and  a  little  sob  rising  which  she  tried  to  repress. 
She  looked  straight  before  her  and  took  no  notice  of  Fred,  all  the 
consequences  at  home  becoming  present  to  her.  He  too  remained 
silent  for  some  moments,  feeling  more  miserable  than  ever. 
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"  I  wouldn't  have  hurt  you  so  for  the  world,  Mary,"  he  said  at 
last.     "  You  can  never  forgive  me." 

"What  does  it  matter  whether  I  forgive  you?"  said  Mary, 
passionately.  "  Would  that  make  it  any  better  for  my  mother  to 
lose  the  money  she  has  been  earning  by  lessons  for  four  years, 
that  she  might  send  Alfred  to  ilr  Hanmer's  ?  Should  you  think 
all  that  pleasant  enough  if  I  forgave  you  ?" 

"  Say  what  you  like,  Mary.     I  deserve  it  all." 

"I  don't  want  to  say  anything,"  said  !Mary,  more  quietly  ;  "my 
anger  is  of  no  use."  She  dried  her  eyes,  threw  aside  her  book, 
rose  and  fetched  her  sewing. 

Fred  followed  her  with  his  eyes,  hoping  that  they  would  meet 
hers,  and  in  that  way  find  access  for  his  imploring  penitence.  But 
no  !  ]\Iary  could  easily  avoid  looking  upward. 

"  I  do  care  about  your  mother's  money  going,"  he  said,  when  she 
was  seated  again  and  sewing  quickly.  "I  wanted  to  ask  you, 
Mary — don't  you  think  that  Mr  Featherstone — if  you  were  to  tell 
him— tell  him,  1  mean,  about  apprenticing  Alfred — would  advance 
the  money  ? " 

"My  family  is  not  fond  of  begging,  Fred.  We  would  rather 
Avork  for  our  money.  Besides,  you  say  that  Mr  Featherstone  has 
lately  given  you  a  hundred  pounds.  He  rarely  makes  presents  ; 
he  has  never  made  presents  to  us.  I  am  sure  my  father  will  not  ask 
him  for  anything;  and  even  if  I  chose  to  beg  of  him,  it  would 
be  of  no  use." 

"I  am  so  miserable,  Mary — if  you  knew  how  miserable  I  am, 
you  would  be  sorry  for  me." 

"There  are  other  things  to  be  more  sorry  for  than  that.  But 
selfish  people  always  think  their  own  discomfort  of  more  import- 
ance than  anything  else  in  the  world  :  I  see  enough  of  that 
every  day." 

"It  is  hardly  fair  to  call  me  selfish.  If  you  knew  what  things 
other  young  men  do,  you  would  think  me  a  good  way  off"  the 
worst." 

"I  know  that  people  who  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  on  them- 
selves without  knowing  how  they  shall  pay,  must  be  selfish. 
They  are  always  thinking  of  what  they  can  get  for  themselves, 
and  not  of  what  other  people  may  lose." 

"Any  man  may  be  unfortunate,  Mary,  and  find  himself  unable 
to  pay  when  he  meant  it.  There  is  not  a  better  man  in  the  world 
than  your  father,  and  yet  he  got  into  trouble." 

"How  dare  you  make  any  comparison  between  my  father  and 
you,  Fred  ? "  said  ]Mary,  in  a  deep  tone  of  indignation.  "  He  never 
got  into  trouble  by  thinking  of  his  own  idle  pleasures,  but 
because  he  was  always  thinking  of  the  work  he  was  doing  for 
other  people.  And  he  has  fared  hard,  and  worked  hard  to  make 
good  everybody's  loss." 

"And  you  think  that  I  shall  never  try  to  make  good  anything, 
!Mary.  It  is  not  generous  to  believe  the  worst  of  a  man.  When 
you  have  got  any  power  over  him,  I  think  you  might  try  and  use 
it  to  make  him  better ;  but  that  is  what  you  never  do.  How- 
ever, I'm  going,"  Fred  ended,  languidly.     "  I  shall  never  speak 
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to  you  about  anythinsf  again.  I'm  very  sorry  for  all  the  trouble 
I've  caused — that's  all. ' 

Mary  had  dropped  her  work  out  of  her  hand  and  looked  up. 
There  is  often  something  maternal  even  in  a  girlish  love,  and 
Mary's  hard  experience  had  wrought  her  nature  to  an  impressi- 
bility very  ditferent  from  that  hard  slight  thing  which  we  call 
girlishness.  At  Fred's  last  words  she  felt  an  instantaneous 
pang,  something  like  what  a  mother  feels  at  the  imagined  sobs  or 
cries  of  her  naughty  truant  child,  which  may  lose  itself  and 
get  harm.  And  when,  looking  up,  her  eyes  met  his  dull  despair- 
ing glance,  her  pity  for  him  surmounted  her  anger  and  all  her 
other  anxieties. 

"  Oh,  Fred,  how  ill  you  look  !  Sit  down  a  moment.  Don't  go 
yet.  Let  me  tell  uncle  that  you  are  here.  He  has  been  wonder- 
ing that  he  has  not  seen  you  for  a  whole  week."  Mary  spoke 
hurriedly,  saying  the  words  that  came  first  without  knowing  very 
well  what  they  were,  but  saying  them  in  a  half-soothing  half- 
beseeching  tone,  and  rising  as  if  to  go  away  to  ]\Ir  Featherstone. 
Of  course  Fred  felt  as  if  the  clouds  had  parted  and  a  gleam  had 
come  :  he  moved  and  stood  in  her  way. 

"Say  one  word,  Mary,  and  I  will  do  anything.  Say  you  will 
not  think  the  worst  of  me — will  not  give  me  up  altogether." 

"As  if  it  were  any  pleasure  to  me  to  think  ill  of  you,"  said 
Mary,  in  a  mournful  tone.  "  As  if  it  were  not  very  painful  to  me 
to  see  you  an  idle  frivolous  creature.  How  can  you  bear  to  be  so 
contemptible,  when  others  are  working  and  striving,  and  there 
are  so  many  things  to  be  done — how  can  you  bear  to  be  fit  for 
nothing  in  the  world  that  is  useful  ?  And  with  so  much  good  in 
your  disposition,  Fred, — you  might  be  worth  a  great  deal." 

"  I  will  try  to  be  anything  you  like,  Mary,  if  you  will  say  that 
you  love  me." 

"I  should  be  ashamed  to  say  that  I  loved  a  man  who  must 
always  be  hanging  on  others,  and  reckoning  on  what  they  would 
do  for  him.  What  will  you  be  when  you  are  forty  ?  Like  Mr 
Bowyer,  I  suppose  —  just  as  idle,  living  in  Mrs  Beck's  front 
parlour  —  fat  and  shabby,  hoiking  somebody  will  invite  you  to 
dinner — spending  your  morning  in  learning  a  comic  song — oh  no  ! 
learning  a  tune  on  the  flute." 

Mary  s  lips  had  begun  to  curl  with  a  smile  as  soon  as  she  had 
asked  that  question  about  Fred's  future  (young  souls  are  mobile), 
and  before  she  ended,  her  face  had  its  full  illumination  of  fun. 
To  him  it  was  like  the  cessation  of  an  ache  that  Mary  could 
laugh  at  him,  and  with  a  passive  sort  of  smile  he  tried  to  reach 
her  hand  ;  but  she  slipped  away  quickly  towards  the  door  and 
said,  "  I  shall  tell  uncle.     You  must  see  him  for  a  moment  or  two." 

Fred  secretly  felt  that  his  future  was  guaranteed  against  the 
fulfilment  of  Mary's  sarcastic  prophecies,  apart  from  that  "any- 
thing "_  which  he  was  ready  to  do  if  she  would  define  it.  He  never 
dared  in  Mary's  presence  to  approach  the  subject  of  his  expecta- 
tions from  Mr  Featherstone,  and  she  always  ignored  them,  as 
if  everything  depended  on  himself.  But  if  ever  he  actually  came 
into  the  property,  she  must  recognise  the  change  in  his  position. 
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All  this  passed  through  his  mind  somewhat  languidly,  before  he 
went  up  to  see  his  uncle.  He  stayed  but  a  little  while,  excusing 
himself  on  the  ground  that  he  had  a  cold ;  and  Mary  did  not 
reappear  before  he  left  the  house.  But  as  he  rode  home,  he  began 
to  be  more  conscious  of  being  ill,  than  of  being  melancholy. 

\Vlien  Caleb  Garth  arrived  at  Stone  Court  soon  after  dusk, 
Mary  was  not  surprised,  although  he  seldom  had  leisure  for 
paying  her  a  visit,  and  was  not  at  all  fond  of  having  to  talk  with 
Mr  Featherstone.  The  old  man,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  himself 
ill  at  ease  with  a  brother-in-law  whom  he  could  not  annoy,  who 
did  not  mind  about  being  considered  poor,  had  nothing  to  ask  of 
him,  and  understood  all  kinds  of  farming  and  mining  business 
better  than  he  did.  But  Mary  had  felt  sure  that  her  parents 
would  want  to  see  her,  and  if  her  father  had  not  come,  she  would 
have  obtained  leave  to  go  home  for  an  hour  or  two  the  next 
day.  After  discussing  prices  during  tea  with  Mr  Featherstone, 
Caleb  rose  to  bid  him  good-bye,  and  said,  "  I  want  to  speak  to 
you,  Mary." 

She  took  a  candle  into  another  large  parlour,  where  there  was 
no  fire,  and  setting  down  the  feeble  light  on  the  dark  mahogany 
table,  turned  round  to  her  father,  and  putting  her  arms  round  his 
neck  kissed  him  with  childish  kisses  which  he  delighted  in, — the 
expression  of  his  large  brows  softening  as  the  expression  of  a 
great  beautiful  dog  softens  when  it  is  caressed.  Mary  was  his 
favourite  child,  and  whatever  Susan  might  say,  and  right  as  she 
was  on  all  other  subjects,  Caleb  thought  it  natural  that  Fred  or 
any  one  else  should  think  Mary  more  lovable  than  other  girls. 

"I've  got  something  to  tell  you,  my  dear,"  said  Caleb  in  his 
hesitating  way.  "  No  very  good  news ;  but  then  it  might  be 
worse." 

"  About  money,  father  ?    I  think  I  know  what  it  is." 

"  Ay  ?  how  can  that  be  ?  You  see,  I've  been  a  bit  of  a  fool 
again,  and  put  my  name  to  a  bill,  and  now  it  comes  to  paying ; 
and  your  mother  has  got  to  part  with  her  savings,  that's  the 
worst  of  it,  and  even  they  won't  quite  make  things  even.  We 
wanted  a  hundred  and  ten  pounds  :  your  mother  has  ninety-two, 
and  I  have  none  to  spare  in  the  bank ;  and  she  thinks  that  you 
have  some  savings." 

"  Oh  yes  ;  I  have  more  than  four-and-twenty  pounds.  I  thought 
you  would  come,  father,  so  I  put  it  in  my  bag.  See  !  beautiful 
white  notes  and  gold." 

Mary  took  out  the  folded  money  from  her  reticule  and  put  it 
into  her  father's  hand. 

"Well,  but  how — we  only  want  eighteen — here,  put  the  rest 
back,  child, — but  how  did  you  know  about  it? "said  Caleb,  who, 
in  his  unconquerable  indifference  to  money,  was  beginning  to  be 
chiefly  concerned'  about  the  relation  the  affair  might  have  to 
Mary's  affections. 

"  Fred  told  me  this  morning." 

"Ah  !     Did  he  come  on  purpose  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  so.     He  was  a  good  deal  distressed." 

"I'm  afraid  Fred  is  not  to  be  trusted,  Alary,"  said  the  father, 
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vith  hesitating  tenderness.  "  He  means  better  than  he  acts,  per- 
laps.  But  I  should  think  it  a  pity  for  anybody's  happiness  to  be 
vrapped  up  in  him,  and  so  would  your  mother." 

"  And  so  should  I,  father,"  said  Mary,  not  looking  up,  but  j^utting 
,he  back  of  her  father's  hand  against  her  cheek. 

"  I  don't  want  to  pry,  my  dear.  But  I  was  afraid  there  might 
)e  something  between  yovi  and  Fred,  and  I  wanted  to  caution  you. 
i^ou  see,  Mary  " — here  Caleb's  voice  became  more  tender  ;  he  had 
)een  pushing  his  hat  about  on  the  table  and  looking  at  it,  but 
inally  he  turned  his  eyes  on  his  daughter — "  a  woman,  let  her  be 
is  good  as  she  may,  has  got  to  put  up  with  the  life  her  husband 
uakes  for  hei*.  Your  mother  has  had  to  put  up  with  a  good  deal 
jecause  of  me." 

Mary  turned  the  back  of  her  father's  hand  to  her  lips  and 
imiled  at  him. 

"Well,  well,  nobody's  perfect,  but" — here  Mr  Garth  shook  his 
lead  to  help  out  the  inadequacy  of  words — "  what  I  am  thinking 
)f  is — what  it  must  be  for  a  wife  when  she's  never  sure  of  her 
lusband,  when  he  hasn't  got  a  principle  in  him  to  make  him  more 
ifraid  of  doing  the  wrong  thing  by  others  than  of  getting  his 
)wn  toes  pinched.  That's  the  long  and  the  short  of  it,  Mary, 
^oung  folks  may  get  fond  of  each  other  before  they  know  what 
ife  is,  and  they  may  think  it  all  holiday  if  they  can  only  get 
;ogether  ;  but  it  soon  turns  into  working  day,  my  dear.  However, 
/■ou  have  more  sense  than  most,  and  you  haven't  been  kept  in 
;otton-wool :  there  may  be  no  occasion  for  me  to  say  this,  but 
I  father  trembles  for  his  daughter,  and  you  are  all  by  yourself 
lere." 

"  Don't  fear  for  me,  father,"  said  Mary,  gravely  meeting  her 
'ather's  eyes ;  "  Fred  has  always  been  very  good  to  me ;  he  is 
find-hearted  and  affectionate,  and  not  false,  I  think,  with  all  his 
self-indulgence.  But  I  will  never  engage  myself  to  one  who  has 
lo  manly  independence,  and  who  goes  on  loitering  away  his  time 
)n  the  chance  that  others  will  provide  for  him.  You  and  my 
nother  have  taught  me  too  much  pride  for  that." 

"That's  right — that's  right.  Then  I  am  easy,"  said  Mr  Garth, 
making  up  his  hat.  "  But  it's  hard  to  run  away  with  your  earnings, 
3hild." 

"  Father  ! "  said  ]\Iary,  in  her  deepest  tone  of  remonstrance. 
'  Take  pocketfuls  of  love  besides  to  them  all  at  home,"  was  her 
last  word  before  he  closed  the  outer  door  on  himself. 

"I  suppose  your  father  wanted  your  earnings,"  said  old  Mr 
Featherstone,  with  his  usual  power  of  unpleasant  surmise,  when 
Mary  returned  to  him.  "He  makes  but  a  tight  fit,  I  reckon. 
iTou're  of  age  now ;   you  ought  to  be  saving  for  yourself." 

"  I  consider  my  father  and  mother  the  best  part  of  myself,  sir," 
said  Mary,  coldly. 

Mr  Featherstone  grunted  :  he  could  not  deny  that  an  ordinary 
sort  of  girl  like  her  might  be  expected  to  be  useful,  so  he  thought 
af  another  rejoinder,  disagreeable  enough  to  be  always  apropos. 
'  If  Fred  Vincy  comes  to  -  morrow,  now,  don't  you  keep  him 
chattering :    let  him  come  up  to  me." 
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CHAPTER   XXVI 

"  He  beats  nie  and  I  rail  at  him  :  O  worthy  satisfaction  !  would  it  were  otherwise— that 
I  could  heat  him  while  he  railed  at  me."—Troilus  and  Cressida. 

But  Fred  did  not  go  to  Stone  Court  the  next  day,  for  reasons 
that  were  quite  peremptory.  From  those  visits  to  unsanitary 
Houndsley  streets  in  search  of  Diamond,  he  had  brought  back 
not  only  a  bad  bargain  in  horse-flesh,  but  the  further  misfortune 
of  some  aihnent  which  for  a  day  or  two  had  seemed  mere  depres- 
sion and  headache,  but  which  got  so  much  worse  when  he  returned 
from  his  visit  to  Stone  Court  that,  going  into  the  dining-room, 
he  threw  himself  on  the  sofa,  and  in  answer  to  his  mother's 
anxious  question,  said,  "  I  feel  very  ill :  I  think  you  must  send 
for  Wrench." 

Wrench  came,  but  did  not  apprehend  anything  serious,  spoke 
of  a  "  slight  derangement,"  and  did  not  speak  of  coming  again  on 
the  morrow.  He  had  a  due  value  for  the  Yincy's  house,  but  the 
wariest  men  are  apt  to  be  a  little  dulled  by  routine,  and  on 
worried  mornings  will  sometimes  go  through  their  business  with 
the  zest  of  the  daily  bell-ringer.  Mr  Wrench  was  a  small,  neat, 
bilious  man,  with  a  well-di'essed  wig  :  he  had  a  laborious  practice, 
an  irascible  temper,  a  lymphatic  wife  and  seven  children ;  and 
he  was  already  rather  late  before  setting  out  on  a  four-miles  drive 
to  meet  Dr  Minchin  on  the  other  side  of  Tipton,  the  decease  of 
Hicks,  a  rural  practitioner,  ha^dng  increased  j\Iiddlemarch  practice 
in  that  direction.  Great  statesmen  err,  and  why  not  small 
medical  men  ?  Mr  Wi'ench  did  not  neglect  sending  the  usual 
white  parcels,  which  this  time  had  black  and  drastic  contents. 
Their  effect  was  not  alleviating  to  poor  Fred,  who,  however,  un- 
Avilling  as  lie  said  to  believe  that  he  was  "  in  for  an  illness,"  rose 
at  his  usual  easy  hour  the  next  morning  and  went  down-stairs 
meaning  to  breakfast,  but  succeeded  in  nothing  but  in  sitting  and 
shivering  by  the  tire.  Mr  Wrench  was  again  sent  for,  but  was 
gone  on  his  rounds,  and  IMrs  A'^incy  seeing  her  darling's  changed 
looks  and  general  misery,  began  to  cry  and  said  she  would  send 
for  Dr  Sprague. 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  mother !  It's  nothing,"  said  Fred,  putting  out 
his  hot  dry  hand  to  her,  "I  shall  soon  be  all  right.  I  must  have 
taken  cold  in  that  nasty  damp  ride." 

"  Mamma  ! "  said  Kosamond,  who  was  seated  near  the  window 
(the  dining-room  windows  looked  on  that  highly  respectable  street 
called  Lowick  Gate),  "  there  is  Mr  Lydgate,  stopping  to  speak  to 
some  one.  If  I  were  you  I  would  call  him  in.  He  has  cured  Ellen 
Bulstrode.     They  say  he  cures  every  one." 

Mrs  Vincy  sprang  to  the  window  and  opened  it  in  an  instant, 
thinking  only  of  Fred  and  not  of  medical  etiquette.  Lydgate 
was  only  two  yards  off'  on  the  other  side  of  some  iron  palisading, 
and  turned  round  at  the  sudden  sound  of  the  sash,  before  she 
called  to  him.     In  two  minutes  he  was  in  the  room,  and  Kosamond 
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went  out,  after  waiting  just  long  enough  to  show  a  pretty  anxiety 
conflicting  with  her  sense  of  what  was  becoming. 

Lydgate  had  to  hear  a  narrative  in  which  Mrs  Vincy's  mind 
insisted  with  remarkable  instinct  on  every  point  of  minor  im- 
portance, especially  on  what  Mr  Wrench  had  said  and  had  not 
said  about  coming  again.  That  there  might  be  an  awkward  affair 
with  Wrench,  Lydgate  saw  at  once  ;  but  the  case  was  serious 
enough  to  make  him  dismiss  that  consideration :  he  was  con- 
vinced that  Fred  was  in  the  pink-skinned  stage  of  tyjjhoid  fever, 
and  that  he  had  taken  just  the  wrong  medicines.  He  must  go 
to  bed  immediately,  must  have  a  regular  nurse,  and  various  ap- 
pliances and  jjrecautions  must  be  used,  about  which  Lydgate 
was  particular.  Poor  Mrs  Vincy's  terror  at  these  indications  of 
danger  found  vent  in  such  words  as  came  most  easily.  She 
thought  it  "very  ill  usage  on  the  part  of  Mr  Wrench,  who  had 
attended  their  house  so  many  years  in  i^reference  to  Mr  Peacock, 
though  ]Mr  Peacock  was  equally  a  friend.  AVhy  j\Ir  Wrench  should 
neglect  her  children  more  than  others,  she  could  not  for  the  life 
of  her  understand.  He  had  not  neglected  Mrs  Larcher's  -when 
they  had  the  measles,  nor  indeed  would  ]\Irs  Vincy  have  wished 
that  he  should.     And  if  anything  should  happen   .   .   ." 

Here  poor  Mrs  Vincy's  spirit  quite  broke  down,  and  her  Niobe- 
throat  and  good-humoured  face  were  sadly  convulsed.  This  was 
in  the  hall  out  of  Fred's  hearing,  but  Rosamond  had  opened  the 
drawing-room  door,  and  now  came  forward  anxiously.  Lydgate 
ajjologised  for  Mr  Wrench,  said  that  the  symptoms  yesterday 
might  have  been  disguising,  and  that  this  form  of  fever  was  very 
equivocal  in  its  beginnings  :  he  would  go  immediately  to  the 
druggist's  and  have  a  prescription  made  up  in  order  to  lose  no 
time,  but  he  would  write  to  Mr  Wrench  and  tell  him  what  had 
been  done. 

"But  you  must  come  again — you  must  go  on  attending  Fred. 
I  can't  have  my  boy  left  to  anybody  who  may  come  or  not.  I 
bear  nobody  ill-will,  thank  God,  and  Mr  Wrench  saved  me  in  the 
pleurisy,  but  he'd  better  have  let  me  die — if — if " 

"  I  will  meet  Mr  Wrench  here,  then,  shall  I  ? "  said  Lydgate, 
really  believing  that  Wrench  was  not  well  prepared  to  deal  wisely 
Avith  a  case  of  this  kind. 

"Pray  make  that  arrangement,  Mr  Lydgate,"  said  Rosamond, 
coming  to  her  mother's  aid,  and  supporting  her  arm  to  lead  her 
away. 

AVhen  ^Ir  Vincy  came  home  he  was  very  angry  with  Wrench, 
and  did  not  care  if  he  never  came  into  his  house  again.  Lydgate 
should  go  on  now,  whether  Wrench  liked  it  or  not.  It  was  no 
joke  to  have  fever  in  the  house.  Everybody  must  be  sent  to 
now,  not  to  come  to  dinner  on  Thursday.  And  Pritchard  needn't 
get  up  any  wine  :  brandy  was  the  best  thing  against  infection. 
"I  shall  drink  brandy,"  added  Mr  Vincy,  emphatically — as  much 
as  to  say,  this  was  not  an  occasion  for  firing  with  blank-cartridges. 
"He's  an  uncommonly  unfortunate  lad,  is  Fred.  He'd  need  have 
some  luck  by-and-by  to  make  up  for  all  this — else  I  don't  know 
who'd  have  an  eldest  son." 
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"  Don't  say  so,  Vincy,"  said  the  mother,  with  a  quivering  lip, 
"If  you  don't  want  him  to  be  taken  from  me." 

"  It  will  worret  you  to  death,  Lucy ;  that  I  can  see,"  said  Mr 
Vincy,  more  mildly.  "  However,  Wrench  shall  know  what  I  think 
of  the  matter."  (What  Mr  Vincy  thought  confusedly  was,  that 
the  fever  might  somehow  have  been  hindered  if  Wrench  had 
shown  the  proper  solicitude^  about  his  —  the  Mayor's  — family.) 
"I'm  the  last  man  to  give  in  to  the  cry  about  new  doctors,  or 
new  parsons  either  —  whether  they're  Bulstrode's  men  or  not. 
But  Wrench  shall  know  what  I  think,  take  it  as  he  will."_ 

Wrench  did  not  take  it  at  all  well.  Lydgate  was  as  polite  as 
he  could  be  in  his  offliand  way,  but  politeness  in  a  man  who  has 
placed  you  at  a  disadvantage  is  only  an  additional  exasperation, 
especially  if  he  happens  to  have  been  an  object  of  dislike  before- 
hand. Country  practitioners  used  to  be  an  irritable  species, 
susceptible  on  the  point  of  honour ;  and  Mr  Wrench  was  one  of 
the  most  irritable  among  them.  He  did  not  refuse  to  meet  Lyd- 
gate in  the  evening,  but  his  temper  was  somewhat  tried  on  the 
occasion.     He  had  to  hear  Mrs  Vincy  say — 

"Oh,  Mr  Wrench,  what  have  I  ever  done  that  you  should  use 
me  so  ? — To  go  away,  and  never  to  come  again  !  And  my  boy 
might  have  been  stretched  a  corpse ! " 

Mr  Vincy,  who  had  been  keeping  up  a  sharp  fire  on  the  enemy 
Infection,  and  was  a  good  deal  heated  in  consequence,  started 
up  when  he  heard  Wrench  come  in,  and  went  into  the  hall  to  let 
him  know  what  he  thought. 

"I'll  tell  you  what.  Wrench,  this  is  beyond  a  joke,"  said  the 
Mayor,  who  of  late  had  had  to  rebuke  oti'enders  with  an  official 
air,  and  now  broadened  himself  by  putting  his  thumbs  in  his 
armholes.  — "  To  let  fever  get  unawares  into  a  house  like  this. 
There  are  some  things  that  ought  to  be  actionable,  and  are  not 
so — that's  my  opinion." 

But  irrational  reproaches  were  easier  to  bear  than  the  sense 
of  being  instructed,  or  rather  the  sense  that  a  younger  man,  like 
Lydgate,  inwardly  considered  him  in  need  of  instruction,  for 
"  in  point  of  fact,"  Mr  Wrench  afterwards  said,  Lydgate  paraded 
flighty,  foreign  notions,  which  would  not  wear.  He  swallowed 
his  ire  for  the  moment,  but  he  aftei-wards  wrote  to  decline  further 
attendance  in  the  case.  The  house  might  be  a  good  one,  but  Mr 
Wrench  was  not  going  to  truckle  to  anybody  on  a  professional 
matter.  He  reflected,  with  much  probability  on  his  side,  that 
Lydgate  would  by-and-by  be  caught  tripping  too,  and  that  his 
ungentlemanly  attem^jts  to  discredit  the  sale  of  drugs  by  his 
professional  brethren,  would  by-and-by  recoil  on  himself.  He 
threw  out  biting  remarks  on  Lydgate's  tricks,  worthy  only  of 
a  quack,  to  get  himself  a  factitious  reputation  with  credulous 
people.  That  cant  about  cures  was  never  got  up  by  sound 
practitioners. 

This  was  a  point  on  which  Lydgate  smarted  as  much  as  Wrench 
could  desire.  To  be  puflTed  by  ignorance  was  not  only  humiliating, 
but  perilous,  and  not  more  enviable  than  the  reputation  of  the 
weather-prophet.    He  was  impatient  of  the  foolish  expectations 
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amidst  which  all  work  must  be  carried  on,  and  likely  enough  to 
damage  himself  as  much  as  Mr  Wrench  could  wish,  by  an  unpro- 
fessional openness. 

However,  Lydgate  was  installed  as  medical  attendant  on  the 
Yincys,  and  the  event  was  a  subject  of  general  conversation  in 
]\Iiddlemarch.  Some  said  that  the  Vincys  had  behaved  scandal- 
ously, that  !Mr  Vincy  had  threatened  Wrench,  and  that  Mrs  Vincy 
had  accused  him  of  poisoning  her  son.  Others  were  of  opinion 
that  Mr  Lydgate's  jDassing  by  was  providential,  that  he  was 
wonderfully  clever  in  fevers,  and  that  Bulstrode  was  in  the  right 
to  bring  him  forward.  Many  people  believed  that  Lydgate's 
coming  to  the  town  at  all  was  really  due  to  Bulstrode  ;  and  Mrs 
Taft,  who  was  always  counting  stitches  and  gathered  her  infor- 
mation in  misleading  fragments  caught  between  the  rows  of  her 
knitting,  had  got  it  into  her  head  that  ]\Ir  Lydgate  was  a  natural 
son  of  Bulstrode's,  a  fact  which  seemed  to  justify  her  suspicions 
of  evangelical  laymen. 

She  one  day  communicated  this  piece  of  knowledge  to  Mi's 
Farebrother,  who  did  not  fail  to  tell  her  son  of  it,  observing — 

"I  should  not  be  surprised  at  anything  in  Bulstrode,  but  1 
should  be  sorry  to  think  it  of  Mr  Lydgate." 

"Why,  mother,"  said  Mr  Farebrother,  after  an  explosive  laugh, 
"you  know  very  well  that  Lydgate  is  of  a  good  family  in  the 
North.     He  never  heard  of  Bulstrode  before  he  came  here." 

"That  is  satisfactory  so  far  as  Mr  Lydgate  is  concerned, 
Camden,"  said  the  old  lady,  with  an  air  of  precision. — "  But  as 
to  Bulstrode — the  report  may  be  true  of  some  other  son." 


CHAPTER   XXVIL 

"  Let  the  high  Muse  chant  loves  Olympian  : 
We  are  but  mortals,  and  must  sing  of  man." 

An  eminent  philosopher  among  my  friends,  who  can  dignify  even 
your  ugly  furniture  by  lifting  it  into  the  serene  light  of  science, 
has  shown  me  this  pi'egnant  little  fact.  Your  jDier-glass  or  exten- 
sive surface  of  polished  steel  made  to  be  rubbed  by  a  housemaid, 
will  be  minutely  and  multitudinously  scratched  in  all  directions  ; 
but  place  now  against  it  a  lighted  candle  as  a  centre  of  illumin- 
ation, and  lo  !  the  scratches  will  seem  to  arrange  themselves  in  a 
hne  series  of  concentric  circles  round  that  little  sun.  It  is  de- 
monstrable that  the  scratches  are  going  everywhere  impartially, 
and  it  is  only  your  candle  which  produces  the  flattering  illusion 
of  a  concentric  arrangement,  its  light  falling  with  an  exclusive 
optical  selection.  These  things  are  a  parable.  The  scratches 
are  events,  and  the  candle  is  the  egoism  of  any  person  now  absent 
— of  ^liss  Yincy,  for  exami^le.     Rosamond  had  a  Providence  of 
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her  own  who  had  kindly  made  her  more  charming  than  other 
girls,  and  who  seemed  to  have  arranged  Fred's  illness  and  Mr 
Wrench's  mistake  in  order  to  bring  her  and  Lydgate  within 
effective  proximity.  It  would  have  been  to  contravene  these 
arrangements  if  Rosamond  had  consented  to  go  away  to  Stone 
Court  or  elsewhere,  as  her  parents  wished  her  to  do,  especially 
since  Mr  Lydgate  thought  the  precaution  needless.  Therefore, 
while  Miss  Morgan  and  the  children  were  sent  away  to  a  farm- 
house the  morning  after  Fred's  illness  had  declared  itself,  Rosa- 
mond refused  to  leave  papa  and  mamma. 

Poor  mamma  indeed  was  an  object  to  touch  any  creature  born 
of  woman  ;  and  INIr  Vincy,  who  doated  on  his  wife,  was  more 
alarmed  on  her  account  than  on  Fred's.  But  for  his  insistance 
she  would  have  taken  no  rest  :  her  brightness  was  all  bedimmed  ; 
unconscious  of  her  costume  which  had  always  been  so  fresh  and 
gay,  she  was  like  a  sick  bird  with  languid  eye  and  plumage 
rutfled,  her  senses  dulled  to  the  sights  and  sounds  that  used  most 
to  interest  her.  Fred's  delirium,  in  which  he  seemed  to  be 
wandering  out  of  her  reach,  tore  her  heart.  After  her  first  out- 
burst against  Mr  Wrench  she  went  about  very  quietly  :  her  one 
low  cry  was  to  Lydgate.  She  would  follow  him  out  of  the  room 
and  put  her  hand  on  his  arm  moaning  out,  "  Save  my  boy."  Once 
she  pleaded,  "  He  has  always  been  good  to  me,  Mr  Lydgate  :  he 
never  had  a  hard  word  for  his  mother," — as  if  poor  Fred's  suft'er- 
ing  were  an  accusation  against  him.  All  the  deepest  fibres  of 
the  mother's  memory  were  stirred,  and  the  young  man  whose 
voice  took  a  gentler  tone  when  he  spoke  to  her,  was  one  with 
the  babe  whom  she  had  loved,  with  a  love  new  to  her,  before  he 
was  born. 

"  I  have  good  hope,  Mrs  Vincy,"  Lydgate  would  say.  "  Come 
down  with  me  and  let  us  talk  about  the  food."  In  that  way  he 
led  her  to  the  parlour  where  Rosamond  was,  and  made  a  change 
for  her,  surprising  her  into  taking  some  tea  or  broth  which  had 
been  prepared  for  her.  There  was  a  constant  undei'standing 
between  him  and  Rosamond  on  these  matters.  He  almost  always 
saw  her  befoi'e  going  to  the  sick-room,  and  she  appealed  to  him 
as  to  what  she  could  do  for  mamma.  Her  presence  of  mind  and 
adroitness  in  carrying  out  his  hints  were  admirable,  and  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  idea  of  seeing  Rosamond  began  to  mingle 
itself  with  his  interest  in  the  case.  Especially  when  the  critical 
stage  was  passed,  and  he  began  to  feel  confident  of  Fred's  recovery. 
In  the  more  doubtful  time,  he  had  advised  calling  in  Dr  Sprague 
(who,  if  he  could,  would  rather  have  remained  neutral  on  Wrench's 
account) ;  but  after  two  consultations,  the  conduct  of  the  case 
was  left  to  Lydgate,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  make  him 
assiduous.  Morning  and  evening  he  was  at  Mr  Vincy's,  and 
gradually  the  visits  became  cheerful  as  Fred  became  simply 
feeble,  and  lay  not  only  in  need  of  the  utmost  petting  but  conscious 
of  it,  so  that  Mrs  Vincy  felt  as  if,  after  all,  the  illness  had  made 
a  festival  for  her  tenderness. 

Both  father  and  mother  held  it  an  added  reason  for  good  spirits, 
when  old  Mr  Featherstone  sent  messages  by  Lydgate,  saying  that 
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Fred  must  make  haste  and  get  well,  as  he,  Peter  Featherstone, 
could  not  do  without  him,  and  missed  his  visits  sadly.  The  old 
man  himself  was  getting  bedridden.  Mrs  Vincy  told  these 
messages  to  Fred  when  he  could  listen,  and  he  turned  towards 
her  his  delicate,  pinched  face,  from  which  all  the  thick  blond 
hair  had  been  cut  away,  and  in  which  the  eyes  seemed  to  have 
got  larger,  yearning  for  some  word  about  Mary — wondering  what 
she  felt  about  his  illness.  No  word  passed  his  lips  ;  but  "  to  hear 
with  eyes  belongs  to  love's  rare  wit,"  and  the  mother  in  the 
fulness  of  her  heart  not  only  divined  Fred's  longing,  but  felt 
ready  for  any  sacrilice  in  order  to  satisfy  him. 

"  If  I  can  only  see  my  boy  strong  again,"  she  said,  in  her  loving 
folly  ;  "  and  who  knows  ? — perhaps  master  of  Stone  Court !  and 
he  can  marry  anybody  he  likes  then." 

"Not  if  they  won't  have  me,  mother,"  said  Fred.  The  illness 
had  made  him  childish,  and  tears  came  as  he  sjDoke. 

"Oh,  take  a  bit  of  jelly,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs  Vincy,  secretly 
incredulous  of  any  such  refusal. 

She  never  left  Fred's  side  when  her  husband  was  not  in  the 
house,  and  thus  Rosamond  was  in  the  unusual  position  of  being 
much  alone.  Lydgate,  naturally,  never  thought  of  staying  long 
with  her,  yet  it  seemed  that  the  brief  impersonal  conversations 
they  had  together  were  creating  that  peculiar  intimacy  which 
consists  in  shyness.  They  were  obliged  to  look  at  each  other 
in  speaking,  and  somehow  the  looking  could  not  be  carried  through 
as  the  matter  of  course  which  it  really  was.  Lydgate  began  to 
feel  this  sort  of  consciousness  unpleasant,  and  one  day  looked 
down,  or  anywhere,  like  an  ill-worked  puppet.  But  this  turned 
out  badly  :  the  next  day,  Rosamond  looked  down,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  when  their  eyes  met  again,  both  were  more 
conscious  than  before.  There  was  no  help  for  this  in  science, 
and  as  Lydgate  did  not  want  to  flirt,  there  seemed  to  be  no  help 
for  it  in  folly.  It  was  therefore  a  relief  when  neighbours  no 
longer  considered  the  house  in  quarantine,  and  when  the  chances 
of  seeing  Rosamond  alone  were  very  much  reduced. 

But  that  intimacy  of  mutual  embarrassment,  in  which  each 
feels  that  the  other  is  feeling  something,  having  once  existed, 
its  eflect  is  not  to  be  done  away  with.  Talk  about  the  weather 
and  other  well-bred  topics  is  apt  to  seem  a  hollow  device,  and 
behaviour  can  hardly  become  easy  unless  it  frankly  recognises 
a  mutual  fascination — which  of  course  need  not  mean  anything 
deep  or  serious.  This  was  the  way  in  which  Rosamond  and 
Lydgate  slid  gracefully  into  ease,  and  made  their  intercourse 
lively  again.  Visitors  came  and  went  as  usual,  there  was  once 
more  music  in  the  drawing-room,  and  all  the  extra  hospitality 
of  Mr  Vincy's  mayoralty  returned.  Lydgate,  whenever  he  could, 
took  his  seat  by  Rosamond's  side,  and  lingered  to  hear  her  music, 
calling  himself  her  captive  —  meaning,  all  the  while,  not  to  be 
her  captive.  The  preposterousness  of  the  notion  that  he  could 
at  once  set  up  a  satisfactory  establishment  as  a  married  man 
was  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  danger.  This  play  at  being 
a  little  in  love  was  agreeable,  and  did  not  interfere  with  graver 
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pursuits.  Flirtation,  after  all,  was  not  necessarily  a  singeing 
process.  Eosamond,  for  her  part,  had  never  enjoyed  the  days 
so  much  in  her  life  before:  she  was  sure  of  being  admired  by 
some  one  worth  captivating,  and  she  did  not  distinguish  flirtation 
from  love,  either  in  herself  or  in  another.  She  seemed  to  be  sailing 
with  a  fair  wind  just  whither  she  would  go,  and  her  thoughts  were 
much  occupied  with  a  handsome  house  in  Lowick  Gate  which  she 
hoped  would  by-and-by  be  vacant.  She  was  quite  determined,  when 
she  was  married,  to  rid  herself  adroitly  of  all  the  visitors  who  were 
not  agreeable  to  her  at  her  father's  ;  and  she  imagined  the  drawing- 
room  in  her  favourite  house  with  various  styles  of  furniture. 

Certainly  her  thoughts  were  much  occupied  with  Lydgate 
himself ;  he  seemed  to  her  almost  jDerfect :  if  he  had  known  his 
notes  so  that  his  enchantment  under  her  music  had  been  less  like 
an  emotional  elephant's,  and  if  he  had  been  able  to  discriminate 
better  the  refinements  of  her  taste  in  dress,  she  could  hardly  have 
mentioned  a  deficiency  in  him.  How  different  he  was  from  j'^oung 
Plymdale  or  !Mr  Caius  Larcher  !  Those  young  men  had  not  a 
notion  of  French,  and  could  speak  on  no  subject  with  striking 
knowledge,  except  perhaps  the  dyeing  and  carrying  trades,  which 
of  course  they  were  ashamed  to  mention  ;  they  were  ]\Iiddlemarch 
gentry,  elated  with  their  silver-headed  whips  and  satin  stocks,  but 
embarrassed  in  their  manners,  and  timidly  jocose  :  even  Fred  was 
above  them,  having  at  least  the  accent  and  manner  of  a  university 
man.  Whereas  Lydgate  was  always  listened  to,  bore  himself 
with  the  careless  politeness  of  conscious  superiority,  and  seemed 
to  have  the  right  clothes  on  by  a  certain  natural  afltinity,  without 
ever  having  to  think  about  them.  Eosamond  was  proud  when  he 
entered  the  room,  and  when  he  aj^proached  her  with  a  distinguish- 
ing smile,  she  had  a  delicious  sense  that  she  was  the  object  of 
enviable  homage.  If  Lydgate  had  been  aware  of  all  the  pride 
he  excited  in  that  delicate  bosom,  he  might  have  been  just  as  well 
pleased  as  any  other  man,  even  the  most  densely  ignorant  of 
humoral  pathology  or  fibrous  tissue  :  lift  held  it  jmojoLtlio  prettiest 
attitudes  of  tli^llfeminipp^  miTirj^j-ri  adore  a_jnanX.4icereminence 
without jt.Qa-^reeise-^aJmo\vifid,ge  olTAvHat  tt  c^osisted  in. 

But  Eosamond  was  not  one  of  those  helplessgirls  who  betray 
themselves  unawares,  and  whose  behaviour  is  awkwardly  driven 
by  their  impulses,  instead  of  being  steer£d_j3y  wary  grace  and 
J^ropriet5^  Do  you  imagine  that  her  rapid  forecast  and  rumination 
concerning  house -furniture  and  society  were  ever  discernible 
in  her  conversation,  even  with  her  mamma?  On  the  contrary, 
she  would  have  expressed  the  prettiest  surprise  and  disapjDrobation 
if  she  had  heard  that  another  young  lady  had  been  detected 
in  that  immodest  prematureness — indeed,  would  probably  have 
disbelieved  in  its  possibility.  For  Eosamond  never  showed  any 
unbecoming  knowledge,  and  was  always  that  combination  of 
correct  sentiments,  music,  dancing,  drawing,  elegant  note-writing, 
private  album  for  extracted  verse,  and  perfect  blond  loveliness, 
which  made  the  irresistible  woman^or__.the-iioonied  maiLJji  Jtliat 
dat§.  1/  Think  no  unfair  evil  of  her,  pray :  she  had  no  wicked 
plots,  nothing  sordid  or  mercenary ;  in  fact,  she  never  thought 
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of  monfi^Lfixcept  as  something  necessary  which  other  people  would 
aJways-pxDYide.  She  was  not  in  the  habit  of  devising  falsehoods, 
and  if  her  statements  were  no  direct  clue  to  fact,  why,  they  were 
not  intended  in  that  light — they  were  among  her  elegant  accom- 
plishments, intended  to  please.  Nature  had  inspired  many  arts 
in  linisliing  ]\lrs  Lemon's  favourite  jjupil,  who  by  general  consent 
(Fred's  excepted)  was  a  rare  compound  of  beauty,  cleverness, 
and  amiability. 

Lydgate  found  it  more  and  more  agreeable  to  be  with  her, 
and  there  was  no  constraint  now,  there  was  a  delightful  inter- 
change of  influence  in  their  eyes,  and  what  they  said  had  that 
superfluity  of  meaning  for  them,  which  is  observable  with  some 
sense  of  flatness  by  a  third  person ;  still  they  had  no  interviews 
or  asides  from  which  a  third  person  need  have  been  excluded. 
In  fact,  they  flirted ;  and  Lydgate  was  secure  in  the  belief  that 
they  did  nothing  else.  If  a  man  could  not  love  and  be  wise,  surely 
he  could  flirt  and  be  wise  at  the  same  time  ?  Eeally,  the  men 
in  Middlemarch,  except  Mr  Farebrother,  were  great  bores,  and 
Lydgate  did  not  care  about  commercial  politics  or  cards :  what 
was  he  to  do  for  relaxation  ?  He  was  often  invited  to  the 
Bulsti-odes' ;  but  the  girls  there  were  hardly  out  of  the  school- 
room ;  and  Mrs  Bulstrode's  fia'ive  way  of  conciliating  piety  and 
worldliness,  the  nothingness  of  this  life  and  the  desirability  of  cut 
glass,  the  consciousness  at  once  of  filthy  rags  and  the  best  damask, 
was  not  a  suflicient  relief  from  the  weight  of  her  husband's 
invariable  seriousness.  The  Vincys'  house,  with  all  its  faults,  was 
the  pleasanter  by  contrast ;  besides,  it  nourished  Rosamond — 
sweet  to  look  at  as  a  half -opened  blush- rose,  and  adorned  with 
accomplishments  for  the  refined  amusement  of  man. 

But  Ilfi-jnade  some  enemjeyath'^r  ^-lian  iTipdi^al^  l^ij^L.hig  sn^^ua<^c!s 
with  Miss  \  nicy!  Dne^  evening  he  came  into  the  drawing-room 
rather  late,  when  several  other  visitors  were  there.  The  card-table 
had  drawn  oft'  the  elders,  and  Mr  Ned  Plymdale  (one  of  the  good 
matches  in  Middlemarch,  though  not  one  of  its  leading  minds) 
was  in  tete-a-tete  with  Rosamond.  He  had  brought  the  last 
'Keepsake,'  the  gorgeous  watex'ed-silk  publication  which  marked 
modern  progress  at  that  time ;  and  he  considered  himself  very 
fortunate  that  he  could  be  the  first  to  look  over  it  with  her, 
dwelling  on  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  with  shiny  copperplate 
cheeks  and  copperj^late  smiles,  and  pointing  to  comic  verses  as 
capital  and  sentimental  stories  as  interesting.  Rosamond  was 
gracious,  and  Mr  Ned  was  satisfied  that  he  had  the  very  best 
thing  in  art  and  literature  as  a  medium  for  "  paying  addresses  " — 
the  very  thing  to  please  a  nice  girl.  He  had  also  reasons,  deep 
rather  than  ostensible,  for  being  satisfied  with  his  own  appearance. 
To  superficial  observers  his  chin  had  too  vanishing  an  aspect, 
looking  as  if  it  were  being  gradually  reabsorbed.  And  it  did 
indeed  cause  him  some  difticulty  about  the  fit  of  his  satin  stocks, 
for  which  chins  were  at  that  time  useful. 

"  I  think  the  Honourable  Mrs  S.  is  something  like  you,"  said  Mr 
Ned.  He  kept  the  book  open  at  the  bewitching  portrait,  and 
looked  at  it  rather  languishingly. 
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"  Her  back  is  very  large ;  she  seems  to  have  sat  for  that,"  said 
Rosamond,  not  meaning  any  satire,  but  thinking  how  red  young 
Plymdale's  hands  were,  and  wondering  why  Lydgate  did  not  come. 
She  went  on  with  her  tatting  all  the  while. 

"  I  did  not  say  she  was  as  beautiful  as  you  are,"  said  Mr  Ned, 
venturing  to  look  from  the  portrait  to  its  rival. 

"  I  suspect  you  of  being  an  adroit  flatterer,"  said  Rosamond, 
feeling  sure  that  she  should  have  to  reject  this  young  gentleman  a 
second  time. 

But  now  Lydgate  came  in ;  the  book  was  closed  before  he 
reached  Rosamond's  corner,  and  as  he  took  his  seat  with  easy 
contidence  on  the  other  side  of  her,  young  Plymdale's  jaw  fell  like 
a  barometer  towards  the  cheerless  side  of  change.  Rosamond 
enjoyed  not  only  Lydgate's  presence  but  its  efiect :  she  liked  to 
excite  jealousy. 

"  What  a  late  comer  you  are  ! "  she  said,  as  they  shook  hands. 
"  Mamma  had  given  you  up  a  little  while  ago.  How  do  you  find 
Fred?" 

"  As  usual ;  going  on  well,  but  slowly.  I  want  him  to  go  away — 
to  Stone  Court,  for  example.  But  your  mamma  seems  to  have 
some  objection." 

"  Poor  fellow  ! "  said  Rosamond,  prettily.  "  You  will  see  Fred 
so  changed,"  she  added,  turning  to  the  other  suitor  ;  "  we  have 
looked  to  Mr  Lydgate  as  our  guardian  angel  during  this  illness." 

Mr  Ned  smiled  nervously,  while  Lydgate  drawing  the  'Keep- 
sake '  towards  him  and  opening  it,  gave  a  short  scornful  laugh  and 
tossed  up  his  chin,  as  if  in  wonderment  at  human  folly. 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at  so  profanely  ? "  said  Rosamond,  with 
bland  neutrality. 

"  I  wonder  which  would  turn  out  to  be  the  silliest — the  engrav- 
ings or  the  writmg  here,"  said  Lydgate,  in  his  most  convinced 
tone,  while  he  turned  over  the  pages  quickly,  seeming  to  see  all 
through  the  book  in  no  time,  and  showing  his  large  white  hands 
to  much  advantage,  as  Rosamond  thought.  "Do  look  at  this 
bi'idegroom  coming  out  of  church :  did  you  ever  see  such  a 
'  sugared  invention ' — as  the  Elizabethans  used  to  say  .^  Did  any 
haberdasher  ever  look  so  smirking  ?  Yet  I  will  answer  for  it  the 
story  makes  him  one  of  the  first  gentlemen  in  the  land." 

"You  are  so  severe,  I  am  frightened  at  you,"  said  Rosamond, 
keeping  her  amusement  duly  moderate.  Poor  young  Plymdale  had 
lingered  with  admiration  over  this  very  engraving,  and  his  spirit 
was  stirred. 

"  There  are  a  great  many  celebrated  people  writing  in  the  '  Keep- 
sake,' at  all  events,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  at  once  piqued  and  timid. 
"  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  it  called  silly." 

"  I  think  I  shall  turn  round  on  you  and  accuse  you  of  being  a 
Goth,"  said  Rosamond,  looking  at  Lydgate  with  a  smile.  "I 
suspect  you  know  nothing  about  Lady  Blessington  and  L.  E.  L." 
Rosamond  herself  was  not  without  relish  for  these  writers,  but 
she  did  not  readily  commit  herself  by  admiration,  and  was  alive  to 
the  slightest  hint  that  anything  was  not,  according  to  Lydgate,  in 
the  very  highest  taste. 
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"  But  vSir  Walter  Scott— I  suppose  ]\Ir  Lydgate  knows  him,"  said 
young  Plymdale,  a  little  cheered  by  this  advantage. 

"  Oh,  I  read  no  literature  now,"  said  Lydgate,  shutting  the  book, 
and  pushing  it  away.  "  I  read  so  much  when  I  was  a  lad,  that  I 
suppose  it  will  last  me  all  my  life.  I  used  to  know  Scott's  poems 
by  heart." 

"I  should  like  to  know  when  you  left  off,"  said  Eosamon^l, 
"  because  then  I  might  be  sure  that  I  knew  something  which  you 
did  not  know." 

"  Mr  Lydgate  would  say  that  was  not  worth  knowing,"  said  Mr 
Ned,  i)uri)osely  caustic. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Lydgate,  showing  no  smart,  but  smiling 
with  exasperating  confidence  at  Rosamond.  "  It  would  be  worth 
knowing  by  the  fact  that  Miss  Vincy  could  tell  it  me." 

Young  Plymdale  soon  went  to  look  at  the  whist-playing,  think- 
ing that  Lydgate  was  one  of  the  most  conceited,  unpleasant  fellows 
it  had  ever  been  his  ill-foi'tune  to  meet. 

"  How  rash  you  ai'e  ! "  said  Rosamond,  inwardly  delighted.  "  Do 
you  see  that  you  have  given  oftence  ? " 

"  What !  is  it  Mr  Plymdale's  book  ?  I  am  sorry.  I  didn't  think 
about  it." 

"I  shall  begin  to  admit  what  you  said  of  yourself  when  you 
first  came  here — that  you  are  a  bear,  and  want  teaching  by  the 
birds." 

"  Well,  there  is  a  bird  who  can  teach  me  what  she  will.  Don't 
I  listen  to  her  willingly  ? " 

To  Rosamond  it  seemed  as  if  she  and  Lydgate  were  as  good  as 
engaged.  That  they  were  sometime  to  be  engaged  had  long  been 
an  idea  in  her  mind ;  and  ideas,  we  know,  tend  to  a  more  solid 
kind  of  existence,  the  necessary  materials  being  at  hand.  It  is 
true,  Lydgate  had  the  counter-idea  of  remaining  unengaged  ;  but 
this  was  a  mere  negative,  a  shadow  cast  by  other  resolves  which 
themselves  were  capable  of  shrinking.  Circumstance  was  almost 
sure  to  be  on  the  side  of  Rosamond's  idea,  which  had  a  shaping 
activity  and  looked  through  watchful  blue  eyes,  whereasJL^^dgatgLs.- 
lav  blind  and  unconcerned  as  a  jelly:- fislr  which  gets  melte  J  without 
knowing-it; 

That  evening  when  he  went  home,  he  looked  at  his  phials  to  see 
how  a  pi'ocess  of  maceration  was  going  on,  with  undisturbed  in- 
terest ;  and  he  wrote  out  his  daily  notes  with  as  much  precision 
as  usual.  The  reveries  from  which  it  was  diflicult  for  him  to 
detach  himself  were  ideal  constructions  of  something  else  than 
Rosamond's  virtues,  and  the  primitive  tissue  was  still  his  fair 
unknown.  Moi^eover,  he  was  beginning  to  feel  some  zest  for  the 
growing  though  half-suppressed  feud  between  him  and  the  other 
medical  men,  which  was  likely  to  become  more  manifest,  now  that 
Bulstrode's  method  of  managing  the  new  hospital  was  about  to  be 
declared  ;  and  there  were  various  inspiriting  signs  that  his  non- 
acceptance  by  some  of  Peacock's  patients  might  be  counterbalanced 
by  the  impression  he  had  produced  in  other  quarters.  Only  a  few 
days  later,  when  he  had  happened  to  overtake  Rosamond  on  the 
Lowick  road  and  had  got  down  from  his  horse  to  walk  by  her  side 
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until  lie  had  quite  protected  her  from  a  passing  drove,  he  had 
been  stoj^ped  by  a  servant  on  horseback  with  a  message  calling 
him  in  to  a  house  of  some  importance  where  Peacock  had  never 
attended ;  and  it  was  the  second  instance  of  this  kind.  The 
servant  was  Sir  James  Chettam's,  and  the  house  was  Lowiok 
Manor. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

Ist  Gent.  All  times  are  good  to  seek  your  weddecl  home 
Bringing  a  mutual  delight. 

2d  Gent.  Why,  true. 

The  calendar  hath  not  an  evil  day 
For  souls  made  one  by  love,  and  even  death 
Were  sweetness,  if  it  came  like  rolling  waves 
While  they  two  clasped  each  other,  and  foresaw 
No  life  apart. 

Mk  and  Mrs  Casaubon,  returning  from  their  wedding  journey, 
arrived  at  Lowick  Manor  in  the  middle  of  January.  A  light 
snow  was  falling  as  they  descended  at  the  door,  and  in  the 
morning,  when  Dorothea  passed  from  her  dressing-room  into  the 
blue-green  boudoir  that  we  know  of,  she  saw  the  long  avenue  of 
limes  lifting  their  trunks  from  a  white  earth,  and  spreading  white 
branches  against  the  dun  and  motionless  sky.  The  distant  flat 
shrank  in  uniform  whiteness  and  low-hanging  uniformity  of  cloud. 
^  Tbfi-very  farm^re  in  the  room  seeme4-te-liaTe  sbnink  since  -slie 

"S  saw  it  bcfei^e  :  tli&  stag  in  the  tapestry4©eked--mor«-i.ike_a^liost, 

in  his -gliostly  blue--g^i^een -world  ;  the^A'olumes^-of-^>alitfiJiterature 
in  the  bookcase  looked  more  like  immovable  imitatiojisx)f_books^ 
The  bright  fire  of  dry  oak-boughs  burning  on  the  dogs  seemed  an 
incongruous  renewal  of  life  and  glow — like  the  figure  of  Dorothea 
herself  as  she  entered  carrying  the  red-leather  cases  containing  the 
cameos  for  Celia. 

^e  was^^owing  from  her  morning  toilet  as  oaly  healthful 
yoaith_earL_glow^  there  was  gem-like  brightness  on  her  coiled  hair 
and  in  her  hazel  eyes ;  there  wasL^warm-xed  4ifaJiu-lieiJ[ips ;  her 
throat  had  a  breathing  whiteness  above  the  diflering  white  of  the 
fur  which  itself  seemed  to -wind  about  her  neck  and  ^jling  down 
ligjtu.blue-grey  pelisse  with  a  tenderness  gathered  from  her  own,  a 
sentient  commingled  innocence  which  kept  its  loveliness  against 
the  crystalline  purity  of  the  outdoor  snow.  As  she  laid  the 
cameo-cases  on  the  table  in  the  bow-window,  she  unconsciously 
kept  her  hands  on  tliem,  immediately  absorbetl  4n  IfKyking"  out  on 
the  still,  white  ericlosure  which  made-hei'-v4sible  world. 

Mr  €ftsaubon,  who  had  risen  early  complaining  of  pali^itation, 
was  in  the  library  giving  audience  to  his  curate  ^Ir  Tucker.  By- 
and-by  Celia  would  come  in  her  quality  of  bridesmaid  as  well  as 
sister,  and  through  the  next  weeks  there  would  be  wedding  visits 
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received  and  given ;  ^^U_Jn  continuance  of  that  transitional  life 
U.nderstood  to  correspond  with  the  excitement  of  bridal  felicity, 
and  keeping  up  the  sense  of  busy  ineflectiveness,  as  of  a  dream 
which  tlie  dreamer  begins  to  suspect.  The  duties  of  her  married 
life,  contemplated  as  so  great  beforehancf^'.seemecTto  be  shrinking 
\vif,]j_tl2P  fm-nitnre  and  the  white  vapour-walledjlaiidscape.  '  TKe 
clear  heights  where  she  expected  to  walk  in  full  commlmion  had 
become  difficult  to  see  even  in  her  iniagination ;  the  delicious 
repose  of  thesoul  on  a  complete  superior  had  been  shaken  into 
uneasy  eftbrt  and  alarmed  with  dim  presentiment.  When  would 
the  days  begin  of  that  active  -  wifelyL-xlfiYotioii  which  was  to 
strength.ei3ulieLcJtuisband!s life_aiitL exalt Jier  own?  Never  perhaps, 
as  she  had  preconceived  them  ;  but  somehow — still  somehow.  In 
this  solenmly-pledged  union  of  her  life,  duty  would  present  itself 
in  some  new  form  of  inspiration  and  give  a  new  meaning  to  wifely 
love. 

Meanwhile  there  was  the  snow  and  the  low  arch  of  dun  vapour 
— there  was  the  stifling  opj^ression  of  that  gentlewoman's  world, 
where  everything  was  done  for  her  and  none  asked  for  her  aid — 
where  the  sense  .of  conncrtion  with  a  numifdld  iDregnaut-e^ost- 
eiuifi„liad_to_l)aJiept  up  p;iiufully  us  nii  inward  vision,  instead  of 
coming  from  without  in  claims  J:hat  would  have  shaped  her 
energies.  —  "What  shalF  I  do?"  ^""Wliatever  you  please,  my 
dear  ' :  that  had  been  her  brief  history  since  she  had , left  nff 
learning  morning  lessons  and  practising  silly  rhythms  on  the 
hated  pano.  Marriage,  which  was  to  bring  guidance  into  worthy 
and'  liiiperative  occupation,  had  not  yet  freed  her  irova  the 
gentlewoman's  oppressive  liberty :  it  had  not  even  filled  her 
leisure  witli  the  ruminant  joy  of  unchecked  tenderness.  Her 
blooming  full-pulsed  youth  ^ood  there  in  a_  moral  imprisonment 
which  made  itself  one  with  the  ^J^iLl^ciLlQlirlPFiFi)  nnrrowed  iRiud- 
scaj)e,  with  the  shrunken  furniture,  the  never-read  books,  and  the 
ghostly  stag  in  a  jDaJeT&iitasEIcTwbrld  tliat  seemed  to  be  vanishing 
fi;om_the  daylight. 

In  the  first  minutes  when  Dorothea  looked  out  she  felt  nothing 
but  the  dreary  opjiression  ;  then  came  a  keen  remembrance,  and 
turning  away^TTTll  the  window  she  walked  round  theTToom.  The 
ideas  and  hopes  which  were  living  in  her  mind  when  she  first  saw 
this  room  neai'ly  three  months  before  were  present  now  only  as 
nj^iaoriesj.  she  judged  them  as  we  judge  transient  and  departed 
things.  ^All  existence  seemed  to  beat  with  a  lower  pulse  than  her 
own,  and  heiu;gligious_faith-JA'flrS-a  solitary  c^-y,  the  struggle  out  of 
a  nightmare  in  'which  every  abject  was  withering  and  shrinking 
away  from  l\er.  Each  remembered  thing  in  the  room  was  disen- 
chanted, was  deadened  as  an  \jnlit  transparency,  till  her  wander- 
ing gaze  came  to  the  group  of  miniatures,  and  there  at  last  she 
saw  something  which  had  gathered  new  bi;eath  and  meaning  :  it 
was  the  miniature  of  Mr  Casaubon's  aunt  Julia,  who  had  made  the 
unfortunate  marriage— of  Will  Ladislaw's  grandmother.  Dorothea 
could  fancy  that  it  was  alive  now — the  delicate  woman's  face 
which  yet  had  a  headstrong  look,  a  peculiarity  difficult  to  inter- 
pret.    Was  it  only  her  friends  who  thought  her  marriage  unfor- 
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tunate  ?  or  did  she  herself  find  it  out  to  be  a  mistake,  and  taste 
the  salt  bitterness  of  her  tears  in  the  merciful  silence  of  the  night  ? 
V/hat  breadths  of  experience  Dorothea  seemed  to  have  passed 
over  since  she  first  looked  at  this  miniature  !  Sije_ielt  a  new 
companionship  with  it,  as  if  it  had  an  ear  for  her  and  could  see 
Ttiow  she  was  looking  at  it.  Here  was  a  woman  who  had  known 
some  difticulty  about  marriage.  Nay,  the^plours  deepened,  the 
lips  and  chin  seemed  to  get  larger,  the  hair  aiid  eyes  seemedt;a  be 
sending  out  light,  the  face  wasjmasculine  and  beahied^on^er 
with  that  full  gaze  which  tellsTier  on  whom  it  falls  That  she  is  too 
interesting  for  the  slightest  movemeiit  of  her  eyelid  to  pass  un- 
noticed and  uninterpreted.  The  vivid  presentation  came  like  a 
pleasant  glow  to  Dorothea :  she  felt  herself  smiling,  and  turning 
from  the  miniature  sat  down  and  looked  up  as  if  she  were  again 
talking  to  a  figure  in  front  of  her.  But  the  smile  disappeared 
as  she  went  on  meditating,  and  at  last  she  said  aloud — 

"  Oh,  it  was  cruel  to  speak  so  !     How  sad — how  dreadful  ! " 

She  rose  quickly  and  went  out  of  the  room,  hurrying  along  the 
corridor,  with  the  irresistible  impulse  to  go  and  see  her  husband 
and  inquire  if  she  could  do  anything  for  him.  Perhaps  Mr 
Tucker  was  gone  and  Mr  Casaubon  was  alone  in  the  library. 
She  felt  as  if  all  her  morning's  gloom  would  vanish  if  she  could  see 
*^TierJiusbaiid^glad  because  of  her  presence. 

But  whenTsne  reached  the  head~TTf--bhe  dark  joak  staircase,  there 
was  Celia  coming  up,  and  below  there  was  ]\Ir  Brooke,  exchanging 
welcomes  and  congratulations  with  Mr  Casaubon. 

"  Dodo  ! "  said  Celia,  in  her  quiet  staccato ;  then  kissed  her 
sister,  whose^arms  encircled  herj  and  said  no  more.  I  think  they 
both  cried  a  little  in  aTurtive  maimer,  while  Dorothea  ran  dov/n- 
stairs  to  greet  her  uncle. 

"  I  need  not  ask  how  you  are,  my  dear,"  said  Mr  Brooke,  after 
kissing   her  forehead.      "  Rome   has   agreed    with    you,    I    see — • 
happiness,  frescoes,  the  antique  —  that  sort  of  thing.     Well,  it's 
very  pleasant  to  have  you  back  again,  and  you  understand  all 
about  art  now,  eh  ?     But  Casaubon  is  a  little  pale,  I  tell  him — 
a  little  iDale,  you  know.     Studying  haixl  in  his  holidays  is  carry- 
ing it  rather  too  far.     I  overdid  it  at  one  time  " — Mr  Brooke  still 
held  Dorothea's  hand,  but  had  turned  his  face  to  Mr  Casaubon — 
^     "  about  topography,  ruins,  temples — I  thought  I  had  a  clue,  buLX- 
Q   l(y.  .saw  it  would  carry  metoo  far,  and  nothing  might  have  come  of  it. 
'     You  may  go  any  length  IhTthat  sort  of  thing,  and  nothing  may 
come  of  it,  you  know." 

Dorothea's  eyes  also  were  turned  up  to  her  husband's  face  with 
some  anxiety  at  the  idea  that  those  who  saw  him  afresh  after 
absence  might  be  aware  of  signs  which  she  had  not  noticed. 

"Nothing  to  alarm  you,  my  dear,"  said  !Mr  Brooke,  observing 
her  expression.  "A  little  English  beef  and  mutton  will  soon 
make  a  difference.  It  was  all  very  well  to  look  pale,  sitting  for 
the  portrait  of  Aquinas,  you  know — we  got  your  letter  just  in 
time.  But  Aquinas,  now — he  was  a  little  too  subtle,  wasn't  he  ? 
Does  anybody  read  Aquinas  ? " 

".2e  is^^t-tndeed-ait-authoc  adapted,  to  snperfidal  minds."  said 
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Mr    Casaubon,    i-Q/^pting     f.l^eae-  t.iTnft]y-  -tyiestions— wifch— dignifjpfl 
patience^, 

''^'  You  would  like  coffee  in  your  own  room,  uncle  ? "  said  Dorothea, 
coming  to  the  rescue. 

"  Yes  ;  and  you  must  go  to  Celia :  she  has  great  news  to  tell 
you,  you  know.     I  leave  it  all  to  her." 

The  blue-green  boudoir  looked  ruuch  more  cheerful  when  Celia 
svas-seated.  there  in  a  pelisse  exactly  Tike~Tier~sister's,  surveying 
the  cameos  with  a  placid  satisfaction,  while  the  conversation 
passed  on  to  other  topics. 

"  Do  you  think  it  nice  to  go  to  Rome  on  a  wedding  journey  ? " 
said  Celia,  with  her  ready  delicate  blush  which  Dorothea  was 
used  to  on  the  smallest  occasions. 

"  It  would  not  suit  all  —  not  you,  dear,  for  example,"  said 
Dorothea,  quietly.  Naone  would  ever  know  what  she  thought  of 
a,  wedding  journey  to  Rome. 

"Mrs  Cadwallader  says  it  is  nonsense,  people  going  a  long 
journey  when  they  are  married.  Slje-says-tliey-ge^^ired  to-df^atb 
of  ,eaip.h  other,  a.u(]  can't  quaxrel^comfoi^ably,  as  they  would  at 
home.  And  Lady  Chettam  says  she  went  to  Bath."  Celia's 
colour  changed  again  and  again — seemed 

"To  come  and  go  with  tidings  from  the  heart, 
As  it  a  running  messenger  had  been." 

It  must  mean  more  than  Celia's  blushing  usually  did. 

"  Celia  !  has  something  happened  ? "  said  Dorotliea,  in  a  tone 
Eull  of  sisterly  feeling.  "Have  you  really  any  great  news  to 
tell  me?" 

"It  was  because  you  went  away,  Dodo.  Then  there  was  no- 
body but  me  for  Sir  James  to  talk  to,"  said  Celia,  with  a  certain 
roguishness  in  her  eyes. 

"I  understand.  It  is  as  I  used  to  hojDe  and  believe,"  said 
Dorothea,  taking  her  sister's  face  between  her  hands,  and  look- 
ing at  her  half  anxiously.  _C!elia's .  marriage  seemed  more  serious 
thanut  -use£l  to  do.  "" 

"  It  was  only  three  days  ago,"  said  Celia.  "  And  Lady  Chettam 
is  very  kind." 

"  And  you  are  very  happy  ? " 

"Yes.  We  are  not  going  to  be  married  yet.  Because  every- 
thing is  to  be  got  ready.  And  I  don't  want  to  be  married  so  very 
soon,  because  I  think  it  is, nice  to  be  engaged.  And  we  shall  be 
married  all  our  lives  after." 

"  I  do  believe  you  could  not  marry  better,  Kitty.  Sir  James  is  a 
good,  honourable  man,"  said  Dorothea,  warmly. 

"  He  has  gone  on  with  the  cottages,  Dodo.  He  will  tell  you 
about  them  when  he  comes.     Shall  you  be  glad  to  see  him  ? " 

"  Of  course  I  shall.     How  can  you  ask  me  ? " 

"  Only  I  was  afraid  you  would  be  getting  so  learned,"  said  Celia, 
regarding-Mr-Casaoikon's  learning  as  a  kind  of  damp  which  might 
in  due  time  saturate  a  neighbouring  body. 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 

"  I  found  that  no  genius  in  another  could  please  me.  My  unfortunate  paradoxes  had 
entirely  dried  up  that  source  of  comfort." — Goldsmith. 

OxE  morning,  some  weeks  after  her  arrival  at  Lowick,  Dorothea 
• — but  why  always  Dorothea  ?  Was  her  point  of  view  the  only 
possible  one  with  regard  to  this  marriage  ?  I  protest  against  all 
our  interest,  all  our  effort  at  understanding  being  given  to  the 
young  skins  that  look  blooming  in  spite  of  trouble  ;  for  these  too 
will  get  faded,  and  will  know  the  older  and  more  eating  griefs 
which  we  are  helping  to  neglect.  In  spite  of  the  blinking  eyes 
and  white  moles  objectionable  to  Celia,  and  the  want  of  muscular 
curve  which  was  morally  painful  to  Sir  James,  Mr  Casaubon  had 
an  intense  consciousness  within  him,  and  was  spiritually  a- 
hungered  like  the  rest  of  us.  He  had  done  nothing  exceptional  in 
marrying — nothing  but  what  society  sanctions,  and  considers  an 
occasion  for  wreaths  and  bouquets.  It-had  oocuri'od  to  him  -that 
he  must  not  any  loiiger  defer  his  intention  of  matrimony,  and  he 
had  reflected  that  in  taking  a  wife,  a  man  oF^good  position  should 
expect  and  carefully  choose  a  blooming  young  ladj^ — the  younger 
the  better,  because  more  educable  and  submissive— of  a  rank  equal 
to  his  oAvn,  of  religious  principles,  virtuous  disposition,  and  good 
understanding.  On  such  a  young  lady  he  would  make  handsome 
settlements,  and  he  would  neglect  no  arrangement  for  her  happi- 
ness :  in  return,  he  should  receive  family  pleasures  and  leave 
behind  him  that  copy  of  himself  which  seemed  so  urgently  re- 
quired of  a  man  —  to  the  sonneteers  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Times  had  altered  since  then,  and  no  sonneteer  had  insisted  on 
Mc  Casarubon's  leaving, .a_cojiy--of-imuself ;  moreover,  he  had  not 
yet  succeeded  in  issuing  copies  of  his  mythological  key ;  but  he 
had  always  intended  to  acquit  himself  by  marriage,  and  the  sense 
that  he  was  fast  leaving  the  years  behind  him,  that  the  world  was 
getting  dimmer  and  that  he  felt  lonely,  was  a  reason  to  him  for 
losing  no  more  time  in  overtaking  domestic  delights  before  they 
too  were  left  behind  by  the  years. 

And  when  he  had  seen  Dorothea  JiaJbelieved  that  ho  had  fouml 
eyen  moj:e-4fetn  he  demanded  :  she  might  really  be  such  a  help- 
mate to  him  as  would  enable  him  to  disi^ense  with^a  hired- secr-e- 
%MX)  ^i^  ^if^  which  Mr  Casaubon  had  never  yet  employed  and  had 
a  suspicious  dread  of.  (Mr  Casaubon  was  n^-vouslj_coiisfiiQus 
tlmtjifijsvas^xjpectedjto  manifest  a  powerful  min^y  Providence, 
in  its  kindness,  had  supplied  him  with  the  wife  he  needed.  A 
wife,  a  modest  young  lacly,  with  the  purely  appreciative,  unam: 
bitious  abilities  of  h§r.  sex,  is  sure  to  think"  her  husband's  mind 
powerfur  "l^TretherPrm-idence  Had  taken  equal  care  of  Miss 
Brooke  in  presenting  her  with  Mr  Casaubon  was  an  idea  which 
could  hardlj'  occur  to  him.  Society  never  made  the  preposterous 
demand  that  a  man  should  think  as  much  about  his  own  quali- 
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ications  for  making  a  charming  girl  happy  as  he  thinks  of  hers 
or  making  himself  happy.  As  if  a  man  could  choose  not  only 
lis  wife  but  his  wife's  husband  !  Or  as  if  he  were  bound  to 
n'ovide  charms  for  his  jiosterity  in  his  own  person  l^^^cii 
)nrnthea  acceptefl—hiin  wjth  ettJUKion^thnt  was  onlyinaturiil.;  and 
d!j;X!a«aulx)ii_b_elieved  that  his  happiness  was  going  to  begiii. 

He  had  not  had  much  foretaste  of  happiness  in  his  previous 
ife.  To  know  intense  joy  without  a  strong  bodily  frame,  one 
nust  have  an  enthusiastic  soul.  Mr  Casaubon  had,  ijevor  had 
^i&trQngJjodilyframej  aiidhis  soul  was  sensitive  without  l>f*iiig 
inthusiastic  :  it  was  ^oo  languid  to  thrill  out  of  self-consciousness 
ivfco  passionate  delight ;  it  went  on  fluttering  in  the  swampy_ 
ground  where  it  was  hatched,  thinking  of  ifs  wings  an3^  never 
lying.  His  ftypp.n'p.ncft  was  of  tlitit  pitin.VtIft  kind  which  shxJiikR 
rom  pity,^ancl,fearsjnost  of  -all  that^  it  &houl,d  Ka  knni^yn  :  it  was 
hat  proud  narrow  sensitiveness  which  has  not  mass  enough  to 
pare  for  transformation  into  sympathy,  and  quivers  thread-like 
n  small  currents  of  self-preoccupation  or  at  best  of  an  e^oisti^ 
crupulosity.  And  Mr  Casaubon  had  many  scn,y)]es :  he  was 
lapable  of  a  severe  self-restraint ;  he  was  resolute  in  being  a 
nan  of  lipnour  according  to  the  code  ;  he  would  be  .unimpeachable 
)y  any  recognised  opinion.  In  conduct  these  ends  had  been  at- 
ained ;  but  the  difficulty  of  making  his  Key  to  all  IMythologies 
mimpeachable  weighed  like  lead  upon  his  mind ;  and  the  pam- 
)hlets — or  "  Parerga "  as  he  called  them — by  which  he  tested  his 
)ublic  and  deposited  small  monumental  records  of  his  march, 
vere  far  from  having  been  seen  in  all  their  significance.  He 
uspected  the  Archdeacon  of  not  having  read  them  ;  he  was  in 
)ainful  doubt  as  to  what  was  really  thought  of  them  by  the 
eading  minds  of  Brasenose,  and  bitterly  convinced  that  his  old 
bcquaintance  Carp  had  been  the  writer  of  that  dei^reciatory  re- 
lension  which  was  kept  locked  in  a  small  drawer  of  Mr  Casaubon's 
iesk,  and  also  in  a  dai'k  closet  of  his  verbal  memory.  These  were 
leavy  impressions  to  struggle  against,  and  brought  that  melan- 
:lioly  embitterment  which  is  the  consequence  of  all  excessive 
:laim  :  even  his  religious  faith  wavered  with  his  wavering  trust 
n  his  own  authorshii),  and  the  consolations  of  the  Christian  hoj^e 
n  immortality  seemed  to  Ieaii~6n  The  immortality  of  the  still  un- 
vritten  Key  to  all  Mythologies.  For  my  part  I  am  very  sorry 
or  him.  It  is  an  uneasy  lot  at  best,  to  be  what  we  call  highly 
.aught  and  yet  not  to  enjoy  :  to  be  present  at  this  great  spectacle 
)f  life  and  never  to  be  liberated  from  a  small  hungry  shivering 
lelf — never  to  be  fully  possessed  by  the  glory  we  behold,  never^to 
iave  our  consciousness  rapturously  transformed  into  the  vividness 
)f  a  tlioughta„the_a_rdour  of  a  passion,  the  energy  of  an  action,  but 
Hways  to  be  scholarly  ahHiniihspire'd7^arnbTtiTTnK"aT[d"~tt?h 
icrupulous  and  dim -sighted.  Becoming  a  dean  or  even  a  bishop 
vould  make  little  ditlerence,  I  fear,  to  Mr  Casaubon's  uneasiness. 
Doubtless  some  ancient  Greek  has  observed  that  behind  the  big 
nask  and  the  speaking-trumpet,  there  must  always  be  our  poor 
ittle  eyes  peeping  as  usual  and  our  timorous  lips  more  or  less 
mder  anxious  control. 
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To  this  mental  estate  mapped  out  a  quarter  of  a  century  before, 
to  sensibilities  thus  fenced  in,  Mr  Casaubon  haii-*h«"ght  uf  ati- 
nexing  Jiappiness  with  a  lovely  young  bride ;  but  even  before 
marriage,  as  we  have  seen,  he  found  himself  under  a  new  depres- 
sion in  the  consciousness  that  the  new  bliss  was  not  blissful  to 
him.  Inclination  yearned  back  to  its  old,  easier  custom.  And 
the  deeper  he  went  in  domesticity  the  more  did  the  sense  of 
acquitting  himself  and  acting  with  propriety  predominate  over 
any  other  satisfaction.  Marriage,  like  religion  and  erudition, 
nay,  like  authorship  itself,  was  fated  to  become  an  outward  re- 
quirement, and  Edward  Casaubon  was  bent  on  fulfilling  unim- 
l^eachablyL  all  xequ Laments.  TTv'en  cTrawmg  JJorothea  into  Trse 
in  his  study,  according  to  his  own  intention  before  marriage,  was 
an  effort  which  he  was  always  tempted  to  defer,  and  but  for  her 
pleading  insistance  it  might  never  have  begun.  But  she  had 
succeeded  in  making  it  a  matter  of  course  that  she  should  take 
her  place  at  an  early  hour  in  the  library  and  have  work  either 
of  reading  aloud  or  copying  assigned  her.  The  work  had  been 
easier  to  define  because  5lr  Casaubon  had  adopted  an  immediate 
intention  :  there  was  to  be  a  new  Parergon,  a  small  monograph 
on  some  lately-traced  indications  concerning  the  Egyptian  mys- 
teries whereby  certain  assertions  of  Warburton's  could  be  cor- 
rected. References  were  extensive  even  here,  but  not  altogether 
shoreless  ;  and  sentences  were  actually  to  be  written  in  the  shape 
wherein  they  would  be  scanned  by  Brasenose  and  a  less  formidable 
posterity.  These  minor  monumental  productions  were  always 
exciting  to  j\Ir  Casaubon ;  digestion  was  made  difficult  bj'  the 
interference  of  citations,  or  by  the  rivalry  of  dialectical  phrases 
ringing  against  each  other  in  his  brain.  And  from  the  first  there 
was  to  be  a  L.atijL_dedication  about  which  &vei-y thing  was  un- 
certain except  that  it  was  not  to  be  addressed  to  Carp  :  it  was 
a  poisonous  regret  to  Mr  Casaubon  that  he  had  once  addressed 
a  dedication  to  Carp  in  which  he  had  numbered  that  member  of 
the  animal  kingdom  among  the  vivos  nidlo  cevo  2>^rituros,  a  mis- 
take which  would  infallibly  lay  the  dedicator  open  to  ridicule  in 
the  next  age,  and  might  even  be  chuckled  over  by  Pike  and  Tench 
in  the  present. 

Thus  Mr  Casaubon  was  in  one  of  his  busiest  epochs,  and  as  I 
began  to  say  a  little  while  ago,  Dorothea  joined  him  early  in  the 
library  where  he  had  breakfasted  alone.  Celia  at  this  time  was 
on  a  second  visit  to  Lowick,  probably  the  last  before  her  marriage, 
and  was  in  the  drawing-room  expecting  Sir  James. 

Dorothea  liad  learned  to  read  the  signs  of  her  husband's  mood, 
and  she  saw  that  the  morning  had  become  more  foggy  there 
during  the  last  hour.  She  was  going  silently  to  her  desk  when 
he  said,  in  that  distant  tone  which  imi^lied  that  he  was  discharg- 
ing a  disagreeable  duty — 

"  Dorothea,  here  is  a  letter  for  you,  which  was  enclosed  in  one 
addressed  to  me." 

It  was  a  letter  of  two  pages,  and  she  immediately  looked  at 
the  signature. 

"  Mr  Ladislaw  !     What  can  he  have  to  say  to  me  ? "   she  ex- 
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claimed,  in  a  tone  of  pleased  surprise.  "But,"  she  added,  look- 
ing at  Mr  Casaubon,  "  I  can  imagine  what  he  has  written  to  you 
about." 

"  You  can,  if  you  please,  read  the  letter,"  said  Mr  Casaubon, 
severely  pointing  to  it  with  his  pen,  and  not  looking  at  her.  "  But 
I  may  as  well  say  beforehand,  that  X  must  decline  the_proposal 
it- ^contains  to  pe^  a  visit  here.  I  trust  I  may  be  excused  for 
desiring  an  interval  of  complete  freedom  from  such  distractions 
as  have  been  hitherto  inevitable,  and  especially  from  guests 
■v\jliQge_xlesiiltory  viva,city  makes  their  presence  a  fatigue." 

There  had  been  no  clashing  of  temper  between  Dorothea  and 
her  husband  since  that  little  explosion  in  Rome,  which  had  left 
such  strong  traces  in  her  mind  that  it  had  been  easier  ever  since 
to  quell  emotion  than  to  incur  the  consequence  of  venting  it. 
But  this  ill-tempered  anticipation  that  .she  could  desire  visits 
which  might  be  disagreeable  to  her  husband,  this  gratuitous 
defence  of  himself  against  selfish  complaint  on  her  jDart,  was 
too  sharp  a  sting  to  be  meditated  on  until  after  it  had  been 
resented.  J]2oiX)thea  had  thought  that  she  could  have  been  patient 
with  John  Milton,  but  she  had  never  imagined  him  behaving  in 
this  way ;  and  for  a  moment  Mr  Casaubon  sppmpd  fn  hf^  pfnpiflly 
undiscerning  ajid jocUoiLsiy_junjust^  Pity,  that  "new-born  babe" 
wlncli  was  by^md-by  to  rule  many  a  storm  within  her,  did  not 
"  stride  the  blast "  on  this  occasion.  With  her  tirst  words,  uttered 
in  a  tone  that  shook  him,  she  startled  Mr  Casaubon  into  looking 
at  her,  and  meeting  the  flash  of  her  eyes. 

"  Why  do  you  attribute  to  me  a  wish  for  anything  that  would 
annoy  you  ?  Yflu., speak  to  me  as  if  I  were  something  you  had 
to  CDntenxLagainst.  Wait  at  least  till  I  appear  to  consult  my  own 
pleasure  apart  from  yours." 

"Dorothea,  you  are  hasty,"  answered  Mr  Casaubon,  netvowslys 

Decidedly,  this  woman  was  too  young  to  be  on  the  formidable 
level  of  wifehood — unless  she  had  been  joale  and  featureless  and 
taken  everything  for  granted. 

"I  think  it  was  you  who  were  first  hasty  in  your  false  sup- 
positions about  my  feeling,"  said  Dorathea,  in  the  same  tone.  The 
tire  was  not  dissipated  yet,  and  .she  thoughtit.  was  ignoble  in  her 
husband  not  to  apologise  to  her. 

"We  will,  if  you  please,  say  no  more  on  this  subject,  Dorothea. 
I  have  neither  leisure  nor  energy  for  this  kind  of  debate." 

Here  Mr  Casaubon  dipi^ed  his  pen  and  made  as  if  he  would 
return  to  his  writing,  though  liiSuJiand  trembled  so  much  that 
the  words  seemed  to  be  written  in  an  unknown  character.  There 
are  answers  which,  in  turning  away  wrath,  only  send  it  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  and  to_  have  a  discussion  coolly  waived 
^vhen  you  feel  that  justice  ia_all .oil  your  owii-side-is  even  more 
exaspefatnig  m  marriage  than  in  philosophy. 

Dorotliea  left  Ladislaw's  two  letters  unread  on  her  husband's 
writing-table  and  went  to  her  own  jjlace,  the  scorn  and  indig- 
nation Avithin  her  rejecting  the  reading  of  these  letters,  just  as 
we  hurl  away  any  trash  towards  which  we  seem  to  have  been 
suspected  of  mean  cupidity.     She  did  not  in  the  least  divine  the 
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subtle  sources  of  her  husband's  bad  temper  about  these  letters : 
she  only  knew  that  they  had  caused  him  to  offend  her.  She  began 
to  work  at  once,  and  Ji&r  hand  did  not  tremble  ;  on  the  contrary, 
in  writing  out  the  quotations  which  had  been  given  to  her  the 
day  before,  she  felt  that  she  was  forming  her  letters  beautifully, 
and  it  jseemed  to  her  that  she  saw  the  construction  cf  the  Latin 
she_JBais— copying,  and  which  she  Avas  beginning  to  understand, 
more  jiLearly^than  .usual.  In  her  indignation  there  was  a  sense 
of  superiority,  but  it  went  out  for  the  present  in  firmness  of 
stroke,  and  did  not  compress  itself  into  an  inward  articulate  voice 
jDronouncing  the  once  "^gilable  archangel "  a  poor  creatui'e. 

There  had  been  this  ajSparent  quiet  for  half  an  hour,  and 
Dorothea  had  r»ot  looked  away  from  her  own  table,  when  she 
heard  the  loud  bang  of  a  book  on  the  floor,  and  turning  quickly 
saw  Mr  Casaubon  on  the  library  steps  clinging  forward  as  if  he 
were  in  some  bodily  distress.  She  started  up  and  bounded  towards 
him  in  an  instant :  he  was  evidently  in  great  straits  for  breath. 
Jumping  on  a  stool  she  got  close  to  his  elbow  and  said  with  her 
whole  soul  melted  into  tender  alarm — 

"Can  you  lean  on  me,  dear?" 

He  was  still  for  two  or  three  minutes,  which  seemed  endless 
to  her,  unable  ta  speak  or  move,  gasping  for  breath.  When  at 
last  he  descended  the  three  steps  and  fell  backward  in  the  large 
chair  which  Dorothea  had  drawn  close  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder, 
he  no  longer  gasped  but  seemed  helpless  and  about  to  faint. 
Dorothea  rang  the  bell  violently,  and  presently  Mr  Casaubon 
was  helped  to  the  couch  :  he  did  not  faint,  and  was  gradually 
reviving,  when  Sir  James  Chettam  came  in,  having  been  met 
in  the  hall  with  the  news  that  ]\Ir  Casaubon  had  "  had  a  tit  in  the 
library." 

"Gfood  God  !  this  is  just  what  might  have  been  expected,"  was 
his  immediate  thought.  If  his  prophetic  soul  had  been  urged  to 
particularise,  it  seemed  to  him  that  "fits"  would  have  been  the 
definite  expression  alighted  upon.  He  asked  his  informant,  the 
butler,  whether  the  doctor  had  been  sent  for.  The  butler  never 
knew  his  master  want  the  doctor  before ;  but  Avould  it  not  be 
right  to  send  for  a  physician  ? 

When  Sir  James  entered  the  library,  however,  Mr  Casaubon 
could  make  some  signs  of  his  usual  politeness,  and  Dorothea, 
who  in  the  reaction  irorrTlier  first  terror  had  been  kneeling  and 
sobbing  by  his  side,  now  rose  and  herself  proposed  that  some  one 
should  ride  off  for  a  medical  man. 

"  I  recommend  you  to  send  for  Lydgate,"  said  Sir  James.  "  My 
mother  has  called  him  in,  and  she  has  found  him  uncommonly 
clever.  She  has  had  a  poor  opinion  of  the  physicians  since  my 
father's  death." 

Dorothea  appealed  to  her  husband,  and  he  made  a  silent  sign 
of  approval.  So  Mr  Lydgate  was  sent  for  and  he  came  wonderfully 
soon,  for  the  messenger,  who  was  Sir  James  Chettam's  man  and 
knew  ]\Ir  Lydgate,  met  him  leading  his  horse  along  the  Lowick 
road  and  giving  his  arm  to  Miss  Vincy. 

Celia,  in  the  drawing-room,  had  known  nothing  of  the  trouble 
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bill  Sir  James  told  lier  of  it.     After  Dorothea's  account,  he  no 
longer  considered  the  illness  a  tit,  but  still  something_'-ljof  ihat_ 
iiature/l 

''T^oor  dear  Dodo— how  dreadful!"  said  Ce1ia,  feeling  as  much 
grieved  as  her  own  perfect  happiness  would  allow.  Her  little 
[lands  were  clasped,  and  enclosed  by  Sir  James's  as  a  bud  is 
snfolded  by  a  liberal  calyx.  "It  is  very  shocking  that  Mr 
Casaubon  should  be  ill ;  but  I  never  did  like  him.  AncLX  think 
he  is  not JiaHioiKLenaugh^-  Dorothea;  and  he  ought  to  be,  for 
I  am  sure  no  one  else  would  have  had  him — do  you  think  they 
would  ? " 

"  I  always  thought  it  a  horrible  sacrifice  of  your  sister,"  said  Sir 
lames;       ' 

"  Yes.  But  poor  Dodo  never  did  do  w  hat  other  people  do,  and  I 
bhink  she  never  will." 

".She  is_a-Jiahla_creature,"  said  the  loyal-hea-rted-Sir— James.  He 
had  just  had  a  fresh  impression  of  this  kind,  as  he  had  seen 
Dorothea  stretching  her  tender  arm  under  her  husband's  neck  and 
looking  at  him  with  unspeakable  sorrow.  He- did -not  kirorw  how 
much  penitence  there  was  in  the  sorrow. 

"Yes,"  said  Celia,  thinking  it  was  very  well  for  Sir  James  to 
say  so,  but  lie  would  not  have  been  comfortable  with  Dodo. 
"  Shall  I  go  to  her  ?    Could  I  help  her,  do  you  think  ? " 

"I  think  it  would  be  well  for  you  just  to  go  and  see  her  before 
Lydgate  comes,"  said  Sir  James,  magnanimously.  "  Only  don't 
stay  long." 

While  Celia  was  gone  he  walked  up  and  down  remembering 
what  he  had  originally  felt  about  Dorothea's  engagement,  and 
fcdin^;,-  a  revivRrl—Frf  -hJR  disgu'^t--ft,^t-HVfr-^fir=>^«^'-ff-  iftdSei^ence.  If 
Cadwallader — if  every  one  else  had  regarded  the  affair  as  he,  Sir 
James,  had  done,  the  marriage  might  have  been  hindered.  I^jitas 
\\;,id^ed  to  let  a  yoimg^irl  blindly  xlecixleJier  fate  in  that  way, 
without^any  etlbrTto  save  her.  Sir  James  had  long  ceased  to  have 
any  regrets  on  his  own  account :  his  li£gj:i.\ia^_satisiied_:Bdth_his 
engagement  to  Celia.  JBut^heJiad -achivalrous  nature  (was  not  the 
dipinterest^T>ervice  of  woman  among  the  ideal  glories  of  old 
chivalry  ?) :  his  disregarded  love  had  not  turned  to  bitterness  ;  its 
death  had  made  sweet  odours — floating  memories  that  clung  with 
a  consecrating  effect  to  Dorothea.  He  could  remain  her  brotherly 
friend,  interpreting  her  actions  with  generous  trustfulness. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

"Qui  veut  delasser  liors  de  propos,  lasse." — Pascal. 

Mr  Casaubon  had  no  second  attack  of  equal  severity  with  the 
first,  and  in  a  few  days  began  to  recover  his  usual  condition. 
But  Lydgate  seemed  to  think  the  case  worth   a   great   deal   of 
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attention.  He  not  only  used  his  stethoscope  (which  had  not 
become  a  matter  of  course  in  practice  at  that  time),  l)ut  sat 
quietly  by  liis  patient  and  watched  him.  To  Mr  Casaubon's 
questions  about  himself,  he  replied  that  the  source  of  the  illness 
was  the  common  error  of  intellectual  men  —  a -too  eager -and 
monotonous  application:  the  remedy  was,  to  be  saiisfied  with 
moderate  work,  and  jto„se£kyarietyoJ relaxation.  Mr  Brooke, 
who  sat  by  on  one  occasion,  suggested  that  Mr  Casaubon  should 
go  fishing,  as  Cadwallader  did,  and  have  a  turning-room,  make 
toys,  table-legs,  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

"  In  short,  ym;   raconxmi^nd   me  to  antinipate  the  arrival  of  my 

second^chiXdhood,"  said  poor  Mr  Casaubon,  with  some  bitterness, 
"^hese  things,"  he  added,  looking  at  Lydgate,  "would  be  to  me 
such  relaxation  as  tow-picking  is  to  prisoners  in  a  house  of 
correction." 

"I  confess,"  said  Lydgate,  smiling,  "amusement  is  rather  an 
unsatisfactory  prescription.  It  is  something  like  telling  people 
to  keep  up  their  spirits.  Perliaps  I  had  better  say,  th^it  you  must 
submit  to  be  mildly  bored  rathf^r  than  to  ga-aa_working." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr  Brooke.  "Get  Dorothea"  to  l^lay  back- 
gammon with  you  in  the  evenings.  And  shuttlecock,  now — I  don't 
know  a  finer  game  than  shuttlecock  for  the  daytime.  I  remember 
it  all  the  fashion.  To  be  sure,  your  eyes  might  not  stand  that, 
Casaubon.  But  yon,  must  unl^end,  yon  Icnow.  Why,  you  might 
take  to  some  light  study  :  conchology,  now  :  I  always  think  that 
must  be  a  light  study.  Or  get  Dorothea  to  read  you  light  things, 
Smollett —  ' Roderick  Random,'  'Humphrey  Clinker':  they  are 
a  little  abroad,  but  she  may  read  anything  now^  she^  married, 
you  know.  I  remember  they  made  me  laugh  uncommonly — there's 
a  droll  bit  about  a  postilion's  breeches.  We  have  no  such  humour 
now.  I  have  gone  through  all  these  things,  but  they  might  be 
rather  new  to  you." 

"As  new  as  eating  thistles,"  would  have  been  an  answer  to 
represent  Mr  Casaubon's  feelings.  But  he  only  bowed  resignedly, 
with  due  respect  to  his  wife's  uncle,  and  Qii^rved_that_dQubtless 
tbe-^v^at:ks-4ic  mentioned  bad-"^erved-as  a  resnn rce  tr>_  f^,  f^.ey^aii^ 
arder  of  minjjs." 

"  You  see,"  said  the  able  magistrate  to  Lydgate,  when  they  were 
outside  the  door,  "  Casaubon  has  been  a  little  narrow :  it  leaves 
him  rather  at  a  loss  wherf  you  forbid  him  his  particular  work, 
which  I  believe  is  something  very  deep  indeed — in  the  line  of 
research,  you  know.  I  would  never  give  way  to  that :  .1,  wg.s 
always  versatile.  But  _a  clergyman  is  tied  a  little  tight.  Tf  they 
would  make  him  a  bishop,  now  ! — he  did  a  very  good  pamphlet  for 
Peel.  He  would  have  more  movement  then,  more  show  ;  he  might 
get  a  little  flesh.  But  I  recommend  you  to  talk  to  Mrs  Casaubon. 
She  is  clever  enough  for  anything,  is  my  niece.  Tell  her,  her 
husband  wants  liveliness,  diversion  :  put  her  on  amusing  tactics." 

Arithaut_Mr  Jirooke's-aiivice^^  Lydgate  had  determined  on  speak- 
ing tD_XXo£©itea.  She  had  not  been  present  while  her  uncle  was 
throwing  out  his  pleasant  suggestions  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
life  at  Lowick  might  be  enlivened,  but  she  was  usually  by  her 
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husband's  side,  and  the  unaffected  signs  of  intense  anxiety  in  her 
.face  and  voice  about  whatever  touched  his  mind  or  health,  made  a 
drama  which  Lydgate  was  inclined  to  watch.  He  said  to  himself 
that  he  was  only  doing  right  in  telling  her  the  truth  about  her 
husband's  i^robable  future,  but  he  certainly  thought  also  that  it 
would  be  interesting  to  talk  confidentially  with  her.  ^A_jnedical 
man  likes  to_  make  psychological  observations,  and  sometimes  m 
the  pursuit  of  such  studies  is  too  easily  tempted  into  momentous 
prophecy  which  life  and  death  easily  set  at  nought.  Lydgate  had 
often  been  satirical  on  this  gratuitous  prediction,  and  he  meant 
now  to  be  guarded. 

He  asked  for  ^Irs_XIasaubon,  but  being  told  that  she  was  nut 
walking,  he  was  going  away,  when  Dorothea  and  Celia  appeared, 
both  glowing  from  their  struggle  with  the  ]\Iarch  w^ind.  When 
Lydgate  begged  to  speak  with  her  alone,  Dorothea  opened  the 
library  door  which  happened  to  be  the  nearest,  thinking  of 
nothing  at  the  moment  but  what  he  might  have  to  say  about  Mr 
Casaubon.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  entered  this  room  since 
her  husband  had  been  taken  ill,  and  the  servant  had  chosen  not  to 
open  the  shutters.  But  there  was  light  enough  to  read  by  from 
the  narrow  u.piier  panes  of  the  windows. 

"  You  will  not  mind  this  sombre  light,"  said  Dorothea,  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  "  Since  you  forbade  books,  the  library 
has  been  out  of  the  question.  But  Mr  Casaubon  will  soon  be  here 
again,  I  hope.     Is  he  not  making  progress  ? " 

"  Yes,  much  more  rajiid  progress  than  I  at  first  expected.  In- 
deed, he  is  already  nearly  in  his  usual  state  of  health." 

"  You  do  not  fear  that  the  illness  will  return  ? "  said  Dorothea, 
whose  quick  ear  had  detected  some  significance  in  Lydgate's  tone. 

"Such  cases  are  iDeculiarly  difticult  to  pi'onounce  ujDon,"  said 
Lydgate.  "  The  only  point  on  which  I  can  be  confident  is  that  it 
will  be  desirable  to  be  very  watchful  on  j\Ir  Casaubon's  account, 
lest  he  should  in  any  way  strain  his  nervous  power." 

"I  beseech  you  to  speak  quite  plainly,"  said  Dorothea,  in  an 
Ulipforing__txuae!  ''I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  there  might  be 
something  which  I  did  not  know,  and  which,  if  I  had  known  it, 
would  have  made  me  act  differently."  The  words  came  out  like  a 
cry  :  it  was  evident  that  they  were  the  voiGe_Qf__some  mental  _e.x- 
perience  which  lay  not  very^far  off. 

~  ■'^^^^dtrwn,"  she  acTded,  placing  herself  on  the  nearest  chair,  and 
throwing  off  her  bonnet  and  gloves,  with  an  instinctive  dis- 
carding of  formality  where  a  great  question  of  destiny  was 
concerned. 

"What  you  say  now  justifies  my  own  view,"  said  Lydgate.  "I 
think  it  is  one's  function  as  a  medical  man  to  hinder  regrets  of 
that  sort  as  far  as  possible.  But  I  beg  you  to  observe  that  Mr 
Casaubon's  case  is  precisely  of  the  kind  in  which  the  issue  is 
most  difiicult  to  pronounce  upon.  He  may  possibly  live  for 
fifteen  years  or  more,  without  much  worse  health  than  he  has 
had  hitherto." 

Dacotlie^  had-_iurned  yery^P9,le^  andjwlien  Lydgate  paused  she 
said  in_a_low  v-oice,  "  You^nteanof  we  are  very  careful." 
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"Yes — Qiy^ful_against  mental  agitationjof^ljcindsj  and  against 
excessive  appTTcatlon."       ^~"_  -  -'_ 

""TTe^would  beTniserable,  if  he  had  to  give  up  his  work,"  said 
Dorothea,  witb-^Jr-q^Hek^prfmaion  of  that  wretchedness. 

"  I  am  aware  of  that.  The  only  course  is  to  try  by  all  means, 
direct  and  indirect,  to  moderate  and  vary  his  occupations.  With 
a  happy  concurrence  of  circumstances,  there  is,  as  I  said,  j^ 
{iQrn^]\ntp:  d.nngpr  from  that  affej-tion  of  the  heart,  which  I  belieye 
tojiave  beenjthjL  cause  of  his  late  attack.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  possible  that  the  disease  may  develop  itself  more  rapidly  :  it  is 
one  of  those  cases  in  which  death  is  sometimes  sudden.  Nothing 
should  be  neglected  which  might  be  affected  by  such  an  issue." 

There  Avas  silence  for  a  few  moments,  while  Doi.p±Jjear-6at_as_jf 
shpjifid  ])p.fin  turned  to  juarble,  though  the  life  within  her  was~so~ 
intense  that  her  mind  had  never  before  swept  in  brief  time  over  an 
equal  range  of  scenes  and  motives. 

"Help  me,  pray,"  she  said,  at  last,  in  the  same  low  voice  as 
before.     "Tell  me  what  I  can  do." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  foreign  travel  ?  You  have  been  lately 
in  Rome,  I  think." 

The  memories  which  made  this  resource  utterly  hopeless  wero 
a  new  current  that  shook  Dorothea  out  of  her  pallid  inunobility. 

"  Oh,  that  would  not  do — that  would  be  worse  than  anything," 
she  said  with  a  more  childlike  desjiondency,  while  the  tears 
rolled  down.  "Nothing  will  be  of  any  use  that  he  does  not 
enjoy." 

"  I  wish  that  I  could  have  spared  you  this  pain,"  said  Lydgate, 
deeply  touched,  yet  wondering  about  her  marriage.  Wijmen  jupt 
like  Dorothea-had  not  entered  into_his.traditions. 

"  It  was  right  of  you  to  tell  me.  I  thank  you  for  telling  me  the 
truth."  _ 

"  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  I  shall  not  say  anything  to 
enlighten  Mr  Casaubon  himself.  I  think  it  desirable  for  him  to 
know  nothing  more  than  that  he  must  not  overwork  himself,  and 
must  observe  certain  rules.  Anxiety  of  any  kind  would  be  pre- 
cisely the  most  unfavourable  condition  for  him." 

Lydgate  rose,  and  Dorothea  mechanically  rose  at  the  same  time, 
unclasping  her  cloak  and  throwing  it  off  as  if  it-  stifled  her-  He 
was  bowing  and  quitting  her,  when  an  imi^ulse  which  if  she  had 
been  alone  would  have  turned  into  a  prayer,  made  her  say  with  a 
sob  in  her  voice — 

"  Oh,  you  are  a  wise  man,  are  you  not  ?  You  know  all  about 
life  and  death.  Ailxise-m£._jrhink_ -what  I  can  do — He  lias-ieen. 
T^J)ouring  all  his  life  and  looking  forward.  He  minds  about  nothing 
else^_And  I  mind  about  nothing  else " 

For  years  after  Lydgate  remembered  the  impression  produced 
in  him  by  this  involuntary  appeal — this  cry  from  soul  to  soul. 
witJmnt  ntbf^r  consciousness  than  tbpir  moving  -syitlTlrmfrrpH 
natures  in  the  same  embroiled  meclium.  the_sa.mp:  j^rniTbTmTs  fit- 
fullyJl^nTminatecl  life.  J^iit-^^viiaE^cQuM-he  say  now  except~ElTat  he 
slipuld  see  ^Mr  Casaubon  again  to-morrow^  ?.  ' 

When  he  was  gone,  Dorothea's  tears  gushed  forth,  and  relieved 
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Vipr stifling  oppression.  Then  she  dried  her  eyes,  reminded  that 
her  distress  must  not  be  betrayed  to  her  husband ;  and  looked 
round  the  room  thinking  that  she  must  order  the  servant  to 
attend  to  it  as  usual,  since  Mr  Casaubon  might  now  at  any 
moment  wish  to  enter.  On  his  writing-table  there  were  letters 
which  had  lain  untouched  since  the  morning  when  he  was  taken 
ill,  and  among  them,  as  Dorothea  well  remembered,  there  were 
young  Ladislaw's  letters,  the  one  addressed  to  her  still  unopened. 
The  associations  of  these  letters  had  been  made  the  more  painful 
by  that  sudden  attack  of  illness  which  she  felt  that  the  agitation 
caused  by  her  anger  might  have  helped  to  bring  on  :  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  read  them  when  they  were  again  thrust  upon  her, 
and  she  had  had  no  inclination  to  fetch  them  from  the  library. 

But    "a^W    ^^    rv£Lnnin.nf]    fn    Viof    f.l^njr^^jgoy    gllOuld  fee-  put    OUt    of    llOl- 

hiiRbnnd's  sight :  whatever  might  have  been  the  sources  of  his 
annoyance  about  them,  he  must,  if  possible,  not  be  annoyed  again  ; 
and  she  ran  her  eyes  first  over  the  letter  addressed  to  him  to 
assure  herself  whether  or  not  it  would  be  necessary  to  write  in 
order  to  hinder  the  offensive  visit. 

Will  wrote  from  Rome,  and  began  by  saying  that  his  obligations 
to  Mr  Casaubon  were  too  deep  for  all  thanks  not  to  seem  im- 
pertinent. It  was  plain  that  if  he  were  not  grateful,  he  must  be 
the  poorest-spirited  rascal  who  had  ever  found  a  generous  friend. 
To  expand  in  wordy  thanks  would  be  like  saying,  "  I  am  honest." 
But  Will  had  come  to  perceive  that  his  defects — defects  which 
Mr  Casaubon  had  himself  often  pointed  to — needed  for  their 
correction  that  more  strenuous  position  which  his  relative's 
generosity  had  hitherto  prevented  from  being  inevitable.  He 
trusted  that  he  should  make  the  best  return,  if  return  were 
possible,  by  showing  the  effectiveness  of  the  education  for  which 
he  was  indebted,  and  by  ceasing  in  future  to  need  any  diversion 
towards  himself  of  funds  on  which  others  might  have  a  better 

claim.      Hfl    wng   pm-j^ipg   tr»    TTnfrl.n.nfl^    to   fry   hie    fnrfnnp^   aS   many 

other  young  men  were  obliged  to  do  whose  .£uily_capitaLj^aa..  in 
tkeirJirains.  His  friend  Naumann  had  desired  him  to  take  charge 
of  the  "  Dispute " — the  ])icture  painted  for  Mr  Casaubon,  with 
whose  permission,  and  j\Irs  Casaubon's,  Will  would  convey  it  to 
Lowick  in  joerson.  A  letter  addressed  to  the  Poste  Restante  in 
Paris  within  the  fortnight  would  hinder  him,  if  necessary,  from 
arriving  at  an  inconvenient  moment.  He  enclosed  a  letter  to 
Mrs  Casaubon  in  which  he  continued  a  discussion  about  art, 
begun  with  her  in  Rome. 

Opening  her  own  letter  Dorothea  saw  that  it  was  a  lively 
continuation  of  his  remonstrance  with  her  fanatical  sympathy 
and  her  want  of  sturdy  neutral  delight  in  things  as  they  were — 
an  outpouring  of  his  young  vivacity  which  it  was  impossible  to 
read  just  now.  She  had  immediately  to  consider  what  was  to 
be  done  about  the  other  letter :  there  was  still  time  perhaps 
to  prevent  Will  from  coming  to  Lowick.  Dorothea  ended  by 
giving  the  letter  to  her  uncle,  who  was  still  in  the  house,  and 
begging  him  to  let  Will  know  that  Mr  Casaubon  had  been  ill, 
aaid  that  his  health  would  not  allow  the  reception  of  any  visitors. 
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!Nre ^ne  more  ready  than  Mr  I>fooke-4o- write  a  letter  :  his^^nly 
fliffipiilty  \viL^,^vAv^ite-a- short  ono,  and  his  ideas  in  this  case  ex- 
panded over  the  three  large  pages  and  the  inward  foldings.  He 
had  simply  said  to  Dorothea — 

"To  be  sure,  I  will  write,  my  dear.  He's  a  very  clever  young 
fellow — this  young  Ladislaw — I  daresay  will  be  a  rising  young 
man.  It's  a  good  letter — marks  his  sense  of  things,  you  know. 
However,  I  will  tell  him  about  Casaubon." 

Eut^^tjip  pud  '^f  ^'^''  "Rrnnke's  i3en  was  a  thinking  organ,  evolving 
sentences,  especially  of  a  benevolent  kifid,  before  the  rest  of  his 
mind  could  Avell  overtake  them.  It  expressed  rpgrpt.g  anrl  ^ym- 
pQS£d__cemedies,  which,  when  Mr  Brooke  read  them,  seemed  felici- 
tously worded — surprisingly  the  right  thing,  and  determined  a 
sequel  which  he  had  never  before  thought  of.  In  this  case,  his 
pen  found  it  such  a  pity  that  young  Ladislaw  should  not  have 
come  into  the  neighbourhood  just  at  that  time,  in  order  that  Mr 
Brooke  might  make  his  acquaintance  more  fully,  and  that  they 
might  go  over  the  long-neglected  Italian  drawings  together — it 
also  felt  such  an  interest  in  a  young  man  who  was  starting  in 
life  with  a  stock  of  ideas — that  by  the  ond  of  the— second  page 

if.  h^vfj_pp^'pnadpd  ^\r  Brnokp  to  invito  ynnng;  T,adis1aAV,  siiigp  he 
C(^zld  not  be  receiyed  n.t  T^n>yiok;  ^<^  cnmp  tn  Tiptnn  flra.nge.      Why 

not  ?  They  could  find  a  great  many  things  to  do  together,  and 
this  was  a  period  of  peculiar  growth — the  political  horizon  was 
expanding,  and — in  short,  Mr  Brooke's  pen  went  off  into  a  little 
speech  which  it  had  lately  reported  for  that  imperfectly-edited 
organ  the  '  ^liddlemarch  Pioneer.'  While  Mr  Brooke  was  sealing 
this  letter,  he  felt  elated  with  an  influx  of  dim  projects  : — a  young 
man  capable  of  putting  ideas  intojgrm,  the  'Pionpp.r'  pur-chased 
tn_fi1pa,r  the  pathway  for  a,  new  candidate,  documents  utilised — 
who  knew  Avhat  might  come  of  it  all?  Since  Celia  was  going 
to  marry  immediately,  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to  have  a  young 
fellow  at  table  with  him,  at  least  for  a  time. 

But  he  went  away  without  telling  Dorothea  what  he  had  put 
into  the  letter,  for  she  was  engaged  with  her  husband,  and — in 
fact,  these  things  were  of  no  importance  to  her. 


CHAPTER   XXXI. 

How  will  you  know  the  pitch  of  that  great  bell 
Too  large  for  you  to  stir '/    Let  but  a  tlute 
Play  'neath  the  tine-mixed  metal :  listen  close 
Till  the  right  note  flows  forth,  a  silvery  rill : 
Then  shall  the  huge  bell  tremlile — then  the  mass 
With  myriad  waves  concurrent  shall  respond 
In  low  soft  unison. 

Lydgate  that  evening  spoke  to  Miss  Vincy  of  ^Irs  Casaubon, 
and  laid  some  emphasis  on  the  strong  feeling  she  appeared  to 
have  for  that  formal  studious  man  thirty  years  older  than  herself. 
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"Of  course  she  is  devoted  to  her  husband,"  said^^aiiliUKl, 
implying  a  notion  of  necessary  sequence  which  the  scientific  man 
regarded  as  the  prettiest  possible  for  a  woman  ;  imt  she  was 
thinking  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  not  so  very  melancholy 
to  be  mistress  of  Lowick  Manor  with  a  husband  likely  to  die 
soon.  "  Do  you  think  her  very  handsome  ? " 
'  ~**^he  certainly  is  handsome,  but  I  have  not  thought  about  it," 
said  Lydgate. 

"I  suppose  it  would  be  unprofessional,"  said  Eosamond,  dimp- 
ling. But  how  your  practice  is  spreading  !  You  were  called  in 
before  to  the  Chettams,  I  think  ;  and  now,  the  Casaubons." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lydgate,  in  a  tone  of  compulsory  admission.  "  But 
I  ^«n/t  really  like  attending  such  peojjle  so  jaiell  ^as  tlie^poor. 
The  cases  are  more  monotonous,  and  Due,  hn.s  to  go  through  more 
fuss_audJistei^4«o¥e-defeFe}^tially  to  nonsense." 

"Not  more  than  in  Middlemarch,"  said  Rosamond.  "And  at 
least  you  go  through  wide  corridors  and  have  the  scent  of  rose- 
leaves  everywhere." 

"That  is  true,  Mademoiselle  de  Montmorenci,"  said  Lydgate, 
just  bending  his  head  to  the  table  and  lifting  with  his  fourth 
linger  her  delicate  handkerchief  which  lay  at  the  mouth  of  her 
reticule,  as  if  to  enjoy  its  scent,  while  he  looked  at  her.Avith  a 
smile. 

But  this  agreeable  holiday  freedom  with  which  Lydgate  hovered 
about  the  flower  of  Middlemarch,  could  not  continue  indetinitely. 
It  was  not  more  possible  to  find  social  isolation  in  that  town  than 
elsewhere,  and  tw^^jeople  ]3ersistenjdyJliTting_  could  by  no  means 
escape  from  'Hhe_va_rious  entanglements,  weights,  blows,  cTash- 
ings,  motions,  bx  which  things  sevei'alljL-go-on."  AVhatever  ]\Iiss 
Vincy  did  must  be  remarked,  and  she  was  perhaps  the  more  con- 
spicuous to  admirers  and  critics  because  just  now  Mrs  Vincy, 
after  some  struggle,  had  gone  with  Fred  to  stay  a  little  while  at 
Stone  Court,  there  being  no  other  way  of  at  once  gratifying  old 
Featherstone  and  keeping  watch  against  ]\Iary  Garth,  who  ap- 
peared a  less  tolerable  daughter-in-law  in  proportion  as  Fred's 
illness  disappeared. 

Aunt  Bulstrode,  for  example,  came  a  little  oftener  into  Lowick 
Gate  to  see  Eosamond,  now  she  was  alone.  For  Mrs  Bulstrode 
had  a  true  sisterly  feeling  for  her  brother ;  always  thinking  that 
he  might  have  married  bettei',  but  wishing  well  to  the  children. 
Now  Mrsu-Bidstcode  had  a  long  -  standing  intimacy  with  Mrs 
Plymdale.  They  had  nearly  the  same  preferences  in  silks, 
patterns  for  underclothing,  china  -  ware,  and  clergymen ;  they 
confided  their  little  troubles  of  health  and  household  management 
to  each  other,  and  various  little  points  of  superiority  on  Mrs 
Bulstrode's  side,  namely,  more  decided  seriousness,  more  admira- 
tion for  mind,  and  a  house  outside  the  town,  sometimes  served  to 
give  colour  to  their  conversation  without  dividing  them  :  well- 
mgamng  women  both,  knowing  very  little  of  their  own  motives. 
Tilrs  Bulstrode,  paying  a  morning  visit  to  Mrs  Plymdale,  hap- 
pened to  say  that  she  could  not  stay  longer,  because  she  was 
going  to  see  poor  Eosamond. 
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"Why  do  you  say  'poor  Rosamond'?"  said  Mrs  Plymdale,  a 
round-eyed  sharp^ittle  woman,  like  a^ lamed  falcon. 

"She  is  so  pretty,  and  has  been  brought  up  in  such  thought- 
lessness. The  mother,  you  know,  had  always  that  levity  about 
her,  which  makes  me  anxious  for  the  children." 

"  Well,  Harriet,  if  I  am  to  speak  my  mind,"  said  Mrs  Plymdale, 
with  emphasis,  "I  must  say,  anybody  would  suppose  you  and 
:Mr  Bulstrode  would  be  delighted  with  what  has  hapj^ened,  for 
you  have  done  everything  to  put  Mr  Lydgate  forward." 

"Selina,  what  do  you  mean?"  said  Mrs  Bulstrode,  in  genuine 
surprise. 

"Not  but  what  I  am  truly  thankful  for  ISTed's  sake,"  said  Mrs 
Plymdale.  He  could  certainly  better  afford  to  keep  such  a  wife 
than  some  people  can ;  but  I  should  wish  him  to  look  elsewhere. 
Still  a  mother  has  anxieties,  and  some  young  men  would  take  to 
a  bad  life  in  consequence.  Besides,  if  I  was  obliged  to  speak,  I 
should  say  I  was  not  fond  of  strangers  coming  into  a  town." 

"I  don't  know,  Selina,"  said  Mrs  Bulstrode,  with  a  little  em- 
phasis in  her  turn.     "  Mr  Bulstrode  was  a  stranger  here  at  one 
time.     Abraham  and  !Moses  were,  stra.ngers  in  the  land,  aiid  we 
Pi]2p   fr^A    +r.   nntnrtn^^^-vl.i'n.hUT'ps      And  jspgciallj;,"  slie  addcdT^ 
after  a  slight  pause,  "when  they  are  unexceptionable." 

"I  was  not  speaking  ma  religious  ^ense,  Harriet.  I  spoke 
as  a  mother." 

"  Selina,  I  anx-sure-you^  have^aevmi-Jieard  me  say  anything 
against  a  niece  of  mine  marrying  your  son." 

"  OETTtTs'l^Hde^  m  iMiss  Vmcy— i  am  sure  it  is  nothing  else," 
said  Mrs  Plymdale,  who  had  never  before  given  all  her  confidence 
to  "Harriet"  on  this  subject.  "liito-yuuug  man  in  !Mlddlemar<;h 
wa^gnnrl   ftnongb   fni-  bpi' •   T  h gyp  L£aJy]^^^^^^^'-^¥M4ti^e■r-,^ay-as  much. 

Tha7t-TS-TT0t-a-Ghristia».^piiityJ±hink.  But  now,  from  all  I  hear, 
she  has  found  a  man  as  proud  as  herself." 

"You  don't  mean  that  there  is  any  thing  Jietw£fin  Rosamond 
and  "Sir  Lydgate-f"  said  Mrs  Bulstrode,  rather  mortified  at  find- 
ingout  her  awji.igftoyance. 

"  Is  it  possible  you  don't  know,  Harriet  ? " 

"Oh,  I  go  about  so  little;  and  I  am  not  fond  of  gossip ;  I 
really  never  hear  any.  You  see  ^  many  people  that  I  don't  see. 
Yjour  circle  is  rather  different  from  tmrs." 

"  Well,  but  your  own  niece  and  Mr  Bulstrode's  great  favourite 
-—and  yours  too,  I  am  sure,  Harriet !  I  thought,  at  one  time, 
you  meant  him  for  Kate,  when  she  is  a  little  older." 

"  I  don't  believe  there  can  be  anything  serious  at  present,"  said 
Mrs  Bulstrode.     "  My  brother  would  certainly  have  told  me." 

"  Well,  people  have  different  ways,  but  I  understand  that  no- 
body can  see  ]\Iiss  Vincy  and  ^Ir  Lydgate  together  without  taking 
them  to  be  engaged.  However,  it  is  not  my  business.  Shall  I 
put  up  the  i^attern  of  mittens  ? " 

After  this  ]\Irs  Bulstrode  drove  to  her  niece  with  a  mind  newly 
weighted.  Shte-wa^-^ergelf  handsom£ly__d_ressed^  but_she_iioticed 
with  a  little  morej^egret  than  usual  that  Rosamond,  whojwas  just 
Come^n  and  met  her  in  walking-dres&j  was~aimTKt~as  expensively  " 
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equipped.  Mrs  Bulstrode  was  a  feminine,  smaller  edition  of  her 
T)rother7  and  had  none  of  her  husband's  low-toned  pallor.  She 
had  a  good  honest  glance  and  used  no  circumlocution. 

"  You  are  alone,  I  see,  my  dear,"  she  said,  as  they  entered  the 
drawing-room  together,  looking  round  gravely.  Rosamond  felt 
sure  that  her  aunt  had  something  particular  to  say,  and  they  sat 
down  near  each  other.  Nevertheless,  the  quilling  inside  Kosa- 
mond's  bonnet  was  so  charming  that  it  was  impossible  not  to 
desire  the  same  kind  of  thing  for  Kate,  and-^MrsBulstrode's  eyes, 
:\vhich  were  rather  line,  rolled  round  that  an>ple  quilled  circuit, 
while  she  spoke. 

"  I  have  just  heard  something  about  you  that  has  surprised  me 
very  much,  Rosamond." 

"What  is  that,  aunt?"  Rosamond's  eyes  also  were  roaming 
oyejL-her  aunt's  large  embroidered  collar. 

"  I  can  har'clly  believe  it— that  you  slfould  be  engaged  without 
my  knowing  it — without  your  father's  telling  me."  Here  jMrs 
Bulstrode's  eyes  finally  rested  on  Rosamond's,  who  blushed  deej^ly, 
and  said — 

"  I  am  not  engaged,  aunt." 

"  How  is  it  that  every  one  says  so,  then — that  it  is  the  town's 
talk?" 

"The  town's  talk  is  of  very  little  consequence,  I  think,"  said 
Rosamond,  inwardly  gratified. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  be  more  thoughtful ;  iipn't  despise  your  neigh- 
bours so.  Remember  you  ai-e  turned  twenty-two  now,  and  you 
wTTT  have  no  fortune :  your  father,  I  am  sure,  will  not  be  able  to 
spare  you  anything.  Mr  Lydgate  is  very  intellectual  and  .jclever  ; 
1  know  there  is  an  attraction  in  that.  IJikp.  tn.lkmg  to  such  men 
myself ;  and  your  uncle  finds  him  very  useful.  But  the  pro- 
fession is  a  poor  one  here.  To  be  sure,  this  life  is  not  everything  ; 
but^t  is  seldom  a  medical  man  has  true  religious  views — there 
is  too  mucir  pride  of  intellect.  ,.  And^^you^jxe  not  fit  to  marry  a 
poor'  man." 

"Mr  Lydgate  is  not  a  poor  man,  aunt.  He  has  very  high 
connections." 

"  He  told  me  himself  he  was  poor." 

"That  is  because  he  is  used  to  people  who  have  a  high  style 
of  living." 

"My  dear  Rosamond,  you  must  not  think   of  living  in  high 

style/'^  '. 

"Rosamond  looked  down  and  played  with  her  reticule.    ^She  was 
not  a  fieryyoung  lady  and  Jiacl  no  sharp  answers,  but  she  "meant 

"Then  it  is  really  true?"  said  Mrs  Bulstrode,  looking  very 
earnestly  at  her  niece.  "  You  are  thinking  of  Mr  Lydgate  :  there 
is  some  understanding  between  you,  though  your  father  doesn't 
know.  Be  open,  my  dear  Rosamond  :  Mr  Lydgate  has  really  made 
you  an  offer  ? " 

Poor  Rosamond's  feelings  were  very  unpleasant.  She  had  been 
quite  easy  as  to  Lydgate's  feeling  and  intention,  but  now  when 
her  aunt  put  this  question  she  did  not  bkp  \^p\^^<y  unable  to  say 
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Yes.     Her  pride  was  hurt,  but  her  habitual   control  of  manner 
helped  her.  ~^ 

"Pray  excuse  me,  aunt.  I  would  rather  not  speak  on  the 
subject." 

"  You  would  not  give  your  heart  to  a  man  without  a  decided 
prospect,  I  trust,  my  dear.  Aiid  think  of  the  two  excellent  offers 
I  know  of  that  you  have  refused  ! — and  one  still  within  your  reach, 
if  you  Avill  not  throw  it  away.  I  knew  a  veiy  great  beauty  who 
married  badly  at  last,  by  doing  so.  Mr  Ned  Plymdale  is  a  nice 
young  man — some  might  think  good-looking  ;  and  an  only  son  ; 
and  a  large  bysinftss  rLLthat  kind  ir.  hptter  than  a  jM'ofession.  Not 
that  marrying  is  everything.  I  would  have  you  seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God.  But  a  girl  should  keep  her  heart  within  her  own 
power. 

"  I  should  never  give  it  to  Mr  Ned  Plymdale,  if  it  were.  I  have 
already  refused  him.  If  J  loved.  I  should  love  at  once  and  without 
fibajgp/'  said  Pnsmnondj  with  a  great  sense  of  being  a  romantic 
JiPjrninp^  qnd  playing  the  part  prettily. 

"I  see  how  it  is,  my  dear,''  said  Ml^  Bulstrode,  in  a  melancholy 
voice,  rising  to  go.  "You  have  allowed  your  affections  to  be 
engaged  without  return." 

"  No,  indeed,  aunt,"  said  Rosamond,  with  emphasis. 

"Then  you  are  quite  confident  that  ^Ir  Lydgate  has  a  serious 
attachment  to  you  ? " 

Rosamond's  cheeks  by  this  time  were  persistently  burning,  and 
slie  felt  much  mortification.  She  chose  to  be  silent,  andjier_auiit 
went^^Tay  all  the  more  convinced. 

Jil^Rulstrode  in  things  worldly  and  indifferent  \vas_disposed 
to  do  what  hisJB'ifa  Laxle_him,  and  she  now,  without  telling  her 
reasori^7~f^^sri'ed  him  on  the  next  opportunity  to  find  out  in 
conversation  with  Mr  Lydgate  whether  he  had  any  intention 
of  marrying  soon.  The  result  was  a  decided  negative.  Mr 
Bulstrode,  on  being  cross-questioned,  showed  that  Lydgate  had 
spoken  as  no  man  would  who  had  any  attachment  that  could  issue 
in  matrimony.  .^Mrs  Bulsti'ode  now  felt  that  she  had  a  serious 
duty  before  her,  and  she  "soon  managed  16"  ai'range  a  tete-a-tete  with 
Lydgate,  in  which  she  passed  from  inquiries  about  Fred  Vincy's 
health,  and  expressions  of  her  sincere  anxiety  for  her  brother's 
lai'ge  family,  to  general  remarks  on  the  dangers  which  lay  before 
young  people  with  regard  to  their  settlement  in  life.  Young  men 
were  often  wild  and  disappointing,  making  little  return  for  the 
money  spent  on  them,  and  a  girl  was  exposed  to  many  circum- 
stances which  might  interfere  with  her  prospects. 

"  Especially  when  she  has  great  attractions,  and  her  parents  see 
much  company,"  said  Mrs  Bulstrode.  "  Gentlemen  pay  her  atten- 
tion, and  engross  her  all  to  themselves,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
the  moment,  and  that  dHve^i  off  oth^rK. — I  think  it  is  a  heavy 
.  responsibilitjt,  ^Ig  Lvdgate.  to  interfere  ^vith -the  prospects  of  any 
girl."  Here  Mrs^ulstrode  fixed_^her  eyes  on  him,  with  an 
unmisrakatile  ^luypese  yf  ■!aLdJ-uing:,~If  not  of  .reljllka 

"  ClearTy,"  said  Lydgate,  looking  at  her — perhaTps  even  staring  a 
little  in  return.     "On  the  other  hand,  a  man  must  be  a  great 
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coxcomb  to  go  about  with  a  notion  that  he  must  not  pay  attention 
to  a  young  lady  lest  she  should  fall  in  love  with  him,  or  lest  others 
should  think  she  must." 

"  Oh,  ]Mr  Lydgate,  you  know  well  what  your  advantages  are. 
You  know  that  our  young  men  here  cannot  cope  with  you.  Where 
you  frequent  a  house  it  may  militate  very  much  against  a  girl's 
making  a  desirable  settlement  in  life,  and  prevent  her  from 
accepting  offers  even  if  they  are  made." 

Lydgate  Av^^aJpgg  f]pt.fpi-nrl  hy  In'ri  ndv^vtR,o-fi  QYpr  -^hft  Miflrllp- 
mnrrh  OtOnnTlnTThari  he-waj4  ninnoy^^dJby  the  perception  of  Mrs 
B«I&t£ode!s_n\eajLiing.  She  felt  that  she  had  spoken  as  impressively 
as  it  was  necessary  to  do,  and  that  in  using  the  superior  word 
"militate"  she  had  thrown  a  noble  drapery  over  a  mass  of 
particulars  which  were  still  evident  enough. 

Lydgate  was  fuming  a  little,  pushed  his  hair  back  with  one 
hand,  felt  curiously  in  his  waistcoat-pocket  with  the  other,  and 
then  stooped  to  beckon  the  tiny  black  spaniel,  which  had  the 
.insight  to  decline  his  hollavv  cairesses.  It  would  not  bave  been 
decent  to  go  away,  because  he  had  been  dining  with  other  guests, 
and  had  just  taken  tea.  But  ]\Irs  Bulstrode,  having  no  doubt  that 
she  had  been  understood,  turned  the  conversation. 

Solomon's  Proverbs,  I  think,  have  omitted  to  say,  that  as  the 
sore__palate^  findeth  grit,  so  an  uneasy  consciousness  heareth 
innueJaHoesT  Tlieliext  dayTVIr  Farebrother,  parting  from  Lydgate 
in  the  street,  supposed  that  they  should  meet  at  Vincy's  in  the 
evening.  Lydgate  answered  curtly,  no — he  had  work  to  do — he 
must  give  up  going  out  in  the  evening. 

"  What !  you  are  going  to  get  lashed  to  the  mast,  eh,  and  are 
stopping  your  ears?"  said  the  Vicar.  "Well,  if  you  don't  mean 
to  be  won  by  the  sirens,  you  are  right  to  take  precautions  in 
time." 

A  few  days  before,  Lydgate  would  have  taken  no  notice  of  these 
words  as  anything  more  than  the  Vicar's  usual  way  of  putting 
things.  They  seemed  now  to  convey  an  innuendo  which  confirmed 
the  impression  that  he  had  been  making  a  fool  of  himself  and 
behaving  so  as  to  be  misunderstood :  not,  he  believed,  by  Rosa- 
mond herself ;  she,  he  felt  sure,  took  everything  as  lightly  as  he 
intended  it.  She  had  an  exquisite  tact  and  insight  in  relation  to 
all  points  of  manners  ;  but  the  people  she  lived  among  were 
blunderers  and  busybodies.  However,  the  mistake  should  go  no 
farther.  He  resolved — and  kept  his  resolution — that  he  would  not 
go  to  Mr  Vincy's  except  on  business. 

Rosamond  became  very  unhappy.  The  uneasiness  first  stirred 
by  her  aunt's  questions  grew  and  grew  till  at  the  end  of  ten  days 
that  she  had  not  seen  Lydgate,  it  grew  into  terror  at  the  blank 
that  might  possibly  come — into  foreboding  of  that  ready,  fatal 
sponge  which  so  cheai^ly  wipes  out  the  hopes  of  mortals.  The 
world  would  have  a  new  dreariness  for  her,  as  a  wilderness  that 
a  magician's  spells  had  turned  for  a  little  while  into  a  garden. 
She  felt  that  she  was  beginning  to  know  the  pang  of  disappointed 
love,  and  that  no  other  man  could  be  the  occasion  of  such  delight- 
ful aerial   building   as   she  had  been  enjoying  for  the   last  six 
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months.  Poor  Eosamond  lost  her  appetite  and  felt  as  forlorn  as 
Ariadne — as  a  charming  stage  Ariadne  left  behind  with  all  her 
boxes  full  of  costumes  and  no  hope  of  a  coach. 

There  are  many  wonderful  mixtures  in  the  world  which  are  all 
alike  called  love,  and  claim  the  privileges  of  a  sublime  rage  which 
is  an  apology  for  everything  (in  litei-ature  and  the  drama). 
Happily  Rosamond  did  not  think  of  committing  any  desperate 
act :  she  plaited  her  fair  hair  as  beautifully  as  usual,  and  kept 
herself  proudly  calm.  Her  most  cheerful  supposition  was  that  her 
aunt  Bulstrode  had  interfered  in  some  way  to  hinder  Lydgate's 
visits  :  everything  was  better  than  a  spontaneous  indifference  in 
him.  Any  one  who  imagines  ten  days  too  short  a  time — not  for 
falling  into  leanness,  lightness,  or  other  measurable  effects  of 
passion,  but — for  the  whole  spiritual  circuit  of  alarmed  conjecture 
and  disappointment,  is  ignorant  of  what  can  go  on  in  the  elegant 
leisure  of  a  young  lady's  mind. 

On  the  eleventh  day,  however,  Lydgate  when  leaving  Stone 
Court  was  requested  by  i\Irs  Vincy  to  let  her  husband  know  that 
there  was  a  marked  change  in  Mr  Featherstone's  health,  and  that 
she  wished  him  to  come  to  Stone  Court  on  that  day.  Now 
Lydgate  might  have  called  at  the  warehouse,  or  might  have 
written  a  message  on  a  leaf  of  his  pocket-book  and  left  it  at  the 
door.  Yet  these  simple  devices  apparently  did  not  occur  to  him, 
from  which  we  may  conclude  that  he  had  no  strong  objection  to 
calling  at  the  house  at  an  hour  when  ^Ir  Vincy  was  not  at  home, 
and  leaving  the  message  with  Miss  Vincy.  A  man  ma^',  from 
various  motives,  decline  to  give  his  company,  but  perhaps  not  even 
a  sage  would  be  gratified  that  nobody  missed  him.  It  would  be 
a  graceful,  easj'^  way  of  piecing  on  the  new  habits  to  the  old,  to 
have  a  few  playful  words  with  Eosamond  about  his  resistance  to 
dissipation,  and  his  firm  resolve  to  take  long  fasts  even  from  sweet 
sounds.  It  must  be  confessed,  also,  that  momentai-y  sjDeculations 
as  to  all  the  possible  grounds  for  Mrs  Bulstrode's  hints  had 
managed  to  get  woven  like  slight  clinging  hairs  into  the  more 
substantial  web  of  his  thoughts. 

Miss  Vincy  was  alone,  and  blushed  so  deeply  when  Lydgate 
came  in  that  he  felt  a  corresponding  embarrassment,  and  instead 
of  any  plaj'fulness,  he  began  at  once  to  speak  of  his  reason  for 
calling,  and  to  beg  her,  almost  formally,  to  deliver  the  message 
to  her  father.  Eosamond  who  at  the  first  moment  felt  as  if  her 
happiness  were  returning,  was  keenly  hurt  by  Lydgate's  manner ; 
her  blush  had  departed,  and  she  assented  coldly,  without  adding 
an  unnecessary  word,  some  trivial  chain-work  which  she  had  in 
her  hands  enabling  her  to  avoid  looking  at  Lydgate  higher  than 
his  chin.  In  all  failures,  the  beginning  is  certainly  the  half  of  the 
whole.  After  sitting  two  long  moments  while  he  moved  his  whip 
and  could  say  nothing,  Lydgate  rose  to  go,  and  Eosamond,  made 
nervous  by  her  struggle  between  mortification  and  the  wish 
not  to  betray  it,  dropped  her  chain  as  if  startled,  and  rose  too, 
mechanically.  Lydgate  instantaneously  stooped  to  pick  up  the 
chain.  When  he  rose  he  was  very  near  to  a  lovely  little  face 
set  on  a  fair  long  neck  which  he  had  been  used  to  see  turning 
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iboiit  under  the  most  perfect  management  of  self-contented  grace. 
But  as  he  raised  his  eyes  now  he  saw  a  certain  helpless  quivering 
which  touched  him  quite  newly,  and  made  him  look  at  Rosamond 
with  a  questioning  flash.  At  this  moment  she  was  as  natui-al  as 
^he  had  ever  been  when  she  was  live  years  old :  she  felt  that  her 
tears  had  risen,  and  it  was  no  use  to  try  to  do  anything  else  than 
let  them  stay  like  water  on  a  blue  flower  or  let  them  fall  oVer  her 
cheeks,  even  as  they  would. 

That  moment  of  naturalness  was  the  ci"ystallising  feather-touch  : 
it  shook  flirtation  into  love.  Remember  that  the  ambitious  man 
who  was  looking  at  those  Forget-me-nots  under  the  water  was  very 
warm-hearted  and  rash.  He  did  not  know  Avhere  the  chain  went ; 
m  idea  had  thrilled  through  the  recesses  within  him  which  had  a 
miraculous  eftect  in  raising  tlie  power  of  passionate  love  lying 
buried  there  in  no  sealed  sei^ulchre,  but  under  the  lightest,  easily 
pierced  mould.  His  words  were  quite  abrupt  and  awkward  ;  but 
the  tone  made  them  sound  like  an  ardent,  appealing  avowal. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  you  are  distressed.     Tell  me,  pray." 

Rosamond  had  never  been  spoken  to  in  such  tones  before.  I  am 
not  sure  that  she  knew  what  the  words  were  :  but  she  looked  at 
Lydgate  and  the  tears  fell  over  her  cheeks.  There  could  have  been 
QO  more  complete  answer  than  that  silence,  and  Lydgate,  for- 
getting everything  else,  completely  mastered  by  the  outrush  of 
tenderness  at  the  sudden  belief  that  this  sweet  young  creature 
depended  on  him  for  her  joy,  actually  put  his  arms  round  her, 
folding  her  gently  and  protectingly — he  was  used  to  being  gentle 
with  the  weak  and  suliering — and  kissed  each  of  the  two  large 
tears.  This  was  a  strange  way  of  arriving  at  an  understanding, 
but  it  was  a  short  way.  Rosamond  was  not  angry,  but  she  moved 
backward  a  little  in  timid  happiness,  and  Lyugate  could  now 
sit  near  her  and  speak  less  incompletely.  Rosamond  had  to  make 
her  little  confession,  and  he  poured  out  words  of  gratitude  and 
tenderness  with  impulsive  lavishment.  In  half  an  hour  he  left  the 
house  an  engaged  man,  whose  soul  was  not  his  own,  but  the 
woman's  to  whom  he  had  bound  himself. 

He  came  again  in  the  evening  to  speak  with  ]Mr  Vincy,  who, 
just  returned  from  Stone  Court,  was  feeling  sure  that  it  would 
not  be  long  before  he  heard  of  Mr  Featherstone's  demise.  The 
felicitous  word  "demise,"  which  had  seasonably  occurred  to  him, 
had  raised  his  spirits  even  above  their  usual  evening  pitch.  The 
right  word  is  always  a  power,  and  communicates  its  deflniteness 
to  our  action.  Considered  as  a  demise,  old  Featherstone's  death 
assumed  a  merely  legal  aspect,  so  that  Mr  Vincy  could  tap  his 
snufl'-box  over  it  and  be  jovial,  without  even  an  intermittent 
affectation  of  solemnity  ;  and  ]\h'  Vincy  hated  both  solemnity  and 
aftectation.  Who  was  ever  awe-struck  about  a  testator,  or  sang 
a  hymn  on  the  title  to  real  proijerty  ?  Mr  Vincy  was  inclined  to 
take  a  jovial  view  of  all  things  that  evening  :  he  even  observed  to 
Lydgate  that  Fred  had  got  the  family  constitution  after  all,  and 
would  soon  be  as  fine  a  fellow  as  ever  again  ;  and  when  his  appro- 
bation of  Rosamond's  engagement  was  asked  for,  he  gave  it  with 
astonishing  facility,  passing  at  once  to  general  remarks  on  the 
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desirableness  of  matrimony  for  young  men  and  maidens,  and 
apparently  deducing  from  the  whole  the  appropriateness  of  a 
little  more  punch. 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 

"  They'll  take  suggestion  as  a  cat  laps  milk." 

— Shakespeare  :  Tempest. 

The  triumphant  confidence  of  the  Mayor  founded  on  Mr  Feather- 
stone's  insistent  demand  that  Fred  and  his  mother  should  not 
leave  him,  was  a  feeble  emotion  compared  with  all  that  was 
agitating  the  breasts  of  the  old  man's  blood-relations,  who  natu- 
rally manifested  more  their  sense  of  the  family  tie  and  were  more 
visibly  numerous  now  that  he  had  become  bedridden.  Naturally  : 
for  when  "poor  Peter"  had  occupied  his  arm-chair  in  the  wain- 
scoted parlour,  no  assiduous  beetles  for  whom  the  cook  prepares 
boiling  water  could  have  been  less  welcome  on  a  hearth  which 
they  had  reasons  for  preferring,  than  those  persons  whose 
Featherstone  blood  was  ill-nourished,  not  from  penuriousness  on 
their  part,  but  from  poverty.  Brother  Solomon  and  Sister  Jane 
were  rich,  and  the  family  candour  and  total  abstinence  from  false 
politeness  with  which  they  were  always  received  seemed  to  them 
.no  argument  that  their  brother  in  the  solemn  act  of  making  his 
will  would  overlook  the  superior  claims  of  wealth.  Themselves 
at  least  he  had  never  been  unnatural  enough  to  banish  from  his 
house,  and  it  seemed  hardly  eccentric  that  he  should  have  kept 
away  Brother  Jonah,  Sister  Martha,  and  the  rest,  who  had  no 
shadow  of  such  claims.  They  knew  Peter's  maxim,  that  money 
was  a  good  egg,  and  should  be  laid  in  a  warm  nest. 

But  Brother  Jonah,  Sister  Martha,  and  all  the  needy  exiles, 
held  a  difi'erent  point  of  view.  Probabilities  are  as  various  as 
the  faces  to  be  seen  at  will  in  fretwork  or  paijer-hangings : 
every  form  is  there,  from  Jupiter  to  Judy,  if  you  only  look  with 
creative  inclination.  To  the  poorer  and  least  favoured  it  seemed 
likely  that  since  Peter  had  done  nothing  for  them  in  his  life,  he 
would  remember  them  at  the  last.  Jonah  argued  that  men  liked 
to  make  a  surprise  of  their  wills,  while  jNfartha  said  that  nobody 
need  be  surprised  if  he  left  the  best  part  of  his  money  to  those 
who  least  expected  it.  Also  it  was  not  to  be  thought  but  that  an 
own  brother  "lying  there"  with  dropsy  in  his  legs  naust  come  to 
feel  that  blood  was  thicker  than  water,  and  if  he  didn't  alter  his 
will,  he  might  have  money  by  him.  At  any  rate  some  blood- 
relations  should  be  on  the  premises  and  on  the  watch  against 
those  who  were  hardly  relations  at  all.  Such  things  had  been 
known  as  forged  wills  and  disputed  wills,  wliich  seemed  to  have 
the  golden-hazy  advantage  of  somehow  enaliling  non-legatees  to 
live  out  of  them.     Again,  those  who  were  no  blood -relations 
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might  be  caught  making  away  with  things  —  and  poor  Peter 
"lying  there"  helpless!  Somebody  should  be  on  the  watch. 
But  in  this  conclusion  they  were  at  one  with  Solomon  and  Jane  ; 
also,  some  nephews,  nieces,  and  cousins,  arguing  with  still  greater 
subtilty  as  to  what  might  be  done  by  a  man  able  to  "  will  away  " 
his  property  and  give  himself  large  treats  of  oddity,  felt  in  a 
handsome  sort  of  way  that  there  was  a  family  interest  to  be 
attended  to,  and  thought  of  Stone  Court  as  a  place  which  it 
would  be  nothing  but  right  for  them  to  visit.  Sister  Martha, 
otherwise  Mrs  Cranch,  living  with  some  wheeziness  in  the  Chalky 
Flats,  could  not  undertake  the  journey ;  but  her  son,  as  being 
poor  Peter's  own  nephew,  could  represent  her  advantageously, 
and  watch  lest  his  uncle  Jonah  should  make  an  unfair  use  of  the 
improbable  things  which  seemed  likely  to  happen.  In  fact  there 
was  a  general  sense  running  in  the  Featherstone  blood  that  every- 
body must  watch  everybody  else,  and  that  it  would  be  well  for 
everybody  else  to  reflect  that  the  Almighty  was  watching  him. 

Thus  Stone  Court  continually  saw  one  or  other  blood-relation 
alighting  or  dejjarting,  and  Mary  Garth  had  the  unpleasant  task 
of  carrying  their  messages  to  Mr  Featherstone,  who  would  see 
none  of  them,  and  sent  her  down  with  the  still  more  unpleasant 
task  of  telling  them  so.  As  manager  of  tlie  household  she  felt 
bound  to  ask  them  in  good  provincial  fashion  to  stay  and  eat ; 
but  she  chose  to  consult  Mrs  Vincy  on  the  point  of  extra  down- 
stairs consumption  now  that  Mr  Featherstone  was  laid  up. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  you  must  do  things  handsomely  where  there's 
last  illness  and  a  property.  God  knows,  /  don't  grudge  them 
every  ham  in  the  house — only,  save  the  best  for  the  funeral. 
Have  some  stufled  veal  always,  and  a  fine  cheese  in  cut.  You 
must  expect  to  keep  open  house  in  these  last  illnesses,"  said 
liberal  Mrs  Vincy,  once  more  of  cheerful  note  and  bright 
plumage. 

But  some  of  the  visitors  alighted  and  did  not  depart  after  the 
handsome  treating  to  veal  and  ham.  Brother  Jonah,  for  example 
(there  are  such  unpleasant  people  in  most  families ;  perhaps  even 
in  the  highest  aristocracy  there  are  Brobdingnag  specimens, 
gigantically  in  deljt  and  bloated  at  greater  expense) — Brother 
Jonah,  I  say,  having  come  down  in  the  world,  was  mainly  sup- 
ported by  a  calling  which  he  was  modest  enough  not  to  boast  of, 
though  it  was  much  better  than  swindling  either  on  exchange  or 
turf,  but  which  did  not  require  his  presence  at  Brassing  so  long 
as  he  had  a  good  corner  to  sit  in  and  a  supply  of  food.  He  chose 
the  kitchen-corner,  partly  because  he  liked  it  best,  and  partly 
because  he  did  not  want  to  sit  with  Solomon,  concerning  whom 
he  had  a  strong  brotherly  opinion.  Seated  in  a  famous  arm-chair 
and  in  his  best  suit,  constantly  within  sight  of  good  cheer,  he  had 
a  comfortable  consciousness  of  being  on  the  premises,  mingled 
with  fleeting  suggestions  of  Sunday  and  the  bar  at  the  Green 
j\Ian  ;  and  he  informed  Mary  Garth  that  he  should  not  go  out  of 
reach  of  his  brother  Peter  while  that  poor  fellow  was  above 
ground.  The  troublesome  ones  in  a  family  are  usually  either  the 
wits  or  the  idiots.     Jonah  was  the  wit  among  the  Featherstones, 
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and  joked  with  the  maid-servants  when  they  came  about  the 
liearth,  but  seemed  to  consider  Miss  Garth  a  suspicious  character, 
and  followed  her  with  cold  eyes. 

Mary  would  have  borne  this  one  pair  of  eyes  with  comparative 
ease,  but  unfortunately  there  was  young  Cranch,  who,  having 
come  all  the  way  from  the  Chalky  Flats  to  represent  iiis  mother 
and  watch  his  uncle  Jonah,  also  felt  it  his  duty  to  stay  and  to  sit 
chiefly  in  the  kitchen  to  give  his  uncle  company.  Young  Cranch 
was  not  exactly  the  balancing  point  between  the  wit  and  the  idiot, 
— verging  slightly  towards  the  latter  type,  and  squinting  so  as 
to  leave  everything  in  doubt  about  his  sentiments  excej^t  that 
they  were  not  of  a  forcible  character.  When  ^Mary  Garth  entered 
the  kitchen  and  Mr  Jonah  Featherstone  began  to  follow  her  with 
his  cold  detective  eyes,  young  Cranch  turning  his  head  in  the 
same  direction  seemed  to  insist  on  it  that  she  should  remark  how 
he  was  squinting,  as  if  he  did  it  with  design,  like  the  giiDsies  when 
Borrow  read  the  New  Testament  to  them.  This  was  rather  too 
much  for  poor  !Mary  ;  sometimes  it  made  her  bilious,  sometimes 
it  upset  her  gravity.  One  day  that  she  had  an  opportunity  she 
could  not  resist  describing  the  kitchen  scene  to  Fred,  who  would 
not  be  hindered  from  immediately  going  to  see  it,  affecting  simply 
to  pass  through.  But  no  sooner  did  he  face  the  four  eyes  than  he 
had  to  rush  thi'ough  the  nearest  door  which  happened  to  lead 
to  the  dairy,  and  there  under  the  high  roof  and  among  the  pans 
he  gave  way  to  laughter  which  made  a  hollow  resonance  perfectly 
audible  in  the  kitchen.  He  fled  by  another  doorway,  but  Mr 
Jonah  who  had  not  before  seen  Fred's  white  complexion,  long  legs, 
and  pinched  delicacy  of  face,  prepared  many  sarcasms  in  which 
these  points  of  appearance  Avere  wittily  combined  with  the  lowest 
moral  attributes. 

"Why,  Tom,  you  don't  wear  such  gentlemanly  trousers — you 
haven't  got  half  such  tine  long  legs,"  said  Jonah  to  his  nephew, 
winking  at  the  same  time,  to  imply  that  there  was  something 
more  in  these  statements  than  their  undeniableness.  Tom  looked 
at  his  legs,  but  left  it  uncertain  whether  he  preferred  his  moral 
advantages  to  a  more  vicious  length  of  limb  and  reprehensible 
gentility  of  trouser. 

In  the  large  wainscoted  parlour  too  there  were  constantly 
pairs  of  eyes  on  the  watch,  and  own  I'elatives  eager  to  be  "  sitters- 
up."  Many  came,  lunched,  and  departed,  but  Brother  Solomon 
and  the  lady  who  had  been  Jane  Featherstone  for  twenty-five 
years  before  she  was  Mrs  Waule  found  it  good  to  be  there  every 
day  for  hours,  without  other  calculable  occupation  than  that  of 
observing  the  cunning  Mary  Garth  (who  was  so  deep  that  she 
could  be  found  out  in  nothing)  and  giving  occasional  dry  wrinkly 
indications  of  crying — as  if  capable  of  torrents  in  a  wetter  season 
— at  the  thought  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  go  into  Mr 
Featherstone's  room.  For  the  old  man's  dislike  of  his  own  family 
seemed  to  get  stronger  as  he  got  less  able  to  amuse  himself  by 
saying  biting  things  to  them.  Too  languid  to  sting,  he  had  the 
more  venom  refluent  in  his  blood. 

Not  fully  believing  the  message  sent  through  Mary  Garth,  they 
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had  presented  themselves  together  within  the  door  of  the  bed- 
room, both  in  black — Mrs  Waule  having  a  white  handkerchief 
partially  unfolded  in  her  hand — and  both  with  faces  in  a  sort 
jf  half-mourning  purple ;  while  Mrs  Vincy  with  her  pink  cheeks 
ind  pink  ribbons  flying  was  actually  administei'ing  a  cordial  to 
bheir  own  brother,  and  the  light-complexioned  Fred,  his  short 
liair  curling  as  might  be  expected  in  a  gambler's,  was  lolling  at 
Ills  ease  in  a  large  chair. 

Old  Featherstone  no  sooner  caught  sight  of  these  funereal 
figures  ajiiiearing  in  sj^ite  of  his  orders  than  rage  came  to 
strengthen  him  more  successfully  than  the  cordial.  He  was 
propped  up  on  a  bed-rest,  and  always  had  his  gold-headed  stick 
lying  l)y  him.  He  seized  it  now  and  swept  it  backwards  and 
forwards  in  as  large  an  area  as  he  could,  apparently  to  ban  these 
ugly  sjiectres,  crying  in  a  hoarse  sort  of  screech — 

"  Back,  back,  ]\Irs  Waule  !     Back,  Solomon  ! " 

"Oh,  brother  Peter,"  Mrs  Waule  began — but  Solomon  put  his 
hand  before  her  repressingly.  He  was  a  lai'ge- cheeked  man, 
nearly  seventy,  with  small  furtive  eyes,  <and  was  not  only  of 
much  blander  temjjer  but  thought  himself  much  deej^er  than 
his  brother  Peter ;  indeed  not  likely  to  be  deceived  in  any  of 
his  fellow-men,  inasmuch  as  they  could  not  well  be  more  greedy 
and  deceitful  than  he  suspected  them  of  being.  Even  the  in- 
visible powers,  he  thought,  were  likely  to  be  soothed  by  a  bland 
parenthesis  here  and  there — coming  from  a  man  of  property,  who 
might  have  been  as  impious  as  others. 

"Brother  Peter,"  he  said,  in  a  wheedling  yet  gravely  ofiicial 
tone,  "it's  nothing  but  right  I  should  speak  to  you  about  the 
Three  Crofts  and  the  Manganese.  The  Almighty  knows  what 
I've  got  on  my  mind   .    .   ." 

"  Then  he  knows  more  than  I  want  to  know,"  said  Peter,  laying 
down  his  stick  with  a  show  of  truce  which  had  a  threat  in  it 
too,  for  he  reversed  the  stick  so  as  to  make  the  gold  handle  a 
club  in  case  of  closer  lighting,  and  looked  hard  at  Solomon's  bald 
head. 

"  There's  things  you  might  repent  of,  Brother,  for  want  of 
speaking  to  me,"  said  Solomon,  not  advancing,  however.  "I 
could  sit  up  with  you  to-night,  and  Jane  with  me,  willinglj^,  and 
you  might  take  your  own  time  to  speak,  or  let  me  speak." 

"  Yes,  I  shall  take  my  own  time — you  needn't  otter  me  yours," 
said  Peter. 

"  But  you  can't  take  your  own  time  to  die  in,  Bi^other,"  begart 
Mrs  Waule,  with  her  usual  woolly  tone.  "And  when  you  lie 
speechless  you  may  be  tired  of  having  strangers  about  you,  and 

you  may  think  of  me  and  my  children" but  here  her  voice 

broke  under  the  touching  thought  whicli  she  was  attributing 
to  her  speechless  brother ;  the  mention  of  ourselves  being  natu- 
rally affecting. 

"  No,  I  shan't,"  said  old  Featherstone,  contradictiously.  "  I 
shan't  think  of  any  of  you.  "I've  made  my  will,  I  tell  you,  I've 
made  my  will."  Here  he  turned  his  head  towards  Mrs  Vincy, 
and  swallowed  some  more  of  his  cordial. 
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"Some  people  would  be  ashamed  to  fill  up  a  place  belonging 
])y  rights  to  others,"  said  Mrs  Waule,  turning  her  narrow  eyes 
in  the  same  direction. 

"Oh,  sister,"  said  Solomon,  with  ironical  softness,  "you  and 
me  are  not  fine,  and  handsome,  and  clever  enough :  we  must  be 
humble  and  let  smart  people  push  themselves  before  us." 

Fred's  spirit  could  not  bear  this :  rising  and  looking  at  ^Ir 
Featherstone,  he  said,  "  Shall  my  mother  and  I  leave  the  room, 
sir,  that  you  may  be  alone  with  your  friends  ? " 

"Sit  down,  I  tell  you,"  said  old  Featherstone,  snappishly. 
"Stop  where  you  are.  Good-bye,  Solomon,"  he  added,  trying  to 
wield  his  stick  again,  but  failing  now  that  he  had  reversed  the 
handle.     "Good-bye,  Mrs  Waule.     Don't  you  come  again." 

"  I  shall  be  down-stairs.  Brother,  whether  or  no,"  said  Solomon. 
"I  shall  do  viy  duty,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  Almighty 
Avill  allow." 

"  Yes,  in  property  going  out  of  families,"  said  Mrs  Waule,  in 
continuation,  —  "and  where  there's  steady  young  men  to  carry 
on.  But  I  pity  them  who  are  not  such,  and  1  pity  their  mothers. 
Good-bye,  Brother  Peter." 

"Kemember,  I'm  the  eldest  after  you,  Brother,  and  prospered 
from  the  first,  just  as  you  did,  and  have  got  land  already  by  the 
name  of  Featherstone,"  said  Solomon,  I'elying  much  on  that  re- 
flection, as  one  which  might  be  suggested  in  the  watches  of  the 
night.     "  But  I  bid  you  good-bye  for  the  present." 

Their  exit  was  hastened  by  their  seeing  old  Mr  Featherstone 
pull  his  wig  on  each  side  and  shut  his  eyes  with  his  mouth-widen- 
ing grimace,  as  if  he  were  determined  to  be  deaf  and  blind. 

None  the  less  they  came  to  Stone  Court  daily  and  sat  below  at 
the  jDost  of  duty,  sometimes  carrying  on  a  slow  dialogue  in  an 
undertone  in  which  the  observation  and  response  were  so  far 
apart,  that  any  one  hearing  them  might  have  imagined  himself 
listening  to  speaking  automata,  in  some  doubt  whether  the  in- 
genious mechanism  would  really  work,  or  wind  itself  up  for  a  long 
time  in  order  to  stick  and  be  silent.  Solomon  and  Jane  would 
have  been  sorry  to  be  quick  :  what  that  led  to  might  be  seen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  wall  in  the  person  of  Brother  Jonah. 

But  their  watch  in  the  wainscoted  parlour  was  sometimes 
varied  by  the  presence  of  other  guests  from  far  or  near.  Now 
that  Peter  Featherstone  was  up-stairs,  his  property  could  be 
discussed  with  all  that  local  enlightenment  to  be  found  on  the 
spot :  some  rural  and  Middlemarch  neighbours  expressed  much 
agreement  with  the  family  and  sympathy  with  their  interest 
against  the  Vincys,  and  feminine  visitors  were  even  moved  to 
tears,  in  conversation  with  Mrs  Waule,  when  they  i-ecalled  the 
fact  that  they  themselves  had  been  disappointed  in  times  past 
by  codicils  and  marriages  for  spite  on  the  part  of  ungrateful 
elderly  gentlemen,  who,  it  might  have  been  supposed,  had  been 
spared  for  something  better.  Such  conversation  paused  suddenly, 
like  an  organ  when  the  bellows  are  let  drop,  if  ]\Iary  Garth  came 
into  the  room ;  and  all  eyes  were  turned  on  her  as  a  possible 
legatee,  or  one  who  might  get  access  to  iron  chests. 
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But  the  younger  men  who  were  relatives  or  connections  of  the 
family,  were  disposed  to  admire  her  in  this  problematic  light,  as  a 
girl  who  showed  much  conduct,  and  who  among  all  the  chances 
that  were  flying  might  turn  out  to  be  at  least  a  moderate 
prize.  Hence  she  had  her  share  of  compliments  and  polite 
attentions. 

Especially  from  Mr  Borthrop  Trumbull,  a  distinguished  bachelor 
and  auctioneer  of  those  parts,  much  concerned  in  the  sale  of  land 
and  cattle  :  a  public  character,  indeed,  whose  name  was  seen  on 
widely-distributed  placards,  and  who  might  reasonably  be  sorry 
for  those  who  did  not  know  of  him.  He  was  second  cousin  to 
Peter  Featherstone,  and  had  been  treated  by  him  with  more 
amenity  than  any  other  relative,  being  useful  in  matters  of 
business  ;  and  in  that  programme  of  his  funeral  which  the  old 
man  had  himself  dictated,  he  had  been  named  as  a  Bearer.  There 
was  no  odious  cupidity  in  jVIr  Borthrop  Trumbull — nothing  more 
than  a  sincere  sense  of  his  own  merit,  which,  he  was  aware,  in 
case  of  rivalry  might  tell  against  competitors ;  so  that  if  Peter 
Featherstone,  who,  so  far  as  he,  Trumbull,  was  concerned,  had 
behaved  like  as  good  a  soul  as  ever  breathed,  should  have  done 
anything  handsome  by  him,  all  he  could  say  was,  that  he  had 
never  fished  and  fawned,  but  had  advised  him  to  the  best  of  his 
experience,  which  now  extended  over  twenty  years  from  the  time 
of  his  apprenticeship  at  fifteen,  and  was  likely  to  yield  a  know- 
ledge of  no  surreptitious  kind.  His  admiration  was  far  from 
being  confined  to  himself,  but  was  accustomed  professionally  as 
well  as  privately  to  delight  in  estimating  things  at  a  high  rate. 
He  was  an  amateur  of  superior  phrases,  and  never  used  poor 
language  without  immediately  correcting  himself  —  which  was 
fortunate,  as  he  was  rather  loud,  and  given  to  predominate, 
standing  or  walking  about  frequently,  pulling  down  his  waistcoat 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  very  much  of  his  own  opinion, 
ti'imming  himself  rapidly  with  his  forefinger,  and  marking  each 
new  series  in  these  movements  by  a  busy  play  with  his  large 
seals.  There  was  occasionally  a  little  fierceness  in  his  demeanour, 
but  it  was  directed  chiefly  against  false  opinion,  of  which  there 
is  so  much  to  correct  in  the  world  that  a  man  of  some  reading 
and  experience  necessarily  has  his  patience  tried.  He  felt  that 
the  Featherstone  family  generally  was  of  limited  understanding, 
but  being  a  man  of  the  world  and  a  public  character,  took  every- 
thing as  a  matter  of  course,  and  even  went  to  converse  with  Mr 
Jonah  and  young  Cranch  in  the  kitchen,  not  doubting  that  he  had 
impressed  the  latter  greatly  by  his  leading  questions  concerning 
the  Chalky  Flats.  If  anybody  had  observed  that  Mr  Borthi'op 
Trumbull,  being  an  auctioneer,  was  bound  to  know  the  nature  of 
everything,  he  would  have  smiled  and  trimmed  himself  silently 
with  the  sense  that  he  came  pretty  near  that.  On  the  whole,  in 
an  auctioneering  way,  he  was  an  honourable  man,  not  ashamed  of 
his  business,  and  feeling  that  "the  celebrated  Peel,  now  Sir 
Robert,"  if  introduced  to  him,  would  not  fail  to  recognise  his 
importance. 

"  I  don't  mind  if  I  have  a  slice  of  that  ham,  and  a  glass  of  that 
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alp,  ;Miss  Garth,  if  you  will  allow  me,"  he  said,  coming  into  the 
parl(nir  at  lialf-iDast  eleven,  after  having  had  the  exceptional 
pi'i\ilege  of  seeing  old  Featherstone,  and  standing  with  his  back 
to  the  tire  between  Mrs  Waule  and  Solomon. 

"  It's  not  necessary  for  you  to  go  out ;— let  me  ring  the  bell." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  ]\Iary,  "  I  have  an  errand." 

"Well,  ^ir  Trumbull,  you're  highly  favoured,"  said  Mrs  Waule. 

"  AVhat  !  seeing  the  old  man  ? "  said  the  auctioneer,  playing  with 
his  seals  dispassionately.  "Ah,  you  see  he  has  relied  on  me 
considerably."  Here  he  i^ressed  his  lips  together,  and  frowned 
meditatively. 

"Might  anybody  ask  what  their  brother  has  been  saying?" 
said  Solomon,  in  a  soft  tone  of  humility,  in  which  he  had  a  sense 
of  luxurious  cunning,  he  being  a  rich  man  and  not  in  need  of  it. 

"  Oh  yes,  anybody  may  ask,"  said  ^Ir  Trumbull,  with  loud  and 
good-humoured  though  cutting  sarcasm.  "Anybody  may  inter- 
rogate. Any  one  may  give  their  remarks  an  interrogative  turn," 
he  continued,  his  sonorousness  rising  with  his  style.  "This  is 
constantly  done  by  good  speakers,  even  when  they  anticipate  no 
answer.  It  is  what  we  call  a  figure  of  speech — speech  at  a  high 
figure,  as  one  may  say."  The  eloquent  auctioneer  smiled  at  his 
own  ingenuity. 

"I  shouldn't  be  sorry  to  hear  he'd  remembered  you,  ^Nlr  Trum- 
bull," sail  Solomon.  "I  never  was  against  the  deserving.  It's 
the  undeserving  I'm  against." 

"  Ah,  there  it  is,  you  see,  there  it  is,"  said  Mr  Trumbull,  sig- 
nificantly. "It  can't  be  denied  that  undeserving  people  have 
been  legatees,  and  even  residuary  legatees.  It  is  so,  with  testa- 
mentary dispositions."  Again  he  pursed  ujd  his  lips  and  frowned 
a  little. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  for  certain,  ^Ir  Trumbull,  that  my  brother 
has  left  his  land  away  from  our  family  ? "  said  ^Irs  Waule,  on 
whom,  as  an  unhopeful  woman,  those  long  words  had  a  depress- 
ing efl'ect. 

"  A  man  might  as  well  turn  his  land  into  charity  land  at  once 
as  leave  it  to  some  jieople,"  observed  Solomon,  his  sister's  question 
having  drawn  no  answer. 

"  What,  Blue-Coat  land  ? "  said  Mrs  Waule  again.  "  Oh,  Mr 
Trumbull,  you  never  can  mean  to  say  that.  It  would  be  Hying 
in  the  face  of  the  Almighty  that's  prospered  him." 

While  Mrs  Waule  was  speaking,  i\Ir  Borthrop  Trumbull  walked 
away  from  the  fireplace  towards  the  window,  patrolling  with  his 
forefinger  round  the  inside  of  his  stock,  then  along  his  whiskers 
and  the  curves  of  his  hair.  He.  now  walked  to  Miss  Garth's 
work-table,  opened  a  book  which  lay  there  and  read  the  title 
aloud  with  pompous  emphasis  as  if  he  were  offering  it  for  sale  : 

" '  Anne  of  Geierstein '  (pronounced  Jeersteen)  '  or  the  Maiden 
of  the  ]Mist,  by  the  author  of  Waverley.'"  Then  turning  the 
page,  he  began  sonorously — "The  course  of  four  centuries  has 
wellnigh  elapsed  since  the  series  of  events  which  are  related  in 
the  following  chaj^ters  took  place  on  the  Continent."  He  pro- 
nounced the  last  truly  admirable  word  with  the  accent  on  the 
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last  syllable,  not  as  unaware  of  vulgar  usage,  but  feeling  that 
this  novel  delivery  enhanced  the  sonorous  beauty  which  his 
reading  had  given  to  the  whole. 

And  now  the  servant  came  in  with  the  tray,  so  that  the 
moments  for  answering  Mrs  Waule's  question  had  gone  by  safely, 
while  she  and  Solomon,  watching  Mr  Trumbull's  movements,  were 
tliinking  that  high  learning  interfered  sadly  with  serious  affairs. 
Mr  Borthrop  Trumbull  really  knew  nothing  about  old  Feather- 
stone's  will  ;  but  he  could  hardly  have  been  brought  to  declare  J>  ^^at/ 
any  ignorance  unless  he  had  been  ari'ested  for  misprision  of 
treason. 

"I  shall  take  a  mere  mouthful  of  ham  and  a  glass  of  ale,"  he 
said,  reassuringly.  "As  a  man  with  public  business,  I  take  a 
snack  when  I  can.  I  will  back  this  ham,"  he  added,  after  swallow- 
ing some  morsels  with  alarming  haste,  "against  any  ham  in  the 
three  kingdoms.  In  my  opinion  it  is  better  than  the  hams  at 
Freshitt  Hall — and  I  think  I  am  a  tolerable  judge." 

"  Some  don't  like  so  much  sugar  in  their  hams,"  said  Mrs  Waule. 
"  Rut  my  poor  brother  would  always  have  sugar." 

"  If  any  person  demands  better,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so  ;  but, 
God  bless  me,  what  an  aroma  !  I  should  be  glad  to  buy  in  that 
quality,  I  know.  There  is  some  gratification  to  a  gentleman" — 
here  ^Ir  Trumbull's  voice  conveyed  an  emotional  remonstrance 
— "in  having  this  kind  of  ham  set  on  his  table." 

He  pushed  aside  his  plate,  poured  out  his  glass  of  ale  and  drew 
his  chair  a  littie  forward,  jDrofiting  by  the  occasion  to  look  at 
the  inner  side  of  his  legs,  which  he  stroked  approvingly — Mr 
Trumbull  having  all  those  less  frivolous  airs  and  gestures  which 
distinguish  the  predominant  races  of  the  north. 

"You  have  an  interesting  work  there,  I  see,  Miss  Garth,"  he 
obser\'ed,  when  j\Iary  re-entered.  "It  is  by  the  author  of 
'  Waverley ' :  that  is  Sir  Walter  Scott.  I  have  bought  one  of  his 
works  myself^  a  very  nice  thing,  a  very  superior  pul)lication, 
entitled  'Ivanhoe.'  You  will  not  get  any  writer  to  beat  him  in 
a  hurry,  I  think — he  will  not,  in  my  oj^inion,  be  speedily  surpassed. 
I  have  just  been  reading  a  portion  at  the  commencement  of  'Anne 
of  Jeersteen.'  It  commences  well."  (Things  never  began  with  Mr 
Borthrop  Trumbull :  they  always  commenced,  both  in  private  life 
and  on  his  handbills).  "  You  are  a  reader,  I  see.  Do  you  subscribe 
to  our  Middlemarch  library  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Mary.     "  Mr  Fred  Vincy  brought  this  book." 

"I  am  a  great  bookman  myself,"  returned  Mr  Trumbull.  "I 
have  no  less  than  two  hundred  volumes  in  calf,  and  I  flatter  myself 
they  are  well  selected.  Also  pictures  by  ^lurillo,  Rubens,  Teniers, 
Titian,  Vandyck,  and  others.  I  shall  be  hapi^y  to  lend  you  any 
work  you  like  to  mention,  Mis.-^  Garth." 

"  I  am  much  obliged,"  said  Mary,  hastening  away  again,  "  but  I 
have  little  time  for  reading." 

"  I  should  say  my  brother  has  done  something  for  her  in  his 
will,"  said  Mi-  Solomon,  in  a  very  low  undertone,  when  she  had 
shut  the  door  behind  her,  pointing  with  his  head  towards  the 
absent  Mary. 
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"  His  first  wife  was  a  poor  match  for  him,  though,"  said  Mrs 
Waiile.  "  tShe  brought  him  nothing :  and  this  young  woman  is 
only  her  niece.  And  veiy  joroud.  And  my  brother  has  always 
paid  her  wage." 

"A  sensible  girl  though,  in  my  opinion,"  said  Mr  Trumbull, 
finishing  his  ale  and  starting  up  with  an  emphatic  adjustment 
of  his  waistcoat.  "  I  have  observed  her  when  she  has  been  mixing 
medicine  in  drops.  She  minds  what  she  is  doing,  sir.  That  is  a 
great  point  in  a  woman,  and  a  great  point  for  our  friend  up-stairs, 
poor  dear  old  soul.  A  man  whose  life  is  of  any  value  should  think 
of  his  wife  as  a  nurse  :  that  is  what  I  should  cIo,  if  I  married  ;  and 
I  believe  I  have  lived  single  long  enough  not  to  make  a  mistake 
in  that  line.  Some  men  must  marry  to  elevate  themselves  a  little, 
but  when  I  am  in  need  of  that,  I  hope  some  one  will  tell  me  so — I 
h.oY>e  some  individual  will  apjDrise  me  of  the  fact.  I  wish  you  good 
morning,  iirs  Waule.  Good  morning,  Mr  Solomon.  I  trust  we 
shall  meet  under  less  melancholy  auspices." 

When  Mv  Trumbull  had  dej^arted  with  a  fine  bow,  Solomon, 
leaning  forward,  observed  to  his  sister,  "  You  may  depend,  Jane, 
my  brother  has  left  that  girl  a  lumping  sum." 

"Anybody  would  think  so,  from  the  way  ]\Ir  Trumbull  talks," 
said  Jane.  Then,  after  a  pause,  "  He  talks  as  if  my  daughters 
wasn't  to  be  trusted  to  give  drops." 

"  Auctioneers  talk  wild,"  said  Solomon.  "  Not  but  what  Trumbull 
has  made  money." 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

"  Close  up  his  eyes  and  draw  the  curtain  close; 
And  let  us  all  to  meditation." 

—2  Henry  VI. 

That  night  after  twelve  o'clock  Mary  Garth  relieved  the  watch 
in  i\Ir  Featherstone's  room,  and  sat  there  alone  through  the  small 
hours.  She  often  chose  this  task,  in  which  she  found  some 
pleasure,  notwithstanding  the  old  man's  testiness  whenever  he 
demanded  her  attentions.  There  were  intervals  in  which  she 
could  sit  perfectly  still,  enjoying  the  outer  stillness  and  the  sub- 
dued light.  The  red  fire  with  its  gently  audible  movement  seemed 
like  a  solemn  existence  calmljf  independent  of  the  petty  passions, 
the  imbecile  desires,  the  straining  after  worthless  uncertainties, 
which  were  daily  moving  her  contempt.  Mary  was  fond  of  her 
own  thoughts,  and  could  amuse  herself  well  sitting  in  twilight 
with  her  hands  in  her  lajD ;  for,  having  early  had  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  things  were  not  likely  to  be  arranged  for  her  peculiar 
satisfaction,  she  wasted  no  time  in  astonishment  and  annoyance 
at  that  fact.  And  she  had  already  come  to  take  life  very  much 
as  a  comedy  in  which  she  had  a  proud,  nay,  a  generous  resolution 
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not  to  act  the  mean  or  treacherous  part.  JMary  might  haA-e  become 
cynical  if  she  had  not  had  j^arents  whom  she  honoured,  and  a  well 
of  aftectionate  gratitude  within  her,  which  was  all  the  fuller 
because  she  had  learned  to  make  no  unreasonable  claims. 

She  sat  to-night  revolving,  as  she  was  wont,  the  scenes  of  the 
day,  her  lips  often  curling  with  amusement  at  the  oddities  to 
which  her  fancy  added  fresh  drollery :  people  were  so  ridiculous 
with  their  illusions,  carrying  their  fool's  caps  unawares,  thinking 
their  own  lies  opaque  while  everybody  else's  were  transparent, 
making  themselves  exceptions  to  everything,  as  if  when  all  the 
world  looked  yellow  under  a  lamp  they  alone  wei'e  rosy.  Yet 
there  were  some  illusions  under  Mary's  eyes  which  were  not  quite 
comic  to  her.  She  was  secretly  convinced,  though  she  had  no 
otlier  grounds  than  her  close  observation  of  old  Featherstone's 
nature,  that  in  spite  of  his  fondness  for  having  the  Vincys  about 
him,  they  were  as  likely  to  be  disappointed  as  any  of  the  relations 
whom  he  kept  at  a  distance.  She  had  a  good  deal  of  disdain  for 
jMrs  Vincy's  evident  alarm  lest  she  and  Fred  should  be  alone 
together,  but  it  did  not  hinder  her  from  thinking  anxiously  of  the 
way  in  which  Fred  would  be  affected,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  his 
uncle  liad  left  him  as  poor  as  ever.  She  could  make  a  butt  of 
Fred  when  he  was  present,  but  .she  did  not  enjoy  his  follies  when 
he  was  absent. 

Yet  she  liked  her  thoughts :  a  vigorous  young  mind  not  over- 
balanced by  passion,  finds  a  good  in  making  acquaintance  with 
life,  and  watches  its  own  powers  with  intez-est.  Mary  had  plenty 
of  merriment  within. 

Her  thought  was  not  veined  by  any  solemnity  or  pathos  about 
the  old  man  on  the  bed  :  such  sentiments  are  easier  to  affect  than 
to  feel  about  an  aged  creature  whose  life  is  not  visibly  anything 
but  a  remnant  of  vices.  She  had  always  seen  the  most  disagree- 
able side  of  Mr  Featherstone :  he  was  not  proud  of  her,  and  she 
was  onlj'  useful  to  him.  To  be  anxious  about  a  soul  that  is  always 
snai^ping  at  you  must  be  left  to  the  saints  of  the  earth  ;  and  Mary- 
was  not  one  of  them.  She  had  never  returned  him  a  harsh  word, 
and  liad  waited  on  him  faithfully  :  that  was  lier  utmost.  Old 
Featherstone  himself  was  not  in  the  least  anxious  about  his  soul, 
and  had  declined  to  see  Mr  Tucker  on  the  subject. 

To-night  he  had  not  once  snapjoed,  and  for  the  first  hour  or  two 
lie  lay  remarkably  still,  until  at  last  ]\Iary  heard  him  rattling  his 
bunch  of  keys  against  the  tin  box  which  he  always  kept  in  the 
bed  beside  him.  About  three  (j'clock  he  said,  Avith  remarkable 
distinctness,  "  ^lissv,  come  here  ! " 

]\[ary  obeyed,  and  found  that  he  had  already  drawn  the  tin  box 
from  under  the  clothes,  though  he  usually  asked  to  have  this  done 
for  him  ;  and  he  had  selected  the  key.  He  now  unlocked  the  box, 
and,  drawing  from  it  another  key,  looked  straight  at  her  with  eyes 
that  seemed  to  have  recovered  all  their  sharpness,  and  said,  "  How 
many  of  'em  are  in  the  house  ? " 

"  You  mean  of  your  own  relations,  sir,"  said  Mary,  well  used  to 
the  old  man's  way  of  speech.  He  nodded  slightly  and  she 
went  on. 
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"  ]\Ir  Jonah  Featherstone  and  young  Cranch  are  sleeping  here." 

"  Oh  ay,  tliey  stick,  do  they  '!■  and  the  rest — they  come  every  day, 
111  warrant— ISolomon  and  Jane,  and  all  the  young  uns  i  They 
come  peeping,  and  counting  and  casting  up?" 

"  Not  all  of  them  every  day.  ]\Ir  Solomon  and  Mrs  Waule  are 
here  every  day,  and  the  others  come  often." 

The  old  man  listened  with  a  grimace  while  she  spoke,  and  then 
said,  relaxing  his  face,  "  The  more  fools  they.  You  hearken,  missy. 
It's  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I've  got  all  my  faculties  as 
well  as  ever  I  had  in  my  life.  I  know  all  my  pi^operty,  and  where 
the  money's  put  out,  and  everything.  And  I've  made  ev^ery thing 
ready  to  change  my  mind,  and  do  as  I  like  at  the  last.  Do  you 
hear,  missy  ?     I've  got  my  faculties." 

"Well,  sir?"  said  Mary,  quietly. 

He  now  lowered  his  tone  with  an  air  of  deeper  cunning.  "  I've 
made  two  wills,  and  I'm  going  to  burn  one.  Now  you  do  as  I  tell 
you.  This  is  the  key  of  my  iron  chest,  in  the  closet  there.  You 
push  well  at  the  side  of  the  brass  plate  at  the  top,  till  it  goes  like 
a  bolt :  tlien  you  can  put  the  key  in  the  front  lock  and  turn  it. 
►See  and  do  that ;  and  take  out  the  topmost  jDaper — Last  Will  and 
Testament — big  printed." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Mary,  in  a  firm  voice,  "  I  cannot  do  that." 

"  Not  do  it  ?  I  tell  you,  you  must,"  said  the  old  man,  his  voice 
beginning  to  shake  under  the  shock  of  this  resistance. 

"  I  cannot  touch  your  iron  chest  or  your  will.  I  must  refuse  to 
do  anything  that  might  lay  me  open  to  suspicion." 

"  I  tell  you,  I'm  in  my  right  mind.  Shan't  I  do  as  I  like  at  the 
last  ?    I  made  two  wills  on  purpose.     Take  the  key,  I  say." 

"No,  sir,  I  will  not,"  said  Mary,  more  resolutely  still.  Her 
repulsion  was  getting  stronger. 

"  I  tell  you,  there's  no  time  to  lose." 

"  I  cannot  help  that,  sir.  I  will  not  let  the  close  of  your  life  soil 
the  beginning  of  mine.  I  will  not  touch  your  iron  chest  or  your 
will."     She  moved  to  a  little  distance  from  the  bedside. 

The  old  man  jiaused  with  a  blank  stare  for  a  little  while,  holding 
the  one  key  erect  on  the  ring  ;  then  with  an  agitated  jerk  he 
began  to  work  with  his  bony  left  hand  at  emptying  the  tin  box 
before  him. 

"  Missy,"  he  began  to  say,  hurriedly,  "  look  here  !  take  the  money 
— the  notes  and  gold — look  here — take  it — you  shall  have  it  all — do 
as  I  tell  you." 

He  made  an  effort  to  stretch  out  the  key  towards  her  as  far  as 
possible,  and  Mary  again  retreated. 

"  I  will  not  touch  your  key  or  your  money,  sir.  Pray  don't  ask 
me  to  do  it  again.     If  you  do,  I  must  go  and  call  your  brother." 

He  let  his  hand  fall,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  Mary  saw 
old  Peter  Featherstone  begin  to  cry  childishly.  She  said,  in  as 
gentle  a  tone  as  she  could  command,  "  Pray  put  wp  your  money, 
sir "  ;  and  then  went  away  to  her  seat  by  the  fii'e,  hoping  this 
would  help  to  convince  him  that  it  was  useless  to  say  more. 
Presently  he  rallied  and  said  eagerly — 

"  Look  here,  then.     Call  the  yoimg  chap.     Call  Fred  Vincy." 
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Mary's  heart  began  to  beat  more  quickly.  Various  ideas  rushed 
through  her  mind  as  to  what  the  burning  of  a  second  Avill  might 
imply.     iShe  had  to  make  a  difficult  decision  in  a  hurry. 

"  I  will  call  him,  if  you  will  let  me  call  Mr  Jonah  and  others 
with  him." 

"  Nobody  else,  I  say.     The  young  chap.     I  shall  do  as  I  like." 

"Wait  till  broad  daylight,  sir,  when  every  one  is  stirring.  Or 
let  me  call  Simmons  now,  to  go  and  fetch  the  lawyer  ?  He  can  be 
here  in  less  than  two  hours." 

"  Lawyer  ?  What  do  I  want  with  the  lawyer  ?  Nobody  shall 
know — I  say,  nobody  shall  know.     I  shall  do  as  I  like." 

"  Let  me  call  some  one  else,  sir,"  said  ^lary,  persuasively.  Shg 
did  not  like  her  position — alone  with  the  old  man,  who  seemed  to 
show  a  strange  flaring  of  nervous  energj-  which  enabled  him  to 
speak  again  and  again  without  falling  into  his  usual  cough  ;  yet 
she  desired  not  to  push  unnecessarily  the  contradiction  which  agi- 
tated him.     "  Let  me,  pray,  call  some  one  else." 

"  You  let  me  alone,  I  say.  Look  here,  missy.  Take  the  mone3\ 
You'll  never  have  the  chance  again.  It's  jiretty  nigh  two  hundred 
— there's  more  in  the  box,  and  nobody  knows  how  much  there  was. 
Take  it  and  do  as  I  tell  you." 

]\Iary,  standing  by  the  fire,  saw  its  red  light  falling  on  the  old 
man,  jiropped  up  on  his  pillows  and  bed-rest,  with  his  bony  hand 
holding  out  the  key,  and  the  money  lying  on  the  quilt  befoi'e 
him.  8he  never  forgot  that  vision  of  a  man  wanting  to  do  as 
he  liked  at  the  last.  But  the  way  in  which  he  had  put  the 
ofler  of  the  money  urged  her  to  speak  with  harder  resolution 
than  ever. 

"  It  is  of  no  use,  sir.  I  will  not  do  it.  Put  up  your  money.  I 
will  not  touch  your  money.  I  will  do  anything  else  I  can  to  com- 
fort you  ;  but  I  will  not  touch  your  keys  or  your  money." 

"  Anything  else — anything  else  ! "  said  old  Featherstone,  with 
hoarse  rage,  which,  as  if  in  a  nightmare,  tried  to  be  loud,  and  yet 
was  onlj' just  audible.  "I  want  nothing  else.  You  come  here — 
you  come  here." 

Mary  ai^ijroached  him  cautiously,  knowing  him  too  well.  She 
saw  him  dropping  his  keys  and  trying  to  grasp  his  stick,  while 
he  looked  at  her  like  an  aged  hyena,  the  muscles  of  his  face 
getting  distorted  with  the  effort  of  his  hand.  She  paused  at  a 
safe  distance. 

"  Let  me  give  you  some  cordial,"  she  said,  quietly,  "  and  try  to 
compose  yourself.  You  will  perhaps  go  to  sleep.  And  to-morrow 
by  daylight  you  can  do  as  you  like." 

He  lifted  the  stick,  in  si:)ite  of  her  being  beyond  his  reach,  and 
threw  it  with  a  hard  effort  Avhich  was  but  impotence.  It  fell, 
slipping  over  the  foot  of  the  bed.  ]\Iary  let  it  lie,  and  retreated 
to  her  chair  by  the  fire.  By-and-by  she  would  go  to  him  with  the 
cordial.  Fatigue  would  make  him  passive.  It  was  getting 
towards  the  chillest  moment  of  the  morning,  the  fire  had  got 
low,  and  she  could  see  through  the  chink  between  the  moreen 
window-cui'tains  the  light  whitened  by  the  blind.  Having  put 
some  wood  on  the  fire  and  thrown  a  shawl  over  her,  she  sat  down. 
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hoping  that  Mr  Featherstone  might  now  fall  asleep.  If  she  went 
near  him  the  irritation  might  be  kept  up.  He  had  said  nothing 
after  throwing  the  stick,  but  she  had  seen  him  taking  his  keys 
again  and  laying  his  right  hand  on  the  money.  He  did  not  put 
it  up,  however,  and  she  thought  that  he  was  dropping  off  to 
sleep. 

But  Mary  herself  began  to  be  more  agitated  by  the  remem- 
brance of  what  she  had  gone  thi'ough/  than  she  had  been  by  the 
reality  —  questioning  those  acts  of  hers  which  had  come  im- 
peratively and  excluded  all  question  in  the  critical  moment. 

Presently  the  dry  wood  sent  out  a  flame  which  illuminated 
every  crevice,  and  Mary  saw  that  the  old  man  was  lying  quietly 
with  his  head  turned  a  little  on  one  side.  She  went  towards  him 
with  inaudible  steps,  and  thought  that  his  face  looked  strangely 
motionless  ;  but  the  next  moment  the  movement  of  the  flame 
counnunicating  itself  to  all  objects  made  her  uncertain.  The 
violent  beating  of  her  heart  I'endered  her  perceptions  so  doubtful 
that  even  when  she  touched  him  and  listened  for  his  breathing, 
she  could  not  trust  her  conclusions.  8he  went  to  the  window  and 
gently  jiropped  aside  the  curtain  and  blind,  so  that  the  still  light 
of  the  sky  fell  on  the  bed. 

The  next  moment  she  ran  to  the  bell  and  rang  it  energetically. 
In  a  very  little  while  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  that  Peter 
Featherstone  was  dead,  with  his  right  hand  clasping  the  keys,  and 
his  left  hand  lying  on  the  heajD  of  notes  and  gold. 


BOOK     IV. 
THREE     LOVE     PROBLEMS. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

"  1st  Gent.  Such  men  as  this  are  feathers,  chips,  and  straws, 
Carry  no  weight,  no  force. 
2d  Gent.  But  levity 

Is  causal  too,  and  makes  the  sum  of  weight. 
For  power  linds  its  place  in  lack  of  power  ; 
Advance  is  cession,  and  tlie  driven  ship 
May  run  aground  because  the  helmsman's  thought 
Lacked  force  to  balance  opposites." 

It  was  on  a  morning  of  ^lay  that  Eeteix-Eeatlxerstone  was  buried. 
In  the  ])rosaic  neighbourhood  of  Middlemarch,  ]\Iay  was  not 
always  warm  and  sunny,  and  on  tliis  particular  morning  a_jihill 
•y^nd  was-blowing  the  blossoms  from  the  surrounding  gardens  on 
tq_the  green,  niound.s  of  iowick  chui'chyard.  8wiftly-ino\ing 
clouds  only  now  and  then  allowed  a^leam  to  light  up  any  object, 
whether  ugly  or  Ijeautiful,  that  hajipened  to  stand  witliin  its 
golden  shower.  In  the  churchyard  the  objects  were  remarkably 
various,  for  there  was  a  little  country  crowd  waiting  to  see  the 
funeral.  The  news  had  spread  that  it  was  to  be  a  "  big  burying  "  ; 
the  old  gentleman  liad  left  written  directions  aljout  everything 
and  meant  to  have  a  funeral  "  beyond  his  betters."  This  was 
true ;  for  old  Featherstone  had  not  been  a  Harpagon  whose 
passions  had  all  been  devoured  by  the  ever-lean  and  ever-hungry 
passion  of  sa\'ing,  and  who  would  drive  a  bargain  with  his 
undertaker  beforehand.  .He  lovod  nioney,  but  lie  also  loved  to 
speud-it  iii_gi'a±ifyin.g  Ills  peculiar  tastes,  and  perhaps  he  loved  it 
best  of  all  n.&- ii_m£a,ns  of  mn,ki]ig  other_s^£eal„kis  power  more  or 
Ip-^g  mipinnfnrtaldy  If  any  oiie  will  liere  contend  that  there 
must  have  been  traits  of  goodness  in  old  Featherstone,  I  will 
not  ijresume  to  deny  this  ;  but  I  must  observe  that  goodn£,SS_  is 
Q£.a-  modest -niitur%-easil_y  discuut  aged^,-  a)Rd-:!ghen  mucTr~eTbowed 
iiL^earlyJife  by  unabashed  yices,_is  apt  to  retire^nto  "extreme 
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privacy,  so  that  it  is  more  easily  belie^■ecl  in  by  those  who  con- 
struct a  seltish  old  gentleman  theoretically,  than  by  those  who 
foi-m  the  narrower  judgments  based  on  his  pei'sonal  acciuaintance. 
In  any  case,  he  had  been  bent  on  having  a  handsome  funeral,  and 
on  having  persons  "  bid "  to  it  who  would  rather  have  stayed  at 
home.  He  had  even  desired  that  female  relatives  should  follow 
him  to  the  grave,  and  poor  sister  Martha  had  taken  a  difficult 
journey  for  this  purpose  from  the  Chalky  Flats.  81ie  and  Jane 
would  have  been  altogether  cheered  (in  a  tearful  manner)  by  this 
sign  that  a  brother  who  disliked  seeing  them  while  he  was  living 
had  been  prospectively  fond  of  their  presence  when  he  should 
have  become  a  testator,  if  the  sign  had  not  been  made  equivocal 
by  being  extended  to  ^Ui^  Yincy,  whose  expense  in  handsome 
crape  seemed  to  imply  the  most  jjresumptuous-Jiopes,  aggravated 
by  a  bloom  of  complexion  which  told  pretty  plainly  that  she  was 
not  a  Ijlood-relation,  but  of  that  generally  objectionable  class- 
called  wife's  kin. 

""We  are  all  of  us  imaginative  in  some  form  or  other,  for  jinages 
are  the  brood  of  desire  ;  and  poor  old  Featherstone,  who  Faughed" 
"much  at  the  way  in  which  others  cajoled  themselves,  did  not 
escape  the  fellowship  of  illusion.  In  writiitg  the-programme  for 
his  burial  he  certainly  did  not  make  clear  to  himself  that  his 
pTpagni-pin  thft  Jit^]lp_li!:fLI!I3i  "^  whifh  it  fnrmp.H  n.  part  was  con- 
tined"to~ahticipation.  In  chuckling  over  the  vexations  he  could 
inflict  by  the  rigid  clutch  of -Iris-deatl-4ta;nd,-4ie-iiiavitablyj2iingled 
his  consciousness  with  that  li\id  stagnant  presence,  and  so  far  as 
he  w;is  ])i('occupied  with  afuture  life,  it  was  with  "one  of  gratitica- 
tioii  inside  his  colHn-  Thus  old  Featherstone  was  imaginative, 
after  his  fashion. 

However,  the  three  mourning-coaches  were  filled  according  to 
the  written  orders  of  the  deceased.  There  were  pall-bearers  on 
horseback,  with  the  4;iciifist  scarve.^  and  hfthniirls,  and  even  tlie 
underbearers  had  trappings  of  woe  which  were  of  a  good  well- 
priced  quality.  The  black  procession,  when  dismounted,  looked 
the  larger  for  the  smallness  of  the  churchyard  ;  the  heavy  human 
faces  and  the  black  draperies  shivering  in  the  wind  seemed  to  tell 
of  a  world  strangely  incongruous  with  the  lightly  -  dropping 
blossoms  and  the  gleams  of  sunshine  on  the  daisies.  The  clei-gy- 
man  who  met  the  procession  was  Mr  Cadwallader — also  according 
to  the  request  of  <£etfill--Efiatherstqne,  prompted  as  usual  by 
-peculiar  reasons.  Having  a  contempl;  Tor~cufates,  whom  he" 
always  called  understrappers,  he  was  resolved  to  be  buried  by  a 
beneficed  clergyman.  Mr  Casaubon  was  out  of  the  question,  not 
merely  because  he  declined  duty  of  this  sort,  but  because 
Featherstone  had  an  especial  dislike  to  him  as  the  rector  of  his 
own  parish,  who  had  a,  lien  on  the  land  in  the  shajie  of  tithe,  also 
as  the  deliverer  of  morning  sermons,  which  the  old  man,  being  in 
liis  pew  and  not  at  all  sleepy,  had  been  obliged  to  sit  through 
with  an  inward  snarl.  Hfihad  an  objection  to  a  parson  stuck  up 
abo\e  his  head  preachiiigto  Iiim.  But  his  relations  witli  !Mr 
Cadwallader  had  been  of  a  different  kind :  the  trout-stream 
which  ran  through  Mr  Casaubon's  land  took  its  course  through 
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Featherstoue's  also,  so  that  ^hi  Cadwalladcr  was  a  pai'sson  avJio 
hadjiad  to  ask  a  favoujc.insteacl  of^reaclmig.  ^loreover,  he  was 
oneoTtEe  high  gentry  living  four  miles  away  from  Lowick,  and 
was  thus  exalted  to  an  equal  sky  with  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
and  other  dignities  vaguely  regarded  as  necessary  to  the  system  of 
tilings.  There  would  be  a  satisfaction  in  being  buried  by  ^Mr 
Cadwallader,  whose  very  name  offered  a  fine  opportunity  for 
pronouncing  wrongly  if  you  liked. 

This  distinction  conferred  on  the  Eector  of  Tipton  and  Fieshitt 
was  the  reason  why  Mrs  Cad\\'allader  made  one  of  the  group  that 
watched  old  Featherstone's  funeral  from  an  upper  windovr  of  the 
manor.  She  was  not  fond  of  visiting  that  house,  but  she  liked,  as 
she  .said,  to  see  collections  of  §trange_animals  such  as  there  would 
be  at  this  funeral ;  and  she  had  persuaded  Sir  James  and  the 
young  Lady  Chettam  to  drive  the  Rector  and  herself  to  Lowick  in 
order  that  the  visit  might  be  altogether  pleasant. 

"I  will  go  anywhere  with  you,  Mrs  Cadwallader,"  Celia  had 
said ;  "  but  I  don't  like  funerals." 

"Oh,  my  dear,  when  you  have  a  clergyman  in  your  family  you 
must  accommodate  your  tastes  :  I  did  that  very  early.  JVJien  I 
niarried_Hijmplirev  I  made  up  my  mind  to  like  sermonsTamT  I 
sejoutBy^tjki^ng  the__end  very  much.  That  soon  spread  to  tlie 
middle  and  the  beginning,  ljecau^ifi_I  couldn't  have  theend  with- 
out theja/'  '  ■ 

'"No,  to  be  sure  not,"  said  the  Dowager  Lady  Chettam,  with 
stately  emi^hasis. 

The  upper  window  from  which  the  funeral  could  Ije  well  seen 
was  in  the  room  occupied  by  lLi;:-Casaubon  when  he  had  Ijeen 
forbidden  to  work  ;  but  J4e4iad  xesunied  uearly  liis  laabituaLstyLe„ 
othte  now  in  spite  of  warning.s  and  prescn'pti.  .ns^  and  after  politely 
welcoming  Mrs  CacTwalfader  had  slipped  again  into  the  library, 
U»^dTCrw-ar-cud  of--&riidite^miatakfi^i)out  Gush  and  ]\Iizraim. 

But  for  her  visitors  D^mtliea  too  might  liave  been  shut  up  in 
tlie  library,  and  would  not  have  witnessed  this  scene  of  old 
teatherstone's  funeral,  which,  aloof  as  it  seemed  to  be  from  the 
tenor  of  her  life,  always  afterwarilij  came  back  to  her  at  the  touch  of 
:;ertain  sensitive  pomts  in  memory,  just  as  the  vision  of  St  Peter's 
i:f  Kb'me  was  inwoven  with  moods  of  desjxmdeiicy.  "Scenes^wlTich 
nake  vital  changes  in  our  neighbours'  lot  are  but  tTie  background 
5f  our  own,  yet,  like  a  particular  aspect  of  the  fields  and  trees, 
^h^Uaeciiaia associated  for  us  with  the  epochs  of  our  own  history, 
md  makej^art-Xif-iJiaiLunity  which  lies  in  the  selfctiuii  of  our 
"'enest  consciousness.  ^  ' 


.  sOciation  of  something  alien  and  ill-understood 

>vith  the  deepest  secrets  of  her  experience  seemed  to  mirror  that 
sense  of  loneliness  which  was  due  to  the  very  ardour  of  Dorothea's 
lature.  The  country  gentry  of  old  time  lived  in  a  rarefied  social 
ur  :  dotted  apart  on  their  stations  up  the  mountain  they  looked 
lown  with  imperfect  discrimination  on  the  belts  of  thicker  life 
)elow.  And  Dorothea  was  not  at  ease  in  the  perspective  and 
:hilliness  of  that  height. 

"I  shall  not  look  any  more,"  said  Celia,  after  the  train  had 
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entered  the  church,  i)laci]ig  herself  a  little  behind  her  husband's 
elbow  so  tliat  she  could  slyly  touch  his  coat  with  her  cheek._  "I 
daresay  Dodo  likes_Jt_L^ia-is-  fond  of  melanebely-tihittgs^ud, 
Ugly  people.^ 

I  am  fond  of  knowing  something  about  the  jjeople  I  live 
amongj^said  Dorothea,  who  had  been  watching  everything  with 
t\\e  intel'est  oF  aTnonk  on  his  holiday  tour.  "  It  seems  to  me 
we  know  nothing  of  our  neighbours,  unless  they"  are  cottagers. 
One  is  constantly  wondering  what  sort  of  lives  other  people  lead, 
and  how  they  take  things.  I  am  quite  obliged  to  Mrs  Cadwal- 
lader  for  coming  and  calling  me  out  of  the  library." 

"  Quite  right  to  feel  obliged  to  me,"  said  JNIrs  Cadwallader. 
"Your  rich  Lowick  farmers  are  as  curious  as  any  buffaloes  or 
bisons,  and  I  daresay  you  don't  half  see  them  at  church.  They 
are  quite  different  from  your  uncle's  tenants  or  Sir  James's  — 
monsters — farmers  without  landlords — one  can't  tell  how  to  class 
them 

"  Most  of  these  followers  are  not  Lowick  people,"  said  Sir 
James  ;  "  I  suj^pose  they  are  legatees  from  a  distance,  or  from 
Middlemarch.  Lovegood  tells  me  the  old  fellow  has  left  a  good 
deal  of  money  as  well  as  land." 

"Think  of  that  now  !  when  so  many  younger  sons  can't  dine 
at  their  own  expense,"  said  Mrs  Cadwallader.  "Ah,"  turning 
round  at  the  sound  of  the  oi)ening  door,  "here  is  Mr  Brooke.  I 
felt  that  we  were  incomi:)lete  before,  and  here  is  the  explanation. 
You  are  come  to  see  this  odd  funeral,  of  course  ? " 

"No,  I  came  to  look  after  Casavibon — to  see  how  he  goes  on, 
you  know.  And  to  bring  a  little  news — a  little  news,  my  dear," 
said  ]\Ir  Brooke,  nodding  at  Dorothea  as  she  came  towards  him. 
"I  looked  into  the  library,  and  I  saw  Casaubon  over  his  books. 
I  told  him  it  wouldn't  do  :  I  said,  '  This  will  never  do,  you  know  : 
think  of  your  wife,  Casaubon.'  And  he  promised  me  to  come  up. 
I  didn't  tell  him  my  news  :  I  said,  he  must  come  up." 

"Ah,  now  they  are  coming  out  of  church,"  Mrs  Cadwallader 
exclaimed.  "Dear  me,  what  a  wonderfully  mixed  set!  Mr 
Lydgate  as  doctor,  I  suppose.  But  that  is  really  a  good-looking 
woman,  and  the  fair  young  man  must  be  her  son.  Who  are  they, 
Sir  James,  do  you  know  ? " 

"  I  see  Vincy,  the  IMayor  of  Middlemarch  ;  they  are  probably 
his  Avife  and  son,"  said  Sir  James,  looking  inter I'ogatively  at  Mr 
Brpoke,,  Avho  nodded  and  said — 

*  '-'  Yp-s,  n,  very  decent  fn.mily — a  very  good  fellow  is  Vincy  ;  a 
credit  to  the  manufacturing  interest.  Yoii  have  seen  him  at 
my  bnnse,  you  know." 

"  Ah.  yes  :  one  of  your  secret  (!omniittee,"  said  Mrs  Cadwallader, 
provokingly. 

"A  coursing  fellow,  though,"  said  Sir  James,  with  a  fox-hunter's 
disgust. 

"  And  one  of  those  who  syck  the  life  nut  of  the  wretched  hand- 
loom  weavers  in  J?ipton  and  Fresliitt.  That  is  how  his  family 
look  so  fair  aiid  sleek,"  said  ]\Irs  Cadwallader.  "  Those  dark, 
purple-faced   jieople   are   an   excellent  foil.     Dear  me,  JJie^L  are- 
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like  a  set  of  jugs  !  Do  look  at  Hunij)hrey  :  one  might  fancy  him 
an  ugly  archangel  towering  above  them  in  his  white  surijlice." 

''It's  a  solemn  thing,  though,  a  funeral,"  said  Mx'^Brooke,  "if 
you  take  it  in  that  light,  you  know." 

"  But  I  am  not  taking  it  in  that  light.  I  £an!t_wear  my  solem- 
nity too  often,  else  it  will  go  to  rags.  It jv^as -ti m e,  thfi^oljT i n an 
died,   and  none  of  these  people  are  sorry." 

"How  piteous!"  said  Dorothea.  "This  funeral  seems  to  me 
the  most  dismal  tiling  I  ever  saw.  It  is  a  blot  on  the  morning. 
I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  any  one  should  die  and  leave  no  love 
behind." 

She  was  going  to  say  more,  but  she  saw  her  husband  enter 
and  seat  himself  a  little  in  tlie  background.  The  dift'erence  his 
presence  made  to  her  was  not  always  a  hapi)y  one  :  ,she  felt_that 
he  often  inwardly  objected  to  her  speech. 

"Positively,"  exclaimed  Mrs  Cadwallader,  "there  ig^a-newface 
come  out  from  behind  that  broad  man  queerer  than  any  of  them  : 
a  little  round  head  with  bulging  eyes — a  sort^-^-£ix)g-f ace^^- do 
look.     He  must  be  of  another  blood,  I  think." 

"  Let  me  see  ! "  said  Celia,  with  awakened  curiosity,  standing 
behind  Mrs  Cadwallader  and  leaning  forward  over  her  head. 
"Oh,  what  an  odd  face  !"  Then  with  a  quick  change  to  another 
Sort  of  surprised  expression,  she  added,  "Why,  Dodo,  you  never 
told  me  that  AJr  I'"dis;ln.w  was  come  again  ! " 

Dorothea  felt  a  shock  of  alarm  :  every  one  noticed  heiL^udden 
paleness  as  she  looked  up  immediately  at  her  uncle,  \\diila-Mr 
Casaubon  looked  at  her. 

"  He  came  Avith  me,  you  know ;  he  is  my  guest — puts  up  with 
me  at  the  Grange,"  said  Mr  Brooke,  in  his  easiest  tone,  nodding 
at  Dorothea,  as  if  the  announcement  were  just  what  she  might 
have  expected.  "And  we  have  brought  the  picture  at  the  top 
of  the  carriage.  I  knew  you  would  be  pleased  with  the  surprise, 
Casaubon.  There  you  are  to  the  very  life — as  Aciuinas,  you  know. 
Quite  the  right  sort  of  thing.  And  you  will  hear  young  Ladislaw 
talk  about  it.  He  talks  uncommonly  well — points  out  this,  that, 
and  the  other — knows  art  and  everything  of  that  kind — com- 
panionable, you  know— ;is_up  with  you  in  any  track — what  I've 
been  wanting  a  long  while." 

Mr  Casaubon  bowed  with  cold  politeness,  mastering  his  irrita- 
tion, but  only  so  far  as  to  be  silent.  He  remembered  Will's  letter 
quite  as  well  as  Dorothea  did  ;  he  had  noticed  that  it  was  not 
among  the  letters  which  had  been  reserved  for  him  on  his  re- 
covery, and  secretly  concluding  that  Dorothea  ]ia.d  sent  word  to 
Will  not  to  come  to  Lowicly  he  had  shrunk  with  proud  sensitive- 
ness from  ever  recurring  to  the  subject.  He  now  inferred  that 
she  had  asked  her  uncle  to  invite  Will  to  the  Grange  ;  and  she 
felt  it  impossible  at  that  moment  to  enter  into  any  explanation. 

Mrs  Cadwallader's  eyes,  diverted  from  the  churchyard,  saw  a 
good  deal  of  dumb  show  which  was  not  so  intelligible  to  her  as 
she  could  have  desired,  and  could  not  repress  the  question,  "  Who 
is  Mr  Ladislaw  ? " 

"  A  young  relative  of  Mr  Casaubon's,"  said  Sir  James,  pi'omptly. 
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His  good  -  nature,  jpfteu  made  him  quick  and  clear -seeing  in 
"personal  matters,  and  he  Itad  divinetl  from  Dorothea's  glance 
at  her  husband  that  there  was  some  alarm  in  her  mind. 

"  A  very  nice  young  fellow — Casaubon  has  done  everything  for 
liim,"  explained  Mr  Brooke.  "He  repays  your  expense  in  him, 
Casaubon,"  he  went  on,  nodding  encouragingly.  "  I  hope  he  will 
stay  with  me  a  long  while  and^we  shall  make  something  of  my 
documents.  I  have  plenty  of  ideas  and  facts,  you  know,  and  I 
can" see  he  is  just  the  man  to  put  them  into  shape — remembers 
what  the  right  quotations  are,  omne  tulitjninctum,  and  that  sort 
of  thing — gives  subjects  a  kind  of  turn.  I  invited  him  some  time 
ago  when  you  were  ill,  Casaubon  :  Dorothea  said  you  couldn't 
have  anybody  in  the  house,  you  know,  and  she  asked  me  to  write.' 

Poor  Dorothea  felt  that  every  word  of  her  nnnle's  was  about  as 
ji1'ga;^pnt.  a,.s  a,  gra.in  of  sand  in  the  eye  to  Mr  Casaubon.  It  would 
be  altogether  unfitting  now  to  explain  that  she  had  not  wished 
her  uncle  to  invite  Will  Ladislaw.  >Sli«--could.  not  in  the  leaaL 
make  clear- to  Jierself  the  reasons^foi-  her  husband's  dislike  to 
his  presence — a  dislike  painfully  impressed  on  her  hj  the  scene 
in  the  library ;  but  she  felt  the  unbecomingness  of  saying  any- 
thing that  might  convey  a  notion  of  it  to  others.  Mr  Casaubon. 
indeed,  had  not  thorouglily  represented  those  jiiixed  xeasons_to 
himself ;  irritated  feeling  with  him,  as  with  all  of  us,  seekiiig' 
CN"    rath^^orjustijicatior^  But  lie  wished 

to  rejiress  outwa^^  signs,  and^nly  Dorothea  could  discern  the 
changes  in  her  husband's  face  before  he  observed  with  more  of 
dignified  bending  and  sing-song  than  usual — 

"  You  are  exceedingly  hospitable,  my  dear  sir  ;  and  I  owe  you 
acknowledgments  for  exercising  your  hospitality  towards  a  relative 
of  mine." 

The  funeral  was  ended  now,  and  the  churchyard  was  being 
cleared. 

"Now  you  can  see  him,  Mrs  Cadwallader,"  said  Celia.     ",.ife 
is-  just  like  a  miniature  of  Mi'  Cf^'^'i^ub""'s   aunt  that  hangs  in  . 
T)orntViPii,?  hnnrlm r — quite  nice-looking." 

*^3,_veryprettysprig,''  said  MrsTJadwallader,  dryly.  "What  is 
your  nephew  to  be,  Mr  Casaubon?"  ' 

"  Pardon  me,  he^-i»-iiot  my  j^epliew.     He  is  my  cousin." 

"Well,  you  know,"  interposed  Mr  Brooke,  "he  is  trying  his 
wings.  He  is  just  the  sort  of  young  fellow  to  rise.  I  should  be 
glad  to  give  him  an  opportunity,  fe  would  make  a  goocl  sec- 
rQjtaxj!:,-*it)\v,  like  Jtliibbes,  Milton,  Swift — that  sort  of  man." 

"  I  understand,"  said  ]\Irs  Cadwallader.  "  One  who  can  write 
sjpeechfia^'  """""  ~' 

'^^'ll  fetch  him  in  now,  eh,  Casaubon  ? "  said  Mr  Brooke.  "He 
Wfluldult-coitte  in  till  I  had—amttouaeed  him,  you  know.  And 
we'll  go  down  and  look  at  the  picture.  There  you  are  to  the 
life :  a  deep  subtle  sort  of  thinker  with  his  forefinger  on  the 
page,  while  Saint  Bonaventure  or  somebody  else,  rather  fat  and 
florid,  is  looking  up  at  the  Trinity.  .Evei'y tiling  is  symbolical,  yoiu 
knjiiv:=^UieJiigher-fttyte~ofTtrt-r  1  like  that  up  to  a  certain  jioint, 
but  not  too  far — it's  rather  straining  to  keep  up  with,  you  know. 
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But_jxHi  ai-e  at  home  iuthat,  Casaubon.  And  j^our  painter's  flesli 
IS  goocT^iioliiJLLty',  trajj^Bai^ntijr,  everything  of  tliat  soft.  I  went 
into  that  a  great  deal  at  one  time.  However,  I'll  go  and  fetch 
Ladislaw." 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

"Non,  je  ne  coiuprends  pas  de  plus  cliarniant  plaisir 
Que  de  voir  d'lieiitiers  une  troupe  afBigee, 
Le  inaiiitien  interdit,  et  la  mine  allciiigee. 
Lire  uu  long  testament  ou  pales,  etonnes, 
On  leur  laisse  un  bonsoir  avec  un  jiied  de  nez. 
Pour  voir  au  naturel  leur  tristesse  profonde, 
Je  reviendrais,  je  crois,  expres  de  I'autre  nionde." 

—  Regnard:  Le  Legataire  Universel. 

When  the  animals  entered  the  Ark  in  pairs,  one  may  imagine  that 
allied  species  made  much  private  remark  on  each  other,  and  were 
tempted  to  think  that  so  many  forms  feeding  on  the  same  store  of 
fodder  were  eminently  superfluous,  as  tending  to  diminish  the 
rations.  (I  fear  the  part  played  by  the  vultures  on  that  occasion 
would  be  too  painful  for  art  to  represent,  those  birds  being  dis- 
advantageously  naked  about  the  gullet,  and  apparently  without 
rites  and  ceremonies.) 

The  same  sort  of  temptation  befell  the  Christian  Carnivora  who 
formed  Peter  Featherstone's  funeral  procession  ;  most  of  them 
having  their  minds  bent  on  a  limited  store  which  each  would 
have  liked  to  get  the  most  of.  The  long -recognised  blood- 
relations  and  connections  by  marriage  made  already  a  goodly 
number,  which,  multiplied  by  possibilities,  presented  a  fine  range 
for  jealous  conjecture  and  pathetic  hopefulness.  Jealousy  of  the 
Vincys  had  created  a  fellowship  in  hostility  among  all  persons 
of  the  Featherstone  blood,  so  that  in  the  absence  of  any  decided 
indication  that  one  of  themselves  was  to  have  more  than  the  rest, 
the  dread  lest  that  long-legged  Fred  A^incy  should  have  the  land 
was  necessarily  dominant,  though  it  left  abundant  feeling  and 
leisure  for  vaguer  jealousies,  such  as  were  entertained  towards 
Mary  Garth.  Solomon  found  time  to  reflect  that  Jonah  was 
undeserving,  and  Jonah  to  abuse  Solomon  as  greedy  ;  Jane,  the 
elder  sister,  held  that  Martha's  children  ought  not  to  expect  so 
much  as  the  young  Waules  ;  and  Martha,  more  lax  on  the  subject 
of  primogeniture,  was  .sorry  to  think  that  Jane  was  so  "having." 
These  nearest  of  kin  were  naturally  impressed  witli  the  unreason- 
ableness of  expectations  in  cousins  and  second  cousins,  and  used 
their  arithmetic  in  reckoning  the  large  svims  that  small  legacies 
might  mount  to,  if  there  were  too  many  of  them.  Two  cousins 
were  present  to  hear  the  will,  and  a  second  cousin  besides  Mr 
Trumbull.  This  second  cousin  was  a  Middlemarch  mercer  of 
polite  manners  and  superfluous  aspirates.     The  two  cousins  were 
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eldei'ly  men  from  Brassing,  one  of  them  conscious  of  claims  on 
the  score  of  inconvenient  expense  sustained  by  him  in  presents 
of  oysters  and  other  eatables  to  his  rich  cousin  Peter  ;  the  other 
entirely  saturnine,  leaning  his  hands  and  chin  on  a  stick,  and 
conscious  of  claims  based  on  no  narrow  performance  but  on  merit 
generally :  both  blameless  citizens  of  Brassing,  who  wished  that 
Jonah  Featherstone  did  not  live  there.  The  wit  of  a  family  is 
usually  best  received  among  strangers. 

"Why,  Trumbull  himself  is  pretty  sure  of  five  hundred — that 
ou  may  depend, — I  shouldn't  wonder  if  my  brother  promised 
im,"  said  Solomon,  musing  aloud  with  his  sisters,  the  evening 
before  the  funeral. 

"  Dear,  dear  ! "  said  poor  sister  Martha,  whose  imagination  of 
hundreds  had  been  habitually  narrowed  to  the  amount  of  her 
unpaid  rent. 

But  in  the  morning  all  the  ordinary  currents  of  conjecture  were 
disturbed  by  the  presence  of  a  strange  mourner  who  had  plashed 
among  them  as  if  from  the  moon.  This  was  the  stranger  described 
by  Mrs  Cadwallader  as  frog-faced  :  a  man  perhaps  aV)Out  two  or 
three  and  thirty,  whose  prominent  eyes,  thin-lipped,  downward- 
curved  mouth,  and  hair  sleekly  brushed  away  from  a  forehead 
that  sank  suddenly  above  the  ridge  of  the  eyebrows,  certainly 
gave  his  face  a  l)atrachian  unchaugeableness  of  expression.  Here, 
clearly,  was  a  new  legatee  ;  else  why  was  he  bidden  as  a  mourner  ? 
Here  were  new  possibilities,  raising  a  new  uncertainty,  which 
almost  checked  remark  in  the  mourning -coaches.  We  are  all 
humiliated  by  the  sudden  discovery  of  a  fact  which  has  existed 
very  comfortably  and  perhajjs  been  staring  at  us  in  private  while 
we  have  been  making  up  our  world  entirely  without  it.  No  one 
had  seen  this  questionable  stranger  before  except  ISIary  Garth, 
and  she  knew  nothing  more  of  him  than  that  he  had  twice  been 
to  Stone  Court  when  Mr  Featherstone  was  down-stairs,  and  had 
sat  alone  with  him  for  several  houi's.  She  had  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  mentioning  this  to  her  father,  and  perhaps  Caleb's  were 
the  only  eyes,  except  tlie  lawyer's,  which  examined  the  stranger 
with  more  of  inquiry  than  of  disgust  or  suspicion.  Caleb  Garth, 
having  little  expectation  and  less  cupidity,  was  interested  in  the 
verification  of  his  own  guesses,  and  the  calmness  with  which  he 
half  smilingly  rubbed  his  chin  and  shot  intelligent  glances  much 
as  if  he  were  valuing  a  tree,  made  a  fine  contrast  with  the  alarm 
or  scorn  visible  in  other  faces  when  the  unknown  mourner,  whose 
name  was  understood  to  be  Rigg,  entered  the  wainscoted  parlour 
and  took  his  seat  near  the  door  to  make  part  of  the  audience 
wlien  the  will  should  be  read.  Just  then  Mr  Solomon  and  ]\Ir 
Jonah  were  gone  up-stairs  with  the  lawyer  to  search  for  the  will ; 
and  ]\Irs  Waule,  seeing  two  vacant  seats  between  herself  and  Mr 
Borthrop  Trumbull,  had  the  spirit  to  move  next  to  that  great 
authority,  who  was  handling  his  watch-seals  and  trimming  his 
outlines  with  a  determination  not  to  show  anything  so  com- 
promising to  a  man  of  ability  as  wonder  or  surprise. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  everything  about  what  my  poor  brother's 
done,  j\Ir  Trumbull,"  said  Mrs  Waule,  in  the  lowest  of  her  woolly 
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tones,  while  she  turned  her  crape-shadowed  bonnet  towards  ]\Ir 
Trumbull's  ear. 

"  ^ly  good  lady,  whatever  was  told  me  was  told  in  contidence," 
said  the  auctioneer,  putting  his  hand  up  to  screen  that  secret. 

"Them  who've  made  sure  of  their  good -luck  may  be  dis- 
appointed yet,"  Mrs  Waule  continued,  finding  some  relief  in  this 
communication. 

"  Hopes  are  often  delusive,"  said  Mr  Trumbull,  still  in  confidence. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  ^Irs  Waule,  looking  across  at  the  Vincys,  and  then 
moving  back  to  the  side  of  her  sister  ^Martha. 

"  It's  wonderful  how  close  poor  Peter  was,"  she  said,  in  the  same 
undertones.  "We  none  of  us  know  what  he  might  have  had  on 
his  mind.  I  only  hope  and  trust  he  wasn't  a  worse  liver  than  we 
think  of,  :SIartlia." 

Poor  ]\Irs  Cranch  was  bulky,  and,  breathing  asthmatically,  had 
the  additional  motive  for  making  her  remarks  miexceptionable  and 
giving  them  a  general  bearing,  that  even  her  whispers  were  loud 
and  liable  to  sudden  bursts  like  those  of  a  deranged  barrel-organ. 

"  I  never  was  covetious,  Jane,"  she  replied  ;  "  but  I  have  six 
children  and  have  buried  three,  and  I  didn't  marry  into  money. 
The  eldest,  that  sits  there,  is  but  nineteen — so  I  leave  you  to 
guess.  And  stock  always  short,  and  land  most  awkward.  But 
if  ever  I've  begged  and  prayed,  it's  been  to  God  above ;  though 
where  there's  one  brother  a  bachelor  and  the  other  childless  after 
twice  marrying — anybody  might  think  ! " 

Meanwhile,  Mr  Vincy  had  glanced  at  the  passive  face  of  Mr 
Rigg,  and  had  taken  out  his  snuft-box  and  tapped  it,  but  had 
put  it  back  again  unopened  as  an  indulgence  which,  however 
clarifying  to  the  judgment,  was  unsuited  to  the  occasion.  "  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  Featherstone  had  better  feelings  than  any 
of  us  gave  him  credit  for,"  he  observed,  in  the  ear  of  his  wife. 
"This  funeral  shows  a  thought  about  everybody:  it  looks  well 
when  a  man  wants  to  be  followed  by  his  friends,  and  if  they  are 
humble,  not  to  be  ashamed  of  them.  I  should  be  all  the  better 
pleased  if  he'd  left  lots  of  small  legacies.  They  may  be  un- 
commonly useful  to  fellows  in  a  small  way." 

"Everything  is  as  handsome  as  could  be,  crape  and  silk  and 
everything,"  said  ^Irs  Vincy,  contentedly. 

But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Fred  was  under  some  difficulty  in 
repressing  a  laugh,  which  would  have  been  more  unsuitable  than 
his  father's  snufi'-box.  Fred  had  ovei-heard  !Mr  Jonah  suggesting 
something  about  a  "love-child,"  and  with  this  thought  in  his 
mind,  the  stranger's  face,  which  happened  to  be  opposite  him, 
affected  him  too  ludicrously.  ^lary  Garth,  discerning  his  distress 
in  the  twitchings  of  his  mouth,  and  his  recourse  to  a  cough, 
came  cleverly  to  his  rescue  by  asking  him  to  change  seats  with 
her,  so  that  he  got  into  a  shadowy  corner.  Fred  was  feeling  as 
good-naturedly  as  possible  towards  everybody,  including  Rigg; 
and  having  some  relenting  towards  all  these  people  who  were 
less  lucky  than  he  was  aware  of  being  himself,  he  would  not  for 
the  world  have  behaved  amiss ;  still,  it  was  particularly  easy 
to  laugh. 

Q 
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But  the  entrance  of  the  lawyer  and  the  two  brothers  drew 
every  one's  attention. 

The  lawyer  was  ^Ir  Standish,  and  he  had  come  to  Stone  Court 
this  morning  believino;  that  lie  knew  thoroughlj^  well  who  would 
be  pleased  and  who  disappointed  before  the  day  was  over.  The 
will  he  expected  to  read  was  the  last  of  three  which  he  had  drawn 
up  for  ^Ir  Featherstoue.  Mr  Standish  was  not  a  man  who  varied 
his  manners  :  he  behaved  with  the  same  deep-voiced,  off-hand 
civility  to  everybody,  as  if  he  saw  no  ditt'erence  in  them,  and 
talked  chiefly  of  the  hay  crop,  which  would  be  "very  fine,  by 
God  ! "  of  the  last  bulletins  concerning  the  King,  and  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  a  sailor  every  inch  of  him,  and  just 
the  man  to  rule  over  an  island  like  Britain. 

Old  Featherstone  had  often  reflected  as  he  sat  looking  at  the 
fire  that  Standish  would  be  surprised  some  day  :  it  is  true  that 
if  he  had  done  as  he  liked  at  the  last,  and  burnt  the  will  drawn 
up  by  another  lawyer,  he  would  not  have  secured  that  minor  end  ; 
still  he  had  had  his  pleasure  in  ruminating  on  it.  And  certainly 
Mr  Standish  was  surprised,  but  not  at  all  sorry  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  rather  enjoyed  the  zest  of  a  little  curiosity  in  his  own  mind, 
which  the  discovery  of  a  second  will  added  to  the  prospective 
amazement  on  the  part  of  the  Featherstone  family. 

As  to  the  sentiments  of  Solomon  and  Jonah,  they  were  held  in 
utter  suspense :  it  seemed  to  them  that  the  old  will  would  have 
a  certain  validity,  and  that  there  might  be  such  an  interlacement 
of  poor  Peter's  former  and  latter  intentions  as  to  create  endless 
"lawing"  before  anybody  came  by  their  own — an  inconvenience 
which  would  have  at  least  the  advantage  of  going  all  round. 
Hence  the  brothers  showed  a  thoroughly  neutral  gravity  as  they 
re-entered  with  Mr  Standish  ;  but  Solomon  took  out  his  white 
handkerchief  again  with  a  sense  that  in  any  case  there  would  be 
aff'ecting  passages,  and  crying  at  funerals,  however  dry,  was 
customarily  served  up  in  lawn. 

Perhaps  the  i^erson  who  felt  the  most  throbbing  excitement  at 
this  moment  was  ^lary  Garth,  in  the  consciousness  that  it  was 
she  who  had  virtually  determined  the  production  of  this  second 
will,  which  might  have  momentous  effects  on  the  lot  of  some 
persons  present.  No  soul  except  herself  knew  what  had  j^assed 
on  that  final  night. 

"  The  will  I  hold  in  my  hand,"  said  Mr  Standish,  who,  seated  at 
the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  took  his  time  about  every- 
thing, including  the  coughs  with  which  he  showed  a  disposition 
to  clear  his  voice,  "was  drawn  wp  by  mj'self  and  executed  by 
our  deceased  friend  on  the  9th  of  August  1825.  But  I  hnd  that 
there  is  a  subsequent  instrument  hitherto  unknown  to  me,  bear- 
ing date  the  20th  of  July  1826,  hardly  a  year  later  than  the 
previous  one.  And  there  is  farther,  I  see " — ^Ir  Standish  was 
cautiously  travelling  over  the  document  with  his  sj^ectacles — "a 
codicil  to  this  latter  will,  bearing  date  March  the  first,  1828." 

"  Dear,  dear  ! "  said  sister  ^Martha,  not  meaning  to  be  audible, 
but  driven  to  some  articulation  under  this  pressure  of  dates. 
"  1    shall    begin    by    reading   the   earlier  will,"   continued   Mr 
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Standish,  "  since  such,  as  appears  by  his  not  having  destroyed  the 
document,  was  the  intention  of  deceased." 

The  preamble  was  felt  to  be  rather  long,  and  several  besides 
Solomon  shook  their  heads  iDathetically,  looking  on  the  ground  : 
iill  eyes  avoided  meeting  other  eyes,  and  were  chietly  tixed  either 
on  the  spots  in  the  table-cloth  or  on  Mr  Standish's  bald  head  ; 
excepting  Mary  Garth's.  When  all  the  rest  were  trying  to  look 
nowhere  in  particular,  it  was  safe  for  her  to  look  at  them.  And 
at  the  sound  of  the  first  "give  and  bequeath,"  she  could  see  all 
complexions  changing  subtly,  as  if  some  faint  vibration  were 
passing  through  them,  save  that  of  Mr  Kigg.  He  sat  in  unaltered 
calm,  and,  in  fact,  the  company,  preoccupied  with  more  important 
problems,  and  with  the  complication  of  listening  to  bequests  which 
might  or  might  not  be  revoked,  had  ceased  to  think  of  him.  Fred 
blushed,  and  Mr  Vincy  found  it  impossible  to  do  without  his  snuft- 
box  in  his  hand,  though  he  kept  it  closed. 

The  small  bequests  came  first,  and  even  the  recollection  that 
there  was  another  will  and  that  poor  Peter  might  have  thought 
better  of  it,  could  not  quell  the  rising  disgust  and  indignation. 
One  likes  to  be  done  well  by  in  every  tense,  past,  present,  and 
future.  And  here  was  Peter  capable  five  years  ago  of  leaving 
only  two  hundred  apiece  to  his  own  brothers  and  sisters,  and  only 
El  hundred  apiece  to  his  own  nephews  and  nieces  :  the  Garths 
were  not  mentioned,  but  ]\Irs  Vincy  and  Rosamond  were  each  to 
have  a  hundred.  Mr  Trumbull  was  to  have  the  gold-headed  cane 
and  fifty  pounds  ;  the  other  second  cousiiis  and  the  cousins  present 
were  each  to  have  the  like  handsome  sum,  which,  as  the  saturnine 
cousin  observed,  was  a  sort  of  legacy  that  left  a  man  nowhere  ;  and 
there  was  much  more  of  such  oftensive  dribbling  in  favour  of 
persons  not  present — problematical,  and,  it  was  to  be  feared,  low 
connections.  Altogether,  i-eckoning  hastily,  here  were  about  three 
thousand  disposed  of.  Where  then  had  Peter  meant  the  rest  of 
the  money  to  go — and  where  the  land  ?  and  what  was  revoked 
and  what  not  revoked — and  was  the  revocation  for  better  or  for 
worse  ?  All  emotion  must  l)e  conditional,  and  might  turn  out  to 
be  the  wrong  thing.  The  men  were  strong  enough  to  bear  up 
and  keep  quiet  under  this  confused  suspense  ;  some  letting  their 
lower  lip  fall,  others  pursing  it  up,  according  to  the  habit  of  their 
muscles.  But  Jane  and  Martha  sank  under  the  rush  of  questions, 
and  began  to  cry  ;  poor  Mrs  Cranch  being  half  moved  with  the 
consolation  of  getting  any  hundreds  at  all  without  working  for 
them,  and  half  aware  that  her  share  was  scanty  ;  whereas  ]\Irs 
Waule's  mind  was  entirely  flooded  with  the  sense  of  being  an 
own  sister  and  getting  little,  while  somebody  else  was  to  have 
nmch.  The  general  expectation  now  was  that  the  "  nmch  "  would 
fall  to  Fred  Vincy,  but  the  Vincys  themselves  were  surprised 
when  ten  thousand  pounds  in  specified  investments  were  declared 
to  be  bequeathed  to  him  : — was  the  land  coming  too  ?  Fred  bit 
his  lips  :  it  was  difficult  to  help  smiling,  and  Mrs  Vincy  felt 
herself  the  happiest  of  women — possible  revocation  shrinking  out 
of  sight  in  this  dazzling  vision. 

There  was  still  a  residue  of  personal  property  as  well  as  the 
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land,  but  the  whole  was  left  to  one  person,  and  that  person  was — 

0  iDossibilities  !  O  expectations  founded  on  the  favour  of  "  close  " 
old  gentlemen  !  O  endless  vocatives  that  would  still  leave  ex- 
pression slipping  helpless  from  the  measurement  of  mortal 
folly  !  —  that  residuary  legatee  was  Joshua  lligg,  who  was  also 
sole  executor,  and  who  was  to  take  thenceforth  the  name  of 
Featherstone. 

There  was  a  rustling  which  seemed  like  a  shudder  running  round 
the  room.  Every  one  stared  afresh  at  ^Ir  Rigg,  who  apparently 
experienced  no  surprise. 

"  A  most  singular  testamentary  disposition  ! "  exclaimed  Mr 
Trumbull,  preferring  for  once  that  he  should  be  considered 
ignorant  in  the  past.  "But  there  is  a  second  will — there  is  a 
further  document.  We  have  not  yet  heard  the  linal  wishes  of  the 
deceased." 

]Mary  Garth  was  feeling  that  what  they  had  yet  to  hear  were 
not  the  final  wishes.  The  second  will  revoked  everything  except 
the  legacies  to  the  low  persons  before  mentioned  (some  alterations 
in  these  being  the  occasion  of  the  codicil),  and  the  bequest  of  all 
the  land  lying  in  Lowick  parish,  with  all  the  stock  and  household 
furniture,  to  Joshua  Rigg.  The  residue  of  the  property  was  to 
be  devoted  to  the  erection  and  endowment  of  almshouses  for  old 
men,  to  be  called  Featherstone's  Alms- Houses,  and  to  be  built 
on  a  piece  of  land  near  ]\Iiddlemarch  already  bought  for  the 
purpose  by  the  testator,  he  wishing — so  the  document  declared — 
to  please  God  Almighty.  Nobody  present  had  a  farthing  ;  but 
Mr  Trumbull  had  the  gold-headed  cane.  It  took  some  time  for 
the  company  to  recover  the  power  of  expression.  JNIary  dared  not 
look  at  Fred. 

Mr  Vincy  was  the  first  to  speak — after  using  his  snufF-box 
enei'getically — and  he  spoke  with  loud  indignation.  "  The  most 
unaccountable  will  I  ever  heard  !  I  should  say  he  was  not  in  his 
right  mind  when  he  made  it.  I  should  say  this  last  will  was 
void,"  added  ]Mr  Vincy,  feeling  that  this  exjiression  put  the  thing 
in  the  true  light.     "  Eh,  Standish  ^ " 

"  Our  deceased  friend  always  knew  what  he  was  about,  I  think," 
said  ^Ir  Standish.  "  Everything  is  quite  regular.  Here  is  a  letter 
from  Clemmens  of  Brassing  tied  with  the  will.  He  drew  it  up. 
A  very  respectable  solicitor." 

"I  never  noticed  any  alienation  of  mind — any  aberration  of 
intellect  in  the  late  Mr  Featherstone,"  said  Borthrop  Trumbull, 
"but  I  call  this  will  eccentric.  I  was  always  willinglj^  of  service 
to  the  old  soul  ;  and  he  intimated  pretty  plainly  a  sense  of  obliga- 
tion which  would  show  itself  in  his  will.  The  gold-headed  cane 
is  farcical  considered  as  an  acknowledgment  to  me ;  but  happily 

1  am  above  mercenary  considerations." 

"  There's  nothing  very  surprising  in  the  matter  that  I  can  see," 
said  Caleb  Garth.  "Anybody  might  have  had  more  reason  for 
wondering  if  the  will  had  been  wJiat  you  might  expect  from  an 
open-minded  straightforward  man.  For  my  part,  I  wish  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  will." 

"That's  a  strange  sentiment  to  come  from  a  Christian  man,  by 
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God  ! "  said  the  lawyer.     "  I  should  like  to  know  how  you  will 
back  that  up,  Garth  ! " 

"Oh,"  said  Caleb,  leaning  forward,  adjusting  his  finger-tips  with 
nicety  and  looking  meditatively  on  the  ground.  It  always  seemed 
to  him  that  words  were  the  hardest  part  of  "  business." 

But  here  Mr  Jonah  Featherstone  made  himself  heard.  "Well, 
he  always  was  a  tine  hypocrite,  was  my  brother  Peter.  But  this 
will  cuts  out  everything.  If  I'd  known,  a  waggon  and  six  horses 
shouldn't  have  drawn  me  from  Brassing.  I'll  put  a  white  hat  and 
drab  coat  on  to-morrow." 

"  Dear,  dear,"  wept  jNIrs  Cranch,  "  and  we've  been  at  the  expense 
of  travelling,  and  that  poor  lad  sitting  idle  here  so  long  !  It's 
the  first  time  I  ever  heard  my  brother  Peter  was  so  wishful  to 
please  God  Almighty ;  but  if  I  was  to  be  struck  helpless  I  must 
say  it's  haitl — I  can  think  no  other." 

"It'll  do  him  no  good  where  he's  gone,  that's  my  belief,"  said 
Solomon,  with  a  bitterness  which  was  remarkably  genuine,  though 
his  tone  could  not  help  being  sly.  "  Peter  was  a  bad  liver,  and 
almshouses  won't  cover  it,  when  he's  had  the  imj)udence  to  show 
it  at  the  last." 

"And  all  the  while  had  got  his  own  lawful  family — brothers 
and  sisters  and  nephews  and  nieces — and  has  sat  in  church  with 
'em  whenever  he  thought  well  to  come,"  said  j\Irs  Waule.  "  And 
might  ha^'e  left  his  property  so  respectable,  to  them  that's  never 
been  used  to  extravagance  or  unsteadiness  in  no  manner  of  way — 
and  not  so  poor  but  what  they  could  have  saved  every  penny  and 
made  more  of  it.  And  me — the  trouble  I've  been  at,  times  and 
times,  to  come  here  and  be  sisterly — and  him  with  things  on  his 
mind  all  the  wliile  that  might  make  anybody's  flesh  creep.  But 
if  the  Almighty's  allowed  it.  He  means  to  punish  him  for  it. 
Brother  Solomon,  I  shall  be  going,  if  you'll  drive  me." 

"  I've  no  desire  to  put  my  foot  on  the  premises  again,"  said 
Solomon.  "  I've  got  land  of  my  own  and  property  of  my  own  to 
will  away." 

"  It's  a  poor  tale  how  luck  goes  in  the  world,"  said  Jonah.  "  It 
never  answers  to  have  a  bit  of  spirit  in  you.  You'd  better  be  a 
dog  in  the  manger.  But  those  above  ground  might  learn  a  lesson. 
One  fool's  will  is  enough  in  a  family." 

"There's  more  ways  than  one  of  being  a  fool,"  said  Solomon. 
"I  shan't  leave  my  money  to  be  poured  down  the  sink,  and  I 
shan't  leave  it  to  fondlings  from  Africay.  I  like  Featherstones 
that  were  brewed  such,  and  not  turned  Featherstones  with  sticking 
the  name  on  'em." 

Solomon  addressed  these  remarks  in  a  loud  aside  to  Mrs  Waule 
as  he  rose  to  accompany  her.  Brother  Jonah  felt  himself  capable 
of  much  more  stinging  wit  than  this,  but  he  reflected  that  there 
was  no  use  in  offending  the  new  proprietor  of  Stone  Court,  until 
you  were  certain  that  he  was  quite  without  intentions  of  hospital- 
ity towards  witty  men  whose  name  he  was  about  to  bear. 

Mr  Joshua  Bigg,  in  fact,  appeared  to  trouble  himself  little  about 
any  innuendoes,  but  showed  a  notable  change  of  manner,  walking 
coolly  up  to  Mr  Standish  and  putting  business  questions  with 
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much  coolness.  He  had  a  high  chirping  voice  and  a  vile  accent. 
Fred,  -whom  he  no  longer  moved  to  laughter,  thought  him  the 
lowest  monster  he  had  ever  seen.  But  Fred  was  feeling  rather 
sick.  The  ]\Iiddlemarch  mercer  waited  for  an  opportunity  of 
engaging  ^Ir  liigg  in  conversation  :  there  was  no  knowing  how 
many  pairs  of  legs  the  new  proprietor  might  require  hose  for,  and 
13rotits  were  more  to  be  relied  on  than  legacies.  Also,  the  mercer, 
as  a  second  cousin,  was  dispassionate  enough  to  feel  curiosity. 

Mr  Viney,  after  his  one  outburst,  had  remained  proudly  silent, 
though  too  nuich  preoccupied  with  unj^leasant  feelings  to  think 
of  moving,  till  he  observed  that  his  wife  had  gone  to  Fred's  side 
and  was  crying  silently  while  she  held  her  darling's  hand.  He  rose 
immediately,  and  turning  his  back  on  the  company  while  he  said 
to  her  in  an  undertone, — "  Don't  give  way,  Lucy  ;  don't  make  a 
fool  of  yourself,  my  dear,  before  these  people,"  he  added  in  his 
usual  loud  voice — "  Go  and  order  the  phaeton,  Fred ;  I  have  no 
time  to  waste." 

Mary  Garth  had  before  this  been  getting  ready  to  go  home  with 
her  father.  She  met  Fred  in  the  hall,  and  now  for  the  lirst  time 
had  the  courage  to  look  at  him.  He  had  that  withered  sort  of 
paleness  which  will  sometimes  come  on  young  faces,  and  his  hand 
was  very  cold  when  she  shook  it.  Mary  too  was  agitated  ;  she 
was  conscious  that  fatally,  without  will  of  her  own,  she  had 
perhaps  made  a  great  difference  to  Fred's  lot. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said,  with  affectionate  sadness.  "  Be  brave, 
Fred.  I  do  believe  you  are  better  without  the  money.  What  was 
the  good  of  it  to  ^Ir  Featherstone  ? " 

"  That's  all  very  tine,"  said  Fred,  pettishly.  "  What  is  a  fellow* 
to  do?  I  viuxt  go  into  the  Church  now."  (He  knew  that  this 
would  vex  Mary  :  very  well ;  then  she  must  tell  him  what  else  he 
could  do.)  "And  I  thought  I  should  be  able  to  pay  your  father  at 
once  and  make  everything  right.  And  you  have  not  even  a 
hundred  pounds  left  you.     What  shall  you  do  now,  Mary?" 

"  Take  another  situation,  of  course,  as  soon  as  I  can  get  one.  ]\Iy 
father  has  enough  to  do  to  keep  the  rest,  without  me.     Good-bye." 

In  a  very  short  time  Stone  Court  was  cleared  of  well-brewed 
Featherstones  and  other  long  -  accustomed  visitors.  Another 
stranger  had  been  brought  to  settle  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
JMiddlemarch,  but  in  the  case  of  JSIr  Rigg  Featherstone  there  was 
more  discontent  with  immediate  visible  consequences  than  specula- 
tion as  to  the  effect  which  his  presence  might  have  in  the  future. 
No  soul  was  prophetic  enough  to  have  any  foreboding  as  to  what 
might  appear  on  the  trial  of  Joshua  Bigg. 

And  here  I  am  naturally  led  to  reflect  on  the  means  of  elevating 
a  low  subject.  Historical  pai-allels  are  remarkably  efficient  in  this 
way.  The  chief  objection  to  them  is,  that  the  diligent  narrator 
may  lack  space,  or  (what  is  often  the  same  thing)  may  not  be  able 
to  think  of  them  with  any  degree  of  particularity,  though  he  may 
have  a  philosophical  confidence  that  if  known  they  would  be 
illustrative.  It  seems  an  easier  and  shorter  way  to  dignity,  to 
observe  that — since  there  never  was  a  true  story  which  could  not 
be  told  in  parables  where  you  might  put  a  monkey  for  a  margrave, 
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and  vice  versa — whatever  lias  been  or  is  to  be  narrated  by  me  about 
low  people,  may  be  ennobled  by  being  considered  a  parable  ;  so 
that  if  any  bad  habits  and  ugly  consequences  are  brought  into  view, 
the  reader  may  have  the  relief  of  regarding  them  as  not  more  than 
figuratively  ungenteel,  and  may  feel  himself  virtually  in  company 
with  persons  of  some  style.  Thus  while  I  tell  the  truth  about 
loobies,  my  I'eader's  imagination  need  not  Ije  entirely  excluded  from 
an  occujDation  with  lords  ;  and  the  petty  sums  which  any  bankrupt 
of  high  standing  would  be  sorry  to  retire  upon,  may  be  lifted  to 
the  level  of  high  commercial  transactions  by  the  inexpensive 
addition  of  proportional  ciphers. 

As  to  any  provincial  history  in  which  the  agents  are  all  of  higli 
moral  rank,  that  must  be  of  a  date  long  posterior  to  the  fir.st 
Iieform  Bill,  and  Peter  Featherstone,  you  perceive,  was  dead  and 
buried  some  months  before  Lord  Grey  came  into  office. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

"  'Tis  strange  to  .see  the  humours  of  these  men, 
These  great  aspiring  spirits,  tliat  should  be  wise  : 

For  being  the  nature  of  great  spirits  to  love 

To  be  where  they  may  be  most  eminent ; 

Tliey,  rating  of  themselves  so  fane  above 

Us  in  conceit,  with  whom  they  do  frequent, 

Imagine  how  we  wonder  and  esteeme 

All  that  they  do  or  say  ;  which  makes  them  strive 

To  make  our  admiration  more  extreme. 

Which  they  suppose  they  cannot,  'less  they  give 

Notice  of  their  extreme  and  highest  thoughts." 

—Daniel:  Trarjcdy  of  Philotas. 

ISIr  Vincy  went  home  from  the  reading  of  the  will  with  his  point 
of  view  considerably  changed  in  relation  to  many  subjects.  He 
was  an  open-minded  man,  but  given  to  indirect  modes  of  express- 
ing himself :  when  he  was  disapijointed  in  a  market  for  liis  silk 
Ijraids,  he  swore  at  the  groom  ;  when  his  brother-in-law  Eulstrode 
had  vexed  him,  he  made  cutting  remarks  on  Methodism  ;  and  it 
was  now  apparent  that  he  regarded  Fred's  idleness  with  a  sudden 
increase  of  severity,  by  his  throwing  an  embroidered  cap  out  of  the 
smoking-room  on  to  the  hall-floor. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  observed,  when  that  young  gentleman  was 
moving  oft"  to  bed,  "  I  hope  you've  made  up  your  mind  now  to 
go  up  next  term  and  pass  your  examination.  I've  taken  my 
resolution,  so  I  advise  you  to  lose  no  time  in  taking  yours." 

Fred  made  no  answer  :  he  was  too  utterly  depressed.  Twenty- 
four  hours  ago  he  had  thought  that  instead  of  needing  to  know 
what  he  should  do,  he  should  by  this  time  know  that  he  needed 
to  do  nothing  :  that  he  should  hunt  in  pink,  have  a  tirst-rate 
hunter,  ride  to  cover  on  a  line  hack,  and  be  generally  respected 
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for  doing  so ;  moreover,  that  he  should  be  able  at  once  to  pay 
Mr  Garth,  and  that  Mary  could  no  longer  have  any  reason  for  not 
marrying  him.  And  all  this  was  to  have  come  without  study  or 
other  inconvenience,  jjurely  by  the  favour  of  providence  in  the 
shape  of  an  old  gentleman's  caprice.  But  now,  at  the  end  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  all  those  tirm  expectations  were  upset.  It 
was  "  rather  hard  lines "  that  while  he  was  smarting  under  this 
disappointment  he  should  be  treated  as  if  he  could  have 
helloed  it.  But  he  went  away  silently  and  his  mother  pleaded 
for  him. 

"  Don't  be  hard  on  the  poor  boy,  Vincy.  He'll  turn  out  well 
yet,  though  that  wicked  man  has  deceived  him.  I  feel  as  sure  as 
I  sit  here,  Fred  will  turn  out  well— else  why  was  he  brought  back 
from  the  brink  of  the  grave  ?  And  I  call  it  a  robbery  :  it  was 
like  giving  him  the  land,  to  promise  it ;  and  what  is  promising, 
if  making  everybody  believe  is  not  promising  ?  And  you  see 
he  did  leave  him  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  then  took  it  awaj'' 
again." 

"  Took  it  away  again  ! "  said  Mr  Vincy,  pettishly.  "  I  tell  you 
the  lad's  an  unlucky  lad,  Luc3\     And  you've  always  spoiled  him." 

"  Well,  \'incy,  he  was  my  first,  and  you  made  a  fine  fuss  with 
him  when  he  came.  You  were  as  proud  as  proud,"  said  3Irs  Vincy, 
easily  recovering  her  cheerful  smile. 

"  Who  knows  what  babies  will  turn  to  ?  I  was  fool  enough,  I 
daresay,"  said  the  husband — more  mildlv,  however. 

"  But  who  has  handsomer,  better  children  than  ours  ?  '  Fred  is 
far  beyond  other  people's  sons :  you  may  hear  it  in  his  speech, 
that  he  lias  kept  college  company.  And  Rosamond — where  is 
there  a  girl  like  her  ?  She  might  stand  beside  any  lady  in  the 
land,  and  only  look  the  better  for  it.  You  see — Mr  Lydgate  has 
kept  the  highest  company  and  been  everywhere,  and  he  fell  in 
love  with  her  at  once.  Not  but  what  I  could  have  wished 
Rosamond  had  not  engaged  herself.  She  might  have  met  some- 
body on  a  visit  who  would  have  been  a  far  better  match  ;  I  mean 
at  her  schoolfellow  Miss  Willoughby's.  There  are  relations  in  that 
family  quite  as  high  as  ]\Ir  Lydgate's." 

"Damn  relations  !"  said  Mr  Vincy  ;  "I've  had  enough  of  them. 
I  dont  want  a  son-in-law  who  has  got  nothing  but  his  relations  to 
recommend  him." 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs  Vincy,  "  you  seemed  as  pleased  as 
could  be  about  it.  It's  true,  I  wasn't  at  home ;  but  Rosamond 
told  me  you  hadn't  a  word  to  say  against  the  engagement.  And 
she  has  begun  to  buy  in  the  best  linen  and  cambric  for  her 
underclothing." 

"  Xot  by  my  will,"  said  ^Mr  A'incy.  '"  I  sliall  have  enough  to  do 
this  year,  with  an  idle  scamp  of  a  son,  without  paying  for 
wedding-clothes.  The  times  are  as  tight  as  can  be  ;  everj'body 
is  being  ruined  ;  and  I  don't  believe  Lydgate  has  got  a  farthing. 
I  shan't  give  my  consent  to  their  marrying.  Let  'em  wait,  as  their 
elders  have  done  before  'em." 

"Rosamond  will  take  it  hard,  Vincy,  and  you  know  you  never 
could  bear  to  cross  her." 
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"Yes,  I  could.  The  sooner  the  engagement's  off,  the  better.  I 
don't  believe  he'll  ever  make  an  income,  the  way  he  goes  on.  He 
makes  enemies  ;  that's  all  I  hear  of  his  making." 

"But  he  stands  very  high  with  Mr  Bulstrode,  my  dear.  The 
marriage  would  please  Jtim^  I  should  think." 

"  Please  the  deuce  !  "  said  Mr  Vincy.  "  Bulstrode  won't  pay  for 
their  keep.  And  if  Lydgate  thinks  I'm  going  to  give  money  for 
them  to  set  up  housekeei^ing,  he's  mistaken,  that's  all.  I  expect  I 
shall  have  to  put  down  my  horses  soon.  You'd  better  tell  Rosy 
what  I  say." 

This  was  a  not  infrequent  procedure  with  Mr  Vincy — to  be  rash 
in  jovial  assent,  and  on  becoming  subsequently  conscious  that  he 
had  been  rash,  to  em])loy  others  in  making  the  offensive  re- 
tractation. However,  ^Irs  Vincy,  who  never  willinglj^  opposed 
her  husband,  lost  no  time  the  next  morning  in  letting  Bosamond 
know  what  he  had  said.  Bosamond,  examining  some  muslin- 
work,  listened  in  silence,  and  at  the  end  gave  a  certain  turn  of 
her  graceful  neck,  of  which  only  long  experience  could  teach  you 
that  it  meant  perfect  obstinacy. 

"  What  do  you  say,  my  dear  ?"  said  her  mother,  with  affectionate 
deference. 

"  Papa  does  not  mean  anything  of  the  kind,"  said  Bosamond, 
quite  calmly.  "  He  has  always  said  that  he  wished  me  to  marry 
the  man  1  loved.  And  I  shall  marry  Mr  Lydgate.  It  is  seven 
weeks  now  since  papa  gave  his  consent.  And  I  hope  we  shall  have 
Mrs  Bretton's  house." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  shall  leave  you  to  manage  your  papa.  You 
alwaj's  do  manage  everybody.  But  if  we  ever  do  go  and  get 
damask,  Sadler's  is  the  place — far  better  than  Hopkins's.  Mrs 
Bretton's  is  very  large,  though  :  I  should  love  you  to  have  such  a 
house  ;  but  it  will  take  a  great  deal  of  furniture — carpeting  and 
evei'ything,  besides  plate  and  glass.  And  you  hear,  your  papa 
says  he  will  give  no  money.  Do  you  think  Mr  Lydgate 
expects  it?" 

"  You  cannot  imagine  that  I  should  ask  him,  mamma.  Of  course 
he  understands  his  own  afiairs." 

"But  he  may  have  been  looking  for  money,  my  dear,  and  we 
all  thought  of  your  having  a  pretty  legacy  as  well  as  Fred  ; — and 
now  everything  is  so  dreadful — there's  no  pleasure  in  thinking  of 
anything,  with  that  poor  boy  disapjDointed  as  he  is." 

"That  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  marriage,  manuua.  Fi'ed 
must  leave  oil"  being  idle.  I  am  going  up-stairs  to  take  this  work 
to  Miss  Morgan  :  she  does  the  open-hemming  very  well.  Mary 
Garth  might  do  some  work  for  me  now,  I  should  think.  Her 
sewing  is  exquisite  ;  it  is  the  nicest  thing  I  know  about  Mary.  I 
should  so  like  to  have  all  my  cambric  frilling  double-hemmed. 
And  it  takes  a  long  time." 

Mrs  Vincy's  belief  that  Rosamond  could  manage  her  papa  was 
well  founded.  Apart  from  his  dinners  and  his  coursing,  Mr 
Vincy,  blustering  as  he  was,  had  as  little  of  his  own  way  as  if  he 
had  been  a  prime  minister  :  the  force  of  circumstances  was  easily 
too  much  for  him,  as  it  is  for  most  pleasure-loving  florid  men ; 
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and  the  ciicu instance  called  iiosaniund  was  particularly  forcible 
by  means  of  that  mild  persistence  which,  as  we  know,  enaVjles  a 
white  soft  living  substance  to  make  its  way  in  spite  of  opposing 
rock.  Pajja  was  not  a  rock:  he  had  no  other  fixity  than  that 
iixity  of  alternating  impulses  sometimes  called  habit,  and  this 
was  altogether  unfavourable  to  his  taking  the  only  decisive  line 
of  conduct  in  relation  to  his  daughter's  engagement — namely,  to 
incjuire  thoroughly  into  Lydgate's  circumstances,  declare  his  own 
inability  to  furnish  money,  and  forbid  alike  either  a  speedy 
marriage  or  an  engagement  which  must  be  too  lengthy.  That 
seems  very  simple  and  easy  in  the  statement ;  but  a  disagreeable 
i-esolve  formed  in  the  chill  hours  of  the  morning  had  as  many 
conditions  against  it  as  the  early  frost,  and  rarely  persisted  under 
the  warming  influences  of  the  day.  The  indirect  though  emphatic 
expression  of  opinion  to  which  ^Ir  Vincy  was  prone  suffered  much 
restraint  in  this  case  :  Lydgate  was  a  proud  man  towards  wdiom 
innuendoes  were  obviously  unsafe,  and  throwing  his  hat  on  the 
floor  was  out  of  the  question.  Mr  Vincy  was  a  little  in  awe  of 
him,  a  little  vain  that  he  wanted  to  marry  Rosamond,  a  little 
indisposed  to  raise  a  question  of  money  in  which  his  own  position 
was  not  advantageous,  a  little  afraid  of  being  worsted  in  dialogue 
with  a  man  better  educated  and  more  highly  bred  than  himself, 
and  a  little  afraid  of  doing  what  his  daughter  would  not  like. 
The  part  i\Ir  Vincy  preferred  playing  was  that  of  the  generous 
host  whom  nobody  criticises.  In  the  earlier  half  of  the  day  there 
was  business  to  hinder  any  formal  communication  of  an  adverse 
resolve ;  in  the  later  there  was  dinner,  wine,  whist,  and  general 
satisfaction.  And  in  the  meanwhile  the  hours  were  each  leaving 
their  little  deposit  and  gradually  forming  the  final  reason  for  in- 
action, namely,  that  action  was  too  late. 

The  accepted  lover  spent  most  of  his  evenings  in  Lowick  Gate, 
and  a  love-making  not  at  all  dependent  on  money-advances  from 
fathers-in-law,  or  prospective  income  from  a  profession,  went  on 
flourishingly  under  Mr  Vincy's  own  eyes.  Young  love-making — 
that  gossamer  web  !  Even  the  points  it  clings  to— the  things 
whence  its  subtle  interlacings  are  swung— are  scarcely  percep- 
tible :  momentary  touches  of  flnger-tips,  meetings  of  rays  from 
blue  and  dark  orbs,  unflnished  phrases,  lightest  changes  of  cheek 
and  lip,  faintest  tremors.  The  web  itself  is  made  of  spontaneous 
beliefs  and  indefinable  joys,  yearnings  of  one  life  towards  another, 
visions  of  completeness,  indefinite  trust.  And  Lydgate  fell  to 
spinning  that  web  from  his  inward  self  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
in  spite  of  exi^erience  supposed  to  be  finished  off  with  the  drama 
of  Laure — in  spite  too  of  medicine  and  biology  ;  for  the  inspection 
of  macerated  muscle  or  of  eyes  presented  in  a  dish  (like  8anta 
Lucia's),  and  otlier  incidents  of  scientific  inquiry,  are  observed 
to  be  less  incompatible  Avith  poetic  ]o\e  than  a  native  duhiess 
or  a  lively  addiction  to  the  lowest  prose.  As  for  Kosamond,  she 
was  in  the  water-lily's  expanding  wonderment  at  its  own  fuller 
life,  and  she  too  was  sjDinning  industriously  at  the  mutual  web. 
All  this  went  on  in  the  corner  of  the  drawing-room  where  the 
piano  stood,  and  subtle  as  it  was,  the  light  made  it  a  sort  of  rain- 
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bow  visible  to  many  observers  besides  Mr  Farebrother.  The 
certainty  that  Miss  Vincy  and  Mr  Lydgate  were  engaged  became 
general  in  Middlemarch  without  the  aid  of  formal  announcement. 

Aunt  Bulstrode  was  again  stirred  to  anxiety  ;  but  this  time  she 
addressed  lierself  to  her  brother,  going  to  the  warehouse  ex^Dressly 
to  avoid  31  rs  Vincj^'s  volatility.     His  replies  were  not  satisfactory. 

"Walter,  you  never  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  have  allowed 
all  this  to  go  on  without  inquiry  into  Mr  Lydgate's  prospects?" 
said  ]\Irs  Bulstrode,  opening  her  eyes  with  wider  gravity  at  her 
l)rother,  who  was  in  his  peevish  warehouse  humour.  "Think  of 
this  girl  brought  up  in  luxury — in  too  worldly  a  way,  I  am  sorry 
to  say — what  will  she  do  on  a  small  income  ?" 

"  Oh,  confound  it,  Harriet  !  what  can  I  do  when  men  come  into 
the  town  without  any  asking  of  mine  ?  Did  you  shut  your  house 
up  against  Lydgate  ?  Bulstrode  has  pushed  him  forward  more 
than  anybody.  I  never  made  any  fuss  aljout  the  young  fellow. 
Vou  should  go  and  talk  to  your  husband  about  it,  not  me." 

"Well,  really,  Walter,  how  can  Mr  Bulstrode  be  to  blame?  I 
am  sui'e  he  did  not  wish  for  the  engagement." 

"  Oh,  if  Bulstrode  had  not  taken  him  by  the  hand,  I  should 
never  have  invited  him." 

"  But  you  called  him  in  to  attend  on  Fred,  and  I  am  sure  that 
was  a  mercy,"  said  Mrs  Bulstrode,  losing  her  clue  in  the  intricacies 
of  the  sul>ject. 

"I  don't  know  about  mercy,"  said  Mr  Vincy,  testily.  "I  know 
I  am  worried  more  than  I  like  with  my  family.  I  was  a  good 
l)rother  to  you,  Harriet,  before  you  married  Bulstrode,  and  I  must 
say  he  doesn't  always  show  that  friendly  spirit  towards  your 
family  that  might  have  been  expected  of  him."  Mr  Vincy  was 
\ery  little  like  a  Jesuit,  but  no  accomplished  Jesuit  could  liave 
turned  a  question  more  adroitly.  Harriet  had  to  defend  her  hus- 
band instead  of  blaming  her  brother,  and  the  conversation  ended 
at  a  i^oint  as  far  from  the  beginning  as  some  recent  sparring  be- 
tween the  brothers-in-law  at  a  vestry  meeting. 

Mrs  Bulstrode  did  not  repeat  her  brother's  complaints  to  her 
husband,  but  in  the  evening  she  spoke  to  him  of  Lydgate  and 
Rosamond.  He  did  not  share  her  warm  interest,  however  ;  and 
only  spoke  with  resignation  of  the  risks  attendant  on  the  begin- 
ning of  medical  practice  and  the  desirability  of  prudence. 

"I  am  sure  we  are  bound  to  pray  for  that  thoughtless  girl — 
brought  uiD  as  she  has  been,"  said  Mrs  Bulstrode,  wishing  to  rouse 
her  husbands  feelings. 

"Truly,  my  dear,"  said  Mr  Bulstrode,  assentingly.  "Those  who 
are  not  of  this  world  can  do  little  else  to  arrest  the  errors  of  the 
obstinately  woiddly.  That  is  what  we  must  accustom  ourselves  to 
i-ecognise  with  regard  to  your  brother's  family.  I  could  have 
Avished  that  ]\L'  Lydgate  had  not  entered  into  such  a  union  ;  but 
my  relations  with  him  are  limited  to  that  use  of  his  gifts  for  God's 
purposes  which  is  taught  us  by  the  divine  government  under 
each  dispensation." 

Mrs  Bulstrode  said  no  more,  attributing  some  dissatisfaction 
which  she  felt  to  her  own  want  of  spirituality.     She   believed 
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that  lier  husband  was  one  of  those  men  whose  memoirs  should 
be  written  when  they  died. 

/**  As  to  Lydgate  himself,  having  been  accepted,  he  was  prepared 
to  accept  all  the  consequences  which  he  believed  himself  to  fore- 
see with  perfect  clearness.  Of  course  he  must  be  married  in  a 
year — perhaps  even  in  half  a  year.  This  was  not  what  he  had 
intended  ;  but  other  schemes  would  not  be  hindered  :  they  would 
simjily  adjust  themselves  anew.  Marriage,  of  course,  must  be 
prepared  for  in  the  usual  way.  A  house  must  be  taken  instead 
of  the  rooms  he  at  present  occupied  ;  and  Lydgate,  having  heard 
Rosamond  sj^eak  with  admiration  of  old  Mrs  Bretton's  house 
(situated  in  Lowick  Gate),  took  notice  when  it  fell  vacant  after 
the  old  lady's  death,  and  immediately  entered  into  treaty  for  it. 
He  did  this  in  an  episodic  way,  very  much  as  he  gave  orders  to 
his  tailor  for  every  requisite  of  perfect  dress,  without  any  notion 
of  being  extravagant.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  have  desj^ised 
any  ostentation  of  expense ;  his  profession  had  familiarised  him 
with  all  grades  of  poverty,  and  he  cared  much  for  those  who 
suffered  hai'dshiiDS.  He  would  have  behaved  perfectly  at  a  table 
where  the  sauce  was  served  in  a  jug  with  tlie  handle  off,  and  he 
would  have  remembered  nothing  about  a  grand  dinner  except 
that  a  man  was  there  who  talked  well.  But  it  had  never  occurred 
to  him  that  he  should  live  in  any  other  than  what  he  would  have 
called  an  ordinary  way,  with  green  glasses  for  hock,  and  excellent 
waiting  at  table.  In  warming  himself  at  French  social  theories 
he  had  brought  away  no  smell  of  scorching.  We  may  handle 
even  extreme  opinions  with  impunity  while  our  furniture,  our 
dinner-giving,  and  preference  for  armorial  bearings  in  our  own 
case,  link  us  indissolubly  with  the  established  order.  And  Lyd- 
gate's  tendency  was  not  towards  extreme  opinions :  he  would 
have  liked  no  barefooted  doctrines,  being  particular  about  his 
boots  :  he  Avas  no  radical  in  relation  to  anything  but  medical 
reform  and  the  prosecution  of  discovery.  In  the  rest  of  practical 
life  he  walked  by  hereditary  habit ;  half  from  that  personal  i^ride 
and  unreflecting  egoism  which  I  have  already  called  common- 
ness, and  half  from  that  naivete  which  belonged  to  preoccupation 
with  favourite  ideas. 

Any  inward  debate  Lydgate  had  as  to  the  consequences  of  this 
engagement  which  had  stolen  upon  him,  turned  on  the  paucity 
of  time  rather  than  of  money.  Certainlv,  being  in  love  and  be- 
ing expected  continually  by  some  one  who  always  turned  out  to 
be  prettier  than  memory  could  represent  her  to  be,  did  interfere 
with  the  diligent  use  of  sj^are  hours  which  might  serve  some 
"plodding  fellow  of  a  German"  to  make  the  great,  imminent 
discovery.  This  was  really  an  argument  for  not  deferring  the 
marriage  too  long,  as  he  implied  to  Mr  Farebrother,  one  day  that 
the  A^icar  came  to  his  room  with  some  pond-jiroducts  which  he 
wanted  to  examine  under  a  better  microscope  than  his  own,  and, 
finding  Lydgate's  tableful  of  apparatus   and  sjoecimens  in  con- 

1/  fusion,  said  sarcastically — 

i        "  Eros  has  degenerated  ;   he   began  by  introducing  order  and 

I    harmony,  and  now  he  brings  back  chaos." 
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"Yes,  at  some  stages,"  said  Lydgate,  lifting  his  brows  and 
smiling,  while  he  began  to  arrange  his  microscope.  "  But  a 
better  order  will  begin  after." 

"  Soon  ? "  said  the  Vicar. 

"I  hoi^e  so,  really.  This  unsettled  state  of  affairs  uses  up  the 
time,  and  when  one  has  nutions  in  science,  every  moment  is  an 
opportunity.  I  feel  sure  that  marriage  must  be  the  best  thing 
for  a  man  who  wants  to  work  steadily.  He  has  everything  at 
home  then — no  teasing  with  personal  speculations — he  can  get 
calmness  and  freedom." 

"  You  are  an  enviable  dog,"  said  the  Vicar,  "  to  have  such  a 
prosjDect  —  Rosamond,  calmness  and  freedom,  all  to  your  share. 
Here  am  I  with  nothing  but  my  pipe  and  pond -animalcules. 
Now,  are  you  ready  ? " 

Lydgate  did  not  mention  to  the  Vicar  another  reason  he  had 
for  wishing  to  shorten  the  period  of  courtship.  It  was  rather 
irritating  to  him,  even  with  the  wine  of  love  in  his  veins,  to  be 
obliged  to  mingle  so  often  with  the  family  party  at  the  Vincys', 
and  to  enter  so  much  into  Middlemarcth  gossip,  i^rotracted  good 
cheer,  whist -jjlaying,  and  general  futility.  He  had  to  be 
defei'ential  when  Mr  Vincy  decided  ciuestions  with  trenchant 
ignorance,  especially  as  to  those  liquors  which  were  the  best 
inwaixl  pickle,  preserving  you  from  the  effects  of  bad  air.  ]\Irs 
Vincy's  openness  and  simplicity  were  cjuite  unstreaked  with 
suspicion  as  to  the  subtle  offence  she  might  give  to  the  taste  of 
her  intended  son-in-law ;  and  altogether  Lydgate  had  to  confess 
to  himself  that  he  was  descending  a  little  in  I'elation  to  Rosa- 
mond's family.  Rut  that  exquisite  creature  herself  suffered  in  the 
same  sort  of  way  :— it  was  at  least  one  delightful  thought  that  in 
marrying  her,  he  could  give  her  a  much-needed  transplantation. 

"  Dear  ! "  he  said  to  her  one  evening,  in  his  gentlest  tone,  as  he 
sat  down  by  her  and  looked  closely  at  her  face 

But  I  must  first  say  that  he  had  found  her  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room,_  where  the  great  old-fashioned  window,  almost  as  large  as 
the  side  of  the  room,  was  opened  to  the  summer  scents  of  the 
garden  at  the  back  of  the  house.  Her  father  and  mother  were 
gone  to  a  party,  and  the  rest  were  all  out  with  the  butterflies. 

"  Dear  !  your  eyelids  are  red." 

"Are  they?"  said  Rosamond.  "I  wonder  why."  It  was  not  in 
her  nature  to  pour  forth  wishes  or  grievances.  They  only  came 
forth  gracefully  on  solicitation. 

"As  if  you  could  hide  it  from  me!"  said  Lydgate,  laying  his 
hand  tenderly  on  both  of  hers.  "  Don't  I  see  a  tiny  drop  on  one 
of  the  lashes  ?  Things  trouble  you,  and  you  don't  tell  me.  That 
is  unloving." 

"Why  should  I  tell  you  what  you  cannot  alter?  They  are 
everyday  things  : — perhaps  they  have  been  a  little  worse  lately." 

"  Family  annoyances.     Don't  fear  speaking.     I  guess  them." 

"  Papa  has  been  more  irritable  lately.  Fred  makes  him  angry, 
and  this  morning  there  was  a  fresh  quarrel  because  Fred  threatens 
to  throw  his  whole  education  away,  and  do  something  quite  be- 
neath him.     And  I)esides " 
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Rosamond  hesitated,  and  her  cheeks  were  •gathering  a  slight 
flush.  Lydgate  had  never  seen  her  in  trouble  since  the  morning 
of  their  engagement,  and  he  had  never  felt  so  passionately  toAvards 
her  as  at  this  moment.  He  kissed  the  hesitating  lips  gently,  as  if 
to  encourage  them. 

"I  feel  that  papa  is  not  quite  pleased  about  our  engagement," 
llosamond  continued,  almost  in  a  whisper;  "and  he  said  last 
night  that  he  should  certainly  speak  to  you  and  say  it  must  be 
given  up." 

"Will  you  give  it  up?"  said  Lydgate,  with  quick  energy — 
almost  angrily. 

"  I  never  give  up  anything  tliat  I  clioose  to  do,"  said  Rosamond, 
reco\'ering  her  calmness  at  the  touching  of  this  cord. 

"  God  bless  you  ! "  said  Lydgate,  kissing  her  again.  This  con- 
stancy of  purpose  in  the  I'ight  place  was  adorable.     He  went  on  : — 

"  It  is  too  late  now  for  your  father  to  say  that  our  engagement 
must  be  given  up.  You  are  of  age,  and  I  claim  you  as  mine.  If 
anything  is  done  to  make  you  unhappy, — that  is  a  reason  for 
hastening  our  marriage." 

An  unmistakable  delight  shone  forth  from  the  blue  eyes  that 
met  his,  and  the  radiance  seemed  to  light  up  all  his  future  with 
mild  sunshine.  Ideal  happiness  (of  the  kind  known  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  in  which  you  are  invited  to  step  from  the  labour  and 
discord  of  the  street  into  a  paradise  where  everything  is  given 
to  you  and  nothing  claimed)  seemed  to  be  an  afl'air  of  a  few 
weeks'  waiting,  more  or  less. 

"Why  should  we  defer  it?"  he  said,  with  ardent  insistence.  "I 
liave  taken  the  house  now  :  everything  else  can  soon  be  got  ready 
— can  it  not  ?  You  will  not  mind  about  new  olothes.  Those  can 
be  bought  afterwards." 

"  What  original  notions  you  clever  men  have  ! "  said  Rosamond, 
dimpling  with  more  thorough  laughter  than  usual  at  this  humor- 
ous incongruity.  "  This  is  the  tirst  time  I  ever  heard  of  wedding- 
clothes  being  bought  after  marriage." 

"  But  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  would  insist  on  my  waiting 
months  for  the  sake  of  clothes  ? "  said  Lydgate,  half  thinking  that 
Rosamond  was  tormenting  him  prettily,  and  half  fearing  that  she 
really  shrank  from  speedy  marriage.  "  Remember,  we  are  looking 
forward  to  a  better  sort  of  happiness  even  than  this — being  con- 
tinually together,  independent  of  others,  and  ordering  our  lives 
as  we  will.  Come,  dear,  tell  me  how  soon  you  can  be  altogether 
mine." 

There  was  a  serious  pleading  in  Lydgate's  tone,  as  if  he  felt 
that  she  would  be  injuring  him  by  any  fantastic  delays.  Rosa- 
mond became  serious  too,  and  slightly  meditative ;  in  fact,  she 
was  going  through  many  intricacies  of  lace-edging  and  hosiery 
and  petticoat-tucking,  in  order  to  give  an  answer  that  would  at 
least  be  ai^proximative. 

"  Six  weeks  would  be  ample  —  say  so,  Rosamond,"  insisted 
Lydgate,  releasing  her  hands  to  put  his  arm  gently  round  her. 

One  little  hand  immediately  went  to  pat  her  hair,  while  she 
gave  her  neck  a  meditative  turn,  and  then  said  sei'iously — 
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"  There  would  be  the  house-linen  and  the  furniture  to  be  pre- 
pared.    Still,  mamma  coidd  see  to  tliose  while  we  were  awaj'." 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure.     We  must  ))e  away  a  week  or  so." 

"  Oh,  more  than  that ! "  said  liosamond,  earnestly.  She  was 
thinking  of  her  evening  dresses  for  the  visit  to  Sir  Godwin 
Jjydgate's,  which  she  had  long  been  secretly  hoping  for  as  a 
delightful  emploj'ment  of  at  least  one  quarter  of  the  honeymoon, 
even  if  she  deferred  her  introduction  to  the  uncle  who  vflas  a 
doctor  of  divinity  (also  a  pleasing  though  sober  kind  of  rank, 
when  sustained  by  blood).  She  looked  at  her  lover  with  some 
wondering  remonstrance  as  she  spoke,  and  he  readily  understood 
that  she  might  wish  to  lengthen  the  sweet  time  of  double  solitude. 

"Whatever  you  wish,  my  darling,  when  the  day  is  fixed.  But 
let  us  take  a  decided  course,  and  jout  an  end  to  any  discomfort 
you  may  be  suftering.  Six  weeks  ! — 1  am  sure  they  would  be 
ample." 

"I  could  certainly  hasten  the  work,"  said  Rosamond.  "Will 
you,  then,  mention  it  to  papa? — I  think  it  would  be  better  to 
write  to  him."  She  blushed  and  looked  at  him  as  the  garden 
Howers  look  at  us  when  we  walk  forth  happily  among  them  in 
the  transcendent  evening  light :  is  there  not  a  soul  beyond  utter- 
ance, half  nymph,  half  child,  in  those  delicate  petals  which  glow 
and  l)reathe  about  the  centres  of  deep  colour  ? 

He  touched  her  ear  and  a  little  bit  of  neck  under  it  with  his 
lips,  and  they  sat  quite  still  for  many  minutes  which  flowed  by 
them  like  a  small  gurgling  brook  with  the  kisses  of  the  sun  upon 
it.  Rosamond  thought  that  no  one  could  be  more  in  love  than 
she  was  ;  and  Lydgate  thought  that  after  all  his  wild  mistakes 
and  absurd  credulity,  he  had  found  perfect  womanhood^felt  as 
if  already  breathed  upon  by  exquisite  wedded  affection  such  as 
would  be  bestowed  bj^  an  accomplished  creature  who  venerated 
his  high  musings  and  momentous  labours  and  would  never  inter- 
fere with  them  ;  who  would  create  order  in  the  home  and  accounts 
with  still  magic,  yet  keep  her  fingers  ready  to  touch  the  lute  and 
transform  life  into  romance  at  any  moment ;  who  was  instructed 
to  the  true  womanly  limit  and  not  a  hair's-breadth  beyond — docile, 
therefore,  and  ready  to  cai-ry  out  behests  which  came  from  beyond 
that  limit.  It  was  plainer  now  than  ever  that  his  notion  of  re- 
maining much  longer  a  bachelor  had  been  a  mistake  :  marriage 
would  not  be  an  obstruction  but  a  furtherance.  And  liap])ening 
the  next  day  to  accompany  a  jiatient  to  Brassing,  he  saw  a  dinner- 
service  there  which  struck  him  as  so  exactly  the  right  thing  that 
he  bought  it  at  once.  It  saved  time  to  do  these  things  just  when 
you  thought  of  them,  and  Lydgate  hated  ugly  crockery.  The 
dinner-service  in  question  was  expensive,  but  that  might  be  in 
the  nature  of  dinner-services.  Furnishing  was  necessarily  ex- 
pensive ;  but  then  it  had  to  be  done  only  once. 

"It  mu.st  be  lovely,"  said  Mrs  Vincy,  when  Lydgate  mentioned 
his  purchase  with  some  descriptive  touches.  "Just  what  Rosy 
ought  to  have.     I  trust  in  heaven  it  won't  be  broken  ! " 

"  One  must  hire  servants  who  will  not  break  things,"  said 
Lydgate.     (Certainly,  this  was  reasoning  with  an  imperfect  vision 
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of  sequences.  But  at  that  period  there  was  no  sort  of  reasoning 
which  was  not  more  or  less  sanctioned  by  men  of  science.) 

Of  course  it  was  unnecessary  to  defer  the  mention  of  anything 
to  mamma,  who  did  not  readily  take  views  that  were  not  cheerful, 
and  being  a  happy  wife  herself,  had  hardly  any  feeling  but  pride 
in  her  daughter's  marriage.  But  Rosamond  had  good  r-easons  for 
suggesting  to  Lydgate  that  papa  should  be  appealed  to  in  writing. 
She  prepared  for  the  arrival  of  the  letter  by  walking  with  her 
papa  to  the  warehouse  the  next  morning,  and  telling  him  on  the 
way  that  ^Ir  Lydgate  wished  to  be  married  soon. 

"Nonsense,  my  dear!"  said  Mr  Vincy.  "What  has  he  got  to 
marry  on  ?  You'd  much  better  give  up  the  engagement.  I've 
told  you  so  i^retty  plainly  before  this.  What  have  you  had  such 
an  education  for,  if  you  are  to  go  and  marry  a  poor  man  ?  It's  a 
cruel  thing  for  a  father  to  see." 

"Mr  Lydgate  is  not  poor,  pai:>a.  He  bought  Mr  Peacock's 
practice,  which,  they  say,  is  worth  eight  or  nine  hundred  a-year." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  !  What's  buying  a  practice  ?  He  might  as 
well  buy  next  year's  swallows.     It'll  all  slip  through  his  fingers." 

"  On  the  contrary,  papa,  he  will  increase  the  practice.  See  how 
he  has  been  called  in  by  the  Chettams  and  Casaubons." 

"  I  hope  he  knows  I  shan't  give  anything — with  this  disappoint- 
ment about  Fred,  and  Parliament  going  to  be  dissolved,  and 
machine-breaking  everywhere,  and  an  election  coming  on " 

"  Dear  papa  !  what  can  that  have  to  do  with  my  marriage  ?" 

"  A  pretty  deal  to  do  with  it !  We  may  all  be  ruined  for  what 
I  know — the  country's  in  that  state  !  Some  say  it's  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  be  hanged  if  I  don't  think  it  looks  like  it !  Anyhow, 
it's  not  a  time  for  me  to  be  drawing  money  out  of  my  business, 
and  I  should  wish  Lydgate  to  know  that." 

"I  am  sure  he  expects  nothing,  papa.  And  he  has  such  very 
high  connections  :  he  is  sure  to  rise  in  one  way  or  another.  He  is 
engaged  in  making  scientific  discoveries." 

Mr  Vincy  was  silent. 

"  I  cannot  give  up  my  only  prospect  of  happiness,  papa.  Mr 
Lydgate  is  a  gentleman.  I  could  never  love  any  one  who  was 
not  a  perfect  gentleman.  You  would  not  like  me  to  go  into  a 
consumption,  as  Arabella  Hawley  did.  And  you  know  that  I 
never  change  my  mind." 

Again  papa  was  silent. 

"  Promise  me,  papa,  that  you  will  consent  to  what  we  wish.  We 
shall  never  give  each  other  up  ;  and  you  know  that  you  have 
always  objected  to  long  courtships  and  late  marriages." 

There  was  a  little  more  urgency  of  this  kind,  till  Mr  Vincy  said, 
"  Well,  well,  child,  he  must  write  to  me  first  before  I  can  answer 
him," — and  Rosamond  was  certain  that  she  had  gained  her  point. 

]\Ir  Vincy's  answer  consisted  chiefly  in  a  demand  that  Lydgate 
.should  insure  his  life— a  demand  immediately  conceded.  This  was 
a  delightfully  reassuring  idea  supposing  that  Lydgate  died,  but 
in  the  meantime  not  a  self-supporting  idea.  However,  it  seemed 
to  make  everything  comfortable  about  Rosamond's  marriage ; 
and  the  necessary  purchases  Avent  on  with  much   spirit.      Not 
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without  prudential  considerations,  however.  A  bride  (who  is 
joing  to  visit  at  a  baronet's)  must  have  a  few  first-rate  pocket- 
landkerchiefs  ;  but  beyond  the  absolutely  necessary  half-dozen, 
Rosamond  contented  herself  without  the  very  highest  style  of 
smbroidery  and  Valenciennes.  Lydgate  also,  finding  that  his 
um  of  eight  hundred  pounds  had  been  considerably  reduced 
ince  he  had  come  to  Middlemarch,  restrained  his  inclination  for 
ome  plate  of  an  old  pattern  which  was  shown  to  him  when  he 
vent  into  Kibble's  establishment  at  Brassing  to  buy  forks  and 
poons.  He  was  too  proud  to  act  as  if  he  presupposed  that  Mr 
hncy  would  advance  money  to  provide  furniture ;  and  though, 
ince  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  pay  for  everything  at  once, 
ome  bills  would  be  left  standing  over,  he  did  not  waste  time  in 
onjecturing  how  much  his  father-in-law  would  give  in  the  form 
if  dowry,  to  make  payment  easy.  He  was  not  going  to  do  any- 
hing  extravagant,  but  the  requisite  things  must  be  bought,  and 
t  would  be  bad  economy  to  buy  them  of  a  poor  quality.  All 
hese  matters  were  by  the  b3^  Lydgate  foresaw  that  science  and 
lis  profession  were  the  objects  he  should  alone  pursue  enthusi- 
astically ;  but  he  could  not  imagine  himself  pursuing  them  in 
uch  a  home  as  Wrench  had — the  doors  all  open,  the  oil-cloth 
vorn,  the  children  in  soiled  pinafores,  and  lunch  lingering  in  the 
orm  of  bones,  black-handled  knives,  and  willow-pattern.  But 
Vrench  had  a  wretched  lymphatic  wife  who  made  a  mummy  of 
lerself  indoors  in  a  large  shawl ;  and  he  must  have  altogether 
)egun  with  an  ill-chosen  domestic  apparatus. 

Rosamond,  however,  was  on  her  side  much  occupied  with  con- 
ectures,  though  her  quick  imitative  perception  warned  her  against 
)etraying  them  too  crudely. 

"  I  shall  like  so  much  to  know  your  family,"  she  said  one  day, 
vhen  the  wedding  journey  was  being  discussed.  "We  might  per- 
laps  take  a  direction  that  would  allow  us  to  see  them  as  we 
eturned.     Which  of  your  uncles  do  you  like  best  ? " 

"  Oh, — my  uncle  Godwin,  I  think.  He  is  a  good-natured  old 
ellow." 

"  You  were  constantly  at  his  house  at  Quallingham,  when  you 
vere  a  boy,  were  you  not  ?  I  should  so  like  to  see  the  old  spot 
bud  everything  you  were  used  to.  Does  he  know  you  are  going 
o  be  married  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Lydgate,  carelessly,  turning  in  his  chair  and  rubbing 
lis  hair  up. 

"  Do  send  him  word  of  it,  you  naughty  undutif ul  nephew.  He 
vill  perhaps  ask  you  to  take  me  to  Quallingham  ;  ancl  then  you 
loulcl  show  me  about  the  grounds,  and  I  could  imagine  you  there 
vhen  you  were  a  l)oy.  Remember,  you  see  me  in  my  home,  just 
LS  it  has  been  since  I  was  a  child.  It  is  not  fair  that  I  should 
)e  so  ignorant  of  yours.  But  perhaps  you  would  be  a  little 
tshamed  of  me.     I  forgot  that." 

Ly§lgate  smiled  at  her  tenderly,  and  really  accepted  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  proud  pleasure  of  showing  so  charming  a  bride 
vas  worth  some  trouble.  And  now  he  came  to  think  of  it,  he 
v^ould  like  to  see  the  old  spots  with  Rosamond. 

B 
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"  I  will  write  to  him,  then.     But  my  cousins  are  bores." 
It   seemed  magniticent  to  Rosamond   to  be  able  to  speak  so 
slightingly  of  a  baronet's  family,  and  she  felt  much  contentment 
in  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  estimate  them  contemptuously  on 
her  own  account. 

But  mamma  was  near  spoiling  all,  a  day  or  two  later,  by  saying — 
"  I  hope  your  uncle  Sir  Godwin  will  not  look  down  on  Bosy,  Mr 
Lydgate.     I  should  think  he  would  do  something  handsome.     A 
thousand  or  two  can  be  nothing  to  a  baronet." 

"  ]\Iamma  ! "  said  Bosamond,  blushing  deeply ;  and  Lydgate 
pitied  her  so  much  that  he  remained  silent  and  went  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room  to  examine  a  print  curiously,  as  if  he  had  been 
absent-minded.  IMamma  had  a  little  filial  lecture  afterwai-ds,  and 
was  docile  as  usual.  But  Bosamond  reflected  that  if  any  of  those 
high-bred  cousins  who  were  bores,  .should  be  induced  to  visit 
iMiddlemarch,  they  would  see  many  things  in  her  own  family  which 
might  shock  them.  Hence  it  seemed  desirable  that  Lj'dgate  should 
by-and-by  get  some  first-rate  position  elsewhere  than  in  Middle- 
march  ;  and  this  could  hardly  be  diflicult  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who  had  a  titled  uncle  and  could  make  discoveries.  Lydgate,  you 
perceive,  had  talked  fervidly  to  Bosamond  of  his  hopes  as  to  the 
highest  uses  of  his  life,  and  had  found  it  delightful  to  be  listened 
to  by  a  creature  who  would  bring  him  the  sweet  furtherance  of 
satisfying  aft'ection — beauty — repose — such  help  as  our  thoughts 
get  from  the  summer  sky  and  the  flower-fringed  meadows. 

Lydgate  relied  much  on  the  psychological  difference  between 
what  for  the  sake  of  variety  I  will  call  goose  and  gander  :  especi- 
ally on  the  innate  submissiveness  of  the  goose  as  beautifully 
corresponding  to  the  strength  of  the  gander. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

"  Thrice  liappy  she  that  is  so  well  assured 

Unto  herself,  and  settled  so  in  Iieart, 

That  neither  will  for  better  be  allured 

Ne  fears  to  worse  with  any  chance  to  start, 

But  like  a  steddy  ship  dotli  strongly  part 

The  raging  waves,  and  keeps  her  course  aright ; 

Ne  aught  for  tempest  doth  from  it  depart, 

Ne  aught  for  fairer  weather's  false  delight. 

Such  self-assurance  need  not  fear  the  spight 

Of  grudging  foes  ;  ne  favour  seek  of  friends  ; 

But  in  the  stay  of  her  own  stedfast  might 

Neither  to  one  herself  nor  other  bends. 
Most  hajijiy  she  that  most  assured  doth  rest, 
But  he  most  happy  who  such  one  loves  best." 

—Spenser. 

The  doubt  hinted  by  Mr  Vincy  whether  it  were  only  the  general 
election  or  the  end  of  the  world  that  was  coming  on,  now  that 
George  the  Fourth  was  dead,  Parliament  dissolved,  Wellington 
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ind  Peel  generally  depi-eciated  and  the  new  King  apologetic,  was 
I  feeble  type  of  the  uncertainties  in  provincial  opinion  at  that 
;inie.  With  the  glowworm  lights  of  country  places,  how  could 
nen  see  which  were  their  own  thoughts  in  the  confusion  of  a 
Fory  ^linistry  passing  Liberal  measures,  of  Tory  nobles  and 
^lectors  being  anxious  to  return  Liberals  rather  than  friends  of 
jhe  recreant  Ministers,  and  of  outcries  for  remedies  which  seemed 
:o  have  a  mysteiiously  remote  bearing  on  private  interest,  and 
svere  made  suspicious  l:)y  the  advocacy  of  disagreeable  neighbours  ? 
Buyers  of  the  JMiddlemarch  newspapers  found  themselves  in  an 
momalous  position  :  during  the  agitation  on  the  Catholic  Ques- 
tion many  had  given  up  the  '  Eita^eer* — which  had  a  motto  from 
l^harles  James  Fox  and  was  in  the  van  of  progress — because  it 
lad  taken  Peel's  side  about  the  Papists,  and  had  thus  blotted  its 
Liberalism  with  a  toleration  of  Jesuitry  and  Baal ;  but  they  were  . 
ll-satisfied  with  the  '  Ti:iu»pet,'  which — since  its  blasts  against 
tiome,  and  in  the  general  tlaccidity  of  the  public  mind  (nobody 
icnowing  who  would  support  whom)  —  had  become  feeble  in  its 
blowing. 

It  was  a  time,  according  to  a  noticeable  article  in  the  '  Pioneer,' 
when  the  crying  needs  of  the  country  might  well  counteract  a 
reluctance  to  public  action  on  the  part  of  men  whose  minds  had 
rrom  long  experience  acquired  bi^eadth  as  well  as  concentration, 
lecision  of  judgment  as  well  as  tolerance,  dispassionateness  as 
ivell  as  energy — in  fact,  all  those  qualities  which  in  the  melan- 
choly experience  of  mankind  have  been  the  least  disposed  to 
share  lodgings. 

Mr  Hiickbutt,  whose  fluent  speech  was  at  that  time  floating 
thore  widely  than  usual,  and  leaving  much  uncertainty  as  to  its 
ultimate  channel,  was  heard  to  say  in  Mr  Hawley's  office  that  the 
irticle  in  question  "emanated"  from  Brooke  of  TijDton,  and  that 
Brooke  had  secretly  bought  the  '  Pioneer '  some  months  ago. 

"  That  means  mischief,  eh  ? "  said  Mr  Hawley.  "  He's  got  the 
freak  of  being  a  popular  man  now,  after  dangling  about  like  a 
stray  tortoise.  So  much  the  worse  for  him.  I've  had  my  eye 
nn  him  for  some  time.  He  shall  be  prettily  pumped  upon.  He's 
a  damned  bad  landlord.  What  business  has  an  old  county  man 
to  come  currying  favour  with  a  low  set  of  dark-blue  freemen  ?  As 
to  his  paper,  I  only  hope  he  may  do  the  writing  himself.  It  would 
be  worth  our  paying  for." 

"  I  understand  he  has  got  a  very  brilliant  young  fellow  to  edit 
it,  who  can  write  the  highest  style  of  leading  article,  quite  equal 
to  anything  in  the  London  papers.  And  he  means  to  take  very 
high  ground  on  Reform." 

"  Let  Brooke  reform  his  rent-roll.  He's  a  cursed  old  screw,  and 
the  buildings  all  over  his  estate  are  going  to  rack.  I  suppose  this 
young  fellow  is  some  loose  fish  from  London." 

"  His  name  is  Ladislaw.     He  is  said  to  be  of  foreign  extraction." 

"  I  know  the  sort,"  said  Mr  Hawley  ;  "  some  emissary.  Hell 
begin  with  flourishing  about  the  Rights  of  Man  and  end  with 
murdering  a  wench.     That's  the  style." 

"You  must  concede  that  there  are  abuses,  Hawley,"  said  Mr 
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Hackbutfc,  foreseeing  some  political  disagreement  with  his  family 
lawyer.  "  I  myself  should  never  favour  immoderate  views — in 
fact  I  take  my  stand  with  Huskisson  —  but  I  cannot  blind  my- 
self to  the  consideration  that  the  non- representation   of  large 

towns " 

"  Large  towns  be  damned  ! "  said  Mr  Hawley,  impatient  of  ex- 

Eosition.  "  I  know  a  little  too  much  about  IMiddlemarch  elections, 
et  'em  quash  every  pocket  borough  to-morrow,  and  bring  in  every 
mushroom  town  in  the  kingdom— they'll  only  increase  the  expense 
of  getting  into  Parliament.     I  go  upon  facts." 

j\Ir  Hawley's  disgust  at  the  notion  of  the  '  Pioneer '  being  edited 
by  an  emissary,  and  of  Brooke  becoming  actively  political — as  if 
a  tortoise  of  desultoi-y  pursuits  should  protrude  its  small  head 
ambitiously  and  become  rampant — was  hardly  equal  to  the  annoy- 
ance felt  by  some  members  of  ^Ir  Brooke's  own  family.  The  result 
had  oozed  forth  gradually,  like  the  discovery  that  your  neighbour 
has  set  up  an  unpleasant  kind  of  manufacture  which  will  be 
permanently  under  your  nostrils  without  legal  remedy.  The 
'Pioneer'  had  been  secretly  bought  even  before  Will  Ladisla.w's 
arrival,  the  expected  opportunity  having  offered  itself  in  the 
readiness  of  the  proprietor  to  part  w4th  a  valua1)le  property  which 
did  not  pay  ;  and  in  the  interval  since  Mr  Brooke  had  vrritten  his 
invitation,  those  germinal  ideas  of  making  his  mind  tell  ujDon 
the  world  at  large  which  had  been  present  in  him  from  his 
younger  years,  but  had  hitherto  lain  in  some  obstruction,  had 
been  sprouting  under  cover. 

The  development  was  much  furthered  bj^  a  delight  in  his  guest 
which  proved  greater  even  than  he  had  anticipated.  For  it  seemed 
that  Will  was  not  only  at  home  in  all  those  artistic  and  literary 
subjects  which  j\Ir  Brooke  had  gone  into  at  one  time,  but  that 
he  was  strikingly  ready  at  seizing  the  points  of  the  political 
situation,  and  dealing  with  them  in  that  large  spirit  which,  aided 
by  adequate  memory,  lends  itself  to  quotation  and  general  effective- 
ness of  treatment. 

"  He  seems  to  me  a  kind  of  Shelley,  you  know,"  ]\Ir  Brooke  took 
an  opportunity  of  saj'ing,  for  the  gratification  of  Mr  Casaubon. 
"I  don't  mean  as  to  anything  objectionable — laxities  or  atheism, 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  you  know — Ladislaw's  sentiments  in 
every  way  I  am  sure  are  good — indeed,  we  were  talking  a  great 
deal  together  last  night.  But  he  has  the  same  sort  of  enthusiasm 
for  liberty,  freedom,  emancipation — a  tine  thing  under  guidance — 
under  guidance,  you  know.  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  put  him 
on  the  right  tack  ;  and  I  am  the  more  pleased  because  he  is 
a  relation  of  yours,  Casaubon." 

If  the  right  tack  implied  anything  more  precise  than  the  rest 
of  Mr  Brooke's  speech,  Mr  Casaubon  silently  hoped  that  it  re- 
ferred to  some  occupation  at  a  great  distance  from  Lowick.  H«- 
had^dislik-etl-Will  while  he  helloed  him,  but  he  had  begun  to  dis- 
like ldiii_still_more  Jiow^that^Williiad  declioedJlis  help.  That  is 
the  way  with  us  when  we  have  any  u]ieaay-4ealousy  in  our  dis- 
position :  if  our  talents  are  chieffy  of  the  burrowing  kind,  our 
honey-sipping  cousin  (whom  we  have  grave  reasons  for  objecting 
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to)  is  likely  to  have  a  secret  contempt  for  us,  and  any  one  who 
admires  him  passes  an  oblique  criticism  on  ourselves.  Having 
the  scruples  of  rectitude  in  our  souls,  we  are  above  the  meanness 
of  injuring  him^rather  we  meet  all  his  claims  on  us  by  active 
benefits  ;  and  the  drawing  of  cheques  for  him,  being  a  superiority 
which  he  must  recognise,  gives  our  bitterness  a  milder  infusion. 
Now  j\Ir  Casaubon  had  been  deprived  of  that  superiority  (as  any- 
thing more  than  a  remembrance)  in  a  sudden,  capricious  manner. 
His  antipathy  to  Will  did  not  spring  from  the  common  jealousy 
of  a  winter-worn  husband  :  it  was  something  deeper,  bred  by  his 
lifelong  claims  and  discontents ;  but  Dorothea,  now  that  she  was 
present — Dorothea,  as  a  young  wife  who  herself  had  shown  an 
oH'ensive  cajDability  of  criticism,  necessarily  gave  concentration  to 
the  uneasiness  which  had  before  been  vague. 

Will  Ladislaw  on  his  side  felt  that  his  dislike  was  flourishing  at 
the  expense  of  his  gratitude,  and  spent  much  inward  discourse  in 
justifying  the  dislike.  Casaubon  hated  him — he  knew  that  very 
well ;  on  his  hrst  entrance  he  could  discern  a  bitterness  in  the 
mouth  and  a  venom  in  the  glance  which  would  almost  justify 
declaring  war  in  spite  of  past  benefits.  He  was  much  obliged  to 
Casaubon  in  the  past,  but  really  the  act  of  marrying  this  wife  was 
a  set-otr  against  the  ol>ligation.  It  was  a  question  whether  grati- 
tude which  refers  to  what  is  done  for  one's  self  ought  not  to  give 
way  to  indignation  at  what  is  done  against  another.  j^adjCasaubon 
had  done  a.  wrong  to  Dorothea  in  marrying  her.  A  man  was 
bound  to  know  himself  better  than  that,  and  if  he  chose  to  grow 
grey  crunching  bones  in  a  cavern,  he  had  no  business  to  be  luring 
a  girl  into  his  comjjanionship.  "jtis-the  most  horrible  of  virgin- 
sacritices,"  said  Will ;  and  he  painted  to  himself  what  were  Doro- 
£liea's  inwai'd  sorrows  as  if  he  had  been  writing  a  choi'ic  Avail. 
But  he  would  never  lose  sight  of  her  :  he  would  watch  over  her — 
if  he  gave  up  everything  else  in  life  he  would  watch  over  her,  and 
she  should  know  that  she  had  one  slave  in  the  woi'ld.  Will  had — 
to  use  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  phrase — a  "passionate  prodigality^' 
of  statement  both  to  himself  and  others.  The  simple  truth  was 
that  nothing  then  invited  him  so  strongly  as  the  presence  of 
Dorothea. 

Invitations  of  the  formal  kind  had  been  wanting,  however,  for 
Will  had  never  been  asked  to  go  to  Lowick.  ]\Ir  Brooke,  indeed, 
confident  of  doing  everything  agreeable  which  Casaubon,  poor 
fellow,  was  too  much  absorbed  to  think  of,  had  arranged  to  bring 
Ladislaw  to  Lowick  several  times  (not  neglecting  meanwhile  to 
introduce  him  elsewhere  on  every  opportunity  as  "a  young  relative 
of 'Casaubon's  ").  And  though  Will  had  not  seen  Dorothea  alone, 
their  interviews  had  been  enough  to  restore  her-formfiiLsense  of 
young  comiDanionsliipjvvith  QJne  who  was  cleverer  than  herself,  yet 
seemed  ready  to  be  swayed  byjier.  Poor  Dorothea  before  her 
ni{irriage"ha;d"never^ound  much  room  in  other  minds  for  what 
she  cared  most  to  say ;  and  she  had  not,  as  we  know,  enjoyed  her 
husband's  superior  instruction  so  much  as  she  had  -expected.  If 
she  spoke  with  any  keenness  of  interest  to  ]\Ir  Casaubon,  liQ^heard 
her  with  an  air  ol  patience  as  if  she  had  given  a  quotation  from 
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f.hp.  Dp.lppjjTRjfaTTTiHartn  him  from  his  tender  years,  and  sometimes 

mentionetPcurtly   wTmt^  ancient  sects   or  "personages    had    held 

similar  ideas,  as  if  there  were  too  much  of  that  sort;^  in  stock 

already ;    at   other   times   he   would    inform  han  that   she   was 

r*    fl  mistaken,  and  reassert  what  her  remark  had  questioned. 

I       ■      But  Will_Ladislaw  always  seemed  to  see  more  in  ^vhat"she  said 

I    -J  than  sKeTEerself  saw.     Dorothea  had  little  vanity,  but  she  had  the' 

1      I  ardent  woman'stn£ed^J:^-rule  beneficently  by  making  the  iox-pf 

W  I  anotlier-SQul.     Hence  the  mere  chajice-Qf-^;ooing~WTtl  occaBionally 

was  like  a  luaettc  opened  in  the  wall -ef-her -prison,  giving  her  a 

gUmj-isp  nf  the  snnny  air ;  and  this  pleasure  began  to  niillify  her 

original  alarm   at   what    her    husband    might    think    about    the 

introduction  of  Will  as  her  uncle's  guest.     On  this  subject  Mr 

Casaubon  had  remained  dumb. 

But  Will  wanted  to  talk  with  Dorothea  alone,  and  was  imiDatient 
of  slow  circumstance.  However  slight  the  terrestrial  intercourse 
between  Dante  and  Beatrice  or  Petrarch  and  Laura,  time  changes 
the  pr'7portio"  i^^  thing^^  and  in  later  days  it  is  preferable  to  have 
fewer  sonnets  and  more_cmiiBfsation.  Necessity  excused  strata- 
gem, but  stratagem  was  limited  by  the  dread  of  offending  Doi'othea. 
He  found  out  at  last  that  he  wanted  to  take  a  particular  sketch 
at  Lowick  ;  and  one  morning  when  i\Ir  Brooke  had  to  drive  along 
the  Lowick  road  on  his  way  to  the  county  town.  Will  asked  to  be 
set  down  with  his  sketch-book  and  camp-stool  at  Lowick,  and 
without  announcing  himself  at  the  ^lanor  settled  himself  to  sketch 
in  a  position  where  he  must  see  Dorothea  if  she  came  out  to  walk 
— and  he  knew  that  she  usually  walked  an  hour  in  the  morning. 

But  the  stratagem  was  defeated  by  the  weather.  Clouds 
gathered  with  treacherous  quickness,  the  rain  came  down,  and 
Will  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  house.  He  intended,  on 
the  strength  of  relationshij),  to  go  into  the  drawing-room  and  wait 
there  without  being  announced  ;  and  seeing  his  old  acquaintance 
the  butler  in  the  hall,  he  said,  "Don't  mention  that  I  am  here, 
Pratt ;  I  will  wait  till  luncheon ;  I  know  Mr  Casaulwn  does  not 
like  to  be  disturbed  when  he  is  in  the  library." 

"  Master  is  out,  sir ;  there's  only  Mrs  Casaubon  in  the  library. 
I'd  better  tell  her  you're  here,  sir,"  sa,id  Pratt,-a  red-cheeked-man 
-given  to  4ively  converse  with  Tantripp,  and  often  agreeing  with 
•her  that  it  mvist  be  dull  for  Madam. 

"  Oh,  very  well  ;  this  confounded  rain  has  hindered  me  from 
sketching,"  said  Will,  feeling  so  hapjjy  that  he  affected  indifference 
with  delightful  ease. 

In  another  minute  he  was  in  the  library,  and  Dorothea  was 
meeting  him  with  her  sweet  unconstrained  smile. 

"  ]\Ir  Casaubon  has  gone  to  the  archdeacon's,"  she  said,  at  once. 
"I  don't  know  whether  he  will  be  at  home  again  long  before 
dinner.  He  was  uncertain  how  long  he  should  be.  Did  you  want 
to  say  anj^thing  particular  to  him  '!" 

"No  ;  I  came  to  sketch,  but  the  rain  drove  me  in.     Else  I  would 
not  have  disturbed  you  yet.     I  sujiposed  that  ]\Ir  Casaubon  was 
here,  and  I  know  he  dislikes  interruption  at  this  hour." 
^      'i^am  indebted  to  the  rain,  then.     I--aixi  so  glad -to^ee-you." 
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3orotliea  uttered  these  coiniuon  words  with  the  simple  sincerity 
)f  --m  'ii'h;i,ppy  child,  visited  ut  school. 

"  "  J^jxiall^LGame  for  tliB  chance  of  seeing  you  alone,"  said  Will, 
uysteriously  forced  to  be  just  as  simple  as  she  was.  He  could  not 
stay  to  ask  himself,  why  not ?  "I  wanted  to  talk  about  things, 
IS  we  did  in  Rome.  It  always  makes  a  diti'erence  when  other 
3eople  are  present." 

"  ysiPi."  said  Dorothea,  in  her  clear  full  tone  of  assent.  "  Sit 
lown."  She  seated  herself  on  a  daiLk._ottoinan  with  the  brown 
ioaks^jehmd  her,  looking  in  her  plain  dress,  of  some  thin  woollen- 
YJiitemafefiatr  without  a  single  ornament^^on  her  besides  her 
.vpdcliugzriug,  as  if  she  were  under  a  vow  to  be  ditierent  from  all 
)ther  women ;  and  Will  sat  down  opposite  her  at  two  yards' 
listance,  the  light  falling  on  his  bright  curls  and  delicate  but 
■ather  petulant  prohle,  with  its  defiant  curves  of  lip  and  chin. 
Each  looked  at  the  other  as  if  they  had  been  Jt3sxi-ilowet&-which 
lad  opened  then,  and  there.  Dorothea  for  the  moment  forgot  her 
lusband's  mysterious  irritation  against  Will :  it  seemed  fresh 
tvater  at  her  thirsty  li^Ds  to  speak  without  fear  to  the  one  person 
ivhom  she  had  found  receptive  ;  for  in  looking  backward  through 
jadness  she  exaggerated  a  jiast  solace. 

"  I  have  often  thought  that  I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  again," 
>he  said,  immediately.  "  It  seems  strange  to  me  how  many  things 
[  said  to  you." 

"  I  remember  them  all,"  said  Will,  with  the  unspeakable  content 
n  his  soul  of  feeling  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  creature 
worthy  to  be  pei'fectly  loved.  I  think  his  own  feelings  at  that 
iioment  were  perfect,  for  we  mortals  have  our  divine  moments, 
when  love  is  satisfied  in  the  completeness  of  the  beloved  object. 

"  I  have  tried  to  learn  a  great  deal  since  we  Avere  in  Rome,"  said 
Dorothea.  "  I  can  read  Latin  a  little,  and  I  am  beginning  to 
understand  just  a  little  Greek.  I  can  help  Mr  Casaubon  better 
now.  I  can  find  out  references  for  him  and  save  his  eyes  in  many 
ways.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  learned  ;  it  sppms  as  if  ppnplp 
vvere_worr|  nut.-QnJ-.hp,  way  to  great  thoughts,  and  can_jigver  enjoy 
fJKpm  bpf-aiiisp,  they -are  too  tired."  j. 

"  If  a  man  has  a  capacity  for  great  thoughts,  he  is  likely  to  over-  ¥ 
take  them   before   he   is   decrepit,"  said   Will,  with   irrepressible  * 
quickness.      But   through   certain   sensibilities   Dorothea  was  as 
quick  as  he,  and  seeing  her  face  change,  he  added,  immediately, 
"  But  it  is  quite  true  that  the  best  minds  have  been  sometimes 
overstrained  in  working  out  their  ideas." 

"  You  correct  me,"  said  Dorothea.  "  I  expressed  myself  ill. 
I  should  have  said  tliat  those  who  have  great  thoughts  get  too 
much  worn  in  working  them  out.  I  used  to  feel  aVjout  that,  even 
when  I  was  a  little  girl  ;  and  it  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  use 
I  should  like  to  make  of  my  life  would  be  to  help  some  one  who 
did  great  works,  so  that  his  burthen  might  l)e  lighter." 

Dorothea  was  led  on  to  this  bit  of  autobiograjDhy  without  any 
sense  of  making  a  revelation.  But  she  had  never  beforeijaid. any- 
thing to  Will  which  threw  so  strong  a  light  on  her  marriage.  He 
did  not  shrug  his  shoulders  ;  and  for  want  of  that  muscular  outlet 
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he  thought  the  more  irritably  of  ]ie;^.iitifii1  Jips  kissiiig  holy  skulls 
ancl  other  emptinesses  jjcclesiasticiiILy-enshrined.  Also  he  had  to 
take  care  that  his  speech  should  not  betray  that  thought. 

"  But  you  may  easily  carry  the  help  too  far,"  he  said,  "  and  get 
over-wrought  yourself.  A^^^e— you-oiot-too-niuclij^ut  up?  You 
already  look  paler.  It  would  be  better  for  Mr  Casaubcn  to  have 
a  secretary;  he  could  easily  get  a  man  who  would  do  half  his  work 
for  him.  It  would  save  him  more  effectually,  and  you  need  only 
help  him  in  lighter  ways." 

"  How  can  you  think  of  that  ? "  said  Dorothea,  in  a  tone  of 
earnest  remonstrance.  "L-shouhl-haTe-ittr-happinesa  if  I  did  not 
hfilp iiim-iojiis^ffiiirkr-  Wliat  could  I  do?  There  is  no  goocLto_he 
dniiR  in  T.owick.  The  only  thing  I  desire  is  to  help  him  more. 
And  he  objects  to  a  secretary  :  please  not  to  mention  that  again." 

"  Certainly  not,  now  I  know  your  feeling.  But  I  have  heard 
both  Mr  Brooke  and  Sir  James  Chettam  express  the  same  wish." 

"Yes,"  said  Dorothea,  "but  they  don't  understand — they  want 
me  to  be  a  great  deal  on  horseback,  and  have  the  garden  altered 
and  new  conservatories,  to  till  up  my  days.  I  thought  you  could 
understand  that  one's  mind  has  other  wants,"  she  added,  rather 
impatiently  —  "besides,  Mr  Casaubon  cannot  bear  to  hear  of  a 
secretary." 

"My  mistake  is  excusable,"  said  AVill.  "Jji_pld_days  I  used  to 
bear  ATr  Ca.sanbon  sppa.k  -asL^if^bp  lonkpd  forwai'd  ta liaviiig  a 
secretary.  Indeed  he  held  out  the  prospect  of  that  office  to  me. 
But  Lfcurngd-Out  to  berz^not^good  enough  for  it." 

Dorothea  was  trying  to  extract"  otdT  of  this  an  excuse  for  her 
husband's  evident  repulsion,  as  she  said,  with  a  playful  smile, 
"You  were  not  a  steady  worker  enough." 

"  No,"  said  Will,  shaking  his  head  backward  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  a  spirited  horse.  And  then,  the  old  in-itable  demon 
prompting  him  to  give  another  good  pinch  at  the  moth-wings  of 
poor  Mr  Casaubon's  glory,  lie  went  on,  ".^jid  I  have  seen  since 
that  Mr  Casaubon  does  not  like  any  one  to  ovei'look  his-wTH4£-.,aiiid 
know  thoroughly  what  he  is  doing.  He  is  to(j  doubtful — too 
uncertaitt-of  himself^  .X,mayjiotJje  good  Tor  much,  but  he  dislikes 
me  becausel  disagree_\vith  hiiJi." 

Will  was  not  witFout  his  intentions  to  be  always  generous,  but 
our  tongues  are  little  triggers  which  have  usually  been  pulled 
before  general  intentions  can  be  brought  to  bear.  And  it  was  too 
intolerable  that  Casaubon's  dislike  of  him  should  not  be  fairly 
accounted  for  to  Dorothea.  Yet  when  he  had  spoken  he  was 
rather  uneasy  as  to  the  eftect  on  her. 

But  Dorothea  was  strangely  quiet— not  iminediat©iy  indignant, 
as  she  had  been  on  a^ike  i?ccaskwi-in-R©me.  And  the  c^^i^sejay 
deejj.,  She  Avas  no  Jongei*  struggling  against  the  perception  pi 
facts,  but  adjusting  herself  to  their  clearest  perception  ;  and  now 
when  she  looked  steadily  at  her  husband's  failure,  still  more  at  his 
possible  consciousness  of  failure,  she  seemed  to  be  looking  along 
-the  one  tract  where  duty  became  tenderness.  Will's  want  of 
reticence  might  have  been  met  with  more  severity,  if  he  had 
not  already  been  rei:omuiended  to  her  mercy  by  her  husband's 
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lislike^-which  must  seem  hard  to  her  till  she  saw  better  reason 
ov  it. 

She  did  not  answer  at  once,  but  after  looking  down  ruminatingly 
he  said,  with  some  earnestness,  "  Mr  Casaubon  must  have  over- 
;ome  his  dislike  of  you  so  far  as  his  actions  were  concerned  :  and 
hat  is  admirable." 

"Yes;  he  has  shown  a  sense  of  justice  in  family  matters.  It 
vas  an  abominable  thing  that  my  grandraotlier  should  have  been 
lisinherited  because  she  made  what  they  called  a  mesalliance, 
hough  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  against  her  husband  except 
-hat  he  was  a  Polish  refugee  who  gave  lessons  for  his  bread." 

'^LjzishJLknew  all  about  her  ! "  said  Dorothea.  "^^wonderJiaw 
ihebore  thechange  from  we_alth  to  poverty ;  X  wonder  whether  she 
vas  happy  witli  her  husband  !     Do  you  know  much  about  them  ? " 

"  No  :  only  that  my  gi-andfather  was  a  patriot— a  bright  fellow 
—could  sjDeak  many  languages — musical — got  his  bread  by  teaching 
bll  sorts  of  things.  They  both  died  rather  early.  And  I  never 
aiew  much  of  my  father,  beyond  what  my  mother  told  me  ;  but  he 
nherited  the  musical  talents.  I  remember  his  slow  walk  and  his 
ong  thin  hands  ;  and  one  day  remains  with  me  when  he  was  lying 
11,  and  I  was  very  liungry,  and  had  only  a  little  bit  of  bread." 

"  Ah,  what  a  diii'erent  life  from  mine  ! "  said  Dorothea,  with  keen 
nterest,  clasiDing  her  hands  on  her  lajD.  "  I  have  always  had  too 
nuch  of  everything.  But  tell  me  how  it  was — Mr  Casaubon  could 
lot  have  known  about  you  then." 

"  No  ;  but  my  father  had  made  himself  known  to  i\Ir  Casaubon, 
md  that  was  my  last  hungry  day.  My  father  died  soon  after, 
md  my  mother  and  I  were  well  taken  care  of.  ^r  Casaubon 
ilways._.£S42ress]y  recognised  it  as  his  duty  to  take  care  of  us 
)ecause_pf  the  harsh  injustice  which  had  been  shown  to  his 
nothet's  sister,  ^ut  now  I  am  telling  you  what  is  not  new 
,o  you." 

In  his  inmost  soul  Will  was  conscious  of  wishing  to  tell  Dorothea 
.vhat  was  rather  new  even  in  his  own  construction  of  things — 
lamely,  that  Mr  Casaubon  had  never  done  more  than  pay  a  debt 
:,0wardj>Jiiig7*^^Wilt~wus"  much  too"^ood  a  fellow  to  be  easy^under  • 
he  sense  of  being  ungrateful.  And  when  gi-atitude  has  become  a 
natter  of  reasoning  there  are  many  ways  of  escaping  from  its  bonds. 

"  No,"  answered  Dorothea ;  "  INIr  Casaubon  has  always  avoided 
Iwelling  on  his  own  honourable  actions."  8he  did  not  feel  that 
ler  husband's  conduct  was  depreciated  ;  but  this  notion  of  what 
justice  had  required  in  his  relations  with  Will  Ladislaw  took 
strong  hold  on  her  mind.  After  a  moment's  pause,  she  added, 
'  He  had  never  told  me  that  he  supported  your  mother.  Is  she 
still  living?" 

"No;  she  died  by  an  accident— a  fall — four  years  ago.  It  is 
2urious  that  my  mother,  too,  ran  away  from  her  family,  but  not 
For  the  sake  of  her  husband.  She  never  would  tell  me  anything 
ibout  her  family,  except  that  she  forsook  them  to  get  her  own 
living — went_itiL-tlie  stage,  in  fact.  She  was  a  dark-eyed  creature, 
with  crisp  ringlets,  and  never  seemed  to  be  getting  old.  You 
see  I^pjne^oi  Jiebfijlious  blood  on  both  sides,"  Will  ended,  smiling 
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brightly  at  Dorothea,  while  she  was  still  looking  with  serious 
intentness  before  her,  Jik&-a  child  oooiag— a.  draiua^-lor  the 
first  tixue^ 

But  her  face,  too,  broke  into  a  smile  as  she  said,  "  That  is  your 
apology,  I  suppose,  for  having  yourself  been  rather  rebellious  ;  I 
mean,  "to  ^Ir  Casaubon's  wishes.  You  must  remember  that  you 
have  not  done  what  he  thought  best  for  you.  And  if  he  di.slikes 
you — you  were  speaking  of  dislike  a  little  while  ago — but  I  should 
i-atlier  say,  if  he  has  shown  any  painful  feelings  towards  you,  you 
must  consider  how  sensitive  he  has  become  from  the  wearing 
effect  of  study.  Perhaps,"  she  continued,  getting  into  a  pleading 
tone,  "  my  uncle  has  not  told  you  how  serious  Mr  Casaubon's  ill- 
ness was.  It  would  be  very  petty  of  us  who  are  well  and  can 
bear  things,  to  think  much  of  small  offences  from  those  who  carry 
a  weight  of  trial." 

"You  teach  me  better,"  said  Will.  "I  will  never  grumble  on 
that  subject  again."  Thecejwas  a  gentleness  ia  Iiis  tane_jffiliich 
cajiie--froin„_the  unutterable  eofttentmetit  -of  perceiving  —  what 
Dorothea  was  hardly  conscious  of — that  she  was  travelling  into 
tli_e  remotenesis  of  _piure_pi±yL_and  loyalty  towards  her  husband. 
Will~was  ready  to  adore  her  pity  and  loyalty,  if  she  would 
associate  himself  with  her  in  manifesting  them.  "I  have  really 
sometimes  been  a  perverse  fellow,"  he  went  on,  "but  I  will  never 
again,  if  I  can  help  it,  do  or  say  what  you  would  disapprove." 

"  That  is  very  good  of  you,"  said  Dorothea,  with  another  oj)en 
smile.  "I  shall  have  a  little  kingdom  then,  where  I  shall  give 
laws.  But  you  will  soon  go  away,  out  of  my  rule,  I  imagine.  You 
will  soon  be  tired  of  staying  at  the  Grange." 

"That  is  a  point  I  wanted  to  mention  to  you— one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  wished  to  speak  to  you  alone.  Mr  Brooke  pro- 
poses that  I  should  stay  in  this  neighbourhood.  He  has  bought 
one  of  the  ^Middlemarch  newspapers,  and  he  wishes  me  to  conduct 
that,  and  also  to  help  him  in  other  ways." 

"  Would  not  that  be  a  sacrifice  of  higher  prospects  for  you  ? " 
said  Dorothea. 

"  Perhaps ;  but  I  have  always  been  blamed  for  thinking  of 
prospects,  and  not  settling  to  anything.  And  here  is  something 
offered  to  me.     If  yon  ^vould  nnt  lilre  '^^^  to  accept  it,XA\411-give 

it  up. Qtharmae,  I  would_xatbec_s.ta.Y-in-tbis  part  of  the  country 

than  gg^away.     I  belong  tojiol:)ody  n.nywbere  else." 

'.iX-i^uld  like  you  to  stay  very  much,"  said  Dorothea,  at  once, 
as  simply~ancl  readily  as  she  had  s]:)oken  at  Rome.  .Xbe^fi^ J*^^^  iw^t 
thB-shiuk)w  of  a.  reason  in  herjiiiudiLtilie  moment  wiiiy^ie  should 
npt  say-sf>. 

"  Then  I  vi//  stay,"  said  Ladislaw,  shaking  his  head  backward, 
rising  and  going  towards  the  window,  as  if  to  see  whether  the 
rain  had  ceased. 

But  the  'next  moment,  Dorothea,  according  to  a  habit  which 
was  getting  continually  stronger,  began  to  reflect  that  her 
husband  felt  dirt'erently  from  herself,  and  she  coloured  deeply 
under  the  double  embarrassment  of  having  expressed  what 
might  be  iu  opposition  to  her  husband's  feeling,  and  of  having 
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0  suggest  this  opposition  to  Will.  His  face  was  not  turned 
owards  lier,  and  this  made  it  easier  to  say — 

"But  my  opinion  is  of  little^conseguence  on  such  a  subject.  I 
liink'you  should  be  gufded  by  Mr  Casaubon.  I  spoke  without 
(linking  of  anything  else  than  my  own  feeling,  which  has 
othing  to  do  with  the  real  question.  But  it  now  occurs  to  me — 
erhaps  jNIr  Casaubon  might  see  that  the  jjroposal  was  not  wise. 
Jan  you  not  wait  now  andf  mention  it  to  him  ! " 

"I  can't  wait  to-day,"  said  Will,  inwardly  ^scared  by  the  possi- 
ility  tJhat  Mr  Casaubon  would  enter.  '"The  rain  is  quite  over 
ow.  I  told  ]\Ir  Brooke  not  to  call  for  me  :  I  would  rather  walk 
be  five  miles.  I  shall  strike  across  Halsell  Common^  and  see 
lie  gleams  on  the  wet  gi-ass.     I  like  that." 

He  approached  her  to  shake  hands  quite  hurriedly,  longing  but 
ot  daring  to  say,  "Don't  mention  the  subject  to  Mr  Casaubon." 
ro,  he  dared  not,  could  not  say  it.  To  ask  her  to  be  less  simple 
ncL  direct  would  be  like  breatliing  on.  tha  crystal  that  you  want 
:>  iiec-the  li^ht  through.  And  tliere  was_  alw-ays  tbe-etJieji-great 
read— of  hiinselJ_beconmig.^iiimiiied  and  for  ever  ray-shorn  in 
er  eyes. 

"  1  wish  you  could  have  stayed,"  said  Dorothea,  with  a  touch 
f  mournfulness,  as  she  rose  and  put  out  her  hand.  She  also  had 
er  thought  which  she  did  not  like  to  express : — Will  certainly 
ught  to  lose  no  time  in  consulting  Mr  Casaubon's  wishes,  hutjoi* 
er  to  ur^e  this  might  seem  an  undue  dictation. 

So  they"  only  said  "Good-bye,"  and  Will  quitted  the  house, 
triking  across  the  fields  so  as  not  to  run  any  risk  of  encountering 
Ir  Casaubon's  carriage,  which,  however,  did  not  appear  at  the 
ate  until  four  o'clock.  That  was  an  unpropitious  hour  for 
oming  home :  it  was  too  eai'Iy  to  gain  the  moral  support  under 
for    ■"  ■  " 


nnui  pLAvesains  his,  person  for  dinner,  and  too  late  to  undress 
IS  mind  of  the  day's  frivolous  ceremony  and  afiairs,  so  as  to  be 
irepared-jfor  a  good  plunge  into  the  serious  business  of  study. 
)n  such  occasions  he  usually  threw  himself  into  an  easy-chair  in 
he  library,  and  allowed  Dorothea  to  read  the  London  papers  to 
im,  closing  his  eyes  the  while.  To-day,  however,  he  declined 
hat  relief,  observing  that  he  had  already  had  too  many  public 
etails  urged  upon  him  ;  but  he  spoke  more  cheerfully  than  usual, 
/hen  Dorothea  asked  about  his  fatigue,  and  added  with  that 
ir  of  formal  efibrt  which  never  forsook  him  even  when  he  spoke 
without  his  waistcoat  and  cravat — 

"I  have  had  the  gi'atirication  of  meeting  mj' former  acquaint- 
ance, Dr  Spanning,  to-day,  and  of  being  praised  by  one  who  is 
liniself  a  wortliy  rccijiiiii(  <it'  praise.  He  spokeJ  very  handsomely 
^my  late  tractate  on  the  Egyptian  Mysteries,— using,  in  fact, 
erms  which  it  would  not  Vjecome  me  to  repeat."  In  uttering  the 
ast  clause,  Mr  Casaulion  leaned  over  the  elbow  of  his  chair,  and 
wayed  his  head  up  and  down,  apparently  as  a  muscular  outlet 
nstead  of  that  recapitulation  which  would  not  have  been 
)econiing. 

"I  am  very  glad  you  have  had  that  pleasure,"  said  Dorothea, 
lelighted  to  see  her  husband  less  weary  than  usual  at  this  hour, 
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"  Before  you  came  I  had  been  regretting  that  you  happened  to  be 
out  to-day." 

"Why  so,  my  dear?"  said  Mr  Casaubon,  throwing  himself 
backward  again. 

"  Because  Mr  Ladisiaw  has  been  here ;  and  he  has  mentioned  a 
proposal  of  my  uncle's  which  I  should  like  to  know  your  opinion 
of."  Her  husband  she  felt  was  really  concerned  in  this  question. 
Even  with  her  ignorance  of  the  world  she  had  a  vague  impression 
that  the  position  offered  to  Will  was  out  of  keeping  with  his 
family  connections,  and  cei'tainly  Mr  Casaubon  had  a  claim  to 
be  consulted.     He  did  not  speak,  but  merely  bowed. 

"  Dear  uncle,  you  know,  has  many  projects.  It  appears  that  he 
has  bought  one  of  the  Middlemarch  newspapers,  and  he  has  asked 
Mr  Ladisiaw  to  stay  in  this  neighbourhood  and  conduct  the  paper 
for  him,  besides  helping  him  in  other  ways." 

Dorothea  looked  at  her  husband  while  she  spoke,  but  he  had  at 
first  blinked  and  finally  closed  his  eyes,  as  if  to  save  them ;  while 
his  lips  became  more  tense.  _  "  What  is  your  opinion  ? "  she  added, 
"rather  timidly,  after  a  slight  pause. 

"Did  Mr  Ladisiaw  come  on  purpose  to  ask  my  opinion?"  said 
Mr  Casaubon,  opening  his  eyes  narrowly  with~  a^knif e-edged  look 
at  Dorothea.  She  was  really  uncomfortable  on  the  point  he 
inquired  about,  but  she  only  became  a  little  more  serious,  and 
her  ej'es  did  not  swerve. 

"  No,"  she  answered,  immediately,  "  he  did  not  say  that  he  came 
to  ask  your  opinion.  But  when  he  mentioned  the  proposal,  he  of 
course  expected  me  to  tell  you  of  it." 

Mr  Casaubon  was  silent. 

"  I  feared  that  you  might  feel  some  objection.  But  certainly  a 
young  man  with  so  much  talent  might  be  very  useful  to  my  uncle 
— might  help  him  to  do  good  in  a  better  way.  And  Mr  Ladisiaw 
wishes  to  have  some  fixed  occupation.  He  has  been  blamed,  he 
says,  for  not  .seeking  something  of  that  kind,  and  he  would  like  to 
stayiin  this jieighbouAood  boGarU^ejioimfijares^fo?  him  elsewhere." 

Dorothea  felt  that  4}ii»  was-  a  consideration  to  soften  herTius- 
band.  However,  he  did  naL_speak,  and  she  jDi-esently  recurred 
to  Dr  Spanning  and  the  Archdeacon's  breakfast.  But  there  was 
yx)  longer  sunshine  on  these  subjects. 

Thenextliiorning,  without  Dofotliea's  knowledge,  Mr  Casaubon 
despatched  the  following  letter,  beginning  "Dear  Mr  Ladisiaw" 
(he  had  always  before  addressed  him  as  "  Will ")  : — 

"  Mrs  Casaubon  informs  me  that  a  proposal  has  been  made  to 
you,  and  (according  to  an  inference  by  no  means  stretched)  h;is 
on  your  part  been  in  some  degree  entertained,  which  involves  your 
residence  in  this  neighbourhood  in  a  capacity  which  I  am  justified 
in  saying  touches  my  own  position  in  such  a  way  as  renders  it 
not  only  natural  and  warrantable  in  me  when  that  efi'ect  is  viewed 
under  the  influence  of  legitimate  feeling,  but  incumbent  on  me 
when  the  same  efiect  is  considered  in  the  light  of  my  responsi- 
bilities, to  state  at  once  that  your  acceptance  of  the  proposal 
above  indicated  would  be  highly  offensive  to  me.     That  I  have 
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onie  claim  to  the  exercise  of  a  veto  here,  would  not,  I  believe, 
)e  denied  by  any  reasonable  person  cognisant  of  the  relations 
>etween  us :  relations  which,  though  thrown  into  the  past  by 
'^our  recent  procedure,  are  not  thereby  annulled  in  their  character 
if  determining  antecedents.  I  will  not  here  make  reflections  on 
.ny  person's  judgment.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  point  out  to  your- 
elf  that_tliere  ar_e_i;eEtain-'«oeial  titnesses  and  proprieties  which 
hould  hinder  a  somewhat  near  relative  of  mine  from  becoming 
u  any  wise  conspicuous  in  this  vicinity  in  a  status  not  only  much 
)eneatb^  my  ownj  but  associated  at  best  with  the  sciolism  of 
iteraiy_  or  political  adventurers.  At  any  rate,  the  contrary 
ssue  must  exclude  you  from  further  reception  at  my  house. — 
fours  faithfully,  Edwaud  Casaubon." 

Meanwhile  Dorothea's  mind  was  innocently  at  work  towards 
he   further    embitterment   of    her    husband ;    dwelling,   with   a 
ympathy  that   grew  to   agitation,  on  what  Will   had  told   her 
bbout  his  parents  and  grand-parents.     Any  private  hours  in  her 
lay  were  usually  spent  in  her ^Ing-green  boudoir,,  aniL  she  had     jp<^ 
■OTpp  t.ri  hft  Yery^fond  of  its  pallid  quaintness.     JTothing  had  been 
)ut\vardly  alterecnhere ;   but  ^vhile  the  summer  had  gradually 
idvanced  over  the  western  fields  beyond  the  avenue  of  elms,  the 
)are  room  had  gathered  within  it  those  memories  of  an  inward 
ife  which  fill  the  air  as  with  a  cloud  of  good  or  bad  angels,  the  [i 
nvisible  yet  active  forms  of  our  spiritual  triumphs  or  our  spiritual  W 
alls.     She  had.  b^en  so  used  to  struggle  for  and  to  find  resolve  in 
ookin^  along  the  avenue  towards 'the  arch  of  western  light  that 
;he  vision  itself  had  gained  a  communicating  power.     Even  the  n 
jale  stag  seem&d,-to4iAV-e  reminding  glances  and_tQ_mean_jQiutely^|| 
'JV^ftfj^  wp  1c now."     And  the  group  of  delicately-touched  miniatures  " 
lad  made  an  audience  as  of  beings  no  longer  disturbed^ about 
;heir  own  earthly  lot,  but  still.  hiLtoanly^iiiterested.     Especially 
;he  mysterious  "Aunt  Julia"  about  whom  Dorothea  had  never 
"ound  it  easy  to  question  her  husband. 

And  now,  since  her  conversation  with  Will,  many  fresh  images 
lad  gathered  round  that  Aunt  Julia  who  was  Will's  grandmother  ; 
ihe  presence  of  that»delicatfi_iuilliature,  so  like  a  living  face  that 
she  knew,  helping-^ta^confisntrate  hei:-ieelings.  What  a  wrong,  to 
3ut  off  the  girl  from  the  family  protection  and  inheritance  only 
because  she  had  chosen  a  man  who  was  poor  !  Dorothea,  early 
troubling  her  elders  with  questions  about  the  facts  around  her, 
bad  wrought  herself  into  some  indeiDendent  clearness  as  to  the 
historical,  political  reasons  why  eldest  sons  had  superior  rights, 
md  why  land  should  be  entailed  :  those  reasons,  impressing  her 
with  a  certain  awe,  might  be  weightier  than  she  knew,  but  here 
was  a  question  of  ties  which  left  them  uninfringed.  Here  was  a 
daughter  whose  child — even  according  to  the  ordinary  aping  of 
aristocratic  institutions  by  people  who  are  no  more  aristocratic 
than  retired  grocers,  and  who  have  no  more  land  to  "keep  to- 
gether" than  a  lawn  and  a  paddock — would  have  a  prior  claim. 
Was  inheritance  a  question  of  liking  or  of  responsibility?  All 
theenergy  of  Dorothea's  nature  went  on  the  side  of  responsibili^ 
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—the  fulfilment  of  claims  founded  on  our  own  deeds,  such  as 
niafriageTand^aaxentage. 

If,  was  true,  she  said  to  herself,  that, MiMDasaubon^rati-tir debt  to 
the  LasUalaws^-that  he  had  to  pay  back  what  the  Ladislaws  had 
ISeen'wronged  of.  And  now  she  began  to  think  of  herJiuiibaiuJ^ 
Av^l^ which  luid  been  made  at  the  time  of  their  marriage,  leaving 
tlie  l)ulk  of  his  proi^erty  to  her,  with  proviso  in  case  of  her  having 
children.  That-Ottglit_tijLLe_a,ltered  ;  and  no  time  ought  to  be  lost. 
This  very  question  which  had  just  arisen  about  Will  Ladislaw's 
occupation,  was  the  occasion  for  placing  things  on  a  new,  right 
footing.  Her  husband,  she  felt  sure,  according  to  all  his  previous 
conduct,  would  be  ready  to  take  the  just  ^dew,  if  she  proposed  it — 
f^he,  in  whose  interest  an  unfair  concentration  of  the  property  had 
iDeea^ucged.  His  sense  of  right  had  surmounted  and  avouIcI  con- 
tinue to  sui-mount  anything  that  might  be  called  antipathy.  She 
suspected  that  her  uncle's  scheme  was  disapproved  by  ^Ir  Casau- 
l)on,  and  this  made  it  seem  all  the  more  opportune  that  a  fresh 
undei'standing  should  be  begun,  so  that  instead  of  Will's  starting 
penniless  and  accepting  the  first  function  that  offered  itself,  he 
should  find  himself  in  possession  of  a  rightful  income  which  should 
be  paid  by  her  husband  during  his  life,  and,  by  an  immediate 
alteration  of  the  will,  should  be  secured  at  his  death.  Thp  viginn 
of  all  this  as  what  ought  to  be  done  seemed  to  Domtliea  like  a 
sudflerilettiTig  in  <^^  '"^qylight,  w«king  her  fr^m  h^r  -prfii:iQus_ 
atupidity  and" incurious  sp.1f-absorbef1__iP[noranoe  aJjO]jJL_hpjL_lri].s- 
baiid's  relation  to  others.  Will  Ladislaw  had  refused  Mr  Casau- 
bon's  future  aid  on  a  ground  that  no  longer  appeared  right  to 
her ;  and  !Mr  Casaubon  had  never  himself  seen  fully  what  was 
the  claim  upon  him.  "  But  he  will ! "  said  Dorothea.  "  The  great 
strength  of  his  character  lies  here.  And  what  are  we  doing  with 
our  money  ?  We  make  no  use  of  half  of  our  income.  ^Ij  own 
nioneyjbuys  me  noting  l>ut  an.  uneasy  conscience." 
There  was  a  peculiar  fascination -for  Dorothea  in  this  division 
of  property  intended  for  herself,  and  always  regarded  by  her  as 
excessive,  ■'^e  was  Mind,  you  see,  to  many  things  obvious  to 
others — likely  to  tread  in  tlie  wrong  places,  as  Celia  had  warned 
her^  yet  her  blindness  to  whatever  did  h.ot Jie  in  her  own  ^ure 
purpose  carijed  her  sfl.fely  by  the—sifl^  nf  prepipippg  -vybere  vision 
would  have  l)een  perikuis-witb-feap. 

The  thoughts  which  had  gathered  vividness  in  the  solitude  of 
her  boudoir  occupied  her  incessantly  through  the  day  on  which 
^Ir  Casauljon  had  sent  his  letter  to  Will.  Everything  seemed 
hindrance  to  her  till  she  could  find  an  opportunity  of  opening  her 
heart  to  her  husband.  To  his  preoccupied  mind  all  subjects  were 
to  be  approached  gently,  and  she  had  never  since  his  illness  lost 
from  her  consciousness  the  dread  of  agitating  him.  But  when 
young  ardour  is  set  brooding  over  the  conception  of  a  prompt 
deed,  the  deed  itself  seems  to  start  forth  with  independent  life, 
mastering  ideal  obstacles.  The  day  passed  in  a  sombre  fashion, 
not  unusual,  though  Mr  Casaubon  was  perhaps  unusually  silent ; 
but  there  were  hours  of  the  night  which  might  be  counted  on  as 
opiDortunities  of  conversation ;  for  Dorothea,  when  aware  of  her 
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lusband's  sleeplessness,  had  established  a  habit  of  rising  lighting 
,  candle,  and  reading  him  to  sleep  again.      And  this  nicrht  she 
i-as  trom  tlie  begnninig  sleepless,  excited  bv  resolves.     He  slept 
_s  usual  tor  a  few  hours,  but  she  had  risen  softly  and  had  sat  in 
he  darkness  for  nearly  an  hour  before  he  said— 
^'1  Dorothea,  since  you  are  up,  Avill  you  light  a  candle?" 
^^  Do  you  feel  dl,  dear  i"  was  her  lirst  question,  as  she  obeyed  him 
Ao,  not  at  all  ;  but  I  shall  be  obliged,  since  you  are  up,  if  vou 
'ill  read  me  a  few  pages  of  Lowth." 
"  May  I  talk  to  you  a  little  instead  ? "  said  Dorothea 
"  Certainly." 

"I  have  Ijeen  thinking  about  money  all  day— that  I  have  always 
u  mu°  "^"^"'  ^^^^  especially  the  prospect  of  too  much." 
»  ^hese,  my  dear  Dorothea,  are  providential  arrangements  " 

^"t   ij^- ont^-haa-too   inuoh   in    eofl^qnence-of-^thers^  4>eing 
ronged,_^it^eems  ta  me-that  the  divine_yoice_which  tells  us  to 
!t  that  wrong  right  must  be  obeyed." 
»'Tu^'^*'  '">'^°^'^'  is  tTieT)eanng  of  your  remark?" 

that  you  have  been  too  liberal  in  arrangements  for  me— I 
ean,  with  regard  to  property;  and  that  makes  me  unhappy." 
^^  Wow  so^  i  have  none  but  comparatively  distant  connections." 
1  have  been  led  to  think  about  your  aunt  Julia,  and  how  she 
as  lett  m  poverty  only  because  she  married  a  poor  man,  an  act 
Inch  was  not  disgraceful,  since  he  was  not  unworthy.  It  was 
I  that  ground,  I  know,  that  you  educated  Mr  Ladislaw  and  pro- 
ded  tor  his  mother.  ^ 

Dorothea  waited  a  few  moments  for  some  answer  that  would 
!lp  her  onward.  None  came,  and  her  next  words  seemed  the 
ore  forcible  to  her,  falling  clear  upon  the  dark  silence 

i^ut  surely  we  should  regard  his  claim  as  a  much  greater  one, 
en  to  the  half  of  that  property  which  I  know  that  you  have 
stmed  for  me.  And  I  think  he  ought  at  once  to  be  provided 
f  on  that  understanding.  I±  -ia  not  right  that  he  should  be  in 
gjl?pendence  of  poverty  while  we  are  rich.  And  if  there  is  any 
jection  to  the  proposal  he  mentioned,  the  giving  him  his  true 
ice  and  his  true  share  would  set  aside  any  motive  for  his 
ceptmg  it. 

^'Mr  Ladislaw  has  probably  been  .speaking  to  you  on  this  sub- 
bitual  to  him  ^^^"^^^'  ^^*^  ^  certain  biting  quickness  not 
'  Indeed,  no  ! "  said  Dorothea,  earnestly.  "  How  can  you  imagine 
since  he  has  so  lately  declined  everything  from  you  ?  I  fear  you 
mk  too  hard  y  of  him,  dear.  He  only  told  me  a  little  about 
i  parents  and  grand-parents,  and  almost  all  in  answer  to  mv 
estions.  \ou  are  so  good  so  just-you  have  done  everything 
u  thought  to  be  right.  But  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  morl 
m  that  is  right ;  and  I  must  speak  about  it,  since  I-am-the 
iiwLw''"'^"^^^'^^^'  '  ''''  ^-^^^^^Lbenefit  bythat  'more'  not 

rhere  wns  a  perceptible  pause  before  Mr  Casaubon  replied,  not 
ickly  as  before,  but  with  a  still  more  biting  emphasis. 
Dorothea,  my  love,  this  is  not  the  iirst  occasion,  but  it  were 
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well  that  it  should  be  the  last,  on  which  you  have  assumed  a 
judgment  on  subjects Jbeyoiid_.,j[Our  scope.  Into  the  question 
how  far  conduct,  especially  in  the  matter  of  alliances,  constitutes 
a  forfeiture  of  family  claims,  I  do  not  now  enter.  Suffice  it,  that 
you  arejiatJiege-qualified  to  discriminate.  What  I  now  wish  you 
to  understand  is,  that  I  accept^no~Tevision,  still  less  dictation 
within  that  range  of  j,Sairs  which  I  have  deliberated  upon  as  dis- 
tinctly and  properly  nuheT  It  is  not  for  yoiTTo"  interfere  between 
me  and  Mr  Ladislaw,  and  still  less  to  eojcourage  communications 
fronxhim  tojyxux-wJ]ich_constitute  a  criticisni  on  my  procedure." 

Poor  Dnrr^t]ipa.^_s}]romTp.rl  in  tib^  '"j-;"'l^'iifi'^s,  w.i^  'u\  a  tumult  of 
conflicting  emotions.  Alarm  at  tlio  jiossible  effect  on  himself  of 
her  husband's  strongly-manifested  anger,  would  have  checked  any 
expression  of  her  own  resentment,  even  if  she  had  been  quite 
free  from  doubt  and  compunction  under  the  consciousness  that 
there  might  be  some  justice  in  his  last  insinuation.  Hearing  him 
l)reathe  quickly  after  he  had  spoken,  she  sat  listening,  frightened, 
wretched — with  a  dumb  iiiward  cry  for  help,  to  bear  this  night- 
jnai'e__of  a  life  in  which  every  energy  was  arrested  by  dread.  But 
nothing  else  happened,  except  that  they  both  remained"  a  long 
while  sleepless,  without  speaking  again. 

The  next  day,  Mr  Casaubon  received  the  following  answer  from 
Will  Ladislaw  : — 

"Dear  Mr  Casaubon, — I  have  given  all  due  consideration  to 
your  letter  of  yesterday,  but  I  am  unable  to  take  precisely  your 
view  of  our  mutual  position.  With  the  fullest  acknowledgment  of 
your  generous  conduct  to  me  in  the  past,  I  must  still  maintain 
that  an  obligation  of  this  kind  cannot  fairly  fetter  me  as  you 
appear  to  expect  that  it  should.  Granted  that  a  benefactor's 
wishes  may  constitute  a  claim  ;  there  must  always  be  a  reservation 
as  to  the  quality  of  those  wishes.  They  may  possibly  clash  with 
more  imperative  considerations.  Or  a  benefactor's  veto  might 
impose  such  a  negation  on  a  man's  life  that  the  consequent  blank 
might  be  more  cruel  than  the  benefaction  was  generous.  I  am 
mere]jiusiiig.stron£illustrat^^  In  the  present  case  I  am  unable 
to  take  your  viewoF'the  Bearing  which  my  acceptance  of  occupa- 
tion— not  enriching  certainly,  but  not  dishonourable — will  have  ou 
your  own  position,  which  seems  to  me  too  substantial  to  be  affected 
in  that  shadowy  manner.  And  though  I  do-iiot  believe  that  any 
change  in  our  relations  will  occur  (certainly  none  has  yet  occurred) 
which  can  nullify  the  obligations  imposed  on  me  by  the  past, 
pardon  me  for  not  seeing  that  those  obligations  should  restrain  me 
from  using  the  ordinary  freedom  of  living  where  I  choose,  and 
maintaining  myself  Jbjfjinyhvwful  occupation  I  may  choose. 
Regretting  that  there  exists^this^ dTfference  between  us  as  to  a 
relation  in  which  the  conferring  of  benefits  has  been  entirely  on 
your  side — I  remain,  ^ojaxsadihj)ersisteut  ^jbligatioa, 

"  Will  Ladislaw." 

Poor  Mr  Casaubon  felt  (aijd  must  not  we,  being  impartial,  feel 
with  him  a  little  ?)  that  oo  man  had  juster  cause  for  disgust  and 
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mspicion  tliaii-he.  Young  Ladislaw,  he  was  sure,  meant  to  defy 
md  annoy  him,  meant_to  win  Dorothea's  confidence  and  sow  her 
nind  with  disrespect,  and  perhaps  aversion,  towards  her  husband. 
>ome  motive  beneath  the  surface  had  been  needed  to  account  for 
iVill's  sudden  change  of  course  in  rejecting  j\Ir  Casaubon's  aid  and 
quitting  his  travels  ;  and  this  defiant  determination  to  fix  himself 
n  the  neighbourhood  by  taking  up  something  so  much  at  variance 
.vith  his  former  choice  as  ]\Ir  Brooke's  Middlemarch  projects, 
•evealed  clearly. eioough^tbat  the  undeclared  motive  had  relation 
io  Dorotltea.  Not  for  one  moment  did  Mr  Casaubon  suspect 
Dorothea  of  any  doubleness  :  he  had  no  suspicions  of  her,  but  he 
lad  (what  was  little  less  uncomfortable)  the  positive  knowledge 
;hat  her  tendency,.to  fprm_o_pinions  about  her  husband's  conduct 
vas_acaoDipaniea  with  a  dispositron_  to  regard  Will  Ladislaw 
'avourably  and  be  influenced  by  what  he  said.  His  own  proud 
■eticence  had  prevented  him  from  ever  being  undeceived  in  the 
;upposition  that  Dorothea  had  originally  asked  her  uncle  to  invite 
tVill  to  his  house. 

And  now,  on  receiving  Will's  letter,  Mr  Casaubon  liad-±o-eonsi^er 
lis-xkily.  He  would  never  have  been  easy  to  call  his  action  any- 
;hing  else  than  duty  ;  but  in  this  case,  contending  motives  thrust 
lim  back  into  negations. 

Should  he  apply  directly  to  Mr  Brooke,  and  demand  of  that 
-roublesome  gentleman  to  revoke  his  proposal  ?  Or  should  he 
!onsult  Sir  James  Chettam,  and  get  him  to  concur  in  remonstrance 
igainst  a  step  which  touched  the  whole  familj'^  ?  In  either  case 
^Ir  Casaubon  was  awate  that  failure  was  just  as  probable  as 
iupcess.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  mention  Dorothea's  name 
n  the  matter,  and  without  some  alarming  urgency  Mr  Brooke  was 
LS  likely  as  not,  after  meeting  all  representations  with  apparent 
Lssent,  to  wind  up  by  saying,  "Never  fear,  Casaubon  !  Depend 
ipon  it,  young  Ladislaw  will  do  you  credit.  Depend  upon  it,  I 
lave  put  my  finger  on  the  right  thing."  And  ]\fr  Casaubon  shrank 
lervously  from  communicating  on  the  subject  with  Sir  James 
Jhettam,  between  whom  and  himself  there  had  never  been  any 
iordiality,  and  who  would  immediately  think  of  Dorothea  without 
my  mention  of  her. 

Pnnr  >fr  r'at;n.nbnn  was  distrjistful  of  everybody's  feeling  towards 
iim,_eajiecia1]y  a,s  a  husband.  To  let  any^one  suppose  that  he  was 
ealous  would  be  to  admit  their  (suspected)  view  of  his  disadvan- 
tages ;  to  let  them  know  that  he  did  not  find  marriage  par- 
ticularly blissful  would  imply  his  conversion  to  their  (probably) 
earlier  disapproval.  It-wxjuW— be— as--bad- as-4etting^Jarp^  and 
Brasenose  generally,  know  how  backward  he  was  in  organising 
he  matter  for  his  'Key  to  all  ^lytliologies.'  AIL  through  his  life  ^ 
ifr  Casaubon  had  been  tiying  not  to  admit  even  to  himself  the 
nward  sores  of  ^^IMoiilit  and  jealousy.  And  on  the  most  delicate 
»f  all  personal  subjects,  the  habi^  of  proud  suspicious  reticence 
old  doubly.  ~ 

Thus  Mr  Casaubon  remaineci  proudly,  bitterly  silerit.  But  he 
lad  forbidden  Will  to  come  to  Lo\vTck  Manor,  andTie  was  mentally 
)reparing  other  measures  of  frustration. 

S 
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CHAPTER    XXXVIIL 

"Cost  beaucoup  que  le  jugement  des  homines  sur  les  actions  humaines  ;  tot  ou  tard  il 
devient  efficace."— GmzoT. 

Sir  James  (,'hettam  could  not  look  Avith  any  satisfaction  on  Mr 
Brooke's  new  courses  ;  but  it  was  easier  to  object  than  to  hinder. 
Sir  James  accounted  for  his  having  come  in  alone  one  day  to  luitch 
with  the  Cadwalladers  by  saying — 

"  I  can't  talk  to  you  as  I  want,  before  Celia  :  it  might  hurt  her. 
Indeed,  it  would  not  be  right." 

"  I  know  what  you  mean — the  '  Pioneer '  at  the  Grange  ! "  darted 
in  ^Irs  Cadwallader,  almost  before  the  last  word  was  oft"  her 
friend's  tongue.  "  It  is  frightful — this  taking  to  buying  whistles 
and  blowing  them  in  everybody's  hearing.  Lying  in  bed  all  day 
and  playing  at  dominoes,  like  poor  Lord  Plessy,  would  be  more 
private  and  bearable." 

"I  see  they  are  beginning  to  attack  our  friend  Brooke  in  tlie 
'  Trumpet,' "  said  the  Rector,  lounging  back  and  smiling  easily,  as 
he  would  have  done  if  he  had  been  attacked  himself.  "  There  are 
tremendous  sarcasms  against  a  la^ndlord  not  a  hundred  mjles 
from  Middlemarch,  who  receives  his  own  rents,  and  makes  no 
returns." 

"  I  do  wish  Brooke  would  leave  that  off,"  said  Sir  James,  with 
his  little  frown  of  annoyance. 

"Is  he  really  going  to  be  put  in  nomination,  though?"  said  Mr 
Cadwallader.  "  I  saw  Farebrother  yesterday — he's  Whiggish  him- 
self, hoists  Brougham  and  Useful  Knowledge ;  that's  the  worst  I 
know  of  him  ; — and  he  says  that  Brooke  is  getting  up  a  pretty 
strong  party.  Bulstrode,  the  banker,  is  his  foremost  man.  But 
he  thinks  Brooke  would  come  oft'  badly  at  a  nomination." 

"Exactly,"  said  Sir  James,  with  earnestness.  "I  have  been 
inquiring  into  the  thing,  for  I've  never  known  anything  about 
^Middlemarch  politics  before  —  the  county  being  my  business. 
What  Brooke  trusts  to,  is  that  they  are  going  to  turn  out  Oliver 
because  he  is  a  Peelite.  But  Hawley  tells  me  that  if  they  send  up 
a  Whig  at  all  it  is.  sure  to  be  Bagster,  one  of  those  candidates  who 
come  from  heaven  knows  where,  but  dead  against  ^Ministers,  and 
an  experienced  Parliamentary  man.  Hawley's  rather  rough  :  lie 
forgot  that  he  was  speaking  to  me.  He  said  if  Brooke  wanted 
a  i^elting,  he  could  get  it  cheaper  than  by  going  to  the 
hustings." 

"  I  warned  you  all  of  it,"  said  !Mrs  Cadwallader,  waving  lier 
hands  outward.  "  I  said  to  Humphrey  long  ago,  Mr  Brooke  is 
going  to  make  a  sj^lash  in  the  mud.  And  now  he  has 
done  it." 

"  Well,  he  might  have  taken  it  into  his  heacl  to  marry,"  said  the 
Rector.  "That  would  liave  been  a  graver  mess  than  a  little  flirta- 
tion with  i)olitics.'' 
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"  He  may  do  that  afterwards,"  said  Mrs  Cadwallader — "  when 
le  has  come  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  mud  with  an  ague." 

"What  I  care  for  most  is  his  own  dignity,"  said  Sir  James.  "  Of 
ourse  I  care  the  more  because  of  the  family.  But  he's  getting  on 
11  Hfe  now,  and  I  don't  like  to  think  of  his  exposing  himself, 
'hey  will  be  raking  up  everything  against  him." 

"  I  suppose  it's  no  use  trying  any  i^ersuasion,"  said  the  Kector. 
There's  sucli  an  odd  mixture  of  obstinacy  and  changeableness  in 
Brooke.     Have  you  tried  him  on  the  subject?" 

"  Well,  no,"  said  8ir  James  ;  "  I  feel  a  delicacy  in  appearing  to 
lictate.  But  I  have  been  talking  to  this  young  Ladislaw  that 
k'^oke  is  making  a  factotum  of.  Ladislaw  seems  clever  enough 
or  anything.  I  thought  it  as  well  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  ; 
,ud  he  is  against  Brooke's  standing  this  time.  I  think  he'll  turn 
lim  round  :  I  think  the  nomination  may  be  staved  off." 

"I  know,"  said  Mrs  Cadwallader,  nodding.  "The  independent 
iiember  hasn't  got  his  speeches  well  enough  by  heart." 

"  But  this  Ladislaw — there  again  is  a  vexatious  business,"  said 
iir  James.  "  We  have  had  him  two  or  three  times  to  dine  at  the 
iall  (you  have  met  him,  l)y  the  by)  as  fJrooke's  guest  and  a  rela- 
io]i  of  Casaubon's,  thinking  he  was  only  on  a  flying  visit.  And 
low  I  find  he's  in  everybody's  mouth  in  Middlemarch  as  the  editor 
if  the  'Pioneer.'  There  are  stories  going  about  him  as  a  quill- 
Iriving  alien,  a  foreign  emissary,  and  what  not." 

"  Casaubon  won't  like  that,"  said  the  Rector. 

"  There  is  some  foreign  blood  in  Ladislaw,"  returned  Sir  James. 
■  I  hope  he  won't  go  into  extreme  opinions  and  carry  Brooke  on." 

"  Oh,  he's  a  dangerous  young  sprig,  that  Mr  Ladislaw,"  said  jNIrs 
Cadwallader,  "  with  his  opera  songs  and  his  ready  tongue.  A  sort 
•f  Byronic  hero — an  amorous  conspirator,  it  strikes  me.  And 
Phomas  Aquinas  is  not  fond  of  him.  I  could  see  that,  the  day  the 
)icture  was  Ijrought." 

"I  don't  like  to  begin  on  the  subject  with  Casaubon,"  said  Sir 
l^ames.  "  He  has  more  right  to  interfere  than  L  But  it's  a  dis- 
bgreeable  aftair  all  round.  What  a  character  for  anybody  with 
lecent  connections  to  show  himself  in  ! — one  of  those  newspaper 
ellows !  You  have  only  to  look  at  Keck,  who  manages  the 
Trumpet.'  I  saw  him  the  other  day  with  Hawley.  His  writ- 
ng  is  sound  enough,  I  believe,  but  he's  such  a  low  fellow,  that  I 
vished  lie  had  been  on  the  wrong  side." 

"What  can  you  expect  with  these  peddling  Middlemarch 
papers?"  said  the  Rector.  "I  don't  suppose  you  could  get  a 
ligh  style  of  man  anywhere  to  be  writing  up  interests  he 
loesn't  really  care  about,  and  for  pay  that  hardly  keeps  liim 
u  at  elbows." 

"  Exactly  :  that  makes  it  so  annoying  that  Brooke  should  have 
3ut  a  man  who  has  a  sort  of  connection  with  the  ^family  in  a  posi- 
tion of  that  kind.  For  my  part,  I  think  Ladislaw  is  rather  a  fool 
'or  accepting." 

"  It  is  Aquinas's  fault,"  said  Mrs  Cadwallader.  "  Why  didn't  he 
ise  his  interest  to  get  Ladislaw  made  an  aftarhe  or  sent  to  India? 
rhat  is  how  families  get  rid  of  troublesome  sprigs." 
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"  There  is  no  knowing  to  what  lengths  the  mischief  may  go." 
said  Sir  James,  anxiously.  "  But  if  Casaubon  says  nothing,  what 
can  I  do  ? " 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Sir  James,"  said  the  Eector,  "  don't  let  us  make 
too  much  of  all  this.  It  is  likely  enough  to  end  in  mere  smoke. 
After  a  month  or  two  Brooke  and  this  blaster  Ladislaw  will  get 
tired  of  each  other ;  Ladislaw  will  take  wing  ;  Brooke  will  sell 
the  'Pioneer,'  and  everything  will  settle  down  again  as  usual." 

"There  is  one  good  chance — that  he  will  not  like  to  feel  his 
money  oozing  away,"  said  Mrs  Cadwallader.  "If  I  knew  the 
items  of  election  expenses  I  could  scare  him.  It's  no  use  plying 
him  with  wide  words  like  Expenditure  :  I  wouldn't  talk  of  phle- 
botomy, I  would  empty  a  pot  of  leeches  upon  him.  What  we 
good  stingy  people  don't  like,  is  having  our  sixpences  sucked 
away  from  us." 

"And  he  will  not  like  having  things  raked  up  against  him," 
said  Sir  James.  "  There  is  the  management  of  his  estate.  They 
have  begun  upon  that  already.  And  it  really  is  painful  for  me 
to  see.  It  is  a  nuisance  under  one's  very  nose.  I  do  think  one  is 
bound  to  do  the  best  for  one's  land  and  tenants,  especially  in  these 
hard  times." 

"Perhaps  the  'Trumpet'  may  rouse  him  to  make  a  change, 
and  some  good  may  come  of  it  all,"  said  the  Bector.  "  I  know  I 
should  be  glad.  I  should  hear  less  grumbling  when  my  tithe  is 
paid.  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do  if  there  were  not  a  modus 
in  Tipton." 

"  I  want  him  to  have  a  proper  man  to  look  after  things — I  want 
him  to  take  on  Garth  again,"  said  Sir  James.  "  He  got  rid  of 
Garth  twelve  years  ago,  and  everything  has  been  going  wrong 
since.  I  think  of  getting  Garth  to  manage  for  me — he  has  made 
such  a  capital  plan  for  my  buildings  ;  and  Lovegood  is  hardly  up 
to  the  mark.  But  Garth  would  not  undertake  the  Tipton  estate 
again  unless  Brooke  left  it  entirely  to  him." 

"In  the  right  of  it  too,"  said  the  Rector.  "Garth  is  an  in- 
dependent fellow  :  an  original,  simple-minded  fellow.  One  day, 
when  he  was  doing  some  valuation  for  me,  he  told  me  point-blank 
that  clergymen  seldom  understood  anything  about  business,  and 
did  mischief  when  they  meddled  ;  but  he  said  it  as  quietly  and 
respectfully  as  if  he  had  been  talking  to  me  about  sailors.  He 
would  make  a  different  parish  of  Tipton,  if  Brooke  would  let  him 
manage.  I  wish,  by  the  help  of  the  'Trumpet,'  you  could  bring 
that  round." 

"  If  Dorothea  had  kept  near  her  uncle,  there  would  have  been 
some  chance,"  said  Sir  James.  "She  might  have  got  some  power 
over  him  in  time,  and  she  was  always  uneasy  about  the  estate. 
She  had  wonderfully  good  notions  about  such  things.  But  now 
Casaubon  takes  her  up  entirely.  Celia  complains  a  good  deal. 
We  can  hardly  get  her  to  dine  with  us,  since  he  had  that  tit."  Sir 
James  ended  with  a  look  of  pitying  disgust,  and  ^Irs  Cadwallader 
shrugged  her  shoulders  as  much  as  to  say  that  she  was  not  likely 
to  see  anything  new  in  that  direction. 

"  Poor  Casaubon  ! "  the  Rector  said.     "  That  was  a  nasty  attack. 
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I   thought    he    looked    shattered    the    other    day   at    the  Arch- 
deacon's." 

"  In  point  of  fact,"  resumed  Sir  James,  not  choosing  to  dwell  on 
"  tits,"  "  Brooke  doesn't  mean  badly  by  his  tenants  or  any  one  else, 
but  he  has  got  that  way  of  paring  and  clipping  at  expenses." 

" Come,  that's  a  blessing,"  said  Mrs  Cadwallader.  "That  helps 
him  to  tind  himself  in  a  morning.  He  may  not  know  his  own 
opinions,  but  he  does  know  his  own  pocket." 

"  I  don't  believe  a  man  is  in  jjocket  by  stinginess  on  his  land," 
said  Sir  James. 

"  Oh,  stinginess  may  be  abused  like  other  virtues  :  it  will  not 
do  to  keep  one's  own  pigs  lean,"  said  Mrs  Cadwallader,  who  had 
risen  to  look  out  of  the  window.  "But  talk  of  an  independent 
politician  and  he  will  appear." 

"What !  Brooke?"  said  her  husband. 

"  Yes.  Now,  you  ply  him  with  the  '  Trumpet,'  Humphrey  ;  and 
I  will  put  the  leeches  on  him.     What  will  you  do.  Sir  James  ?" 

"  The  fact  is,  I  don't  like  to  begin  about  it  with  Brooke,  in  our 
mutual  position ;  the  whole  thing  is  so  unpleasant.  I  do  wish 
people  would  behave  like  gentlemen,"  said  the  good  baronet,  feel- 
ing that  this  was  a  simple  and  comprehensive  programme  for 
social  wellbeing. 

"Here  you  all  are,  eh?"  said  Mr  Brooke,  shuffling  round  and 
shaking  hands.  "I  was  going  up  to  the  Hall  by-and-by,  Chettam. 
But  it's  pleasant  to  tind  everybody,  you  know.  Well,  what  do  you 
think  of  things  ? — going  on  a  little  fast !  It  was  true  enough, 
what  Latitte  said — 'Since  yesterday,  a  century  has  passed  away  :' 
— they're  in  the  next  century,  you  know,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water.     Going  on  faster  than  we  are." 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  the  Rector,  taking  up  the  newspaper.  "  Here 
is  the  'Trumpet'  accusing  you  of  lagging  behind — did  you  see?" 

"  Eh  ?  no,"  said  Mr  Brooke,  dropping  his  gloves  into  his  hat  and 
hastily  adjusting  his  eye-glass.  But  Mr  Cadwallader  kept  the 
paper  in  his  hand,  saying,  with  a  smile  in  his  eyes — 

"  Look  here  !  all  this  is  about  a  landlord  not  a  hundred  miles 
from  ^liddlemarch,  who  receives  his  own  rents.  They  say  he  is 
the  most  retrogressive  man  in  the  county.  I  think  you  must 
have  taught  them  that  word  in  the  'Pioneer.'" 

"  Oh,  that  is  Keck  —  an  illiterate  fellow,  you  know.  Retro- 
gressive, now  !  Come,  that's  capital.  He  thinks  it  means 
destructive :  they  want  to  make  me  out  a  destructive,  you 
know,"  said  ]\Ir  Brooke,  with  that  cheerfulness  which  is  usually 
sustained  by  an  adversary's  ignorance. 

"  I  think  he  knows  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Here  is  a  sharp 
stroke  or  two.  //  we  had  to  describe  a  man  toho  is  retrogi^essive  in 
the  most  evil  sense  of  the  word — ive  shoidd  say,  he  is  one  xoho  ivould 
dull  Itimself  a  reformer  of  our  constitution,  tvhile  every  interest  for 
which  he  is  immediately  responsible  is  going  to  decay :  a  philanthro- 
pist  who  cannot  bear  one  rogue  to  he  hanged,  but  does  not  mind  five 
honest  tenants  being  half -starved :  a  man  who  shrieks  at  corruption, 
and  keeps  his  farms  at  rack-rent :  xoho  roars  himself  red  at  rotten 
boroughs,  and  does  not  mind  if  every  field  on  his  farms  has  a  rotten 
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gate:  a  man  very  open-hearted  to  Leeds  and  2fanchester,  no  doubt; 
he  vjould  give  any  number  of  representatives  ivJio  will  pay  for  their 
seats  out  of  their  otvn  pockets :  what  he  objects  to  giving,  is  a  little 
returji  on  rent-days  to  help  a  tenant  to  buy  stock,  or  an  outlay  on 
repairs  to  keep  the  tveather  out  at  a  tenant's  barn-door  or  make  his 
house  look  a  little  less  like  an  Irish  cottier's.  But  toe  all  knoiv  the 
wag's  definition  of  a  philanthropist :  a  man  whose  charity  increases 
directly  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  And  so  on.  All  the  rest  is 
to  show  what  sort  of  legislator  a  philanthropist  is  likely  to  make," 
ended  the  Uector,  throwing  down  the  paper,  and  clasping  his 
hands  at  the  liack  of  his  head,  while  he  looked  at  Mr  Brooke  with 
an  air  of  amused  neutrality. 

"  Come,  that's  rather  good  you  know,"  said  Mr  Brooke,  taking  up 
the  papei"  and  trying  to  bear  the  attack  as  easily  as  his  neighbour 
did,  but  colouring  and  smiling  rather  nervously  ;  "that  about  roar- 
ing himself  red  at  rotten  boroughs — I  never  made  a  sj^eech  about 
rotten  boroughs  in  my  life.  And  as  to  roaring  myself  red  and  that 
kind  of  thing — these  men  never  understand  what  is  good  satire. 
Satire,  you  know,  should  be  true  up  to  a  certain  point.  I  recollect 
tliey  said  that  in  '  The  Edinburgh '  somewhere — it  must  be  true  up 
to  a  certain  j^oint." 

"Well,  that  is  really  a  hit  about  the  gates,"  said  Sir  James, 
anxious  to  tread  carefully.  "  Dagley  complained  to  me  the  other 
day  that  he  hadn't  got  a  decent  gate  on  his  farm.  Garth  lias 
invented  a  new  pattern  of  gate — I  wish  you  would  try  it.  One 
ought  to  use  some  of  one's  timber  in  that  way." 

"You  go  in  for  fancy  farming,  you  know,  Chettam,"  said  ]\Ir 
Brooke,  appearing  to  glance  over  the  columns  of  the  'Trumpet.' 
"That's  your  hobby,  and  you  don't  mind  the  expense." 

"  I  thought  the  most  expensive  hobby  in  the  world  was  standing 
for  Parliament,"  said  Mrs  Cadwallader.  "  They  said  the  last  un- 
successful candidate  at  Middlemarch — Giles,  wasn't  his  name  ? — 
spent  ten  thousand  pounds  and  failed  because  he  did  not  bribe 
enough.     What  a  bitter  reflection  for  a  man  ! " 

"  Somebody  was  saying,"  said  the  Hector,  laughingly,  "  that  East 
Retford  was  nothing  to  Middlemarch,  for  bribery." 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  ]\[r  Brooke.  "The  Toi-ies  bribe,  you 
know  :  Hawley  and  his  set  bribe  with  treating,  hot  codlings,  and 
that  sort  of  thing ;  and  they  bring  the  voters  drunk  to  the  poll. 
But  thej''  are  not  going  to  have  it  their  own  way  in  future — not  in 
future,  you  know.  Middlemarch  is  a  little  backward,  I  admit — the 
freemen  are  a  little  backward.  But  we  shall  educate  them — we 
shall  bring  them  on,  you  know.  The  best  people  there  are  on  our 
side." 

"  Hawley  says  you  have  men  on  your  side  who  "will  do  you 
harm,"  remarked  Sir  James.  "  He  says  Bulstrode  the  banker  will 
do  you  harm." 

"  And  that  if  you  got  pelted,"  interposed  Mi's  Cadwallader,  "  half 
the  rotten  eggs  would  mean  hatred  of  your  committee-man.  Good 
Iieavens  !  Think  what  it  must  be  to  be  pelted  for  wrong  opinions. 
And  I  seem  to  remember  a  story  of  a  man  they  pretended  to  chair 
and  let  Him  fall  into  a  dust-heap  on  purpose  ! " 
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"  Pelting  is  nothing  to  their  finding  holes  in  one's  coat,"  said  the 
lector.  "  I  confess  that's  what  I  should  be  afraid  of,  if  we  parsons 
;ad  to  stand  at  the  hustings  for  preferment.  I  should  be  afraid  of 
heir  reckoning  up  all  my  lishing  days.  Upon  my  word,  I  think 
he  truth  is  the  hardest  missile  one  can  be  pelted  with." 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Sir  James,  "  if  a  man  goes  into  j^ublic  life  he 
iiust  be  prepared  for  the  consequences.  He  must  make  himself 
•roof  against  calumny." 

"  My  dear  Chettam,  that  is  all  very  line,  you  know,"  said  Mr 
h'ooke.  "  But  how  will  you  make  yourself  proof  against  calumny  ? 
"ou  should  read  history — look  at  ostracism,  persecution,  martyr- 
dom, and  that  kind  of  thing.  They  always  hapjDcn  to  the  best  men, 
ou  know.  But  what  is  that  in  Horace  2— Ji at  justitia,  mat  .  .  . 
omething  or  other." 

"Exactly,"  said  Sir  James,  with  a  little  more  heat  than  usual. 
What  I  mean  by  being  proof  against  calumny  is  being  able  to 
loint  to  the  fact  as  a  contradiction." 

"  iVnd  it  is  not  martyrdom  to  pay  bills  that  one  has  run  into 
ne's  self,"  said  ^Irs  Cadwallader. 

But  it  was  Sir  James's  evident  annoyance  that  most  stirred  Mr 
>rooke.  "Well,  you  know,  Chettam,"  he  said,  rising,  taking  up  his 
lat  and  leaning  on  his  stick,  "you  and  I  have  a  ditierent  system, 
fou  are  all  for  outlay  with  your  farms.  I  don't  want  to  make  out 
hat  my  system  is  good  under  all  circumstances — under  all  circum- 
tauces,  you  know." 

"There  ought  to  be  a  new  valuation  made  from  time  to  time," 
aid  Sir  James.  "  Returns  are  very  well  occasionally,  but  I  like  a 
air  valuation.     What  do  you  say,  Cadwallader  ? " 

"I  agree  with  you.  If  I  were  Brooke,  I  would  choke  the 
Trumpet'  at  once  by  getting  Gai'th  to  make  a  new  valuation  of 
he  farms,  and  giving  him  carte  hlaiivhe  about  gates  and  repairs : 
hat's  my  view  of  the  jjolitical  situation,"  said  the  Rector,  broaden- 
ng  himself  by  sticking  his  thumbs  in  his  armholes,  and  laughing 
owards  ^Ir  Brooke. 

"  That's  a  showy  sort  of  thing  to  do,  you  know,"  said  Mr  Brooke. 
But  1  should  like  you  to  tell  nie  of  another  landlord  who  has  dis- 
ressed  his  tenants  for  arrears  as  little  as  I  have.  I  let  the  old 
enants  stay  on.  I'm  uncommonly  easy,  let  me  tell  you — uncom- 
iionly  easy.  I  have  my  own  ideas,  and  I  take  my  stand  on  them, 
'ou  know.  A  man  who  does  that  is  always  charged  with  eccen- 
ricity,  inconsistency,  and  that  kind  of  thing.  When  I  change  my 
ine  of  action  I  shall  follow  my  own  ideas." 

After  that,  ^Ir  Brooke  remembered  that  there  was  a  packet  which 
le  had  omitted  to  send  off  from  the  ({range,  and  he  bade  everybody 
lurriedly  good-bye. 

"  I  didn't  want  to  take  a  liberty  with  Brooke,"  said  Sir  James ; 
'I  see  he  is  nettled.  But  as  to  what  he  says  about  old  tenants, 
n  point  of  fact  no  new  tenant  would  take  the  farms  on  the  present 
erms." 

"I  have  a  notion  that  he  will  be  bi'ought  round  in  time,"  said  the 
xector.  "  But  you  were  pulling  one  way,  Elinor,  and  we  were  puli- 
ng another.     You  wanted  to  frighten  him  away  from  expense,  and 
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we  want  to  frighten  him  into  it.  Better  let  him  try  to  be  popular 
and  see  that  his  character  as  a  landlord  stands  in  his  way.  I  don't 
think  it  signifies  two  straws  about  the  '  Pioneer,'  or  Ladislaw,  or 
Brooke's  speechifying  to  the  Middlemarchers.  But  it  does  signify 
about  the  parishioners  in  Tipton  being  comfortable." 

"  Excuse  me,  it  is  you  two  who  are  on  the  wrong  tack,"  said  Mrs 
Cadwallader.  "  You  should  have  proved  to  him  that  he  loses  money 
by  bad  management,  and  then  we  should  all  have  pulled  together. 
If  you  put  him  a-hoi'seback  on  politics,  I  warn  you  of  the  conse- 
quences. It  was  all  very  well  to  ride  on  sticks  at  home  and  call 
them  ideas." 


CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

"  If,  as  I  have,  you  also  doe, 
Vertue  attired  in  woman  see. 
And  dare  love  that,  and  say  so  too, 
And  forget  the  He  and  She  ; 

And  if  this  love,  though  placed  so, 

From  prophane  men  you  hide, 
Which  will  no  faith  on  this  bestow, 

Or,  if  they  doe,  deride : 

Then  you  have  done  a  braver  thing 

Than  all  the  Worthies  did. 
And  a  braver  thence  will  spring. 

Which  is,  to  keep  that  hid." 

— Dr  Uonne. 

Sir  James  Chettam's  mind  was  not  fruitful  in  devices,  but  his 
growing  anxiety  to  "act  on  Brooke,"  once  brought  close  to  his 
constant  belief  in  Dorothea's  capacity  for  influence,  became  forma- 
tive, and  issued  in  a  little  plan ;  namely,  to  jDlead  Celia's  indisposi- 
tion as  a  reason  for  fetching  Dorothea  by  herself  to  the  Hall,  and  to 
leave  her  at  the  Grange  with  the  carriage  on  the  way,  after  making 
her  fully  aware  of  the  situation  concerning  the  management  of  the 
estate. 

In  this  way  it  happened  that  one  day  near  four  o'clock,  Avhen 
Mr  Brooke  and  Ladislaw  were  seated  in  the  library,  the  door  opened 
and  Mrs  Casaubon  was  announced 

Will,  the  moment  before,  had  been  low  in  the  depths  of  boredom, 
and,  obliged  to  help  Mr  Brooke  in  arranging  "  documents  "  about 
lianging  sheep  -  stealers,  was  exemplifying  the  power  our  minds 
have  of  riding  several  horses  at  once  l)y  inwardly  arranging  mea- 
sures towards  getting  a  lodging  for  himself  in  ]\Iiddleinarch  and 
cutting  short  his  con.stant  residence  at  the  Grange  ;  while  there 
flitted  through  all  these  steadier  images  a  tickling  vision  of  a 
sheep-stealing  epic  written  with  Homeric  particularity.  When 
Mrs  Casaubon  was  announced  he  started  up  as  from  an  electric 
shock,  and  felt  a  tingling  at  his  finger-ends.  Any  one  observing 
him  would  have  seen  a  change  in  his  complexion,  in  the  adjust- 
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tnent  of  his  facial  muscles,  in  the  vividness  of  his  glance,  which 
[night  have  made  them  imagine  that  every  molecule  in  his  body 
liad  passed  the  message  of  a  magic  touch.  And  so  it  had.  For 
3ffective  magic  is  transcendent  nature  ;  and  who  shall  measure  the 
subtlety  of  those  touches  which  convey  the  quality  of  soul  as  well 
is  body,  and  make  a  man's  passion  for  one  woman  difi'er  from  his 
passion  for  another  as  joy  in  the  morning  light  over  valley  and 
fKria,.  anrl  -Atdiift^  mQimtnin-toT)  differs  from  joy  among  DhiTiese 
la,n<-,pi-ns  and  glass  panels?  Will,  too,  was  made  of  very  impressible 
stuff.  The  bow  of  a  violin  drawn  near  him  cleverly,  would  at  one 
stroke  change  the  aspect  of  the  world  for  him,  and  his  point  of 
I'iew  shifted  as  easily  as  his  mood.  Dorothea's  entrance  was  the 
freshness  of  morning. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  this  is  pleasant,  now,"  said  Mr  Brooke,  meeting 
md  kissing  her.  "  You  have  left  Casaubon  with  his  books,  I  sup- 
pose. That's  right.  We  must  not  have  you  getting  too  learned  for 
s,  woman,  you  know." 

"There  is  no  fear  of  that,  uncle,"  said, Dorothea,  turning  to  Will 
ind  shaking  hands  with  open  cheerfulness,  while  she  made  no  otlier 
form  of  greeting,  but  went  on  answering  her  uncle.  "  I  am  very 
slow.  When  I  want  to  be  busy  with  books,  I  am  often  playing 
bruant  among  my  thoughts.  IJind  it  is  not  so  easy  to  be  leaned 
a;ar4e-pk>rfH~cottages. " 

She  seated  herself  beside  her  uncle  opposite  to  Will,  and  was 
svidently  preoccui:)ied  with  something  that  made  her  almost  un- 
mindful of  him.  He  was  ridiculously  disapjoointed,  as  if  he  had 
imagined  that  her  coming  had  anything  to  do  with  him. 

"Why,  yes,  my  dear,  it  was  quite  your  hobby  to  draw  plans. 
But  it  was  good  to  break  that  off  a  little.  Hobbies  are  apt  to  run 
away  with  us,  you  know  ;  it  doesn't  do  to  be  run  away  with.  We 
must  keep  the  reins.  I  have  never  let  myself  be  run  away  with  ;  I 
always  pulled  up.  That  is  what  I  tell  Ladislaw.  He  and  I  are 
alike,  you  know  :  he  likes  to  go  into  everything.  We  are  working 
at  capital  punishment.  W^e  shall  do  a  great  deal  together,  Ladislaw 
and  I." 

"  Yes,"  said  Dorothea,  with  characteristic  directness,  "  Sir  James 
has  been  telling  me  that  he  is  in  hope  of  seeing  a  great  change 
made  soon  in  the  management  of  the  estate — that  you  are  thinking 
of  having  the  farms  valued,  and  repairs  made,  and  the  cottages 
improved,  so  thpt  Tipton  mn,y  look  qnitp.  nnotber  jilace.     Oh.  how 

Imppy  I" — slip  wpnt.  nn,  rlasping   hpr  bn.nfl>j^  with   n,  rntiirn_t.o  that 

njoi-e  childlike  impetuous  manner,  which  had  been  subdued  since 
her^marriage.  "If  I  were  at  home  still,  I  should  take  to  rTcHng 
agam,  that  i  might  go  about  with  you  and  see  all  that !  And  you 
are  going  to  engage  Mr  Garth,  who  jjraised  my  cottages,  Sir  James 
says." 

"  Chettam  is  a  little  hasty,  my  dear,"  said  Mr  Brooke,  colouring 
slightly  ;  "  a  little  hasty,  you  know.  I  never  said  I  should  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind.     I  never  said  I  should  not  do  it,  you  know." 

"  He  only  feels  confident  that  you  will  do  it,"  said  Dorothea,  in 
a  voice  as  clear  and  unhesitating  as  that  of  a  young  chorister 
chanting  a  credo,  "because  you  mean  to  enter  Parliament  as  a 
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member  wno  cares  for  the  improvement  of  the  people,  and  one  of 
the  first  things  to  he  made  better  is  the  state  of  the  land  and  the 
labourers.  Think  of  Kit  Downes,  uncle,  who  lives  with  his  wife 
and  seven  children  in  a  house  with  one  sitting-room  and  one  bed- 
room hardly  larger  than  this  table  ! — and  those  poor  Dagleys,  in 
their  tumble-down  farmhouse,  where  they  live  in  the  back-kitchen 
and  leave  the  other  rooms  to  the  rats  !  That  is  rmp  T-pacmi  why  I 
cUd-not  like  the  pictures  here,  dear  uncle — which  you  think  me 
stupTd  about.  1  used  to  come  from  the  village  with  all  that  dirt 
and  coarse  ugliness  like  a  pain  within  me,  and  the  simpering 
]lLiitm'es  in  the  dra.wing-rno?n  seemed  to  me  like  n.  wipkpd  at.ttempt. 
•toJincTdelight  in  what  is  false.  Avhile  we  don't  mind  how  hard  the 
truth  is  for  the  neighbours  outside  our  walls.  I  think  we  have 
■xif>  rigbf,  to  cmne  fnrwa.rd  and  urge  wider  cha.nges  foi-  good,  jmtil 
wfi_haye  tried  to  alter  the  evils  which  lie  under-Our  own  hands." 

Dorothea  had  gathered  emotion  as  she  went  on,  and  had  for- 
gotten everything  except  the  rdief  of  pouring  forth  her  feelings, 
unchecked  i  an  experience  onceTiabitual  wiLh  hei',  buL  liardly-e^^ep- 
present  since  her  marriage,  which  had  been  a  perpetual  struggle 
of  energy  with  fear.  For  the  moment.  Will's  admiration  was  ac- 
companied with  a  chilling  sense  of  remoteness.  A  man  is  seldom 
ashamed  of  feeling  that  he  cannot  love  a  woman  so  well  when  he 
sees  a  certain  greatness  in  her  :  nature  having  intended  greatness 
for  men.  But  nature  has  sometimes  made  sad  oversights  in  carry- 
ing out  her  intention ;  as  in  the  case  of  good  ^Ir  Brooke,  whose 
masculine  consciousness  was  at  this  moment  in  rather  a  stammer- 
ing condition  under  the  eloquence  of  his  niece.  He  could  not 
immediately  hnd  any  other  mode  of  expressing  himself  than  that 
of  rising,  fixing  his  eye-glass,  and  fingering  the  papers  before  him. 
At  last  he  said — 

"There  is  something  in  what  you  say,  my  dear,  something  in 

what  you  say  —  but  not  everything — eh,  Ladislaw?    You  and  I 

don't  like  our  pictures  and  statues  being  found  fault  with.     Young 

/^  ladies  are  a  little  ardent,  you  know— a  little  one-sided,  my  dear. 

Fine  art,  poetrv,  that  kind  of  thing,  elevates  a  nation — emollit 

\  :  mores — you  understand  a  little  Latin  now.     But eh  ?  what  l " 

These  interrogatives  were  addressed  to  the  footman  who  had 
come  in  to  say  that  the  keeper  had  found  one  of  Dagley's  boys 
with  a  leveret  in  his  hand  just  killed. 
/\j  "  ril  come,  I'll  come.     I  shall  let  him  off'  easily,  you  know,"  said 

1^  Mr  Brooke  aside  to  Dorothea,  shuffling  awaj-  very  cheerfully. 

^^.  V    N         "I  hope  you  feel  how  right  this  change  is  that  I— that  Sir  James 
>;^  ^  ,^  wishes  for,"  said  Dorothea  to  Will,  as  soon  as  her  uncle  was  gone. 

-^•^v^v\  "  I  do,  now  I  have  heard  you  speak  about  it.     I  shall  not  forget 

\i  what  you  have  said.     But  can  you  think  of  something  else  at  this 

,^  moment  ?     I  may  not  have  another  opportunity  of  speaking  to 

»  you  about  what  has  occurred,"  said  Will,  rising  with  a  movement 

A  of  impatience,  and  holding  the  back  of  his  chair  with  both  hands. 

\y  "  Pray  tell  me  what  it  is,"  said  Dorothea,  anxiously,  also  rising 

and  going  to  the  open  window,  where  ^lonk  was  looking  in,  pant- 
ing and  wagging  his  tail.  She  leaned  her  back  against  the 
window-frame,  and  laid  her  hand  on  the  dog's  head ;  for  though, 
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;  Ave  know,  she  was  not  fond  of  pets  that  must  be  held  in  the 
mds  or  trodden  on,  she  was  always  attentive  to  the  feelings  of 
Dgs,  and  very  polite  if  she  had  to  decline  their  advances. 

Will  followed  her  only  with  his  eyes  and  said,  "  I  m;e.suinfi_jiiii. 
now  t,li;rt  Ml-  Casaiiljon  hns  forhidflpn  mo  tn  ;2'n  t'^  hi'MTr'nO^  " 

*'Xni  T  diH  nri^-;''  said  Dorothea,  after  a  moment's  pause.  She 
as  evidently  much  moved.  "  I  am  very,  very  sorry,"  she  added, 
lournfully.  She  was  thinking  of  what  Will  had  no  knowledge  of 
-the  conversation  between  her  and  her  husband  in  the  darkness  ; 
id  she  -ains  nupw  smitten  -''•ith  liop'^lossn^ss  ^•^'"■^"  '^^'■^  nnnlrl  ^^^. 
aenca-^Ir  Casaubon's  action.  But  the  marked  expression  of  her 
)rrow  convinced  Will  that  it  was  not  all  given  to  him  personally, 
id    that    Dorothea   Vind^nnf.    l^e^"    vigitpd    by    thn   irlrn,   th.n.t    Mr 

cisaubon's  dislike  and  jealousy  of  him  turned  upoa  Jierself .  He 
■It  an  odd  mixture  of  delight  and  vexation:  of  delight  that  he 
)uld  dwell  and  be  cherished  in  her  thought  as  in  a  pure  home, 
ithout  susiDicion  and  without  stint — of  vexation  because  he  was 
t  too  little  account  with  her,  was  not  formidable  enough,  was 
•eated  Avith  an  unhesitating  benevolence  which  did  not  flatter 
im.  But  his  dread  of  any  change  in  Dorothea  was  stronger  than 
is  discontent,  and  he  began  to  speak  again  in  a  tone  of  mere 
splanation. 

"  j\Ir  Casaubon's  reason  is,  his  displeasure  at  my  taking  a  posi- 
on  here  which  he  considers  unsuited  to  my  rank  as  his  cousin. 

have  told  him  that  I  cannot  give  way  on  this  point.  It  is  a 
ttle  too  hard  on  me  to  expect  that  my  course  in  life  is  to  be 
anii^ered  by  prejudices  which  I  think  ridiculous.  Obligation 
lay  bp  sti-ptclied  till  it  is  no  JjfittBi^— thaD_a-_bra,nd  of  slaver^;_ 
:amped  on  us  when  Ave  were  too  young  to  knoAv  its  meaning, 
would  not  have  accej^ted  the  position  if  I  had  not  meant  to  make 
-  useful  and  honourable.  I  am  not  bound  to  regard  family  dignity 
1  any  other  light." 

Dorothea  felt  Avretched.  She  tlinug^^^"  lip*"  liTid^a.nd  alfngpthpr 
Uihe  wrong,  on  more  grounds  than  Will  had  mentioned. 

^tlS  bettel"  for  us  not  to  speak  on  the  subject,"  she  said,  Avith 

treniulousness  not  common  in  her  voice,  "since  you  and  Mr 
'asaubon  disagree.  You  intend  to  remain?"  She  was  looking 
ut  on  the  laAvn,  Avith  melancholy  meditation. 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  shall  hardly  ever  see  you  now,"  said  Will,  in  a  tone 
f  almost  boyish  complaint. 

"No,"  said  Dorothea,  turning  her  eyes  full  upon  him,  "hardly 
ver.  But  I  shall  hear  of  you.  I  shall  knoAv  Avhat  you  are  doing 
Dr  my  uncle." 

"  I  shall  knoAv  hardly  anything  about  you,"  said  Will.  "  No  one 
dll  tell  me  anything." 

"Oh,  my  life  is  very  simple,"  said  Dorothea,  her  lips  curling 
ath  an  exquisite  smile,  Avhich  irradiated  her  melancholy.  "  I  am 
Iways  at  Lowick." 

"That  is  a  dreadful  imprisonment,"  said  Will,  impetuously. 

"No,  don't  think  that,"  said  Dorothea.     "I  have  no  longings." 

He  did  not  speak,  but  she  replied  to  some  change  in  his  ex- 
pression.    "  I  mean,  for  myself.     Except  that  I  should  like  not  to 
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have  so  much  more  than  my  share  without  doing  anything  for 
others.     But  I  have  a  belief  of  my  own,  and  it  comforts  me." 

"  What  is  that  '>.  "  said  Will,  rather  jealous  of  the  belief. 
\              "  That  by  desiring  what  is  perfectly  good,  even  when  we  don't 
V      \  ^I'^ii^^  know  Avhat  it  is  and  cannot  do  what  we  Avould,  we  are  pai't 
I'S        '  of  the  divine  power  against  evil — widening  the  skirts  of  light  and 
f  *           V  making  the  struggle  with  darkness  narrower." 
',"-'  v^That  is  a  beautiful  mysticism — it  is  a " 

"  Elease  ii£>i^Jx>-call  it  by  any  narngj^  said  Dorothea,  putting  out 

her  hands  entreatingly.     "  You  will  say  it  is  Persian,  or  something 

else  geographical.     Tt^is  my  IrfR.     I  have  found  it  out,  and  cannot 

part  with  it.     TJ4a,vfv-HJ-wayji;  l^pen  finding  ont  niy  vpliginii  sin.f.p  7 

w;is_jii.Jittl£_girL _I  u~sed-tQ  pray  so  much^^now  I  hacdl^L^evei 

,  £i:ay.     I  try  not  to  have  desires  merely  for  myself,  because  the.y 

^   mayuiot  be  good  for  others,  and  1  have  too  much  already.     Fonly 

^  tol^  vou.  that  ~yb_u  might  J^now  quite  well  how  my  days 'go  at 

Lo^vick/!__ 

"  God  bless  you  for  telling  me  ! "  said  Will,  ardently,  and  rather 
wondering  at  himself.  They  were  looking  at  each  other  like  two 
fond  children  who  were  talking  contidentially  of  birds. 

"What  is  yuur  religion?"  said  Dorothea.  "I  mean — not  what 
you  know  about  religion,  but  the  belief  that  helps  you  most  'I " 

"  To  love  what  is  good  and  beautiful  when  I  see  it,"  said  Will. 
"  But  I  am  a  rebel :  I  don't  feel  bound,  as  you  do,  to  submit  to 
what  I  don't  like." 

"  But  if  you  like  what  is  good,  that  comes  to  the  same  thing,'' 
said  Dorothea,  smiling. 

"  Now  you  are  subtle,"  said  Will. 

"  Yes  ;  Mr  Casaubon  often  says  I  am  too  subtle.  I  don't  feel  as 
if  I  were  subtle,"  said  Dorothea,  playfully.  "  But  how  long  my 
uncle  is  !  I  must  go  and  look  for  him.  I  must  really  go  on  to  the 
Hall.     Celia  is  expecting  me." 

Will  offered  to  tell  Mr  Brooke,  who  presently  came  and  said  that 
he  would  step  into  the  carriage  and  go  Avith  Dorothea  as  far  as 
Dagley's,  to  speak  about  the  small  delinquent  who  had  been 
caught  witli  the  leveret.  Dorothea  renewed  the  subject  of  the 
estate  as  they  drove  along,  but  Mr  Brooke,  not  being  taken  un- 
awares, got  the  talk  under  his  own  control. 

"Chettam,  now,"  he  replied  ;  "he  linds  fault  with  me,  my  dear  ; 
but  I  should  not  preserve  my  game  if  it  were  not  for  Chettam, 
and  he  can't  say  that  that  expense  is  for  the  sake  of  the  tenants, 
you  know.  It's  a  little  against  my  feeling:  —  lioaching,  now,  if 
you  come  to  look  into  it — ^I  have  often  thought  of  getting  up  the 
subject.  Not  long  ago,  Flavell,  the  Methodist  joreacher,  was 
brought  up  for  knocking  down  a  hare  that  came  across  his  path 
when  he  and  his  wife  were  wa,lking  out  together.  He  was  pretty 
quick,  and  knocked  it  on  the  neck." 

"  That  was  very  brutal,  I  think,"  said  Dorothea. 

"  Well,  now,  it  seemed  rather  black  to  me,  I  confess,  in  a  Metho- 
dist preacher,  you  know.  And  Johnson  said,  'You  may  judge 
what  a  hyi)ocrite  he  is.'  And  upon  my  word,  I  thought  Flavell 
looked  very  little  like  'the  highest  style  of  man' — as  somebody 
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!alls  the  Christian^ Young,  the  poet  Young,  I  think — you  know 
t'oung  ?  Well,  now,  Flavell  in  his  shabby  black  gaiters,  pleading 
hat  he  thought  the  Lord  had  sent  him  and  his  wife  a  good  dinner, 
md  he  had  a  right  to  knock  it  down,  though  not  a  mighty  hunter 
)efore  the  Lord,  as  Nimrod  was — I  assure  you  it  was  rather  comic  : 
^'ielding  would  have  made  something  of  it — or  Scott,  now — Scott 
night  have  worked  it  up.     But  really,  when  I  came  to  think  of  it, 

couldn't  help  liking  that  the  fellow  should  have  a  bit  of  hare  to 
ay  grace  over.     It's  all  a  matter  of  prejudice— prtjudice  with  the^ 
aw  on  its  side,  you  know — about  the  sticlL_ancrtlie  gaiters,  and  so/^J^^  - 
in.     However,  it  doesn't  do  to  reason  about  things;  and  law  is  "U. 

aw.     But  I  got  Jolnison  to  be  quiet,  and  I  hushed  the  matter  up. 

doubt  whether  Cliettam  would  not  have  been  more  severe,  and 
'et  he  comes  down  on  me  as  if  I  were  the  hardest  man  in  the 
ounty.     B.ut  here  we  are  at  Dagley's." 

Mr  Brooke  got  down  at  a  farmyard-gate,  and  Dorothea  drove  on. 

t  iSi>,WOnderful    bnw   DUiph    nglipr    tbimxg— will    Innl-   whpn   ^i-p  "nly 

usjjecL_yiat  we  are  blamed  for  theni.  Even  our  own  persons  in 
he  glass  are  apt  to  change  their  aspect  for  us  after  we  have  heard 
ome  frank  remark  on  their  less  admirable  points  ;  and  on  the 
ther  hand  it  is  astonishing  how  pleasantly  conscience  takes  our 
ncroachments  on  those  who  never  complain  or  have  nobody  to 
omplain  for  them.  T^ii^lpy's  homestead  never  before  looked  so 
isnial  toJ\Ir  Brooke  as  it  did~To-day,  with  his  mind  thus  sore 
l)out  the  fault-finding  of  the  'Trumpet,'  echoed  by  Sir  James. 

It  is  true  that  an  observer,  under  that  softening  influence  of  the 
Loe.arts-'wiiich-rmtkes-'other  people^s^httrdships  ^icturesque,_anight  ^ 
ave  been  delighted  with  this  homestead  called  Freeman's  End:    ^.     f'>/|B-^ 
he  old  house  had  dormer-windows  in  the  dark-red  roof,  two  of  the|*4?\  '    *"-' 
himn£yswere  choked  with  ivy,  the  large  porch  was  blocked  upfc/ U  < 

r-ith  buncITes  "of  ^icks,  and  half  the  windows_j^r£_clos£d_wTth  <'J'^<>'U^^-'^  ' 
rey  worm-eaten  shutters  about  which  the  jasmine-boughs  grew  \  'J 
II  wild  luxuriance;  the  mouldering  garden  wall  with  hollyhocks  1  i//--.-^ 
leeping  over  it  was  a  perfect  study  of  highly- mingled^ suiidued  '\^, 
olour,  and  there  was  an  aged  goat  (kept  doubtless  on  interesting 
aperstitious  grounds)  lying'against  the  open  back-kitchen  door, 
'he  mossy  thatch  of  the  cow-shed,  tlie  broken  grey  barn-doors, 
he  pauper  labourers  in  ragged  breeches  who  had  nearly  finished 
nloading  a  waggon  of  corn  into  the  barn  ready  for  early  thrash- 
ng  ;  the  scaiity  dairy  of  cows  being  tethered  for  milking  and 
saving  one  half  of  the  shed  in  brown  emjDtiness  ;  the  very  pigs 
nd  white  ducks  seeming  to  wander  about  the  uneven  neglected 
ard  as  if  in  low  spirits  from  feeding  on  a -too  meagtie^uality  of 
insings, — all  these  objects  under  the  quiet  light  of  a  sky  marbled 
^ith  liigh  clouds  would  have  made  a  sort  of  picture  which  we  have 
11  paused  over  as  a  "-£hariiiing_-bit,"  touching  other  sensibilities 
han  those  which  are  stirred  by  the  depression  of  the  agricultural 
Interest,  with  the  sn,(]  ]ackj)fjarming  capital,  as  seen  constantly  in 
he  newspapers  of  that  time!  But  these  troublesome  associations 
.^ere  just  now  strongly  present  to  Mr  Brooke,  and  .spoiled  the 
cene^for  him.  Mr  Dagley  himself  made  a  figure  in  the  landscape, 
arrying  a  pitchfork  and  wearing  his  milking -hat — a  very  old 
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beaver  flattened  in  front.  His  coat  and  breeches  were  tbe  best 
he  had,  and  he  would  not  have  been  wearing  them  on  this  week- 
day occasion  if  he  had  not  been  to  market  and  returned  later  than 
usual,  having  given  himself  the  rare  treat  of  dining  at  the  public 
taljle  of  the  Blue  Ikdl.  How  he  came  to  fall  into  this  extravagance 
would  ])orhaps  be  matter  of  wonderment  to  hhiiself  on  the  morrow ; 
l)ut  before  dinner  something  in  the  state  of  the  country,  a  slight 
pause  in  the  harvest  before  the  Far  Dips  were  cut,  the  stories 
about  the  new  King  and  the  numerous  handbills  on  the  walls,  had 
seemed  to  warrant  a  little  recklessness.  It  was  a  maxim  about 
Middlemarch,  and  regarded  as  self-evident,  that  good  meat  should 
have  good  drink,  which  last  Dagley  interpreted  as  plenty  of  table 
ale  well  followed  up  by  rum-and-water.  Ilhe^  Jic[uors  have  so 
far  truth  in  them  that  they  were  not  false  enough  to  make  poor 
Dagley  seem  merry  :  they  oijily-  made  his  discontent  less  tongue- 
tied- than  usual.  He  had  also  taken  too'  much  in  the  shape  of 
muddy  political  talk,  a  stimulant  dangerously  disturbing  to  his 
farming  conservatism,  which  consisted  in  holding  that  ^^:hatPVf f 
iSj-is-i>ad,  _and  any  change  is  likely  to  be  worse.  He  was  flushed, 
and  his  eyes  had  a  decidedly  quarrelsome  stare  as  he  stood  still 
grasping  his  pitchfork,  while  the  -laedlerd  approached  with  his 
easy  shuffling  walk,  one  hand  in  his  trouser-pocket  and  the  other 
swinging  round  a  thin  walking-stick. 

"  Dagley,  my  good  fellow,"  began  Mr  Brooke,  conscious  that  he 
was  going  to  be  very  friendly  about  the  boy. 

"Oh,  ay,  I'm  a  good  feller,  am  I?  Thank  ye,  sir,  thank  ye," 
said  Dagley,  with  a  Joud  STtarling  irony  which  made  Fag  the 
sheep-dog  stir  from  his  seat  and  prick  his  ears ;  but  seeing 
Monk  enter  the  yard  after  some  outside  loitering.  Fag  seated 
himself  again  in  an  attitude  of  observation.  "  I'm  glad  to  hear 
I'm  a  good  feller." 

Mr  Brooke  reflected  that  it  was  market-day,  and  that  his  worthy 
tenant  had  probably  been  dining,  but  saw  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  go  on,  since  he  could  take  the  precaution  of  repeating  what  he 
had  to  say  to  Mrs  Dagley. 

"  Your  little  lad  Jacob  has  been  caught  killing  a  leveret,  Dagley: 
I  have  told  Johnson  to  lock  him  up  in  the  empty  stable  an  hour  or 
two,  just  to  frighten  him,  you  know.  But  he  will  be  brought  home 
by-and-by,  before  night :  and  you'll  just  look  after  him,  will  you, 
and  give  him  a  reprimand,  you  know?" 

"  No,  I  woon't :  T'll  bp:  dp.p'd  if  JTl_lpathRr  my  boy  to  please  you 
or  anybody  jelse,  not  if  you  was  twenty  landlords  istid  o'  one,  and 
that  a  l^ad  un." 

Dagley's  words  were  loud  enough  to  summon  his  wife  to  the 
back-kitchen  door — the  only  entrance  ever  used,  and  one  always 
open  except  in  bad  weather—and  Mr  Brooke,  saying  soothingly, 
"  Well,  well,  I'll  speak  to  your  wife — I  didn't  mean  beating,  you 
know,"  turned  to  walk  to  the  house.  But  Dagley,  only  the  more 
inclined  to  "  have  his  say "  with  a  gentleman  who  walked  away 
from  him,  followed  at  once,  with  Fag  slouching  at  his  heels  and 
sullenly  evading  some  small  and  probably-tjhttritrible  advanees-en 
the  part  of  j\tonk. 
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"  How  do  you  do,  ]\Irs  Dagley  ? "  said  ^Ir  Brooke,  making  some 
iste.  "  I  came  to  tell  you  about  your  boy  :  I.jdauIt_waiit_you 
I  giyejiim, tke  stick,  ^mu  know."  He  was  careful  to  speak  quite 
a3LnIy^4krs-tinie. 

Overworked  Mrs  Dagley — a  tliin,  worn  woman,  from  whose  life 
easure  had  so  entirely  vanished  that  she  had  not  even  any 
inday  clothes  which  could  give  her  satisfaction  in  pre]iaring 
r  church — had  already  had  a  misunderstanding  with  her  husband 
lice  he  had  come  home,  and  was  in  low  spirits,  exjjecting  the 
orst.  But  her  husband  was  beforehand  in  answering. 
"  No,  nor  he  woon't  hev  the  stick,  whether  you  want  it  or  no," 
H'sued  Dagley,  throwing  out  his  voice,  as  if  he  wanted  it  to  hit 
ird.  "You've  got  no  call  to  come  an'  talk  about  sticks  o'  these 
•imises,  as  you  woon't  give  a  stick  tow'rt  mending.  Go  to 
iddlemarch  to  ax  for  youi-  charrickter." 

"You'd  far  better  hold  your  tongue,  Dagley,"  said  the  wife, 
md  not  kick  your  own  trough  over.  When  a  man  as  is  father  of 
family  has  been  an'  spent  money  at  market  and  made  himself 
le  worse  for  liquor,  he's  done  enough  mischief  for  one  day.  But 
should  like  to  know  what  my  boy's  done,  sir." 
"  Niver  do  you  mind  what  he's  done,"  said  Dagley,  more  fiercely, 
t's  my  business  to  speak,  an'  not  yourn.  An'  I  wull  speak,  too. 
1  hev  my  say — supper  or  no.  An'  what  I  say  is,  as  I've  lived 
3o'  your  ground  from  my  father  and  grandfather  afore  me,  an' 
;v  dropped  our  money  iiito't,  an'  me  an'  my  children  might  lie  an' 
t  on  the  ground  for  top-dressin'  as  we  can't  find  the  money  to 
ly,  if  the  King  wasn't  to  put  a  stop." 

"  My  good  fellow,  you're  drunk,  you  know,"  said  Mr  Brooke, 
•nfidentially  but  not  judiciously.  "Ajiotjier  day,  another  day," 
i  added,  turning  as  if  to  go. 

But  Dagley_imm_ediately  fronted  him,  and  Fag  at  his  heels 
:"owled  low,  as  his  master's  voice  grew  louder  and  more  insult- 
g,  while  Monk  also  drew  close  in  silent  dignified  watch.  The 
bourers  on  the  waggon  were  pausing  to  listen,  and  it  seemed 
iser  to  be  quite  passive  than  to  attemjit  a  ridiculous  flight 
irsued  by  a  bawling  man. 

"I'm  no  more  drunk  nor  you  are,  nor  so  much,"  said  Dagley. 
I  can  carry  my  liquor,  an'  I  know  what  I  ineean.  An'  I  meean 
>  the  King  'ull  put  a  stop  to't,  for  them  say  it  as  knows  it,  as 
lere's  to  be  a  Rinform,  and  them  landlords  as  never  done  the 
ght  thing  by  their  tenants  'ull  be  treated  i'  that  way  as  they'll 
3V  to  scuttle  off.  An'  there's  them  i'  Middlemarch  knows  what 
le  Rinform  is — an'  as  knows  who'll  hev  to  scuttle.  Hays  they, 
L  know  who  your  landlord  is.'  An'  says  I,  '  I  hope  you're  the 
3tter  for  knowin'  him,  I  arn't.'  Says  they,  'He's  a  close-fisted 
n.'  'Ay,  ay,'  says  I.  'He's  a  man  for  the  Rinform,'  says  they, 
hat's  what  they  says.  An'  I  made  out  what  the  Rinform  were — 
d'  it  were  to  send  you  an'  your  likes  a-scuttlin' ;  an'  wi'  jiretty 
;rong-smellin'  things  too.  An'  you  may  do  as  you  like  now,  for 
m  none  afeard  on  you.  An'  you'd  better  let  my  boy  aloan,  an' 
»ok  to  yoursen,  afore  the  Rinform  has  got  upo'  your  back.  That's 
hat  I'll  got  to  say,"  concluded  Mr  Dagley,  striking  his  fork  into 
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the  ground  with  a  firmness  which  proved  inconvenient  as  he  tried 
to  draw  it  up  again. 

At  this  last  action  ^lonk  began  to  bark  loudly,  and  it  was  a 
moment  for  Mr  Brooke  to  escape.  He  walked  out  of  the  yard 
as  quickly  as  he  could,  in  some  amazement  at  the  novelty  of  his 
situation.  Hfe-liad  never  been  insulted  on  his  own  land  before, 
and  had  been  inclined  to  regard  himself  as  a_generaJ^favQui-ite 
(we  are  all  apt  to  do  so,  when  we  think  of  our  own  amiability 
more  than  of  what  other  people  are  likely  to  \vantofus).  When 
he  had  quarrelled  with  Caleb  Garth  twelve  years  before,  he  had 
thought  that  the  tenants  would  be  pleased  at  the  landloi'd's  taking 
everything  into  his  own  hands.  _ 

Some  who  follow  the  narrative  of  his  experience  may  wonder 
at  the  midnight  darkness  of  Mr  Dagley  ;  but  nothing  was  easier 
in  those  times  than  for  an  hereditary  farmer  of  his  grade  to  be 
ignorant,  in  spite  somehow  of  having  a  rector  in  the  twin  parish 
who  was  a  gentleman  to  the  backbone,  a  ciixa±e_aearer  at  hand 
wbo-^yeaebedH^toro  loarnodly^4fean-4he  rectorj^  a  landlord  who  had 
gone  into  everything,  especially  iiae  aii:  and  social  iniprovement, 
and  all  the  lights- of  Middlemarch  only  three  miles  off.  As  to 
the  facility  with  which  mortals  escape  knowledge,  try  an  average 
acquaintance  in  the  intellectual  blaze  of  London,  and  consider  what 
that  eligible  person  for  a  dinner-party  would  have  been  if  he  had 
learned  scant  skill  in  "  summing  "  from  the  parish-clerk  of  Tipton, 
and  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  with  immense  difficulty,  because 
such  names  as  Isaiah  or  Apollos  remained  unmanageable  after 
twice  spelling.  Poor  Dagley  I'ead  a  few  verses  sometimes  on  a 
Sunday  evening,  and  the  world  was  at  least  not  darker  to  him 
than  it  had  been  before.  Some  things  he  knew  thoroughly, 
namely,  the  slovenly  habits  of  farming,  and  the  awkwardness 
of  weather,  stock  and  crops,  at  Freeman's  End  —  so  called  ap- 
parently by  way  of  sarcasm,  to  imply  that  a  man  was  free  to 
quit  it  if  he  chose,  but  that  there  was  no-  earthly  "  beyond " 
open  to  him. 


CHAPTER   XL. 


Wise  in  his  daily  work  was  he : 

To  fruits  of  diligence, 
And  not  to  faiths  or  polity, 

He  plied  his  utmost  sense. 
These  perfect  in  their  little  parts, 

Whose  work  is  all  their  prize — 
Without  them  how  could  laws,  or  arts, 

Or  towered  cities  rise  ? 


In  watching  effects,  if  only  of  an  electric  battery,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  change  our  place  and  examine  a  particular  mixture 
or  group  at  some  distance  from  the  point  where  the  movement  we 
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re  interested  in  was  set  up.  The  group  I  ana  moving  towai'ds  is 
t  Caleb  Garth's  breakfast-table  in  the  large  parlour  where  the 
laps  and  desk  were  :  father,  mother,  and  live  of  the  children, 
lary  was  just  now  at  home  waiting  for  a  situation,  while  Christy, 
he  boy  next  to  her,  was  getting  cheap  learning  and  cheap  fare  in 
Icotland,  having  to  his  father's  disappointment  taken  to  books 
istead  of  that  sacred  calling  "  business." 

The  letters  had  come — nine  costly  letters,  for  which  the  postman 
ad  been  paid  three  and  twopence,  and  Mr  Garth  was  forgetting 
is  tea  and  toast  while  he  read  his  letters  and  laid  them  open  one 
bove  the  other,  sometimes  swaying  his  head  slowly,  sometimes 
Ljrewing  up  his  mouth  in  inward  debate,  but  not  forgetting  to  cut 
tf  a  large  red  seal  unbroken,  which  Letty  snatched  up  like  an 
ager  terrier. 

The  talk  among  the  rest  went  on  unrestrainedly,  for  nothing 
isturbed  Caleb's  absorption  except  shaking  the  table  when  he  was 
writing. 

Two  letters  of  the  nine  had  been  for  Mary.  After  reading  them, 
he  had  passed  them  to  her  mother,  and  sat  playing  with  her  tea- 
poon  absently,  till  with  a  sudden  recollection  she  returned  to  her 
swing,  which  she  had  kept  on  her  lap  during  breakfast. 

"  Oh,  don't  sew,  Mary  ! "  said  Ben,  pulling  her  arm  down. 
Make  me  a  peacock  with  this  bread-crumb."  He  had  been 
Heading  a  small  mass  for  the  purpose. 

"No,  no.  Mischief!"  said  Mary,  good-humouredly,  while  she 
ricked  his  hand  lightly  with  her  needle.  "  Try  and  mould  it 
ourself :  you  have  seen  me  do  it  often  enough.  I  must  get  tins 
ewing  done.  It  is  for  Rosamond  Vincy  :  she  is  to  be  married 
ext  week,  and  she  can't  be  married  without  this  handkerchief." 
lary  ended  merrily,  amused  with  the  last  notion. 

"  Why  can't  she,  Mary  '?  "  said  Letty,  seriously  interested  in  this 
lystery,  and  pushing  her  head  so  close  to  her  sister  that  Mary 
ow  turned  the  threatening  needle  towards  Letty's  nose. 

"  Because  this  is  one  of  a  dozen,  and  without  it  there  would  only 
e  eleven,"  said  Mary,  with  a  grave  air  of  explanation,  so  that 
jetty  sank  back  with  a  sense  of  knowledge. 

"Have  you  made  up  your  mind,  my  dear  ?  "  said  Mrs  Garth,  lay- 
ng  the  letters  down. 

"I  shall  go  to  the  school  at  York,"  said  Mary.  "I  am  less  unfit' 
0  teach  in  a  school  than  in  a  family.  I  like  to  teach  classes  best. 
Lnd,  you  see,  I  must  teach  :  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done." 

"Teaching  seems  to  me  the  most  delightful  work  in  the 
i'orld,"  said  Mrs  Garth,  with  a  touch  of  reljuke  in  her  tone.  "I 
ould  understand  your  objection  to  it  if  you  had  not  knowledge 
nough,  Mary,  or  if  you  disliked  children." 

"  I  suppose  we  never  quite  understand  why  another  dislikes 
diat  we  like,  mother,"  said  Mary,  rather  curtly.  "  I  am  not  fond 
i  a  schoolroom  :  I  like  the  outside  world  better.  It  is  a  very  in- 
onvenient  fault  of  mine." 

"  It  must  be  very  stupid  to  be  always  in  a  girls'  school,"  said 
Ufred.  "  Such  a  set  of  nincompoops,  like  Mrs  Ballard's  pupils 
i^alking  two  and  two." 
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"  And  they  have  no  games  worth  playing  at,"  said  Jim.  "  They 
can  neither  throw  nor  leap.  I  don't  wonder  at  ^Mary's  not 
liking  it." 

"  Wliat  is  that  Mary  doesn't  like,  eh  ? "  said  the  father,  looking 
OA'er  his  spectacles  and  jiausing  before  he  opened  his  next 
letter. 

"  Being  among  a  lot  of  nincompoop  girls,"  .said  Alfred. 

"  Is  it  the  situation  you  had  heard  of,  ]Mary  ?  "  said  Caleb,  gently, 
looking  at  his  daughter. 

"  Yes,  father  :  the  school  at  York.  I  have  determined  to  take  it. 
It  is  quite  the  best.  Thirty-tive  pounds  a-year,  and  extra  pay  for 
teaching  the  smallest  strummers  at  the  j^iano." 

"  Poor  child  !  I  wish  she  could  stay  at  home  with  us,  Susan,"  said 
Caleb,  looking  plaintively  at  his  wife. 

"  Mary  would  not  be  happy  without  doing  her  duty,"  said  ]\[rs 
Garth,  magisterially,  conscious  of  having  done  her  own. 

"  It  wouldn't  make  me  happy  to  do  such  a  nasty  duty  as  that," 
said  Alfred — at  which  ^lary  and  her  father  laughed  silently,  but 
Mrs  Garth  said,  gravely — 

"  Do  find  a  fitter  word  than  nasty,  my  dear  Alfred,  for  every- 
thing that  you  think  disagreeable.  And  suppose  that  ]\rary  could 
help  you  to  go  to  ISIr  Hanmer's  with  the  money  she  gets  ? " 

"  That  seems  to  me  a  great  shame.  But  she  s  an  old  brick,"  said 
Alfred,  rising  from  his  chair,  and  pulling  Mary's  head  backward  to 
kiss  her. 

Mary  coloured  and  laughed,  but  could  not  conceal  that  the  tears 
were  coming.  Caleb,  looking  on  over  his  spectacles,  with  the 
angles  of  his  eyebrows  falling,  had  an  expression  of  mingled 
delight  and  sorrow  as  he  returned  to  the  opening  of  his  letter  ;  and 
even  ]\Irs  Garth,  her  lips  curling  with  a  calm  contentment,  allowed 
that  inappropriate  language  to  pass  without  correction,  although 
Ben  immediately  took  it  up,  and  sang,  "  She's  an  old  brick,  old 
brick,  old  brick  ! "  to  a  cantering  measure,  which  he  beat  out  with 
his  fist  on  INIary's  arm. 

But  Mrs  Garth's  eyes  were  now  drawn  towards  her  husband,  who 
was  already  deep  in  the  letter  he  was  reading.  His  face  had  an 
expression  of  grave  surprise,  which  alarmed  her  a  little,  but  he  did 
not  like  to  be  questioned  while  he  was  reading,  and  she  remained 
anxiously  watching  till  she  saw  him  suddenly  shaken  by  a  little 
joyous  laugh  as  lie  turned  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  letter,  and 
looking  at  her  above  his  spectacles,  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "  ^Yhat  do 
you  think,  Susan  ? " 

She  went  and  stood  behind  him,  putting  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  while  they  read  the  letter  together.  It  was  from  Sir 
James  Chettam,  oftering  to  ]\Ir  Garth  the  management  of  the 
family  estates  at  Freshitt  and  elsewhere,  and  adding  that  Sir 
James  had  been  requested  by  ^Mr  Brooke  of  TijDton  to  ascertain 
whether  Mr  Garth  would  be  disposed  at  the  same  time  to  resume 
the  agency  of  the  Tipton  property.  The  Baronet  added  in  verj"^ 
obliging  words  that  he  himself  was  particularly  desirous  of  seeing 
the  Fre.shitt  and  Tipton  estates  under  the  same  management,  and 
he  hoped  to  he  able  to  show  that  the  double  agency  might  be  held 
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on  terms  agreeable  to  i\Ir  Garth,  whom  he  would  be  glad  to  see  at 
the  Hall  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  following  day. 

"  He  writes  handsomely,  doesn't  he,  Susan  '!■  "  said  Caleb,  turning 
his  eyes  upward  to  his  wife,  who  raised  her  hand  from  his  shoulder 
to  his  ear,  while  she  rested  her  chin  on  his  head.  "  Brooke  didn't 
like  to  ask  me  himself,  I  can  see,"  he  continued,  laughing  silently. 

"  Here  is  an  honour  to  your  father,  children,"  said  Mrs  Garth, 
looking  round  at  the  live  pair  of  eyes,  all  fixed  on  the  parents. 
"  He  is  asked  to  take  a  post  again  by  those  who  dismissed  him 
long  ago.  That  shows  that  he  did  his  work  well,  so  that  they  feel 
the  want  of  him." 

"  Like  Cincinnatus — hooray  !  "  said  Ben,  riding  on  his  chair,  with 
a  pleasant  confidence  that  discipline  was  relaxed. 

"  Will  they  come  to  fetch  him,  mother  ? "  said  Letty,  thinking  of 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  in  their  robes. 

Mrs  Garth  patted  Letty's  head  and  smiled,  but  seeing  that  her 
husband  was  gathering  up  his  letters  and  likely  soon  to  l)e  out  of 
reach  in  that  sanctuary  "  business,"  she  pressed  his  shoulder  and 
said  emphatically — 

"  Now,  mind  you  ask  fair  pay,  Caleb." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Caleb,  in  a  deep  voice  of  assent,  as  if  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  suppose  anything  else  of  him.  "  It'll  come  to 
between  four  and  fi^'e  hundred,  the  two  together."  Then  with  a 
little  start  of  remembrance  he  said,  "  Mai'y,  write  and  give  up 
that  school.  Stay  and  help  your  mother.  I'm  as  pleased  as  Punch, 
now  I've  thought  of  that." 

No  manner  could  have  been  less  like  that  of  Punch  triumphant 
than  Caleb's,  but  his  talents  did  not  lie  in  finding  phrases,  though 
he  was  very  particular  about  his  letter-writing,  and  I'egarded  his 
wife  as  a  treasury  of  correct  language. 

There  was  almost  an  uproar  among  the  children  now,  and  Mary 
held  up  the  cambric  embroidery  towards  her  mother  entreatingly, 
that  it  might  be  put  out  of  reach  while  the  boys  dragged  her  into 
a  dance.  Mrs  Garth,  in  placid  joy,  began  to  put  the  cups  and 
plates  together,  while  Caleb  pushing  his  chair  from  the  table,  as  if 
he  were  going  to  move  to  the  desk,  still  sat  holding  his  letters  in 
his  hand  and  looking  on  the  ground  meditatively,  stretching  out 
the  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  according  to  a  mute  language  of  his 
own.     At  last  he  said — 

"  It's  a  thousand  pities  Christy  didn't  take  to  business,  Susan.  I 
shall  want  help  by-and-by.  And  Alfred  must  go  ofi'  to  the  en- 
gineering— I've  made  up  my  mind  to  that."  He  fell  into  medita- 
tion and  finger-rhetoric  again  for  a  little  while,  and  then  continued : 
"I  shall  make  Brooke  have  new  agreements  with  the  tenants,  and 
I  shall  draw  up  a  rotation  of  crops.  And  I'll  lay  a  wager  we  can 
get  fine  bricks  out  of  the  clay  at  Bott's  corner.  I  must  look  into 
that :  it  would  cheapen  the  repairs.  It's  a  fine  bit  of  work,  Susan ! 
A  man  without  a  family  would  be  glad  to  do  it  for  nothing." 

"  Mind  you  don't,  though,"  said  his  wife,  lifting  up  her  finger. 

"  No,  no  ;  but  it's  a  fine  thing  to  come  to  a  man  when  he's  seen 
into  the  nature  of  business  :  to  have  the  chance  of  getting  a  bit  of 
the  country  into  good  fettle,  as  they  say,  and  putting  men  into  the 
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right  way  with  their  farming,  and  getting  a  bit  of  good  contriving 
and  solid  building  done — that  those  who  are  living  and  those  who 
come  after  will  be  the  better  for.  I'd  sooner  have  it  than  a  fortune. 
I  hold  it  the  most  honourable  work  that  is."  Here  Caleb  laid 
down  his  letters,  thrust  his  lingers  between  the  buttons  of  his 
waistcoat,  and  sat  upright,  but  presently  proceeded  with  some  awe 
in  his  voice  and  moving  his  head  slowly  aside — "  It's  a  great  gift  of 
God,  Susan." 

"  That  it  is,  Caleb,"  said  his  wife,  with  answering  fervour.  "And 
it  will  be  a  blessing  to  your  children  to  have  had  a  father  who  did 
such  work  :  a  father  whose  good  work  remains  though  his  name 
may  be  forgotten."  She  could  not  say  any  more  to  him  then  about 
the  pay. 

In  the  evening,  when  Caleb,  rather  tired  with  his  day's  work,  was 
seated  in  silence  with  his  pocket-book  open  on  his  knee,  while  Mrs 
Garth  and  Mary  were  at  their  sewing,  and  Letty  in  a  corner  was 
whispering  a  dialooue  with  her  doll,  Mr  Farebrother  came  np  the 
orchard  walk,  dividing  the  bright  August  lights  and  shadows  with 
the  tufted  grass  and  the  apple-tree  boughs.  We  know  that  he  was 
fond  of  his  parishioners  the  Garths,  and  had  thought  Mary  worth 
mentioning  to  Lydo;ate.  He  used  to  the  full  the  clergyman's 
privilege  of  disregarding  the  Middlemarch  discrimination  of  ranks, 
and  always  told  his  mother  that  Mrs  Garth  was  more  of  a  lady 
than  any  matron  in  the  town.  Still,  you  see,  he  spent  his  evenings 
at  the  Vincys',  where  the  matron,  though  less  of  a  lady,  presided 
over  a  well-lit  drawing-room  and  wliist.  In  those  days  human 
intercourse  was  not  determined  solely  by  respect.  But  the  Vicar 
did  heartily  respect  the  Garths,  and  a  visit  from  him  was  no 
surprise  to  that  family.  Nevertheless  he  accounted  for  it  even 
while  he  was  shaking  hands,  by  saying,  "  I  come  as  an  envoy,  Mrs 
Garth  :  I  have  something  to  say  to  you  and  Garth  on  behalf  of 
Fred  Vincy.  The  fact  is,  poor  fellow,"  he  continued,  as  he  seated 
himself  a7id  looked  round  with  his  bright  glance  at  the  three  who 
were  listening  to  him,  "  he  has  taken  me  into  his  confidence." 

Mary's  heart  beat  rather  quickly  :  .she  wondered  how  far  Fred's 
confidence  had  gone. 

"  We  haven't  seen  the  lad  for  months,"  said  Caleb.  "  I  couldn't 
think  what  was  become  of  him." 

"  He  has  been  away  on  a  visit,"  said  the  Vicar,  "  because  home 
was  a  little  too  hot  for  him,  and  Lydgate  told  his  mother  that  the 
poor  fellow  must  not  begin  to  study  yet.  But  yesterday  he  came 
and  poured  himself  out  to  me.  I  am  very  glad  he  did,  because  I 
have  seen  him  grow  up  from  a  youngster  of  fourteen,  and  I  am  so 
much  at  home  in  the  house  that  the  children  are  like  nephews  and 
nieces  to  me.  But  it  is  a  difficult  case  to  advise  upon.  However, 
he  has  asked  me  to  come  and  tell  you  that  he  is  going  away,  and 
that  he  is  so  miserable  about  his  debt  to  you,  and  his  inability  to 
pay,  that  he  can't  bear  to  come  himself  even  to  bid  you  good-bye." 

"  Tell  him  it  doesn't  signify  a  farthing,"  said  Caleb,  waving  his 
hand.  "  We've  had  the  pinch  and  have  got  over  it.  And  now  I'm 
going  to  be  as  rich  as  a  Jew." 

"  Which  means,"  said  Mrs  Garth,  smiling  at  the  Vicar,  "  that  we 
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are  going  to  have  enough  to  bring  up  the  boys  well  and  to  keep 
jNlary  at  home." 

"  What  is  the  treasure-trove  ? "  said  Mr  Farebrother. 

"I'm  going  to  be  agent  for  two  estates,  Freshitt  and  Tipton  ; 
and  perhaps  for  a  pretty  little  bit  of  land  in  Lowick  besides  :  it's 
all  the  same  family  connection,  and  emj^loyment  spreads  like  water 
if  it's  once  set  going.  It  makes  me  very  happy,  Sir  Farebrother  " 
— here  Caleb  threw  back  his  head  a  little,  and  spread  his  arms  on 
the  elbows  of  his  chair—"  that  I've  got  an  opportunity  again  with 
the  letting  of  the  land,  and  carrying  out  a  notion  oi"  two  with 
improvements.  It's  a  most  uncommonly  cramping  thing,  as  I've 
often  told  Susan,  to  sit  on  horseback  and  look  over  the  hedges  at 
the  wrong  thing,  and  not  be  able  to  put  your  hand  to  it  to  make  it 
right.  What  people  do  who  go  into  politics  I  can't  think  :  it 
drives  me  almost  mad  to  see  mismanagement  over  only  a  few 
hundred  acres." 

It  was  seldom  that  Caleb  volunteered  so  long  a  speech,  but  his 
happiness  had  the  effect  of  mountain  air :  his  eyes  were  bright, 
and  the  words  came  without  effort. 

"  I  congratulate  you  heartily.  Garth,"  said  the  Vicar.  "  This  is 
the  best  sort  of  news  I  could  have  had  to  carry  to  Fred  Vincy,  for 
he  dwelt  a  good  deal  on  the  injury  he  had  done  you  in  causing  you 
to  imrt  with  money — roblnng  you  of  it,  he  said — which  you  wanted 
for  other  purposes.  I  wish  Fred  were  not  such  an  idle  dog  ;  he 
has  some  verj^  good  points,  and  his  father  is  a  little  hard  upon 
him." 

"  Where  is  he  going  ? "  said  Mrs  Garth,  rather  coldly. 

"  He  means  to  try  again  for  liis  degree,  and  he  is  going  up  to 
study  before  term.  I  have  advised  him  to  do  that.  I  don't  urge 
him  to  enter  the  Church — on  the  contrary.  But  if  he  will  go  and 
work  so  as  to  pass,  that  will  be  some  guarantee  that  he  has  energy 
and  a  will ;  and  he  is  quite  at  sea  ;  he  doesn't  know  what  else  to 
do.  So  far  he  will  please  his  father,  and  I  have  jDromised  in  the 
meantime  to  try  and  reconcile  Vincy  to  his  son's  adopting  some 
other  line  of  life.  Fred  says  frankly  he  is  not  fit  for  a  clergyman, 
and  I  would  do  anything  I  could  to  hinder  a  man  from  the»fatal 
step  of  choosing  tlie  wrong  profession.  He  quoted  to  me  what 
you  said.  Miss  Garth— do  you  remember  it?"  (Mr  Farebrother 
used  to  say  "  Mary  "  instead  of  "  ]\Iiss  Garth,"  but  it  was  jDart  of 
his  delicacy  to  treat  her  with  the  more  deference  because,  accord- 
ing to  !Mrs  Vincy's  phrase,  she  worked  for  her  Ijread.) 

]\Iary  felt  uncomfortable,  but,  determined  to  take  tlie  matter 
lightly,  answered  at  once,  "I  have  said  so  many  impertinent 
tilings  to  Fred — we  are  such  old  playfellows." 

"You  said,  according  to  him,  that  he  would  be"  one  of  those 
ridiculous  clergymen  who  help  to  make  the  whole  clergy  ridicu- 
lous.    Keally,  that  was  so  cutting  that  I  felt  a  little  cut  myself." 

Caleb  laughed.  "  She  gets  her  tongue  from  j^ou,  Susan,"  he  said, 
with  some  enjoyment. 

"  Not  its  flippancy,  father,"  said  Mary,  quickly,  fearing  that  her 
mother  would  be  displeased.  "  It  is  rather  too  bad  of  Fred  to 
repeat  my  flippant  speeches  to  Mr  Farebrother." 
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"  It  was  certainly  a  hasty  speech,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs  Garth, 
with  whom  speaking  evil  of  dignities  was  a  high  misdemeanour. 
"  We  should  not  value  our  Vicar  the  less  because  there  was  a 
ridiculous  curate  in  the  next  parish." 

"There's  something  in  what  she  says,  though,"  said  Caleb,  not 
disposed  to  have  Mary's  sharpness  undervalued.  "  A  bad  work- 
man of  any  sort  makes  his  fellows  mistrusted.  Things  hang 
together,"  he  added,  looking  on  the  floor  and  moving  his  feet 
uneasily  with  a  sense  that  words  were  scantier  than  thoughts. 

"  Clearly,"  said  the  Vicar,  amused.  "  By  being  contemptible  we 
set  men's  minds  to  the  tune  of  contempt.  I  certainly  agree  with 
Miss  Garth's  view  of  the  matter,  whether  I  am  condemned  by  it 
or  not.  But  as  to  Fred  Vincy,  it  is  only  fair  he  should  be  excused 
a  little  :  old  Featherstone's  delusive  behaviour  did  help  to  spoil 
him.  There  was  something  quite  diabolical  in  not  leaving  him  a 
farthing  after  all.  But  Fred  has  the  good  taste  not  to  dwell  on 
that.  And  what  he  cares  most  about  is  having  oftended  you,  Mrs 
Garth  ;  he  supposes  you  will  never  think  well  of  him  again." 

"  I  have  been  disappointed  in  Fred,"  said  Mrs  Garth,  with  de- 
cision. "  But  I  shall  be  ready  to  think  well  of  him  again  when  he 
gives  me  good  reason  to  do  so." 

At  this  point  Mary  went  out  of  the  room,  taking  Letty  with  her. 

"  Oh,  we  must  forgive  young  people  when  they're  sorry,"  said 
Caleb,  watching  Mary  close  the  door.  "  And  as  you  say,  Mr  Fare- 
brother,  there  was  the  very  devil  in  that  old  man.  Now  Mary's 
gone  out,  I  must  tell  you  a  thing — it's  only  known  to  Susan  and 
me,  and  you'll  not  tell  it  again.  The  old  scoundrel  wanted  Mary 
to  burn  one  of  the  wills  the  very  night  he  died,  when  she  was 
sitting  up  with  him  by  herself,  and  he  offered  her  a  sum  of  money 
that  he  had  in  the  box  by  him  if  she  would  do  it.  But  Mary,  you 
understand,  could  do  no  such  thing — would  not  be  handling  his 
iron  chest,  and  so  on.  Now,  you  see,  the  will  he  wanted  burnt 
was  this  last,  so  that  if  Mary  had  done  what  he  wanted,  Fred 
Vincy  would  have  had  ten  thousand  pounds.  The  old  man  did 
turn  to  liim  at  the  last.  That  touches  poor  Mary  close ;  she 
couldn't  hell?  i^ — she  was  in  the  right  to  do  what  she  did,  but 
she  feels,  as  she  says,  much  as  if  she  had  knocked  down  some- 
body's property  and  broken  it  against  her  will,  when  she  was 
rightfully  defending  herself.  I  feel  with  her,  somehow,  and  if  I 
could  make  any  amends  to  the  poor  lad,  instead  of  bearing  him 
a  grudge  for  the  harm  he  did  us,  I  should  be  glad  to  do  it.  Now, 
what  is  your  opinion,  sir  ?  8usan  doesn't  agree  with  me.  She 
says — tell  what  you  say,  Susan." 

"Mary  could  not  have  acted  otherwise,  even  if  she  had  known 
what  would  be  the  effect  on  Fred,"  said  Mrs  Garth,  pausing  from 
her  work,  and  looking  at  Mr  Farebrother.  "And  she  was  quite 
ignorant  of  it.  It  seems  to  me,  a  loss  which  falls  on  another  be- 
cause we  have  done  right  is  not  to  lie  upon  our  conscience." 

The  Vicar  did  not  answer  immediately,  and  Caleb  said,  "  It's  the 
feeling.  The  child  feels  in  that  way,  and  I  feel  with  her.  You 
don't  mean  your  horse  to  tread  on  a  dog  when  you're  backing  out 
of  the  way  ;  but  it  goes  through  you,  when  it's  done." 
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"I  am  sure  Mrs  Garth  would  agree  with  you  there,"  said  Mr 
Farebrother,  who  for  some  reason  seemed  more  inclined  to  rumi- 
nate than  to  speak.  "  One  could  hardly  say  that  the  feeling  you 
mention  about  Fred  is  wrong — -or  rather,  mistaken — though  no 
man  ought  to  make  a  claim  on  such  feeling." 

"Well,  Avell,"  said  Caleb;  "it's  a  secret.  You  will  not  tell 
Fred." 

"  Certainly  not.  But  I  shall  carry  the  other  good  news — that 
you  can  afford  the  loss  he  caused  you." 

Mr  Farebrother  left  the  house  soon  after,  and  seeing  Mary  in 
the  orchard  with  Letty,  went  to  say  good-bye  to  her.  They  made 
a  pretty  picture  in  the  western  light  which  brought  out  the 
brightness  of  the  apples  on  the  old  scant-leaved  boughs — Mary 
in  her  lavender  gingham  and  black  ribbons  holding  a  basket, 
while  Letty  in  her  well-worn  nankin  picked  up  the  fallen  apples. 
If  you  want  to  know  more  particularly  how  Mary  looked,  ten  to 
one  you  will  see  a  face  like  hers  in  the  crowded  street  to-morrow, 
if  you  are  there  on  the  watch  :  she  will  not  be  among  those 
daughters  of  Zion  who  are  haughty,  and  walk  with  stretched-out 
necks  and  wanton  eyes,  mincing  as  they  go :  let  all  those  pass, 
and  fix  your  eyes  on  some  small  plump  brownish  person  of  firm 
but  quiet  carriage,  who  looks  about  her,  but  does  not  suppose  that 
anybody  is  looking  at  her.  If  she  has  a  broad  face  and  square 
brow,  well-marked  eyebrows  and  curly  dark  hair,  a  certain  ex- 
pression of  amusement  in  her  glance  which  her  mouth  keeps  the 
secret  of,  and  for  the  rest  features  entirely  insignificant— take 
that  ordinary  but  not  disagreeable  person  for  a  portrait  of  Mary 
Garth.  If  you  made  her  smile,  she  would  show  you  perfect  little 
teeth  ;  if  you  made  her  angry,  she  would  not  raise  her  voice,  but 
would  probably  say  one  of  the  bitterest  things  you  have  ever 
tasted  the  fiavour  of ;  if  you  did  her  a  kindness,  she  would  never 
forget  it.  Mary  admired  the  keen-faced  handsome  little  Vicar  in 
his  well-brushed  threadbare  clothes  more  than  any  man  she  had 
had  the  opportunity  of  knowing.  She  had  never  heard  him  say  a 
foolish  thing,  though  she  knew  that  he  did  unwise  ones  ;  and  per- 
hajis  foolish  sayings  were  more  objectionable  to  her  than  any  of 
Mr  Farebrother's  unwise  doings.  At  least,  it  was  remarkable  that 
the  actual  imperfections  of  the  Vicar's  clerical  character  never 
seemed  to  call  forth  the  same  scorn  and  dislike  which  she  showed 
beforehand  for  the  predicted  imperfections  of  the  clerical  char- 
acter sustained  by  Fred  Vincy.  These  irregularities  of  judgment, 
I  imagine,  are  found  even  in  rii:)er  minds  than  Mary  Garth's  :  our 
impartiality  is  kept  for  abstract  merit  and  demerit,  which  none  of 
us  ever  saw.  Will  any  one  guess  towards  which  of  those  widely 
different  men  Maiy  had  the  peculiar  woman's  tenderness  ?^the 
one  she  was  most  inclined  to  be  severe  on,  or  the  contrary  ? 

"  Have  you  any  message  for  your  old  playfellow,  Miss  Garth  ? " 
said  the  Vicar,  as  he  took  a  fragrant  apple  from  the  basket  which 
.she  held  towards  him,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  "Something  to 
soften  down  that  harsh  judgment?  I  am  going  straight  to  see 
him." 

"  No,"  said  ^lary,  shaking  her  head,  and  smiling.     "  If  I  were  to 
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say  that  he  would  not  be  ridiculous  as  a  clergyman,  I  must  say 
that  he  would  be  something  worse  than  ridiculous.  But  I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  that  he  is  going  away  to  work." 

"  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  not 
going  away  to  work.  ^My  mother,  I  am  sure,  will  be  all  the 
happier  if  you  will  come  to  see  her  at  the  vicarage  :  you  know 
she  is  fond  of  having  young  people  to  talk  to,  and  she  has  a  great 
deal  to  tell  about  old  times.     You  will  really  be  doing  a  kindness." 

"  I  should  like  it  very  much,  if  I  may,"  said  Mary.  "  Everything 
seems  too  happy  for  me  all  at  once.  I  thought  it  would  always 
be  part  of  \i\y  life  to  long  for  home,  and  losing  that  grievance 
makes  me  feel  rather  empty :  I  suppose  it  served  instead  of  sense 
to  fill  up  my  mind  ? " 

"  May  I  go  with  you,  Mary  ? "  whispered  Letty — a  most  incon- 
venient child,  who  listened  to  everything.  But  she  was  made 
exultant  by  having  her  chin  pinched  and  her  cheek  kissed  by  Mr 
Farebrother — an  incident  which  she  narrated  to  her  mother  and 
father. 

As  the  Vicar  walked  to  Lowick,  any  one  watching  him  closely 
might  have  seen  him  twice  shrug  his  shoulders.  I  think  that  the 
rare  Englishmen  who  have  this  gesture  are  never  of  the  heavy 
type — for  fear  of  any  lumbering  instance  to  the  contrary,  I  will 
say,  hardly  ever ;  they  have  usually  a  fine  temperament  and 
much  tolerance  towards  the  smaller  errors  of  men  (themselves 
inclusive).  The  Vicar  was  holding  an  inward  dialogue  in  which 
he  told  himself  that  there  was  probably  something  more  Vjetween 
Fred  and  ^lary  Garth  than  the  regard  of  old  playfellows,  and 
replied  with  a  question  whether  that  bit  of  womanliood  were  not 
a  great  deal  too  choice  for  that  crude  young  gentleman.  The 
rejoinder  to  this  was  the  first  shrug.  Then  he  laughed  at  himself 
for  being  likely  to  have  felt  jealous,  as  if  he  had  been  a  man  able 
to  marry,  which,  added  he,  it  is  as  clear  as  any  balance-sheet  that 
I  am  not.     Whereupon  followed  the  second  shrug. 

What  could  two  men,  so  different  from  each  other,  see  in  this 
"  brown  patch,"  as  ]\Iary  called  herself  ?  It  was  certainly  not  her 
plainness  that  attracted  them  (and  let  all  plain  young  ladies  be 
warned  against  the  dangerous  encouragement  given  them  by 
Society  to  confide  in  their  want  of  beauty).  A  human  being  in 
this  aged  nation  of  ours  is  a  very  wonderful  whole,  the  slow 
creation  of  long  interchanging  influences  ;  and  charm  is  a  result 
of  two  such  wholes,  the  one  loving  and  the  one  loved. 

When  ;Mr  and  Mrs  Garth  were  sitting  alone,  Caleb  said,  "  Susan, 
guess  what  I'm  thinking  of." 

"The  rotation  of  crops,"  said  !Mrs  Garth,  smiling  at  him,  above 
her  knitting,  "or  else  the  back-doors  of  the  Tipton  cottages." 

"No,"  said  Caleb,  gravely;  "I  am  thinking  that  I  could  do  a 
great  turn  for  Fred  Vincy.  Christy's  gone,  Alfred  will  be  gone 
soon,  and  it  will  be  five  years  before  Jim  is  ready  to  take  to 
business.  I  shall  want  help,  and  Fred  might  come  in  and  learn 
the  nature  of  things  and  act  under  me,  and  it  might  be  the  making 
of  him  into  a  useful  man,  if  he  gives  up  being  a  parson.  What  do 
you  think  ? " 
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"  I  think,  there  is  hardly  anything  honest  that  his  family  would 
object  to  more,"  said  Mrs  Garth,  decidedly. 

"  What  care  I  about  their  objecting  ? "  said  Caleb,  with  a  sturdi- 
ness  which  he  was  apt  to  show  when  he  had  an  opinion.  "  The  lad 
is  of  age  and  must  get  his  bread.  He  has  sense  enough  and  quick- 
ness enough  ;  he  likes  being  on  the  land,  and  it's  my  belief  that  he 
could  learn  business  well  if  he  gave  his  mind  to  it." 

"  But  would  he  !  His  father  and  mother  wanted  him  to  be  a  fine 
gentleman,  and  I  think  he  has  the  same  sort  of  feeling  himself. 
They  all  think  us  beneath  them.  And  if  the  proposal  came  from 
you,  I  am  sure  Mrs  A' incy  would  say  that  we  wanted  Fred  for 
Mary." 

"  Life  is  a  poor  tale,  if  it  is  to  be  settled  by  nonsense  of  that 
sort,"  said  Caleb,  with  disgust. 
2  Yes,  but  there  is  a  certain  pride  which  is  pi^oper,  Caleb." 
"  I  call  it  improper  pride  to  let  fools'  notions  hinder  you  from 
domg  a  good  action.  There's  no  sort  of  work,"  said  Caleb,  with 
fervour,  puttmg  out  his  hand  and  moving  it  up  and  down  to  mark 
his  emphasis,  ''  that  could  ever  be  done  well,  if  you  minded  what 
fools  say.  You  must  have  it  inside  you  that  your  plan  is  right,  and 
that  iDlan  you  must  follow." 

."/  ^il^  not  oppose  any  plan  you  have  set  your  mind  on,  Caleb," 
said  Mrs  Garth,  who  was  a  tirm  woman,  but  knew  that  there  were 
some  points  on  which  her  mild  husband  was  yet  firmer.  "  .Still,  it 
seems  to  be  fixed  that  Fred  is  to  go  back  to  college  :  will  it  not  be 
better  to  wait  and  see  what  he  will  choose  to  do  after  that  ?  It  is 
not  easy  to  keep  people  against  their  will.  And  you  are  not  yet 
quite  sure  enough  of  your  own  position,  or  what  you  will  want. 

Well,  it  may  be  better  to  wait  a  bit.  But  as  to  my  getting  plenty 
of  work  for  two,  I'm  pretty  sure  of  that.  I've  always  had  my 
hands  full  with  scattered  things,  and  there's  always  something 
fresh  turning  up.  Why,  only  yesterday— bless  me,  I  don't  think  I 
told  you  !— it  was  rather  odd  that  two  men  should  have  been  at  me 
on  different  sides  to  do  the  same  bit  of  valuing.  And  who  do  you 
think  they  were  ? "  said  Caleb,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff  and  holding 
it  up  between  his  fingers,  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  his  exposition.  He 
was  fond  of  a  pinch  when  it  occurred  to  him,  but  he  usually  forgot 
that  this  indulgence  was  at  his  command. 
His  wife  held  down  her  knitting  and  looked  attentive. 
"  Why,  that  Rigg,  or  Rigg  Featherstone,  was  one.  But  Bulstrode 
was  before  him,  so  I'm  going  to  do  it  for  Bulstrode.  Whether  it's 
3101'tgage  or  purchase  they're  going  for,  I  can't  tell  yet." 

Can  that  man  be  going  to  sell  the  land  just  left  him— which  he 
fias  taken  the  name  for?"  said  Mrs  Garth. 

"Deuce  knows,"  said  Caleb,  who  never  referred  the  knowledge 
n  discreditable  doings  to  any  higher  power  than  the  deuce.  "  But 
Bulstrode  has  long  been  wanting  to  get  a  handsome  bit  of  land 
inder  his  fingers— that  I  know.  And  it's  a  difficult  matter  to  get, 
n  this  part  of  the  country." 

/-'''^leb  scattered  his  snuff  carefully  instead  of  taking  it,  and  then 
idded,  "The  ins  and  outs  of  things  are  curious.  Here  is  the  land 
'hey  ve  been  all  along  expecting  for  Fred,  whicJi  it  seems  the  old 
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man  never  meant  to  leave  liim  a  foot  of,  but  left  it  to  this  side-slip 
of  a  son  that  he  kept  in  the  dark,  and  thought  of  his  sticking  there 
and  vexing  everybody  as  well  as  he  could  have  vexed  'em  himself  if 
he  could  have  kept  alive.  I  say,  it  would  be  curious  if  it  got  into 
Bulsti'ode's  hands  after  all.  The  old  man  hated  him,  and  never 
would  bank  with  him." 

"  What  reason  could  the  miserable  creature  have  for  hating  a 
man  whom  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  ? "  said  Mrs  Garth. 

"  Pooh  !  where's  the  use  of  asking  for  such  fellows'  reasons  ?  The 
soul  of  man,"  said  Caleb,  with  the  deep  tone  and  grave  shake  of  the 
head  which  always  came  when  he  used  this  phrase — "  The  soul  of 
man,  when  it  gets  fairly  rotten,  will  bear  you  all  sorts  of  poisonous 
toad-stools,  and  no  eye  can  see  whence  came  the  seed  thereof." 

It  was  one  of  Caleb's  quaintnesses,  that  in  his  difficulty  of  finding 
speech  for  his  thought,  he  caught,  as  it  were,  snatches  of  diction 
which  he  associated  with  various  points  of  view  or  states  of  mind  ; 
and  whenever  he  had  a  feeling  of  awe,  he  was  haunted  by  a  sense 
of  Biblical  phraseology,  though  he  could  hardly  have  given  a  strict 
quotation. 


CHAPTER    XLI. 


•  By  swaggering  could  I  never  thrive, 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  everj-  day." 

—Twelfth  Night. 


Thk  transactions  referred  to  by  Caleb  Garth  as  having  gone  forward 
between  ]\[r  Bulstrode  and  Mr  Joshua  lligg  Featherstone  concei-n- 
ing  the  land  attached  to  Stone  Court,  had  occasioned  the  inter- 
change of  a  letter  or  two  between  these  personages. 

Who  shall  tell  what  may  be  the  effect  of  writing  ?  If  it  happens 
to  have  been  cut  in  stone,  though  it  lie  face  downmost  for  ages  on 
a  forsaken  beach,  or  "  rest  quietly  under  the  drums  and  tramp] ings 
of  many  conquests,"  it  may  end  by  letting  us  into  the  secret  oi 
usurpations  and  other  scandals  gossiped  about  long  empires  ago  :— 
this  world  being  apparently  a  huge  whispering-gallery.  Such  con- 
ditions are  often  minutely  represented  in  our  petty  lifetimes.  A;- 
the  stone  which  has  been  kicked  by  generations  of  clowns  may 
come  by  curious  little  links  of  eft'ect  under  the  eyes  of  a  scholar 
througli  whose  labours  it  may  at  last  tix  the  date  of  invasions  and 
unlock  religions,  so  a  bit  of  ink  and  paper  which  has  long  been  an 
innocent  wrapping  or  stop-gap  may  at  last  be  laid  open  under  the 
one  pair  of  eyes  wliich  have  knowledge  enough  to  turn  it  into  the 
Oldening  of  a  catastrophe.  To  Uriel  watching  the  progress  oi 
planetary  history  from  the  sun,  the  one  result  would  be  just  as 
much  of  a  coincidence  as  the  other. 

Having  made  this  rather  lofty  comparison  I  am  less  uneasy  in 
calling  attention  to  the  existence  of  low  people  by  whose  inter- 
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terence,  however  little  we  may  like  it,  the  course  of  the  workl  is 
rery  much  determined.  It  would  be  well,  certainly,  if  we  could 
lelp  to  reduce  their  number,  and  something  might  perhaps  be  done 
by  not  lightly  giving  occasion  to  their  existence.  Socially  speak- 
ing, .Joshua  Eigg  would  have  been  generally  pronounced  a  super- 
iuity.  But  those  who  like  Peter  Featherstone  never  had  a  copy  of 
themselves  demanded,  are  the  very  last  to  wait  for  such  a  request 
either  in  prose  or  verse.  The  copy  in  this  case  bore  more  of  outside 
resemblance  to  the  mother,  in  whose  sex  frog-features,  accomijanied 
rtith  fresh-coloured  cheeks  and  a  well-rounded  figure,  are  com- 
patible with  much  charm  for  a  certain  order  of  admirers.  Tlie 
•esult  is  sometimes  a  frog-faced  male,  desirable,  surely,  to  no  order 
)f  intelligent  beings.  Especially  when  he  is  suddenly  brought 
iito  evidence  to  frustrate  other  peojDle's  expectations — tlie  very 
owest  aspect  in  which  a  social  superfluity  can  present  himself. 

But  Mr  Rigg  Featherstone's  low  characteristics  were  all  of  the 
iober,  water-drinking  kind.  From  the  earliest  to  the  latest  hour  of 
;he  day  he  was  always  as  sleek,  neat,  and  cool  as  the  frog  he 
•esembled,  and  old  Peter  had  secretly  chuckled  over  an  oftsnoot 
dmost  more  calculating,  and  far  more  imperturbable,  than  himself. 
[  will  add  that  his  finger-nails  were  scrupulously  attended  to,  and 
;hat  he  meant  to  marry  a  well  -  educated  young  lady  (as  yet 
anspecitied)  whose  person  was  good,  and  whose  connections,  in  a 
iolid  middle  -  class  waj^  were  undeniable.  Thus  his  nails  and 
iiodesty  were  comparable  to  those  of  most  gentlemen  ;  though  his 
imbition  had  been  educated  only  by  the  opportunities  of  a  clerk 
md  accountant  in  the  smaller  commercial  houses  of  a  seaport.  He 
ihought  the  rural  Featherstones  very  simple  absurd  people,  and 
:hey  in  their  turn  regarded  his  "  bringing  up  "  in  a  seaport  town  as 
ill  exaggeration  of  the  monstrosity  that  their  brother  Peter,  and 
;till  more  Peter's  property,  should  have  had  such  belongings. 

The  garden  and  gravel  aj^i^roach,  as  seen  from  the  two  windoAvs 
)f  the  wainscoted  parlour  at  Stone  Court,  were  never  in  better 
:rim  than  now,  when  Mr  Piigg  Featherstone  stood,  with  his  hands 
jehind  him,  looking  out  on  these  grounds  as  their  master.  But  it 
seemed  doubtful  whether  he  looked  out  for  the  sake  of  contemiDla- 
Aon  or  of  turning  his  back  to  a  person  who  stood  in  the  middle  of 
:lie  room,  with  his  legs  considerably  apart  and  his  hands  in  his 
irouser-pockets  :  a  person  in  all  respects  a  contrast  to  the  sleek 
ind  cool  Bigg.  He  was  a  man  obviously  on  the  way  towards  sixty, 
^■ery  florid  and  hairy,  with  much  grey  in  his  bushy  whiskers  and 
ihick  curly  hair,  a  stoutish  body  which  showed  to  disadvantage 
bhe  somewhat  worn  joinings  of  his  clothes,  and  the  air  of  a  swag- 
gerer, who  would  aim^at  being  noticeable  even  at  a  show  of  fire- 
kvorks,  regarding  his* own  remarks  on  an,y  other  person's  per- 
tormance  as  likely  to  be  more  interesting  than  the  performance 
itself. 

His  name  was  John  Baffles,  and  he  sometimes  wrote  jocosely 
VV.A.G.  after  his  signature,  observing  when  he  did  so,  that  he  was 
3nce  taught  by  Leonard  Lamb  of  Finsbury  who  wrote  B.A.  after 
Kis  name,  and  that  he.  Raffles,  originated  the  witticism  of  calling 
that  celebrated  principal  Ba-Lamb.     Such  were  the  appearance 
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and  mental  flavour  of  Mr  Raffles,  both  of  which  seemed  to  have 
stale  odour  of  travellers'  rooms  in  the  conniiercial  hotels  of  tha 
period. 

"  Come,  now,  Josh,"  he  was  saying,  in  a  full  rumbling  tone,  "  loo 
at  it  in  this  light :  here  is  your  poor  mother  going  into  the  vale  c 
years,  and  you  could  afford  something  handsome  now  to  make  he 
comfortable." 

"  Not  wliile  you  live.  Nothing  would  make  her  comfortabl 
while  you  live,"  returned  Rigg,  in  his  cool  high  voice.  "  What 
give  her,  you'll  take." 

"  You  hear  me  a  grudge.  Josh,  that  I  know.  But  come,  now — g 
between  man  and  man — without  humbug — a  little  capital  migl: 
enable  me  to  make  a  first-rate  thing  of  the  shop.  The  tobacc 
trade  is  growing.  I  should  cut  my  own  nose  off  in  not  doing  th 
best  I  could  at  it.  I  should  stick  to  it  like  a  flea  to  a  fleece  for  m 
own  sake.  I  should  always  be  on  the  spot.  And  nothing  woul 
make  your  poor  mother  so  happy.  I've  pretty  well  done  with  m 
wild  oats — turned  fifty-five.  I  want  to  settle  down  in  my  chimnei 
corner.  And  if  I  once  buckled  to  the  tobacco  trade,  I  could  brin 
an  amount  of  brains  and  experience  to  bear  on  it  that  would  n( 
be  found  elsewhere  in  a  hurry.  I  don't  want  to  be  bothering  yo 
one  time  after  another,  but  to  get  things  once  for  all  into  the  rigl 
channel.  Consider  that.  Josh — as  between  man  and  man — an 
with  your  jDoor  mother  to  be  made  easy  for  her  life.  I  was  alwaj 
fond  of  the  old  woman,  ht/  Jove  ! " 

"  Have  you  done  ?"  said  Mr  Rigg,  quietly,  without  looking  awa 
from  the  window. 

"Yes,  Fve  done,"  said  Raffles,  taking  hold  of  his  hat  whic 
stood  before  him  on  the  table,  and  giving  it  a  sort  of  oratorio; 
push. 

"Then  just  listen  to  me.  The  more  you  say  anything,  the  less 
shall  believe  it.  The  more  you  want  me  to  do  a  thing,  the  moi 
reason  I  shall  have  for  never  doing  it.  Do  you  think  I  mean  t 
forget  your  kicking  me  when  I  was  a  lad,  and  eating  all  the  bes 
victual  away  from  me  and  my  mother  ?  Do  you  think  I  forgf 
your  always  coming  home  to  sell  and  pocket  everything,  and  goin 
off"  again  leaving  us  in  the  lurch  ?  I  should  be  glad  to  see  yo 
whipped  at  the  cart-tail.  !My  mother  was  a  fool  to  you  :  she'd  n 
right  to  give  me  a  father-in-law,  and  she's  been  punished  for  i 
She  shall  have  her  weekly  allowance  paid  and  no  more  :  and  tha 
shall  be  stopped  if  you  dare  to  come  on  to  these  premises  again,  c 
to  come  into  this  country  after  me  again.  The  next  time  you  sho' 
yourself  inside  the  gates  here,  you  shall  be  driven  off"  with  the  dog 
and  the  waggoner's  whip." 

As  Rigg  pronounced  the  last  words  he  turned  round  and  looke 
at  Raffles  with  his  prominent  frozen  eyes.  The  contrast  was  s 
striking  as  it  could  have  been  eighteen  years  before,  when  Rig 
was  a  most  unengaging  kickable  boy,  and  Raffles  was  the  )'athe 
thick-set  Adonis  of  bar-rooms  and  back-parlours.  But  the  advai 
tage  now  was  on  the  side  of  Rigg,  and  auditors  of  this  conversatio 
might  probably  have  expected  that  Raffles  would  retire  with  th 
air  of  a  defeated  dog.     Not  at  all.     He  made  a  grimace  which  wy 
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abitual  with  him  whenever  he  was  "  out "  in  a  game  ;  then  sub- 
ided  into  a  laugh,  and  drew  a  brandy-flask  from  his  pocket. 

"Come,  Josh,"  he  said,  in  a  cajohng  tone,  "give  us  a  spoonful  of 
randy,  and  a  sovereign  to  pay  the  way  back,  and  I'll  go.  Honour 
right  !     I'll  go  like  a  bullet,  htj  .Jove  ! " 

"  j\Iind,"  said  Rigg,  drawing  out  a  bunch  of  keys,  "  if  I  ever  see 
ou  again,  I  shan't  speak  to  you.  I  don't  own  you  any  more  than 
:  I  saw  a  crow  ;  and  if  you  want  to  own  me  you'll  get  nothing  by 
3  but  a  character  for  being  what  you  are — a  spiteful,  brassy,  bully- 
ig  rogue." 

"  That's  a  i^ity,  now.  Josh,"  said  Raffles,  affecting  to  scratch  his 
ead  and  wrinkle  his  brows  upward  as  if  he  were  nonplussed. 
I'm  very  fond  of  you  ;  hy  Jove,  I  am  !  There's  nothing  I  like 
etter  than  plaguing  you  —  you're  so  like  your  mother,  and  I 
lust  do  without  it.  But  tlie  brandy  and  the  sovereign's  a 
ai'gain." 

He  jerked  forward  the  flask  and  Rigg  went  to  a  fine  old  oaken 
ureau  with  his  keys.  But  Raffles  had  reminded  himself  by  his 
lovement  with  the  flask  that  it  had  become  dangerously  loose 
rom  its  leather  covering,  and  catching  sight  of  a  folded  paper 
diich  had  fallen  within  the  fender,  he  took  it  up  and  shoved  it 
nder  the  leather  so  as  to  make  the  glass  firm. 

By  that  time  Rigg  came  forward  with  a  brandy-bottle,  filled  the 
ask,  and  handed  Raffles  a  sovereign,  neither  looking  at  him  nor 
peaking  to  him.  After  locking  uj)  the  bureau  again,  he  walked 
3  the  window  and  gazed  out  as  impassibly  as  he  had  done  at  the 
egiiniing  of  the  interview,  while  Raffles  took  a  small  allowance 
"om  the  flask,  screwed  it  up,  and  deposited  it  in  his  side-pocket, 
dth  provoking  slowness,  making  a  grimace  at  his  stej^son's  back. 

"  Farewell,  Josh — and  if  for  ever  ! "  .said  Raffles,  turning  back 
is  head  as  he  opened  the  door. 

Rigg  saw  him  leave  the  grounds  and  enter  the  lane.  The  grey 
ay  had  turned  to  a  light  drizzling  rain,  wliich  freshened  the 
edgerows  and  the  grassy  borders  of  the  layroads,  and  hastened 
lie  labourers  who  were  loading  the  last  shocks  of  corn.  Raffles, 
'alking  with  the  uneasy  gait  of  a  town  loiterer  obliged  to  do  a  bit 
f  country  journeying  on  foot,  looked  as  incongruous  amid  this 
loist  rural  quiet  and  industry  as  if  he  had  been  a  baboon  escaped 
'om  a  menagerie.  But  there  were  none  to  stare  at  him  except 
le  long-weaned  calves,  and  none  to  sliow  dislike  of  his  appear- 
iice  except  the  little  water  -  rats  which  rustled  away  at  his 
pproach. 

He  was  fortunate  enough  when  he  got  on  to  the  highroad  to  be 
vertaken  by  the  stage-coach,  which  carried  him  to  Brassing  ;  and 
lere  he  took  the  new-made  railway,  observing  to  his  fellow-pas- 
5ngers  that  he  considered  it  pretty  well  seasoned  now  it  had  clone 
)r  Huskisson.  j\fr  Raffles  on  most  occasions  kei^t  up  the  sense  of 
aving  been  educated  at  an  academy,  and  being  aljle,  if  he  chose, 
>  pass  well  everywhere  ;  indeed,  there  was  not  one  of  his  fellow- 
>en  whom  he  did  not  feel  himself  in  a  position  to  ridicule  and 
)rment,  confident  of  the  entertainment  which  he  thus  gave  to  all 
le  rest  of  the  company. 
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He  played  this  pai't  now  with  as  much  spirit  as  if  his  journey 
liad  been  entirely  successful,  resorting  at  frequent  intervals  to  his 
tiask.  The  paper  with  which  he  had  wedged  it  was  a  letter  signed 
Nicholas  Bulstrode,  but  Ilaffles  was  not  likely  to  disturb  it  from 
its  present  useful  position. 


CHAPTER    XLII. 

"  How  much,  methinks,  I  could  despise  this  man. 
Were  I  not  bound  in  charity  against  it ! " 

— Shakespeare  :  Henry  VIII. 

One  of  the  professional  calls  made  by  Lydgate  soon  after  his 
return  from  his  wedding-journey  was  to  Lowick  INIauor,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  letter  which  had  requested  him  to  fix  a  time  for  his 
visit. 

Mr  Casaubon  had  never  put  any  question  concerning  the  nature 
of  his  illness  to  Lydgate,  nor  had  he  even  to  Dorothea  betrayed 
any  anxiety  as  to  how  far  it  might  be  likely  to  cut  short  his 
labours  or  his  life.  On  this  point  as  on  all  others,  he  shrank  from 
pity ;  and  if  the  suspicion  of  being  pitied  for  anything  in  his  lot 
surmised  or  known  in  spite  of  himself  was  embittering,  the  idea  of 
calling  forth  a  show  of  compassion  by  frankly  admitting  an  alax'm 
or  a  sorrow  was  necessarily  intolerable  to  him.  Every  proud  mind 
knows  something  of  this  experience,  and  perhaps  it  is  only  to  be 
overcome  by  a  sense  of  fellowship  deep  enough  to  make  all  efforts 
at  isolation  seem  mean  and  petty  instead  of  exalting. 

But  jSIr  Casaubon  was  now  brooding  over  something  through 
which  the  question  of  his  health  and  life  haunted  his  silence  witli 
a  more  harassing  impoi-tunity  even  than  through  the  autumnal 
unri])eness  of  his  authorship.  It  is  true  that  this  last  might  be 
called  his  central  ambition  ;  but  there  are  snmHdftdi*-«£-a\itlmrshil- 
in-wliieh  by  faTT  the  largest^resulf  Ls'  the-^a«eftsy— suscei>tibilit}' 
accumulated  in  the  conscieusness-of  the^avithor — one  knows  of  the 
river  by  a  few  streaks  amid  a  long-gathered  depasit  of  uncom- 
fortable mud.  That  was  the  way  with  ]\Ir  Casaubon's  hard  intel- 
lectual labours.  Their  most  characteristic  result  was  not  the  '  Kej 
to  all  Mythologies,'  but  a  morbid  consciousness  that  others  did  not 
give  hint -the  place  which  he  had  not  demonstrably  merited — a 
jjerpetual  suspicious  conjecture  that  tlie^ews  entertained  of  him 
were  not  to  his  advantage — a  melancholy  absenceaifjiassioH  in  lu!' 
efforts  at  achievement,  and  a  passionate  resistance  to  the  confession 
that  he  had  achieved  nothing. 

Thus  his  intellectual  ambition  which  seemed  to  others  to  have 
absorbed  and  dried  him,  was  really  no  security  against  wounds 
least  of  all  against  those  which  came  from  Dorothea.  And  he  hao 
begun  now  to  frame  possibilities  for  the  future  which  were  some- 
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low  more  embittering  to  him  than  anything  his  mind  had  dwelt 
)n  before. 

Agamstcertain  facts  he  washjelpless :  against  Will_Ladislaw's 
existence,  hislTenant  stay"iTrtHe  neighbourhood  of  Lowick,  and  his 
hppant  state  of  nund  witli  regard  to  the  possessors  of  authentic, 
,vell-stamped  erudition  :  against  Ljprothea's  nature,  always  taking 
m  some  new  shape  of  ardent  activity,  and  even  in  submission  and 
;ilence  covering  fervid  reasons  which  it  was  an  irritation  to  think 
)t :  against  certain  notions  and  likings  which  had  taken  possession 
)t  her  mind  in  relation  to  subjeet^Jliat  he  _CDuld  Jiotnossibly 
hseuss  withJier.  There  was  no  denying  that  Doroth^^^v^^as 
artuous  and  lovely  a  young  lady  as  he  could  have  obtained  for 
I,  wife;  but  a  young  lady  turned  out  to  be  something  more 
roublesome  than  he  had  conceived.  She  nursed  him,  she  read 
o  him,  she  anticipated  his  wants,  and  was  solicitous  about  his 
eehngs ;  but  tliere  had  entered  into  the  husband's  mind  the  cer-  (x 
ayity  that  she  juclged  lum,  and  thatTlier  wifely  devotedness  was 
ike^x  peiutential  expiation-e^-tmfeelieviiig:  tlimiglits— was  accom- 
panied with  a  power  of  comparison  by  which  himself  and  his 
lomgs  were  seen  too  luminously  as  a  part  of  things  in  genei-al 
lis  discontent  passed  vapour-like  through  all  her  gentle  lovin" 
aamtestations,  and  clung  to  that  inappreciative  world  which  she 
lad  only  brought  nearer  to  him. 

Poor  Mr  Casaubon  !  This  suffering  was  the  harder  to  bear 
lecause  it  seemed  like  a  betrayal :  the  young  creature  who  had 
worshipped  him  with  perfect  trust  had  quickly  turned  into  the 
ritical  wite  ;  and  e_ariy  instances  of  criticism  and  resentment  had 
lacle  an  impression  winch  no  tenderness,  and  submission  after- 
wards could  remove.  To  his  suspicious  interpretation  Iit»©tb©a's  ,v: 
il^e  now  was  a  suppressed-rebellion.;  a  remark  from  her  which 
e  had  not  in  any  way  anticipated  was  an  assertiiKL_o£-CQiisciQus 
UEeriority  ;  her  gentle  answers  had  an  irritating  cautiousness  in 
Hem ;  and  when  she  acquiesced  it  was  a  self-approved  effort  of 
jrbearance.  The  tenacity  with  which  he  strove  to  hide  this 
iward  drama  made  it  the  more  vivid  for  him  ;  as  we  hear  with  the 
lore  keenness  what  we  wish  others  not  to  hear. 

Instead  of  wondering  at  this  result  of  misery  in  jNIr  Casaubon  I 
link  It  quite  ordinary.  Will  not  a  tiny  speck  very  close  to  our 
ision  blot  out  the  glory  of  the  world,  and  leave  only  a  margin  bv 
hich  we  see  the  blot  ?  I  know  no  speck  so  troulilesome  as  self 
Jid  who,  it  Mr  Casaubon  had  chosen  to  expound  his  discontents 
-ins  suspicions  that  he  was  not  any  longer  adoced  without 
rrtieiKm  — could  have  denied  that  they  were  founded  on  good- 
jasons  I  On  the  contrary,  there  was  a  strong  reason  to  be  added, 
hich  he  had  not  himself  taken  explicitly  into  account— namely 
lat  he  was  not  unmixedly  adorable.  He  suspected  this,  however 
3  he  suspected  other  things,  without  confessing  it,  and  like  the 
;st_  ot  us,  telt  how^jjathiiig^it  would  have  been  to  have  a  com- 
^mu^^-'^"°  would  never  find  it  out. 

This  sore  susceptibility  in  relation  to  Dorothea  was  thoroughly 
repared  before  Will  Ladislaw  had  returned  to  Lowick,  and  what 
ad  occurred  since  then  had  brought  Mr   Casaubon's  power  of 
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suspicious  construction,  into  exasperated  activity.  To  all  the  facts 
wTiich  he  knew,  he  added  imaginary  facts  both  present  and  future 
which  became  more  I'eal  to  him  than  those,  because  they  called  up 
a  stronger  dislike,  a  more  predominating  bitterness.  vSuspicion 
andj£aluusy  of  \¥iILLadis]a,w's  intentions,  suspicion  and  jealousy 
of  Dorothea's  impressions,  were  constantly  at  their  weaving  work. 
It  would  be  quite  unjust  to  him  to  suppose  that  he  could  have 
entered  into  any  coarse  misinterpretation  of  Dorothea  :  his  own 
habits  of -mind_and  conduct,  quite  as  much  as  the.open.  elevation  of 
her  nature,  saved  him  from  any  such  mistake.  What  he  was 
jealous  of  was  her  ojjinion.  the  sway  that  might  be  given  to  her 
ardent  mind  in  its  judgments,  and  the  future  possibilities  to  which 
these  might  lead  her.  As  to  Will,  though  until  his  last  defiant 
letter  he  had  nothing  definite  which  he  would  choose  formally  to 
allege  agaiufit  him,  he  felt  himself  warranted  in  believing  that  he 
was  capable  of  any  design  which  could  fascinate  a  rebellious 
temper  and  an  undisciplined  impulsiveness.  He  was  quite  sure 
that  Dorothea  was  the  cause  of  Will's  return  from  Rome,  and  his 
determination  to  settle  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  he  was  pene- 
trating enough  to  imagine  that  Dorothea  had  innocently  encouraged 
this  course.  It  was  as  clear  as  possible  that  she  was  ready  to  be 
attached  to  Will  and  to  l^e  pliant  to  his  suggestions :  they  had 
never  had  a  tete-a-tete  without  her  bringing  away  from  it  some  new 
troublesome  impression,  and  the  last  interview  that  Mr  Casaubon 
was  aware  of  (Dorothea,  on  returning  from  Freshitt  Hall,  had  for 
the  first  time  been  silent  about  having  seen  Will)  had  led  to  a  scene 
which  roused  an  angrier  feeling  against  them  both  than  he  had 
ever  known  before.  Dorothea's  outpouring  of  her  notions  about 
money,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  had  done  nothing  but  bring  a 
mixture  of  more  odious  foreboding  into  her  husband's  mind. 

And  there  was  the  shock  lately  given  to  his  health  always  sadly 
present  with  him.  He  was  cei'tainly  much  revived ;  he  had  re- 
covered all  his  usual  power  of  work  :  the  illness  might  have  been 
mere  fatigue,  and  there  might  still  be  .tjgaaty  yearsof  achie^ve- 
ment  before  him,  which  would  j  ustif y  the  thirty  years  ot  prepara- 
tiou^^That  prospect  was  made  tlie  sweeter  by  a  flavour  of  ven- 
geance against  the  hasty  sneers  of  Carp  &  Company ;  for  even 
when  Mr  Casaubon  was  carrying  his  taper  among  the  tombs  of 
the  past,  those  modern  figures  came  athwart  the  dim  light,  and 
interrupted  his  diligent  ex'iDloration.  To  convince  Carp  of  his 
mistake,  so  that  he  would  have  to  eat  his  own  words  with  a  good 
deal  of  indigestion,  would  be  an  agreeable  accident  of  triumphant 
authorship,  which  the  prospect  of  living  to  future  ages  on  earth 
and  to  all  eternity  in  heaven  could  not  exclude  from  contem- 
plation. Since,  thus,  the  prevision  of  his  own  unending  bliss 
could  not  nullify  the  bitter  savours  of  irritated  jealousy  and 
vindictiveness,  it  is  the  less  surprising  that  the  probability  of  a 
transient  earthly  bliss  for  other  persons,  when  he  himself  should 
have  entered  into  glory,  had  not  a  potently  sweetening  effect.  If 
the  truth  should  be  that  some  undermining  disease  was  at  work 
within  him,  there  might  be  large  opportunity  for  some  people 
to  be  the  happier  when  he  was  gone  ;  and  if  one  of  those  people 
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ihould  be  Will  Ladislaw,  ^iv  Casaubon  objected  so  strongly  that 
t  seemed  as  if  the  annoyance  would  make  part  of  his  disembodied 
ixisteiice. 

This  is  a  very  bai'e  and  therefore  a  very  incomplete  way  of 
jutting  the  case.  The  human  soul  moves  in  many  channels,  and 
Sh-  Casaubon,  we  know,  had  a  sense  of  rectitude  and  an  honour- 
ible  pride  in  satisfying  the  requirements  of  honour,  which  com- 
)elled__him  to  tind  other  reasons  for  his  conduct  than  those^  of 
fiiilonsy  and~  vmdictlvenjss^  The""way  m  which  Mr  Casaubon 
)ut  the  case  was  this : — 

"  In  marrying  Dorothea  Brooke  I  had  to  care  for  her  wellbeing 
n  case  of  my  death.  But  wellbeing  is  not  to  be  secured  by  ample, 
ndependent  possession  of  property ;  on  the  contrary,  occasions 
night  arise  in  which  such  possession  might  expose  her  to  the 
nore  danger.  She  is  ready  prey  to  any  man  who  knows  how  to 
)lay  adroitly  either  on  her  aftectionate  ardour  or  her  Quixotic 
snthusiasm  ;  and  a  man  stands  by  with  that  very  intention  in  his 
nind — a  man  with  no  other  principle  than  transient  caprice,  and 
vho  has  a  personal  animosity  towards  me — I  am  sure  of  it— an 
mimosity  which  is  fed  by  the  consciousness  of  his  ingratitude, 
md  which  he  has  constantly  vented  in  ridicule  of  which  I  am  as 
veil  assured  as  if  I  had  heard  it.  Ev^en  if  I  live  I  s.haLL»ot-43e 
vithaui-uneasiiiess  as  to  what  he  may^attempt  through  ifi4ir^et 
hHuence.,  This  man  has  gained  Dorothea's  ear  :  he  has  fascinated 
ler  attention  ;  he  has  evidently  tried  to  impress  her  mind  with 
;he  notion  that  he  has  claims  beyond  anything  I  have  done  for 
lim.  If  I  die — and  he  is  waiting  here  on  the  watch  for  that— he 
vijrgersuade  hereto  marry  him.  That  would  be  calamity  for  her 
uod  success  for  him.  She  would  not  think  it  calamity  :  he  would 
nake  her  believe  anything  ;  she  has  a  tendency  to  immoderate 
ittachment  which  she  inwardly  reproaches  me  for  not  responding 
;o,  and  already  her  mind  is  occupied  with  his  fortunes.  He  thinks 
)f  an  easy  colTquest~aiKpof  entering  into  my  nest.  That  I  will 
linder  !  Such  a  marriage  would  be  fatal  to  Dorothea.  Has  he 
jver  persisted  in  anything  except  from  contradiction  ?  In  know- 
edge  he  has  always  tried  to  be  showy  at  small  cost.  In  religion 
le  could  be,  as  long  as  it  suited  him,  the  facile  echo  of  Dorothea's 
/a^aries.  When  was  sciolism  ever  dissociated  from  laxity  ?  I 
atterly  distrust  his  morals,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  hinder  to  the 
atmost  the  fulfilment  of  his  designs." 

The  arrangements  made  by  Mr  Casaubon  on  his  marriage  left 
strong  measures  open  to  him,  but  in  ruminating  on  them  his  mind 
inevitably  dwelt  so  much  on  the  probabilities  of  his  own  life  that 
the  longing  to  get  the  nearest  possible  calculation  had  at  last 
3vercome  his  proud  reticence,  and  had  determined  him  to  ask 
Lydgate's  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  his  illness. 

He  had  mentioned  to  Dorothea  that  Lydgate  was  coming  by 
ippointment  at  half-past  three,  and  in  answer  to  her  anxious 
question,  whether  he  had  felt  ill,  replied, — "  No,  I  merely  wish  to 
have  his  opinion  concerning  some  habitual  symptoms.  You  need 
not  see  him,  my  dear.  I  shall  give  orders  that  he  may  be  sent  to  me 
iu  the  Yew-tree  Walk,  where  I  shall  be  taking  my  usual  exercise." 

u 
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"When  Lydgate  entered  tlie  Ye-sv-tree  "Walk  he  saw  ^Ir  Casaubor 
slowly  receding  with  his  hands  behind  him  according  to  his  habit 
and  his  head  bent  forward.  It  was  a  lovely  afternoon  ;  th£  leaves 
from  the  lofty  limes  were  falling  sileiitly  across^ the  sombre  ever- 
greens~while  the  lights  and  shadows  slept  side  by  side  :  there  was 
no  sound  but  the  cawing  of  the  rooks,  which  to  the  accustomed 
ear  is  a  lullaby,  or  that  last  solemn  lullaby,  a  dirge.  Lydgate. 
conscious  of  an  energetic  frame  in  its  prime,  felt  some  com- 
passion when  the  tigure  which  he  was  likely  soon  to  overtake 
turned  round,  and  in  advancing  towards  him  showed  more 
markedly  than  ever  the  signs  of  premature  age  —  the  student's 
bent  shoulders,  the  emaciated  limbs,  and  the  melancholy  lines 
of  the  mouth.  "Poor  fellow,"  he  thought,  "some  men  with 
his  years  are  like  lions  ;  one  can  tell  nothing  of  their  age  ex- 
cept that  they  are  full  grown." 

"Mr  Lydgate,"  said  ]Mr  Casaubon,  with  his  invariably  polite  air 
"I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  for  your  punctuality.  We  will, 
if  you  please,  carry  on  our  conversation  in  walking  to  and  fro." 

"I  hope  your  wish  to  see  me  is  not  due  to  the  return  of  un- 
pleasant symptoms,"  said  Lydgate,  tilling  up  a  pause. 

"Not  immediately — no.  In  order  to  account  for  that  wish  ] 
must  mention — what  it  were  otherwise  needless  to  refer  to — that 
kjny  life,  on  all  collateral  accounts  insigniticant,  derives  a  possiljle 
importaj^ce  from  the  incompleteness  of  labours  whicH~llaTB  "ex- 
fended-through  all  its~bggtzEEctT?r~^lTr  short,  I  have  long  had  on 
hand  a  work  which  I  would  fain  leave ^)ellind  me  in  such  a  state,  at 
least,  that  it  might  be  committed  to  the  press  by — others.  Were  1 
assured  that  this  is  the  utmost  I  can  reasonably  expect,  that  assur- 
ance would  Ije  a  useful  circumscription  of  my  attempts,  and  a  guide 
in  both  the  positive  and  negative  determination  of  my  course." 

Here  Mr  Casaubon  paused,  removed  one  hand  from  his  back  and 
thrust  it  between  the  buttons  of  his  single-breasted  coat.  To  a 
mind  larg'ely  instructed  in  the  human  destiny  hardly  anything 
could  be  more  interesting  than  the  inward  conflict  implied  in  his 
formal  measured  address,  delivered  with  the  usual  sing-song  and 
motion  of  the  head.  Xay,  are  there  many  situations  more 
sublimely  tragic  than  the  struggle  of-the-soul  with  the  demand 
-to-i-enounce-a  work  which  has  been  all  the  signiticance  of  its  life 
— a  signiticance  which  is  to  vanish  as  the  waters  which  come  and 
go  where  no-^nan  has-xteeet-trf-them  ?  But  there  was  nothing  to 
strike  others  as  sublime  about  Mr  Casaubon,  and  Lydgate,  who 
had  some  contempt  at  hand  for  futile  scholarsliii?,  feTE^aTtittle 
amusement  mingling  with  StspTEy!  He' was'Tit  pi-esent  too  ill 
acquainted  with  disaster  to  enter  into  the  pathos  of  a  lot  where 
everything  is  below  the  level  of  tragedy  except  the  jmssionate 
egoism  of  the  sutlerer. 

"You  refer  to  the  possible  hindrances  from  want  of  health  ?"  he 
said,  wishing  to  help  forward  ^Ir  Casaubon's  jDurpose,  which 
seemed  to  be  clogged  l)y  some  hesitation. 

"I  do.  You  have  not  implied  to  me  that  the  symptoms  which — 
I  am  bound  to  testify — you  watched  with  scrupulous  care,  wei-e 
those  of  a  fatal  disease.     But  were  it  so,  Mr  Lydgate,  I  should 
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lesire  to  know  the  truth  without  reservation,  and  I  ajopeal  to  you 
■•or  an  exact  statement  of  your  conclusions  :  I  request  it  as  a 
'riendly  service.  If  you  can  tell  me  that  my  life  is  not  threatened 
)y  anything  else  than  ordinary  casualties,  I  shall  rejoice,  on 
grounds  which  I  have  already  indicated.  If  not,  knowledge  of  the 
jruth  is  even  more  important  to  me." 

"  Then  I  can  no  longer  hesitate  as  to  my  course,"  said  Lydgate ; 
'  but  the  tirst  thing  I  must  impress  on  you  is  that  my  conclusions 
ire  doubly  uncertain — uncertain  not  only  because  of  my  fallibility, 
jut  because  diseases  of  the  heart  are  eminently  difficult  to  found 
predictions  on.  In  any  case,  one  can  hardly  increase  appreciably 
;he  tremendous  uncertainty  of  life." 

Mr  Casaubon  -winced  perceptibly,  but  bowed. 

"I  believe  that  you  are  sutiering  from  what  is  called  .^atty 
legeneration  of  the  heart,  a  disease  which  was  tirst  divined  and 
explored  tJy  taeniiee,  Lire  man  who  gave  us  the  stethoscope,  not 
io  very  many  years  ago.  A  good  deal  of  experience — a  more 
engthened  observation — is  wanting  on  the  subject.  But  after 
ivhat  you  have  said,  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  death  from  this 
:lisease  is  often  sudden.  At  the  same  time,  no  such  result  can  be 
predicted.  Your  condition  may  be  consistent  with  a  tolerably 
comfortable  life  for  another  fifteen  years,  or  even  more.  I  could 
idd  no  information  to  this  beyond  anatomical  or  medical  details, 

ivhich  would  leave  expectation  at  precisely  the  same  point." Lydr- 

gate's  instinct  was  tine  enough  to  tell  him  that  plain  speech,  quite 
['ree  from  ostentatious  caution,  would  ba  felt  by  Mr  Casaubon  as 
I  tribute  of  respect. 

"I  thank  you,  Mr  Lydgate,"  said  ]\Ir  Casaubon,  after  a  moment's 
pause.  "  One  thing  more  I  have  still  to  ask  :  did  you  communi- 
cate what  you  have  now  told  me  to  ^Irs  Casaubon  ? " 

"  Partly- — I  mean,  as  to  the  possiljle  issues."  Lydgate  was  going 
to  explain  why  he  had  told  Dorothea,  but  jVIr  Casaul)on,  with  an 
Lininistakable  desire  to  end  the  conversation,  waved  his  hand 
slightly,  and  said  again,  "  I  thank  you,"  proceeding  to  remark 
an  the  rare  beauty  of  the  day. 

Lydgate,  certain  that  his  patient  wished  to  be  alone,  soon  left 
liim  ;  and  the  black  figure  with  hands  behind  and  head  bent  for- 
ward continued  to  pace  the  walk  where  the  dark  yew-trees  gave 
liim  a  mute  companionship  in  melancholy,  and  the  little  shadows 
pf  bird  or  leaf  that  fleeted  across  the  isles  of  sunlight,  stole  along 
in  silence  as  in  the  presence  of  a  sorrow.  Here  was  a  man  who 
now  for  the  tirst  time  found  himselljooking  into  tjie^yes  of  death — 
who  was  passing  throuoh  one  of  those  rare  monients  of  e'x]5erience 
when  we  feel  tTie  truth  of  a  commonplace,  which  is  as  ditl'erent 
from  what  we  call  knowing  it,  as  the  vision  of  waters  upon  the  earth 
is  different  from  the  delirious  vision  of  the  water  which  cannot  be 
had  to  cool  the  burning  tongue.  When  the  commonplace  "We 
nuist  all  die  "  transforms  itself  suddenly  into  the  acute  conscious- 
ness "I  must  die — and  soon,"  then  death  grapples  us,  and  his 
fingers  are  cruel  ;  afterwards,  he  may  come  to  fold  us  in  his  arms 
as  our  mother  did,  and  our  last  moment  of  dim  earthly  discerning 
may  be  like  the  tirst.     To  Mr  Casaubon  now,  it  was  as  if  he  sud-  , 
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denly  found  himself  on  the  dark  river-brmk  and  heard  the  plash 
of  the  oncoiuiiig  oar,  not  discerning  the  forms,  but  exijecting  the 
summons.  In  such  an  hour  the  mind  does  not  change  its  lifelong 
l)ias,  but  carries  it  onward  in  imagination  to  the  other  side  of 
death,  gazing  backward — perhaps  with  the  divine  calm  of  beneti- 
cence,  perhaps  with  the  petty  anxieties  of  self-assertion.  What 
was  },lv  Casaubon  s  bias  his  acts  will  give  us  a  clue  to.  He  held 
himself  to  be,  with  some  private  scholarly  reservations,  a  believ- 
ing Qlicistiao,  as  to  estimates  of  the  present  and  hopes  of  the 
future.  But  what  we  strive  to  gratify,  though  we  may  call  it  a 
distant  hope,  is  an  immediate  desire  :  the  future  estate  for  which 
men  drudge  up  city  alleys  exists  already  in  their  imagination  and 
love.  And  Mr  Casaubon's  immediate  desire  was  not  for  divine 
communion  and  light  divested  of  earthly  conditions ;  lus_-pas- 
-sionate  longings,^  poor  mail,  clung  low  and  ^nist  -  like  in  very 
sliadj;  places. 

DorotliSa  had  been  aware  when  Lydgate  had  ridden  away,  and 
she  had  stepped  into  the  garden,  with  the  impulse  to  go  at  once 
to  her  husband.  But  she  hesitated,  fearing  to  oft'end  him  by  ob- 
truding herself ;  for  her  ardour,  continually  repulsed,  served,  with 
her  intense  memory,  to  heighten  her  dread,  as  thwarted  energy 
subsides  into  a  shudder ;  and  she  w^andered  slowly  round  tTie 
nearer  clumps  of  trees  until  she  saw  him  advancing.  Then  she 
went  towards  him,  and  might  have  represented  a  heaven-sent 
angel  coming  with  a  promise  that  the  short  hours  remaining 
should  yet  be  filled  with  that  faithful  love  which  clings  the  closer 
to  a  comprehended  grief.  His  glance  in  rejoly  to  hers  was  so  chill 
that  she  felt  her  timidity  increased ;  yet  she  turned  and  passed 
her  hand  through  his  arm. 

Mr  Casaubon  kept  his  hands  behind  him  and  allowed  her  pliant 
arm  to  cling  with  difficulty  against  his  I'igid  arm. 

There  was  something  horrible  to  Dorothea  in  the  sensation 
which  this  unresponsive  hardness  inflicted  on  hex-.  That  is  a 
strong  word,  but  not  too  strong  :  it  isjn  these  acts  called  trivial- 
ities that  the  seeds  _of_joy__arfi_  &r^fi3'e;i^wasted,  until  men  and 
women  look  round  with  haggard  faces  at  the  devastation  their 
pwn  waste  has  made,  and  say,'tlj.e-eajrtlLtieais_noJiarvest  of  sweet- 
ness—calling their  denial  kiiowledge.  You  may  ask~wliy7  nr  the 
name  of  manliness,  Mr  Casaubon  should  have  behaved  in  that 
way.  Consider  that  his  was  a  mind  which  shrank  from  pity : 
have  you  ever  watched  in  such  a  mind  the  effect  of  a  suspicion 
that  what  is  pressing  it  as  a  grief  may  be  really  a  source  of  con- 
tentment, either  actual  or  future,  to  the  being  who  already  offends 
by  pitying  ?  Besides,  he  knew  little  of  Dorothea's  sensations,  and 
had  not  reflected  that  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  i^resent  they 
were  comparable  in  strength  to  his  own  sensibilities  about  Carp  s 
criticisms. 

Dorothea  did  not  withdraw  her  arm,  but  she  could  not  venture 
to  speak.  Mr  Casaubon  did  not  say,  "  I  wish  to  be  alone,"  but  he 
directed  his  steps  in  silence  towards  the  house,  and  as  they  entered 
by  the  glass  door  on  this  eastern  side,  Dorothea  withdrew  her  arm 
and  lingered  on  the  matting,  that  she  might  leave  her  husband 
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quite  free.      He  entered  the  library  and  shut  himself  in,  alone 
Avith  his  sorrow. 

.She  went  up  to  her  boudoir.  TV^p  nppn  bow-windojwjet  in  the 
spyppp  ^';loi'y  nf  tlip  H,f,tei'iiQuiLjying  in  the  avenue,  where  the  lini e - 
trees  cast  long  shadows.  But  Dorothea  knew  nothing  TiF  the 
scene.  She  threw  herself  on  a  chair,  not^Eeeding  that  shf  was 
iir  the  "ctazzlihg  SUll-rays  :  if  there  were  discomtort  "in  tliat,  how 
conM^^Mh^  tell  IhafrT'^rayTTDt  7)art  of  llerlmwaixl  mlsei-y  V 
■  "SEe^was  in  the  reaction  of  a  rebellious  anger  stronger-~than  any 
she  had  felt  since  her  marriage.  Instead  of  tears  tliere  came 
words  : — 

"  What  have  I  done — what  am  I — that  he  should  treat  me  so  ? 
He  never  knows  what  is  in  my  mind — he  never  cares.  What 
is  the  use  of  anything  I  do  ?  He  wishes  he  had  never  married 
me." 

She  began  to  hear  herself,  and  was  checked  into  stillness.  Like 
one  who  has  lost  his  way  and  is  v/eary,  she  sat  and  saw  as  in  one 
glance  all  the  paths  of  her  young  hope  which  she  should  never 
tind  again.  And  just  as  clearly  in  the  miserable  light  she  saw  her 
own  and  her  husband's  solitude — how  they  walked  ajjart  so  that 
she  was  obliged  to  survey  him.  Jf  ■  he  Imd  drawn  her  towards 
him,- sh£  would  never  have  surveyed  him — never  have  said,  "Is  he 
worth  living  for?"  but  would  have  felt  him  sim^Dly  a  part  of  her 
own  life.  N"ow  she  said  bitterly,  "  It-is_lus-faaiJi,jiDJLjnine."  In 
the  jar  of  her  whole  being,  ^ity  was  nvp.i-th7-nwn.  Was  TTher 
fault  that  she  had  believed  in  him — had  believed  in  his  worthi- 
ness?—  And  what,  exactly,  was  he?  —  She  was  able  enough  to 
estimate  him — she  who  waited  on  his  glances  with  trembling,  and 
shut  her  best  soul  in  prison,  paying  it  only  hidden  visits,  that  she  >/ 
iiiightrbe  petty  enough  to  please  him.  In  such  a  crisis  as  this, 
some  women  begin  to  hate. 

The  sun  was  low  when  Dorothea  was  thinking  that  she  would 
not  go  down  again,  but  would  send  a  message  to  her  husband 
saying  that  she  was  not  well  and  preferred  remaining  up-stairs. 
She  had  never  deliberately  allowed  her  resentment  to  govern  her 
in  this  way  before,  but  she  believed  now  that  she  could  not  see 
him  again  without  telling  him  the  truth  about  her  feeling,  and  she 
must  wait  till  she  could  do  it  without  interruption.  He  might 
wonder  and  be  hurt  at  her  message.  It  was  good  that  he  should 
wonder  and  be  hurt.  Her  anger  s^aid,  as  anger  is  apt  to  say,  that 
G^KJj^aajwith  her — that  all  heaven,  though  it  were  crowded  with 
spirits  watcHnTg- them,  must  be  on  her_side.  She  had  determined 
to  ring  her  bell,  when  thei-e  came  a  rap  at  the  door. 

Mr  Casaubon  had  sent  to  say  that  he  would  have  his  dinner  in 
the  library.  He  wished  to  be  quite  alone  this  evening,  being  much 
occupied. 

"  I  shall  not  dine,  then,  Tantripp." 

"  Oh,  madam,  let  me  bring  you  a  little  something  ? " 

"No;  I  am  not  well.  Get  everything  ready  in  my  dressing- 
room,  but  pray  do  not  disturb  me  again." 

Dorothea  sat  almost  motionless  in  her  meditative  struggle,  while 
the  evening  slowly  deepened  into  night.    But  the  struggle  changed 
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continually,  as  th;it  of  a  man  who  begins  with  a  movement  towards 
striking  and  ends  with  conquering  his  desire  to  strike.  The  energy 
thatjwrujld  anijnate  a-crime  js  not  more  than,  is  wanted  to  inspire 
a  rijsolved_siibmii^n,  when  the  noble  habit  of  the  ^soul  reasserts 
itself.  That  thought  Avith  which  I>orothea  had  gone  out  to  meet 
"iTer  husband — her  conviction  that  he  had  been  asking  about  the 
possible  arrest  of  all  his  work,  and  that  the  answer  must  have 
wrung  his  heart,  could  not  be  long  without  rising  beside  the  image 
of  him,  like  a  shadowy  monitor  looking  at  her  anger  with  sad 
remonstrance.  It  cost  her  a  litany  of  pictured  sorrows  and  of 
silent  cries  that  she  might  be  the  mercy  for  those  sorrows — but 
the  resolved  submission  did  come  ;  and  ^^li^i  tlie_  house  was  still, 
and  she  knew  tliat  it  w^i^jiear_thiB__fciiiifi_.wheii-  5lr-  CasaubTm 
habitually  went  to  rest,  she  opened  her  door  gently  and  stood 
outside  in  the  darkn^sfT^vraiting  foFTiis  cdmmg  up-stairs  with  a 
light  in  his  hand.  If  he  did  not  come  soon  she  thought  that  she 
would  go  down  and  even  risk  incurring  another  pang.  She  would 
never  again  exjDect  anything  else^  But  she  dioTiear  the  Vtbrsfy 
door  ojoen,  and  slowly  the  light  advanced  up  the  staircase  without 
noise  from  the  footsteps  on  the  carpet.  When  her  husband  stood 
opposite  to  her,  she  saw  that  his  face  was  more  haggard.  He 
started  slightly  on  seeing  her,  and  she  looked  up  at  him  beseech- 
ingly, without  speaking. 

"  Dorothea  ! "  he  said,  with  a  gejiile-supprise-in  his  tone.  "  Were 
you-waiting  for- me  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  did  not  like  to  disturl)  you." 

"  Come,  my  dear,  come.  You  ai'e  yaung,  and  need  not  to  exteiad 
y^ur  life-iiy-itatching." 

When  the  kind  quiet^%ielafielioly-o£  that  speech  fell  on  Dorothea's 
ears,  she  felt  something-like  the  thankfnteess-that  might  well  up 
in  iig-if  wp  bar!  narrowlv  escaj)ed  hurting  a  lamed  creature.  She 
put  her  hand  into  her  nusTjand's,  and  they  went  along  the  broad 
corridor  together. 


BOOK    V. 
THE     DEAD     HAND. 


CHAPTER    XLIIL 

This  ligure  hath  high  price  :  'twas  wrought  with  love 

Ages  ago  in  finest  ivory  ; 

Nouglit  modish  in  it,  pure  and  noble  lines 

Of  generous  womanhood  that  tits  all  time. 

That  too  is  costly  ware  ;  majolica 

Of  deft  design,  to  please  a  lordly  eye  : 

The  smile,  you  see,  is  perfect — wonderful 

As  mere  Faience  I  a  table  ornament 

To  suit  the  richest  mounting. 

Dorothea  seldom  left  home  without  her  husband,  but  she  did 
occasionally  drive  into  Middlemarch  alone,  on  little  errands  of 
shopping  or  charity  such  as  occur  to  every  lady  of  any  wealth 
when  she  lives  within  three  miles  of  a  town.  Two  days  after  that 
scene  in  the  Yew-tree  Walk,  she  determined  to  use  such  an  oppor- 
tunity in  order  if  possible  to  see  l^ydgate,  and  learn  from  him 
whether  her  husband  had  really  felt  any  depressing  change  of 
symptoms  which  he  was  concealing  from  her,  and  whether  he  had 
insisted  on  knowing  the  utmost  about  himself.  She  felt  almost 
guilty  in  asking  for  knowledge  about  him  from  another,  but  the 
dread  of  being  without  it — the  dread  of  that  ignorance  which 
would  make  her  unjust  or  hard — overcame  every  scruple.  That 
there  had  been  some  crisis  in  her  husband's  mind  she  was  certain  : 
he  had  the  very  next  day  begun  a  new  method  of  arranging  his 
notes,  and  had  associated  her  quite  newly  in  carrying  out  his  plan. 
Poor  Dorothea  needed  to  lay  up  stores  of  patience. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  when  she  drove  to  Lydgate's  house 
in  Lowick  Gate,  wishing,  in  her  immediate  doubt  of  tinding  him 
at  home,  that  she  had  written  beforehand.  And  he  was  not  at 
home. 

"  Is  Mrs  Lydgate  at  home  ? "  said  Dorothea,  who  had  never,  that 
she  knew  of,  seen  Rosamond,  but  now  remembered  the  fact  of  the 
marriage.     Yes,  Mrs  Lydgate  was  at  home. 
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"  I  will  go  in  and  speak  to  her,  if  she  will  allow  me.  Will  you 
ask  her  if  she  can  see  me — see  Mrs  Casaubon,  for  a  few  minutes  i " 

^^^len  the  servant  had  gone  to  deliver  that  message,  Dorothea 
could  hear  sounds  of  music  through  an  ojien  window — a  few  notes 
from  a  man's  voice  and  then  a  piano  bursting  into  roulades.  But 
the  roulades  broke  off  suddenly,  and  then  the  servant  came  back 
sayiTig  that  Mrs  Lydgate  would  be  happy  to  see  Mrs  Casaubon. 

When  the  drawing-room  door  opened  and  Dorothea  entered, 
there  was  a  sort  of  contrast  not  infrequent  iii  counti'y  life  when 
the  habits  of  the  different  ranks  were  less  blent  than  now.  Let 
those  who  know,  tell  us  exactly  what  stuff  it  was  that,  Dorothea 
wore  in  those  days  of  mild  autumn — that  thin  white  woollen  stuff 
soft  to  the  touch  and  soft  to  the  eye.  It  always  seerued  to  have 
been  lately  washed,  and  to  saaell  of  the  sweet  hedges — was  always 
in  the  shape  of  a  pelisse  with  sleeves  hanging  aTTout  of  the  fashion. 
Yet  if  she  had  entered  before  a  still  aucTTeiice  asTmogene  or  Cato's 
daughter,  the  dress  might  have  seemed  right  enough  :  the  grace  and 
_  dignity^were  in  her  limbs  and  neck  ;  and  about  her  simply  parted 
^^hairjinJcaiMid  j,'ye.s  the  large  round  poke  which  was  then  in  the 
fate  of  women,  seemed  no  more  odd  a§a"head -dress  than  the  gold 
trencher  we  call  a  halo.  By  the  present  audience  of  two  persons, 
no  dramatic  heroiiie  could  have  been  expected  with  more  interest 
than  Mrs  Casaubon.  To  RosamoiKJ  she  was  one  of  those  county 
divinities  not  mixing  with  Middlemarch  mortality,  whose  slightest 
liiarks  of  manner  or  appearance  were  worthy  of  her  study  ;  more- 
over, Hosamohd  was  not  without  satisfaction  That  Mrs  Casaubon 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  her.  What  is  the  use  of 
being  exquisite  if  "j'oti  ^I'e  not  seen  by  the"best  judges?  and  since 
Rosamond  had  received  the  highest  compliments  at  Sir  Godwin 
Lydgate's,  she  felt  quite  confident  of  the  impression  she  must 
make  on  people  of  good  birth.  Dorothea  put  out  her  hand  with 
her  usual  simple  kindness,  and  looked  admiringly  at  Lydgate's 
lovely  bride — aware  that  there  was  a  gentleman  standing  at  a 
distance,  but  seeing  him  merely  as  a  coated  figure  at  a  wide  angle. 
The  gentleman  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  presence  of  the 
one  woman  to  reflect  on  the  contrast  between  the  two — a.  contrast 
thaLwould  certainly  have_baen  striking  to  a  calm  observer.  Tliey 
were  both  tall,  and  their  eyes  were  on  a  level ;  but  imagine  Bjosa- 
mond's  infantine  blondness  and  wondrous  crown  of  hair -plaits, 
witir"Her  pale^ue  dress  of  a  fit  and  fashion  so  perfect  that  iiQ. 
dfessmakep-emild  look  Brt-  it  withotrtr^eTirotioTi^  aTlarge  embroidered 
collar  AvhicE  it  was  tD-be4ioped  all  behuMgrs'woiild  know  the  price 
•of,  her  srhail  hands  duly  set  off  wTEh  rings,  and  that  controlled 
self-^cnnsciotisness  of  manner  whicli  is  tlie  expt'iisive  substitute  for 
simplijjity.  -  _ 

"'  TITtiSlk  you  very  much  for  allowing  me  to  interrupt  you,"  said 
Dorothea,  immediately.  "  I  am  anxious  to  see  Mr  Lydgate,  if 
possible,  before  I  go  home,  and  I  hoped  that  you  might  possibly 
tell  me  where  I  could  find  him,  or  even  allow  me  to  wait  for  him, 
if  you  expect  him  soon." 

"  He  is  at  the  New  Hospital,"  said  Rosamond  ;  "  I  am  not  sure 
how  soon  he  will  come  home.     But  I  can  send  for  him." 
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"  Will  you  let  me  go  and  fetch  him  ?"  said  Will  Ladislaw,  coming 
forward.  He  had  already  taken  up  his  hat  before  Doi-othea  entered. 
She  coloured  with  surprise,  l)ut  put  out  her  hand  with  a  smile  of 
unmistakeable  pleasure,  saying — 

"  I  did  not  know  it  was  you  :  I  had  no  thought  of  seeing  you 
here."  '  _ 

""^^^llay  I  go  to  the  Hospital  and  tell  Mr  Lydgate  that  you  wish  to 
see  him  ? "  said  Will. 

"  It  would  be  quicker  to  send  the  carriage  for  him,"  said 
Dorothea,  "  if  j'ou  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  the  message  to 
the  coachman." 

Will  was  moving  to  the  door  when  Dorothea,  whose  mind_.had 
flashed  in  an  instant  over  many  connected  menigries,  turned 
qti'ic^kly  amTsaidj^^TT  will  go^myseTf,  thank  you.  I  wish  to  lose 
no  time  before  getting  home  again.  I  will  drive  to  the  Hospital 
and  see  Mr  Lydgate  there.  Pray  excuse  me,  ^Irs  Lydgate.  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you." 

Her  mind  was  evidently  arrested  by  some  sudden  thought,  and 
she  left  the  room  hardly  conscious  of  what  was  immediately  around 
her — hardly  c£)iiscions  that  Will  opened  the  door  for  her  and  offered 
her  his  arnutO-leadLliei'-to  the  ^atriage.  She  took  the  arm  but  said 
nothing.  Will  was  feeling  rather  vexed  and  miserable,  and  found 
notliing  to  say  on  his  side.  He  handed  her  into  the  carriage  in 
silence,  they  said  good-bye,  and  Dorothea  drove  away. 

Li  the  five  minutes'  drive  to  the  Hospital  she  had  time  for  some 
reflections  that  were  quite  new  to  her.  Her  decision  to  go,  and  her 
preoccupation  in  leaving  the  room,  h'ad^'come  from  the  sudden 
sense  that  there  wOuM^  be  'a^joi"t"of  deception  in  her  voluntarily 
■^alloxvihg 'ally  further  intercourse  b'efweemierselF  aifd^Will  which 
she'was  unable  tqjnention  to  her  husband,  and  already  her  errand 
in  T5eeking  Lydgate  was~arniatter  of  cblftealment.  That  \\'a;s  all 
that'had  b^en  explicitlyin"her  mind  ;  but  she  had  been  urged  also 
by  a  vague  discomfort.  Now  that  she  was  alone  in  her  drive,  she 
heard  the  notes  of  the  man's  voice  and  the  accomi?anying  piano, 
which  she  had  not  noted  much  at  the  time,  returning  on  her  in- 
ward sense ;  and  she  found  herself  thinking  with  some  wonder 
that  Will  Ladislaw  was  passing  his  time  with  Mrs  Lj^dgate  in  her 
husband's  absence.  And  then  she  could  not  help  remembering 
that  he  had  passed  some  time  with  her  under  like  circumstances, 
so  why  sliould  tliere  Tae  any  uh'fi.tness  in  the  fact  ?  But  Will  was 
Mr  Casaubon's  relative,  and  one  towards  whom  she  was  bound  to 
show  kindness.  Still  there  had  been  signs  which  perhaps  she 
ought  to  have  understood  as  implying  that  Mr  Casaubon  did  not 
like  his  cousin's  visits  during  his  own  absence. .  "  Perhaps  I  have 
been  mistaken  in  many  things,"  said  poor  ^Doriitliea-jta  herself, 
_wliile  the  te^trs  came  rolling,  and__she  had  to  dry  them  quickly. 
She  felt  confusedly  unhajDiDy,  and  the,  image  of  Will  >\  hich  had 
been  so  clear  to  her  before  was  mysteriously  spoifed.  But  the 
carriage  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  Hospital.  She  was  soon  walk- 
ing round  the  grass  plots  with  Lydgate,  and  her  feelings  recovered 
the  strong  bent  which  had  made  her  seek  for  this  interview. 

Will  Ladislaw,  meanwhile,  was  mortified,  and  knew  the  reason 
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of  it  ckaxiy-^sough.-  His  chances  of -meeting  Dornthea  wer&jare^ 
Hud  heie  for  the  tirst  time  there  had  come  a  chance  which  had  set 
him  at  a  disadvantage.  It  was  not  only,  as  it  had  been  liitheito, 
that  she  was  not  suiiremely  occupied  with  him,  but  that  she  had 
seen  him  under  circumstances  in  which  he  might  appear  not  to  be 
supremely  occuj^ied  with  her.  He.  felt  thrust  to  _a_iifi^_  distance 
from  her,  amongst  the  circles  of  Hrddlemarchers  who  made  no  part 
of  her  life.  But  that  was  not  his  fault :  of  course,  since  he  had 
taken  his  lodgings  in  the  town,  he  had  been  making  as  many 
acquaintances  as  he  could,  l^ja,  prOsition  requiriiig- tliat  lie  should- 
know  everybody  and  e^'erythmg.  Lydgate  was  really  better  worth 
knowijig^than_aiiy.one  else  in  the  neighboui'hood,  and  he  happened 
to  have  a  wife  who  was  musical  and  altogether  worth  calling  upon. 
Here  was  the  whole  Insfory  of  the  situation  in  which  Diana~had 
descended  too  unexpectedly  on  her  worshipper.  It  was  mortifying. 
Will  was  conscious  that  he  should  not  have  been  at  Middlemarch 
but  for  Dorothea ;  and  yet  his  position  there  was  threatening  to 
divide  him  from  lier  with  those  l)arriers  of  habitual  sentiment 
which  are  more  fatal  to  the  persistence  of  mutual  interest  than  all 
the  distance  between  Rome  and  Britain.  Prejudices  about  rank 
and  status  were  easy  enough  to  defy  in  the  form  of  a  tyrannical 
letter  from  ^Ir  Casaubon  ;  but  prejudices,  like  odorous  bodies, 
have  a  double  existence  both  solid  and  subtle — solid  as  the  pyra- 
mids, subtle  as  the  twentieth  echo  of  an  echo,  or  as  the  memory  of 
hj'acinths  which  once  scented  the  darkness.  AfidJYill  "^vas  of  a 
teinperament  to  feel  keenly  the  presenc£-£>f  subtleties  :  a  man  of 
cliimsier  percejDtions  would  notnave  felt,  as  lie  did,  that  for  the 
first  time  some  sense  of  unfitness  in  perfect  freedom  with  him  had 
sprung  up  in  Dorothea's  mind,  and  tlmtH^err-silence,  as  he  con- 
(nrrrtedlli^r-tothe  carriage,  had  had  a  cliill  in  it.  Perhaps  Casaulx)n, 
in  his  hatred  and  jealous^',  had  been  insisting  to  Dorothea  that  Will 
had  slid  below  her-SQcially.     Confound  Casaubon ! 

Will  re-entered  the  drawing-room,  took  up  his  hat,  and  looking 
irritated  as  he  advanced  towards  Mrs  Lydgate,  who  had  seated 
herself  at  her  work-table,  said — • 

"It  is  always  fatal  to  have  music  or  poetry  interrupted.  May 
I  come  another  day  and  just  finish  about  the  rendering  of  '  Lungi 
dal  caro  bene '  ? " 

**I-shall-be^liappy  ta  be  tau^liti^said_jlgsamond.  "But  I  am 
sure  you  admit  that  the  interruption  was  a  very  beautiful  one. 
I  quite  envy  your  acquaintance  with  Mrs  Casaubon.  Is  she  very 
clever  ?    She  looks  as  if  she  were." 

"  Really,  I  iieyer  thoughtjibout  it,'^S,aid_Wjil,_siilkily. 

"That  is  just  the  answer  Tertius  gave  me,  when  I  first  asked 
him  if  she  were  handsome.  What-ij4  it  tlia±  yoij_^geiitlenieD.  arfi 
thinking  of  when  ymi_ai:a  with  Mrs  Casaubon?" 

"jlerself,"  said  Will,  not  indisposed  to  provoke  the  charming 
^Irs  Eydgate.  "  When  one  sees  a  perfect  woman,  one  never  thinks 
of  her  attributes — one  is  conscious  of  her  presence." 

^r  shall  be  ^jealous  when  Tertius  goes  to'Lowick,"  said  Rosa- 
mond, diniiiling,  and  speaking  with  aery  lightness.  "  He  will 
come  back  and  think  nothing  of  me." 
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"  That  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  effect  on  Lydgate 
hitherto.  JNIrs  Casaubon  is  too  unlils;e  other  women  for  them 
to  he  compared  with  her." 

"  You  are  a  devout  worshipper,  I  perceive.  You  often  see  her, 
I  suppose." 

"  No,"  said  Will,  almost  pettishly.  "  Worship  is  usually  a  matter 
of  theory  rather  than  of  practice.  But  I  am  practising  it  to  excess 
just  at  this  moment — I  mvist  really  tear  myself  away." 

"  Pray  come  again  some  evening :  Mr  Lydgate  will  like  to  hear 
the  music,  and  I  cannot  enjoy  it  so  well  without  him." 

When  her  husband  was  at  home  again,  Rosamond  said,  standing 
in  front  of  him  and  holding  his  coat- collar  with  both  her  hands, 
"  Mr  Ladislaw  was  here  singing  with  me  when  Mrs  Casaubon 
came  in.  He  seemed  vexed.  Do  you  think  he  disliked  her  see- 
ing him  at  our  house  ?  Surely  your  position  is  more  than  equal 
to  his — whatever  may  be  his  relation  to  the  Casaubons." 

"  No,  no  ;  it  must  be  something  else  if  he  were  really  vexed. 
Ladislaw  is  a  sort  of  gypsy  ;  he  thinks  nothing  of  leather  and 
prunella." 

"Music  apart,  he  is  not  always  very  agreeable.  Do  you  like 
him?" 

"  Yes  :  I  think  he  is  a  good  fellow :  rather  miscellaneous  and 
bric-a-brac,  but  likable." 

"Do  you  know,  I  think  he  adores  Mrs  Casaubon." 

"  Poor  devil ! "  said  Lydgate,  smiling  and  pinching  his  wife's 
ears. 

Rosamond  felt  herself  beginning  to  know  a  great  deal  of  the 
w^rldf  especially  in  dis(?r)%'^ering— what  when  she  Avas  injier  un- 
married girlhood  had  been  inconceivable  to  her  except  as  a  dim 
tragedy  in  bygone  costumes — that  women,  even  after  marriage, 
might  make  conquests  and  enslave  men.  At  that  time  young 
latfes-m  the  country,  even  when  educated  at  Mm  Lemon's,  read 
little  French  literature  later  than  Racine,  and  public  prints  had 
not  cast  their  present  magnificent  illumination  over  the  scandals 
of  life.  Sdl]j_,;jiajlity,  with  a  woman's  whole  mind  and  day  to 
wc^ck-iiT,  caii  cuiis±ruet-^ttttdantly_oix  slight  Tiints,  especially  on 
such  a  hint  a.s  the  possibilitj^  of  indefinite  <^r.iVqifftgtg  How 
delighifuJ^to^make-€a;ptivBS~fnW-4he-feh*one  of  mar^'iage-witll  a 
husband  as  _ci-own-prince  by  your  side — himself  in  fact  a  subject 
— while~~tTie~captives  look  up  for  ever  hopeless,  losing  their  rest 
probably,  and  if  their  appetite"" too7Tso  much  the  bettert  ^But 
Rosamond's  romance  turned  at  present  chiefly  on  her  crown- 
prince,  and  it  was  enough  to  enjoy  his  assured  subjection. 
\Vlien  he  said,  "  Poor  devil  ! "  she  asked,  with  playful  curiositv — 

"Why  so?" 

"Why,  what  can  a  man  do  when  he  takes  to  adoring  one  of 
you  mermaids  ?     He  only  neglects  his  work  and  runs  up  bills." 

"  [  am  sure  you  do  not  neglect  your  work.  You  are  always 
at  the  Hospital,  or  seeing  poor  joatients,  or  thinking  about  some 
doctor's  quarrel  ;  and  then  at  home  you  always  want  to  pore 
over  your  microscope  and  phials.  Confess  you  like  those  things 
better  than  me." 
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"  Haven't  you  ambition  enough  to  wish_  that  your  husband 
■should  be  soiiiethmg  better  than  a  MidHlemarch  doctor  i "  said 
Lydgate,  letting  his  llands  faTPon  to  his  wife's  shoulders,  and 
looking  at  her  with  afiectionate  gravity.  "  I  shall  make  you 
learn  my  favourite  bit  from  an  old  poet — 

'  Why  should  our  pride  make  such  a  stir  to  be 
And  be  forgot  ?     What  good  is  like  to  this, 
To  do  worthy  the  writing,  and  to  write 
Worthy  the  reading  and  the  world's  delight  ? ' 

Wliat  I  want.  Rosy,  is  to  do  worthy  the  writing, — and  to  write 
out  myself  what  I  have  done.  A  man  must  work,  to  do  that, 
my  pet." 

"  Of   course,  I  wish  you  to   make   discoveries  :    no  one  could 
more  wish  you  to  attain  a  high  position  in  some  better   place 
than  ]\riddlemarch.      You  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  tried  to 
hinder   you   from   working.     But   we   cannot  live   like   hermits. 
You  are  not  discontented  with  me,  Tertius  ? " 
"No,  dear,  no.     I  am  too  entirely  contented." 
"  But  what  did  Mrs  Casaubon  want  to  say  to  you  ? " 
"  Merely  to  ask  about  her  husband's  health.     But  I  think  she 
is  going  to  be  splendid  to  our  New  Hospital :  I_think  she  will 
give  us  two  huiidred  a-year." 


CHAPTER   XLIV. 

I  would  not  creep  along  the  coast,  but  steer 
Out  in  mid-sea,  by  guidance  of  the  stars. 

When  Dorothea,  walking  round  the  laurel-planted  plots  of  the 
New  Hospital  with  Lydgate,  had  learned  from  him  that  there 
were  no  signs  of  change  in  Mr  Casaubon's  bodily  condition  beyond 
the  mental  sign  of  anxiety  to  know  the  truth  about  his  illness, 
she  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  wondering  whether  she  had 
said  or  done  anything  to  rouse  this  new  anxiety.  Lydgate,  not 
willing  to  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  furthering  a  favourite  pur- 
pose, ventured  to  say — 

"I  don't  know  whether  your  or  Mr  Casaubon's  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  the  needs  of  our  New  Hospital.  Circumstances 
have  made  it  seem  rather  egotistic  in  me  to  urge  the  subject ; 
but  that  is  not  my  fault :  it  is  because  there  is  a  fight  beiug 
made  against  it  by  the  other  medical  men.  I  think  you  are 
generally  interested  in  such  things,  for  I  remember  that  when 
I  first  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Tipton  Grange  before 
your  marriage,  you  were  asking  me  some  questions  about  the 
way  in  which  the  health  of  the  poor  was  aflfected  by  their 
miserable  housing." 
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"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Dorothea,  brightening.  "I  shall  be  quite 
grateful  to  you  if  you  will  tell  me  how  I  can  help  to  make  things 
a  little_hetter^  Every thiiig~of  tliat  sort  has  slipped  away  from  me 
since  I  have  been  married.  I  mean,"  she  said,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  *  that  the  people  in  our  village  are  tolerably  con  if  ort- 
able,  and  my  mind  has  been  too  much  taken  up  for  me  to  inquire 
Turtner.  But  here — in  such  a  place  as  Middlemarch — there  nmst 
be  a  great  deal  to  be  done." 

"There  is  everything  to  be  done,"  said  Lydgate,  with  abrupt 
energy.  "  And  this  Hospital  is  a  capital  piece  of  work,  due  en- 
tirely to  Mr  Bulstrode's  exertions,  and  in  a  great  degree  to  his 
money.  But  one  man  can't  do  everything  in  a  scheme  of  this  sort. 
Of  course  he  looked  forward  to  help.  And  now  there's  a  mean, 
petty  feud  set  up  against  the  thing  in  the  town,  by  certain  persons 
who  want  to  makejt.a  failure." 

"  What  can  be  their  reasons  ? "  said  Dorothea,  with  naive  surprise. 

"  Chiefly  Mr^  Bulstrode's  unpopularity,  to  begin  with.  Half  the 
town  would  almost  take  trouble  for  the  sake  of  thwarting  him. 
In  this  stupid  world  most  people  never  consider  that  a  thing  is 
good  to  be  done  unless  it  is  done  by  their  own  set.  I  had  no 
conn¥cTT(3Tr"''vvitirBiilstrDde  before  I  came  here;  I  look  at  him 
quite  impartially,  and  I  see  that  he  has  some  notions — that  he  has 
set  things  on  foot—  which  I  can  turn  to  good  public  purpose.  If 
a  fair  number  of  the  better  educated  men  went  to  work  with  the 
belief  that  their  observations  might  contribute  to  the  reform  of 
medical  doctrine  and  practice,  we  should  soon  see  a  change  for 
the  better.  That's  my  point  of  view.  I  hold  that  by  refusing  to 
work  with  Mr  Bulstrode  I  should  be  turning  my  back  on  an 
opportunity  of  making  my  profession  more  generally  serviceable." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  Dorothea,  at  once  fascinated  by 
the  situation  sketched  in  Lydgate's  words.  "  But  what  is  there 
against  Mr  Bulstrode?  I  know  that  my  uncle  is  friendly  with 
him." 

"  People  don't  like  his  religious  tone,"  said  Lydgate,  breaking  off 
there. 

"That  is  all  the  stronger  reason  for  despising  such  an  opposi- 
tion," said  Dorothea,  looking  at  the  affairs  of  ^liddlemarch  by  the 
light  of  the  great  persecutions. 

"  To  put  the  matter  quite  fairly,  they  have  other  objections  to 
him  : — he  is  niaaterful  and  rather..unsociable,  and  he  is  concerned 
with  trade,  which  has  complaints  of  its  own  that  I  know  nothing 
about.  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  question  whether  it 
would  not  be  a  fine  thing  to  establish  here  a  more  valuable  hos- 
pital than  any  they  have  in  the  county  ?  The  immediate  motive 
to  the  opposition,  however,  is  the  fact  that  Bulstrode  has  put  the 
medical  direction  into  my  hands.  Of  course  I  am  glad  of  that. 
It  giv£i5  me  an  opportunity  X)f  doing  some,  good  work, — and  I  am 
aware  that  I  have  to  justify  his  choice  of  me.  But  the  consequence 
is,  that  the  whole  profession  'in  Middlemarch  have  set  themselves 
tooth  and  nail  against  the  Hospital,  and  not  only  refuse  to  co- 
operate themselves,  but  try  to  blacken  the  whole  affair  and  hinder 
subscriptions." 
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"  How  very  petty  ! "  exclaimed  Doi'othea,  indignantly. 

"  I  suppose  one  must  exjDect  to  tight  one's  way  :  there  is  hardly 
anything  to  be  done  without  it.  And  the  ignorance  of  people 
about  here  is  stupendous.  I  don't  lay  claim  to  anything  else  than 
having  used  some  opj^ortunities  which  have  not  come  within 
everybody's  reach ;  but  there  is  no  stifling  tlie  ottence  of  being 
young,  and  a  new-comer,  and  happening  to  know  something  more 
than  the  old  inhabitants.  Still,  if  I  believe  that  I  can  set  going 
a  better  method  of  treatment  —  if  I  believe  that  I  can^-^jursue 
certain  observations  and  inquiries  which  max  bfi-a.lastiiig-benetit 
to  medical  practice,  I  should  be  a  base  truckler  if  I  allowed  any 
considerati^~of^personal  comfort  to  liincTer  me7  AncTtBe  c<Jar>4e 
is  all  the  clearer  from  th«r«^in^nxrsalary. in  question  to  put  mj'^ 
persistence  in  an  equivocal  light. ' 

"I  arm  glad  you  have-toM  me  this,  Mr  Lydgate,"  said  Dorothea, 
cordially.  "I  feel  sure  I  can  help  a  little.  I  have  some  money, 
and  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it — that  is  often  an  uncomfortal)le 
thought  to  me.  I  am  sure  1  can  spare  t\vo  huncjred  a-year  for  a 
grand  purpose  like  this.  How  happy  you  must  be,  to  know~things 
that  you  feel  sure  will  do  great  good  !  I  wish  I  could  a,wake  with 
that-4«iowledge:::©v€*y -Hie«iing.  There  seems  to  be  so  miicli 
trouble  taken  that  one  can  hardly  see  the  good  of ! " 

There  was  a  mBlanchoTy  cadence  in  Dorothea's  voice  as  she 
spoke  these  last  words.  But  she  presently  added,  more  cheer- 
fully, "  Pray  come  to  Lowick  and  tell  us  more  of  this.  I  will 
mention  the  subject  to  Mr  Casaubon.     I  must  hasten  home  now." 

She  did  mention  it  that  evening,  and  said  that  she  should  like 
to  subscribe  two  hundred  a-year — she  had  seven  hundred  a-year 
as  the  equivalent  of  her  own  fortune,  settled  on  her  at  her 
marriage.  Mr  Casaubon  made  no  objection  beyond  a  passing 
remark  that  the  sum  might  be  disproportionate  in  relation  to 
other  good  objects,  but  when  Dorothea  in  her  ignorance  resisted 
that  suggestion,  he  acquiesced.  He  did  not  care  himself  al)out 
speniimg;  money,  aruJ-wks-ant  relncta.ift  to  give  it.  If  he^ever  felt 
keenly^-ttny— q-uestion— of  nM>ney  it  was  through  tne  medium  of 
aiiotlie¥.43assion  than,  the  love  of  material  property. 

Dorothea  told  him  that  she  had  seen  Lydgate,  and  recited  the 
gist  of  lier  conversation  with  him  about  the  Hospital.  Mr  Cas- 
aubon did  not  question  her  further,  but  he  felt  sure  that  she  had 
wished  to  know  what  had  passed  between  Lydgate  and  himself. 
"  liha_Jvnows  that^I  know,"  said  the  ever-restless  voice  witliin  ; 
but  thatTuTcT^ease  oTtacitTknowledge  only  tlii-ust  £urtl«*r-oH'  iuiy 
cQiifideiice_between_ihem.  Ije  distrusted  her  aflgfition  ;  and  wliat 
JoDL^iness  is  morelonely  than  distrust  ? 
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CHAPTER    XLY. 

'  It  is  the  humour  of  many  heads  to  extol  the  days  of  their  forefathers,  and  declaim 
linst  the  wickedness  of  times  present.  Wliich  notwithstanding  tliey  cannot  liandsoniely 
,  williiiut  tlie  borrowed  lielp  and  satire  of  times  past ;  condemning  the  vices  of  tlieir  own 
les,  by  the  expressions  of  vices  in  times  wliich  they  commend,  which  cannot  but  argue 
)  roniniunity  of  vice  in  both.  Horace,  therefore,  Juvenal,  and  Persins,  were  no  prophets, 
hough  their  lines  did  seem  to  indigitate  and  point  at  our  times."— Sir  Thomas  Browne: 
tHchdoiia  Kpidemica. 

HAT  opposition  to  the  New  Fever  Hospital  which  Lydgate  had 
etched  to  Dorothea  was,  like  other  oppositions,  to  be  viewed  in 
any  different  lights.  He  regarded  it  as  a  mixture  of  jealousy 
id  dunderheaded  prejudice.  Mr  Bulstrode  saw  in  it  not  only 
edical  jealousy  but  a  determination  to  thwart  himself,  prompted 
ainly  by  a  hatred  of  that  vital  religion  of  which  he  had  striven  to 
!  an  effectvial  lay  representative — a  liatred  which  certainly  found 
•etexts  apart  from  religion  such  as  were  only  too  easy  to  find  in 
e  entanglements  of  human  action.  These  might  be  called  the 
inisterial  views.  But  oppositions  have  the  illimitable  range  of 
)jections  at  command,  which  need  never  stop  short  at  the 
)undary  of  knowledge,  but  can  draw  for  ever  on  the  vasts  of 
norance.  What  the  opposition  in  ^liddlemarch  said  about  the 
ew  Hosi^ital  and  its  administration  had  certainly  a  great  deal 
echo  in  it,  for  heaven  has  taken  care  that  everybody  shall  not  be 
1  originator  ;  but  there  were  diflierences  which  represented  every 
cial  shade  between  the  polished  moderation  of  Dr  Minchin  and 
le  trenchant  assertion  of  5[rs  Dollop,  the  landlady  of  the  Tankard 
Slaughter  Lane. 

Mrs  Dollop  became  more  and  more  convinced  by  her  own 
;severation,  that  Dr  Lydgate  meant  to  let  the  people  die  in  the 
ospital,  if  not  to  poison  them,  for  the  sake  of  cutting  them  up 
ithout  saying  by  your  leave  or  with  your  leave  ;  for  it  was  a 
lown  "  fac"  that  he  had  wanted  to  cut  up  Mrs  Goby,  as  respect- 
)le  a  woman  as  any  in  Parley  Street,  who  had  money  in  trust 
ifore  her  marriage — a  poor  tale  for  a  doctor,  who  if  he  was  good 
r  anytliing  should  know  what  was  the  matter  with  you  before 
)u  died,  and  not  want  to  pry  into  your  inside  after  you  were  gone, 
tliat  was  not  reason,  j\Irs  Dollop  wished  to  know  what  was  ;  but 
lere  was  a  i^revalent  feeling  in  her  audience  that  her  opinion  was 
bulwark,  and  that  if  it  were  overthrown  there  would  be  no  limits 
»  the  cutting-up  of  bodies,  as  had  been  well  seen  in  Burke  and 
are  with  their  pitch-plaisters — such  a  hanging  business  as  that 
as  not  wanted  in  Middlemarch! 

And  let  it  not  be  su^iposed  that  opinien  at  the  Tankard  in 
laughter  Lane  was  unimjDortant  to  the  medical  profession  :  that 
d  authentic  public-house — the  original  Tankard,  known  by  the 
irae  of  Dollop's — was  the  resort  of  a  great  Benefit  Club,  which 
ad  some  months  before  put  to  the  vote  whether  its  long-standing 
ledical  man,  "  Doctor  Gambit,"  should  not  be  cashiered  in  favour 
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of  "this  Doctor  Lydgate,"  who  was  capable  of  performing  th 
most  astonishing  cures,  and  rescuing  people  altogether  given  up  b 
other  practitioners.  But  the  balance  had  been  turned  agains 
Lydgate  by  two  members,  who  for  some  private  reasons  hel 
that  this  power  of  resuscitating  jDersons  as  good  as  dead  was  a 
equivocal  recommendation,  and  might  interfere  with  providentis 
favours.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  however,  there  had  Vjeen 
change  in  the  public  sentiment,  of  which  the  unanimity  at  Dollop 
was  an  index. 

A  good  deal  more  than  a  year  ago,  before  anything  was  know 
of  Lydgate's  skill,  the  judgments  on  it  had  naturally  been  dividec 
depending  on  a  sense  of  likelihood,  situated  perhaps  in  the  pit  c 
the  stomach  or  in  the  pineal  gland,  and  differing  in  its  verdict: 
but  not  the  less  valuable  as  a  guide  in  the  total  deficit  of  evidence 
Patients  who  had  chronic  diseases  or  whose  lives  had  long  bee 
worn  threadbare,  like  old  Featherstone's,  had  been  at  once  incline 
to  try  him  ;  also,  many  who  did  not  like  paying  their  doctor's  bill 
thought  agreeably  of  opening  an  account  with  a  new  doctor  an 
sending  for  him  without  stint  if  the  children's  temper  wanted 
dose,  occasions  when  the  old  practitioners  were  often  crusty ;  an 
all  persons  thus  inclined  to  employ  Lydgate  held  it  likely  that  h 
was  clever.  Some  considered  that  he  might  do  more  than  othei 
"  where  there  was  liver  "  ; — at  least  there  would  be  no  harm  i 
getting  a  few  bottles  of  "  stuff"  from  him,  since  if  these  prove 
useless  it  would  still  be  possible  to  return  to  the  Purifying  Pilli 
which  kept  you  alive  if  they  did  not  remove  the  yellowness.  Bu 
these  were  people  of  minor  imi^ortance.  Good  ^fiddlemarc 
families  were  of  course  not  going  to  change  their  doctor  withou 
reason  shown  ;  and  everybody  who  had  employed  Mr  Peacock  di 
not  feel  obliged  to  accept  a  new  man  merely  in  the  character  c 
his  successor,  objecting  that  he  was  "not  likely  to  be  equal  t 
Peacock." 

But  Lydgate  had  not  been  long  in  the  town  before  there  wer 
particulars  enough  reported  of  him  to  breed  much  more  specifi 
expectations  and  to  intensify  difie'rences  into  partisanship  ;  som 
of  the  particulars  being  of  that  impressive  order  of  whicli  th 
significance  is  entirely  hidden,  like  a  statistical  amount  without 
standard  of  comparison,  but  with  a  note  of  exclamation  at  the  enc 
The  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  yearly  swallowed  by  a  full-grown  man- 
what  a  shudder  they  might  have  created  in  some  Middlemarc. 
circles  !  "  Oxygen  !  nobody  knows  what  that  may  be — is  it  an; 
wonder  the  cholera  has  got  to  Dantzic  /  And  yet  there  are  peopl 
who  say  quai'antine  is  no  good! " 

One  of  the  facts  quickly  rumoured  was  that  Lydgate  did  no 
dispense  drugs.  This  was  offensive  both  to  the  physicians  whos 
exclusive  distinction  seemed  infringed  on,  and  to  the  surgeon 
apothecaries  with  whom  he  ranged  himself  ;  and  only  a  little  whil 
before,  they  might  have  counted  on  having  the  law  on  their  sid 
against  a  man  who  without  calling  himself  a  London-made  M.E 
dared  to  ask  for  pay  except  as  a  charge  on  drugs.  But  Lydgat 
had  not  been  experienced  enough  to  foresee  that  his  new  cours 
would  be  even  more  offensive  to  the  laity;  and  to  Mr  Mawmsej 
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111  important  grocer  in  the  Top  Market,  who,  though  not  one  of  his 
patients,  questioned  him  in  an  affable  manner  on  the  subject,  he 
was  injudicious  enough  to  give  a  hasty  popular  explanation  of  his 
reasons,  pointing  out  to  Mr  Mawmsey  that  it  must  lower  the 
character  of  practitioners,  and  be  a  constant  injury  to  the  public, 
if  their  only  mode  of  getting  paid  for  their  work  was  by  their 
iiaking  out  long  bills  for  draughts,  boluses,  and  mixtures. 

"  It  is  in  that  way  that  hard-working  medical  men  may  come  to 
DC  almost  as  mischievous  as  quacks,"  said  Lydgate,  rather  thought- 
essly.  "To  get  their  own  bread  they  must  overdose  the  king's 
ieges  ;  and  that's  a  bad  sort  of  treason,  Mr  Mawmsey — under- 
nines  the  constitution  in  a  fatal  way." 

Mr  Mawmsey  was  not  only  an  overseer  (it  was  about  a  question 
)f  outdoor  pay  that  he  was  having  an  interview  with  Lydgate), 
\e  was  also  asthmatic  and  had  an  increasing  family  :  thus,  from  a 
nedical  point  of  view,  as  well  as  from  his  own,  he  was  an  im- 
jortant  man  ;  indeed,  an  exceptional  grocer,  whose  hair  was 
irranged  in  a  flame-like  pyramid,  and  whose  retail  deference  was 
)f  the  cordial,  encouraging  kind — jocosely  complimentary,  and 
vith  a  certain  considerate  abstinence  from  letting  out  the  full 
orce  of  his  mind.  It  was  ]\h'  ]\rawmsey's  friendly  jocoseness  in 
luestioning  him  which  had  set  the  tone  of  Lydgate's  reply.  But 
et  the  wise  be  warned  against  too  great  readiness  at  explanation  : 
t  multiplies  the  sources  of  mistake,  lengthening  the  sum  for  reck- 
)ners  sure  to  go  wrong. 

Lydgate  smiled  as  he  ended  his  speech,  putting  his  foot  into  the 
tirrup,  and  Mr  ^lawmsey  laughed  more  than  he  would  have  done 
f  he  had  known  who  the  king's  lieges  were,  giving  his  "  Good 
norning,  sir,  good  morning,  sir,"  with  the  air  of  one  who  saw 
iverything  clearly  enough.  But  in  truth  his  views  were  per- 
urbed.  For  years  he  had  been  paying  liills  with  strictly-made 
tems,  so  that  for  every  half-crown  and  eighteenpence  he  was 
:ertain  something  measurable  had  been  delivered.  He  had  done 
his  with  satisfaction,  including  it  among  his  responsibilities  as  a 
lusband  and  father,  and  regarding  a  longer  bill  than  usual  as  a 
[ignity  worth  mentioning.  ]\[oreover,  in  addition  to  the  massive 
)enetit  of  the  drugs  to  "self  and  family,"  he  had  enjoyed  the 
)leasure  of  forming  an  acute  judgment  as  to  their  immediate 
fleets,  so  as  to  give  an  intelligent  statement  for  the  guidance  of 
kir  Gambit  —  a  practitioner  just  a  little  lower  in  status  than 
(Vrench  or  Toller,  and  especially  esteemed  as  an  accoucheur,  of 
vhose  ability  Mr  ^lawmsey  had  the  poorest  opinion  on  all  other 
)oints,  but  in  doctoring,  he  was  wont  to  say  in  an  undertone,  he 
)laced  Gambit  above  any  of  them. 

Here  were  deeper  reasons  than  the  suiDerficial  talk  of  a  new 
aan,  which  api^eared  still  flimsier  in  the  drawing-room  over  the 
hop,  when  they  were  recited  to  Mrs  Mawmsey,  a  woman  ac- 
ustomed  to  be  made  much  of  as  a  fertile  mother,— generally 
mder  attendance  more  or  less  frequent  from  ISIr  Gambit,  and 
iccasionally  having  attacks  which  required  Dr  Minchin. 

"  Does  this  ^Ir  Lydgate  mean  to  say  there  is  no  use  in  taking 
Qedicine  ? "  said  Mrs  Mawmsey,  who  was  slightly  given  to  drawl- 
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ing.  "  I  should  like  him  to  tell  me  how  I  could  bear  up  at  Fair 
time,  if  I  dichi't  take  strengthening  medicine  for  a  month  before- 
hand. Think  of  what  I  have  to  provide  for  calling  customers,  my 
dear  ! " — here  Mrs  jSIawmsey  turned  to  an  intimate  female  friend 
who  sat  by — "  a  large  veal  pie — a  stuti'ed  lillet — a  round  of  beef— 
ham,  tongue,  et  cetera,  et  cetera  !  But  what  keeps  me  uji  best  is 
the  pink  mixture,  not  the  brown.  I  wonder,  Mr  Mawmsej',  with 
your  experience,  you  could  have  patience  to  listen.  /  should  have 
ibold  him  at  once  that  I  knew  a  little  better  than  that." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  said  Mr  Mawmsey  ;  "  I  was  not  going  to  tell  him 
my  opinion.  Hear  everything  and  judge  for  yourself  is  my  motto, 
But  he  didn't  know  who  he  was  talking  to.  I  was  not  to  be 
turned  on  his  finger.  People  often  jiretend  to  tell  me  things, 
when  they  might  as  well  say,  '  Mawmsey,  you're  a  fool.'  But  I 
smile  at  it :  I  humour  everybody's  weak  place.  If  physic  had 
done  harm  to  self  and  family,  I  should  have  found  it  out  by  this 
time." 

The  next  day  Mr  Gambit  was  told  that  Lydgate  went  about 
saying  physic  was  of  no  use. 

"Indeed  !"  said  he,  lifting  his  eyebrows  with  cautious  surprise. 
(He  was  a  stout  husky  man  with  a  large  ring  on  his  fourth  finger. J 
"  How  will  he  cure  his  patients,  then  ? " 

"  That  is  what  /  say,"  returned  Mrs  Mawmsey,  who  habitually 
gave  weight  to  her  speech  by  loading  her  pronouns.  "  Does  ht 
sujiiDOse  that  people  will  jjay  him  only  to  come  and  sit  with  them 
and  go  away  again  ? " 

Mrs  ]\Iawmsey  had  had  a  great  deal  of  sitting  from  Mr  Gambit, 
including  very  full  accounts  of  his  own  habits  of  body  and  other 
afl'airs  ;  but  of  course  he  knew  there  was  no  innuendo  in  her 
remark,  since  his  spare  time  and  personal  narrative  had  never 
been  charged  for.     So  he  rei^lied,  humorously — ■ 

"  Well,  Lydgate  is  a  good-looking  young  fellow,  you  know." 

"  Not  one  that  /  would  employ,"  said  Mrs  Mawmsey.  "  Othen 
may  do  as  they  please." 

Hence  Air  Gambit  could  go  away  from  the  chief  grocer's  without 
fear  of  rivalry,  but  not  without  a  sense  that  Lydgate  was  one  of 
those  hyiDocrites  who  try  to  discredit  others  by  advertising  their 
own  honesty,  and  that  it  might  be  worth  some  people's  while  to 
show  him  up.  Mr  Gambit,  however,  had  a  satisfactory  practice, 
much  pervaded  by  the  smells  of  retail  trading  which  suggested 
the  reduction  of  cash  payments  to  a  balance.  And  he  did  not 
think  it  worth  his  while  to  show  Lydgate  up  until  he  knew  how. 
He  had  not  indeed  great  resources  of  education,  and  had  had  to 
work  his  own  way  against  a  good  deal  of  professional  contemjit ; 
but  he  made  none  the  worse  accoucheur  for  calling  the  breathing 
appai-atus  "  longs." 

Other  medical  men  felt  themselves  more  capable.  Mr  Toller 
shai"ed  the  highest  practice  in  the  town  and  belonged  to  an  old 
Middlemarch  family  :  there  were  Tollers  in  the  law  and  every- 
thing else  above  the  line  of  i-etail  trade.  Unlike  our  irasciltic 
friend  Wi-ench,  he  had  the  easiest  way  in  the  world  of  taking 
things  which  might  be  supjjosed  to  annoy  him,  being  a  well-bred, 
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quietly  facetious  man,  who  kept  a  good  house,  was  very  fond  of 
a  little  sporting  when  he  could  get  it,  very  friendly  with  Mr 
Hawley,  and  hostile  to  Mr  Bulstrode.  It  may  seem  odd  that 
with  such  pleasant  habits  he  should  have  been  given  to  the 
heroic  treatment,  bleeding  and  blistering  and  starving  his 
patients,  with  a  dispassionate  disregard  to  his  personal  example  ; 
but  the  incongruity  favoured  the  opinion  of  his  ability  among 
his  patients,  who  commonly  observed  that  Mr  Toller  had  lazy 
manners,  but  his  treatment  was  as  active  as  you  could  desire  : — 
no  man,  said  they,  carried  moi*e  seriousness  into  his  profession : 
he  was  a  little  slow  in  coming,  but  when  he  came,  he  did  some- 
thing. He  was  a  great  favourite  in  his  own  circle,  and  whatever 
he  implied  to  any  one's  disadvantage  told  doubly  from  his  careless 
ironical  tone. 

He  naturally  got  tired  of  smiling  and  saying,  "  Ah  ! "  when  he 
was  told  that  ]Mr  Peacock's  successor  did  not  mean  to  dispense 
medicines  ;  and  Mr  Hackbutt  one  day  mentioning  it  over  the 
wine  at  a  dinner-party,  Mr  Toller  said,  laughingly,  "  Dibbitts  will 
get  rid  of  his  stale  drugs,  then.  I'm  fond  of  little  Dibbitts  — 
I'm  glad  he's  in  luck." 

"I  see  your  meaning,  Toller,"  said  Mr  Hackbutt,  "and  I  am 
entirely  of  your  opinion.  I  shall  take  an  ojDportunity  of  express- 
ing myself  to  that  effect.  A  medical  man  should  l)e  responsible 
for  the  quality  of  the  drugs  consumed  by  his  patients.  That  is 
the  rationale  of  the  system  of  charging  which  has  hitherto 
obtained ;  and  nothing  is  moi'e  offensive  than  this  ostentation  of 
reform,  where  there  is  no  real  amelioration." 

"Ostentation,  Hackbutt?"  said  ^Ir  Toller,  ironically.  "I  don't 
see  that.  A  man  can't  very  well  be  ostentatious  of  what  nobody 
believes  in.  Thei^e's  no  reform  in  the  matter  :  the  question  is, 
whether  the  profit  on  the  drugs  is  paid  to  the  medical  man  by 
the  druggist  or  by  the  patient,  and  whether  there  shall  be  extra 
pay  under  the  name  of  attendance." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure  ;  one  of  your  damned  new  versions  of  old 
humbug,"  said  Mr  Hawley,  passing  the  decanter  to  Mr  Wrench. 

Mr  Wrench,  generally  abstemious,  often  drank  wine  rather 
freely  at  a  party,  getting  the  more  irritable  in  consequence. 

"  As  to  humbug,  Hawley,"  he  said,  "  that's  a  word  easy  to  Hing 
about.  But  what  I  contend  against  is  the  way  medical  men  are 
fouling  their  own  nest,  and  setting  up  a  cry  about  the  country 
as  if  a  general  practitioner  who  dispenses  drugs  couldn't  be  a 
gentleman.  I  throw  back  the  imputation  with  scorn.  I  say,  the 
most  ungentlemanly  trick  a  man  can  be  guilty  of  is  to  come 
among  the  members  of  his  profession  with  innovations  which 
are  a  libel  on  their  time  -  honoured  procedure.  That  is  my 
opinion,  and  I  am  ready  to  maintain  it  against  any  one  who 
contradicts  me."  Mr  Wrench's  voice  had  become  exceedingly 
sharp. 

"I  can't  oblige  you  there,  Wrench,"  said  Mr  Hawley,  thrusting 
his  hands  into  his  trouser-pockets. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Mr  Toller,  striking  in  pacifically,  and 
looking  at  Mr  Wrench,  "the  physicians  have  their  toes  trodden 
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on  more  than  we  have.  If  you  come  to  dignity  it  is  a  question 
for  Minchin  and  Sprague." 

"  Does  medical  jurisprudence  provide  nothing  against  these 
infringements  ? "  said  Mr  Hackbutt,  with  a  disinterested  desire 
to  offer  his  lights.     "  How  does  the  law  stand,  eh,  Ha,wley  ? " 

"Nothing  to  be  done  there,"  said  Mr  Hawley.  "I  looked  into 
it  for  Sprague.  You'd  only  break  your  nose  against  a  damned 
judge's  decision." 

"  rooh  !  no  need  of  law,"  said  Mr  Toller.  "  So  far  as  practice 
is  concerned  the  attempt  is  an  absurdity.  No  patient  will  like 
it  —  certainly  not  Peacock's,  who  have  been  used  to  depletion. 
Pass  the  wine." 

Mr  Toller's  prediction  was  partly  verified.  If  Mr  and  Mrs 
Mawmsey,  who  had  no  idea  of  emj^loying  Lydgate,  were  made 
uneasy  by  his  supposed  declai-ation  against  drugs,  it  was  inevi- 
table that  those  who  called  him  in  should  watch  a  little  anxiously 
to  see  whether  he  did  "use  all  the  means  he  might  use"  in  the 
case.  Even  good  Mr  Powderell,  who  in  his  constant  charity  of 
interpretation  was  inclined  to  esteem  Lydgate  the  more  for  what 
seemed  a  conscientious  i^iu'suit  of  a  better  jjlan,  had  his  mind 
disturbed  with  doubts  during  his  wife's  attack  of  erysipelas,  and 
could  not  abstain  from  mentioning  to  Lydgate  that  Mr  Peacock 
on  a  similar  occasion  had  administered  a  series  of  boluses  which 
were  not  otherwise  definable  than  by  their  remarkable  effect  in 
bringing  Mrs  Powderell  round  before  Michaelmas  from  an  illness 
which  had  begun  in  a  remarkably  hot  August.  At  last,  indeed,  in 
the  conflict  between  his  desire  not  to  hurt  Lydgate  and  his  anxiety 
that  no  "  means  "  should  be  lacking,  he  induced  his  wife  privately 
to  take  Widgeon's  Purifying  Pills,  an  esteemed  Middlemarch  medi- 
cine, which  arrested  every  disease  at  the  fountain  by  setting  to 
work  at  once  upon  the  blood.  This  co-operative  measure  was 
not  to  be  mentioned  to  Lydgate,  and  j\Ir  Powderell  himself  had 
no  certain  reliance  on  it,  only  hoping  that  it  might  be  attended 
with  a  blessing. 

But  in  this  doubtful  stage  of  Lydgate's  introduction  he  was 
heliDed  by  what  we  mortals  rashly  call  good  fortune.  I  suppose 
no  doctor  ever  came  newly  to  a  place  without  making  cures 
that  surprised  somebody — cures  which  may  be  called  fortune's 
testimonials,  and  deserve  as  much  credit  as  the  written  or  printed 
kind.  Various  patients  got  well  while  Lydgate  was  attending 
them,  some  even  of  dangerous  illnesses ;  and  it  was  remarked 
that  the  new  doctor  with  his  new  waj^s  had  at  least  the  merit 
of  bringing  people  back  from  the  brink  of  death.  The  trash 
talked  on  such  occasions  was  the  more  vexatious  to  Lydgate, 
because  it  gave  precisely  the  sort  of  prestige  which  an  incom- 
petent and  unscrupulous  man  would  desire,  and  was  sure  to  be 
imputed  to  him  by  the  simmering  dislike  of  the  other  medical  men 
as  an  encouragement  on  his  own  part  of  ignorant  puffing.  But 
even  his  proud  outspokenness  was  checked  by  the  discernment 
that  it  was  as  useless  to  fight  against  the  interpretations  of 
ignorance  as  to  whip  the  fog ;  and  "  good  fortune "  insisted  on 
using  those  interpretations. 
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Mrs  Larcher  having  just  become  charitably  concerned  aljout 
alarming  symptoms  in  her  charwoman,  when  Dr  Minchin  called, 
asked  him  to  see  her  then  and  there,  and  to  give  her  a  certificate 
for  the  Infirmary  ;  whereupon  after  examination  he  Avrote  a  state- 
ment of  the  case  as  one  of  tumour,  and  recommended  the  bearer 
Nancy  Nash  as  an  out-patient.  Nancy,  calling  at  home  on  her  way 
to  the  Infirmary,  allowed  the  staymaker  and  his  wife,  in  whose 
attic  she  lodged,  to  read  Dr  Minchin's  paper,  and  by  this  means 
became  a  subject  of  compassionate  conversation  in  the  neighbouring 
shops  of  Churchyard  Lane  as  being  afflicted  with  a  tumour  at  first 
declared  to  be  as  large  and  hard  as  a  duck's  egg,  but  later  in  the 
day  to  be  about  the  size  of  "  your  fist."  Most  hearers  agreed  that 
it  would  have  to  be  cut  out,  but  one  had  known  of  oil  and  another 
of  "  squitchineal "  as  adequate  to  soften  and  reduce  any  lump  in 
the  body  when  taken  enough  of  into  the  inside — the  oil  by  gradu- 
ally "  soopling,"  the  squitchineal  by  eating  away. 

Meanwhile  when  Nancy  presented  herself  at  the  Infii'mary,  it 
hai^pened  to  be  one  of  Lydgate's  days  there.  After  questioning 
and  examining  her,  Lydgate  said  to  the  house-surgeon  in  an  under- 
tone, "  It's  not  tumour  :  it's  cramp."  He  ordered  her  a  blister  and 
some  steel  mixture,  and  told  her  to  go  home  and  rest,  giving 
her  at  the  same  time  a  note  to  ]\Irs  Larcher,  who,  she  said,  was 
her  best  emi^loyer,  to  testify  that  she  was  in  need  of  good  food. 

But  by-and-by  Nancy,  in  her  attic,  became  portentou.sly  worse, 
the  supposed  tumour  having  indeed  given  way  to  the  blister,  but 
only  wandered  to  another  region  with  angrier  pain.  The  stay- 
maker's  wife  went  to  fetch  Lydgate,  and  he  continued  for  a  fortnight 
to  attend  Nancy  in  her  own  home,  until  under  his  treatment  she  got 
quite  well  and  went  to  work  again.  But  the  case  continued  to  be 
described  as  one  of  tumour  in  Churchyard  Lane  and  other  streets 
— nay,  by  Mrs  Larcher  also  ;  for  when  Lydgate's  remarkable  cure 
was  mentioned  to  Dr  Minchin,  he  naturally  did  not  like  to  say, 
"  The  case  was  not  one  of  tumour,  and  I  was  mistaken  in  describing 
it  as  such,"  but  answered,  "  Indeed  !  ah  !  I  saw  it  was  a  surgical 
case,  not  of  a  fatal  kind."  He  had  been  inwardly  annoyed,  how- 
ever, when  he  had  asked  at  the  Infirmary  about  the  woman  he  had 
recommended  two  days  before,  to  hear  from  the  house-surgeon,  a 
youngster  who  was  not  sorry  to  vex  Minchin  with  impunity, 
exactly  what  had  occurred  :  he  jirivately  pronounced  that  it  was 
indecent  in  a  general  practitioner  to  contradict  a  physician's 
diagnosis  in  that  open  manner,  and  afterwards  agreed  with 
Wrench  that  Lydgate  was  disagreeably  inattentive  to  etiquette. 
Lydgate  did  not  make  the  aflair  a  ground  for  valuing  himself  or 
(very  particularly)  despising  ^linchin,  such  rectification  of  misjudg- 
ments  often  happening  among  men  of  equal  qualifications.  But 
report  took  up  this  amazing  case  of  tumour,  not  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  cancer,  and  considered  the  more  awful  for  being 
of  the  wandering  sort ;  till  much  prejudice  against  Lydgate's 
method  as  to  drugs  was  overcome  by  the  proof  of  his  marvellous 
skill  in  the  speedy  restoration  of  Nancy  Nash  after  she  had  been 
rolling  and  rolling  in  agonies  from  the  presence  of  a  tumour  both 
hard  and  obstinate,  but  nevertheless  compelled  to  yield. 
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How  could  Lydgate  help  himself  ?  It  is  ofFensive  to  tell  a  lady 
when  she  is  expressing  her  amazement  at  your  skill,  that  she  is 
altogether  mistaken  and  rather  foolish  in  her  amazement.  And  to 
have  entered  into  the  nature  of  diseases  would  only  have  added  to 
his  breaches  of  medical  propriety.  Thus  he  had  to  wince  under  a 
promise  of  success  given  by  that  ignorant  praise  which  misses  every 
valid  quality. 

In  the  case  of  a  more  conspicuous  patient,  Mr  Borthrop  Trum- 
bull, Lydgate  was  conscious  of  having  shown  himself  something 
better  than  an  everyday  doctor,  though  here  too  it  was  an  equivocal 
advantage  that  he  won.  The  eloquent  auctioneer  was  seized  with 
pneumonia,  and  having  been  a  jjatient  of  Mr  Peacock's,  sent  for 
Lydgate,  whom  he  had  expressed  his  intention  to  patronise.  Mr 
Trumbull  was  a  robust  man,  a  good  subject  for  trying  the  expec- 
tant theory  upon — -watching  the  course  of  an  interesting  disease 
when  left  as  much  as  possible  to  itself,  so  that  the  stages  might 
be  noted  for  future  guidance ;  and  from  the  air  with  which  he 
described  his  sensations  Lydgate  surmised  that  he  would  like  to 
be  taken  into  his  inedical  man's  confidence,  and  be  represented  as 
a  partner  in  his  own  cure.  The  auctioneer  heard,  without  much 
surprise,  that  his  was  a  constitution  which  (always  with  due 
watching)  might  be  left  to  itself,  so  as  to  offer  a  beautiful  example 
of  a  disease  with  all  its  phases  seen  in  clear  delineation,  and  that 
he  probably  had  the  rare  strength  of  mind  voluntarily  to  become 
the  test  of  a  rational  procedure,  and  thus  make  the  disorder  of  his 
pulmonary  functions  a  general  benefit  to  society. 

Mr  Trumbull  acquiesced  cit  once,  and  entered  strongly  into  the 
view  that  an  illness  of  his  was  no  ordinary  occasion  for  medical 
science. 

"  Never  fear,  sir  ;  you  are  not  speaking  to  one  who  is  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  vis  viedicatrix"  said  he  with  his  usual  superiority  of 
expression,  made  rather  pathetic  by  difficulty  of  breathing.  And 
he  went  without  shrinking  through  his  abstinence  from  drugs, 
much  sustained  by  ai^plication  of  the  thermometer  which  implied 
the  importance  of  his  temperature,  by  the  sense  that  he  furnished 
objects  for  the  microscope,  and  l)y  learning  many  new  words 
which  seemed  suited  to  the  dignity  of  his  secretions.  For  Lyd- 
gate was  acute  enough  to  indulge  him  with  a  little  technical 
talk. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  Mr  Trumbull  rose  from  his  couch  with 
a  disposition  to  speak  of  an  illness  in  which  he  had  manifested  the 
strength  of  his  mind  as  well  as  constitution  ;  and  he  was  not 
backward  in  awarding  credit  to  the  medical  man  who  had  dis- 
cerned the  quality  of  patient  he  had  to  deal  with.  The  auctioneer 
was  not  an  ungenerous  man,  and  liked  to  give  others  their  due, 
feeling  that  he  could  afford  it.  He  had  caught  the  words  "expec- 
tant method,"  and  rang  chimes  on  this  and  other  learned  phrases 
to  accompany  the  assurance  that  Lydgate  "  knew  a  thing  or  two 
more  than  the  rest  of  the  doctors— was  far  better  versed  in  the 
secrets  of  his  profession  than  the  majority  of  his  compeers." 

This  had  happened  before  the  affair  of  Fred  Vincy's  illness  had 
given  to  Mr  Wrench's  enmity  towards  Lydgate  more  definite  per- 
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lonal  ground.  The  new-comer  already  threatened  to  be  a  nuisance 
n  the  shape  of  rivalry,  and  was  certainly  a  nuisance  in  the  shape 
)f  practical  criticism  or  reflections  on  his  hard-driven  elders,  who 
lad  had  something  else  to  do  than  to  busy  themselves  with  un- 
;ried  notions.  His  practice  had  spread  in  one  or  two  quarters, 
md  from  the  lirst  the  report  of  his  high  family  had  led  to  his 
jeing  pretty  generally  invited,  so  that  the  other  medical  men  had 
;o  meet  him  at  dinner  in  the  best  houses  ;  and  having  to  meet  a 
nan  whom  you  dislike  is  not  observed  always  to  end  in  a  mutual 
ittachment.  There  was  hardly  ever  so  much  unanimity  among 
;hem  as  in  the  opinion  that  Lydgate  was  an  arrogant  young 
'ellow,  and  yet  ready  for  the  sake  of  ultimately  predominating 
;o  show  a  crawling  subservience  to  Bulstrode.  That  ^Ir  Fare- 
3r other,  whose  name  was  a  chief  Hag  of  the  an ti- Bulstrode  party, 
ilways  defended  Lydgate  and  made  a  friend  of  him,  was  re- 
"erre'd  to  Farebrother's  unaccountable  waj^  of  fighting  on  both 
sides. 

Here  was  plenty  of  preparation  for  the  outburst  of  professional 
lisgust  at  the  announcement  of  the  laws  Mr  Bulstrode  was  laying 
lown  for  the  direction  of  the  New  Hospital,  which  were  the  more 
exasperating  because  there  was  no  present  possibility  of  inter- 
fering with  his  will  and  pleasure,  everybody  except  Lord  Medli- 
:ote  having  refused  help  towards  the  building,  on  the  ground  that 
bhey  preferred  giving  to  the  Old  Infirmary.  Mr  Bulstrode  met  all 
the  expenses,  and  had  ceased  to  be  sorry  that  he  was  purchasing 
the  right  to  carry  out  his  notions  of  improvement  without  hin- 
drance from  prejudiced  coadjutors  ;  l)ut  he  had  had  to  spend  large 
sums,  and  the  Ituilding  had  lingered.  Caleb  Garth  liad  undertaken 
it,  had  failed  during  its  progress,  and  before  the  interior  fittings 
were  begun  had  retired  from  the  management  of  the  business ; 
find  when  referring  to  the  Hospital  he  often  said  that  however 
Bulstrode  might  ring  if  you  tried  him,  he  liked  good  solid 
carpentrj-^  and  masonry,  aiid  had  a  notion  both  of  drains  and 
chimneys.  In  fact,  the  Hospital  had  become  an  object  of  intense 
interest  to  Bulstrode,  and  he  would  willingly  have  continued  to 
spare  a  large  yearly  sum  that  he  might  rule  it  dictatorial! y 
without  any  Board  ;  but  he  had  another  favourite  object  which 
also  required  money  for  its  accomijlishment :  he  Avished  to  buy 
some  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Middlemarch,  and  therefore  he 
wished  to  get  considerable  contributions  towards  maintaining  the 
Hospital.  Meanwhile  he  framed  his  jjlan  of  management.  The 
Hospital  was  to  be  reserved  for  fever  in  all  its  forms  ;  Lydgate 
was  to  be  chief  medical  superintendent,  that  he  might  have  free 
authority  to  pursue  all  comparative  investigations  which  his 
studies,  particularly  in  Paris,  had  shown  him  the  importance 
of,  the  other  medical  visitors  having  a  consultative  influence, 
but  no  power  to  contravene  Lydgate's  ultimate  decisions  ;  and 
the  general  management  was  to  be  lodged  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  five  directors  associated  with  Mr  Bulstrode,  who  were 
to  have  votes  in  the  ratio  of  their  contributions,  the  Board  itself 
tilling  up  any  vacancy  in  its  numbers,  and  no  mob  of  small  con- 
tributors being  admitted  to  a  share  of  government. 
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There  was  an  immediate  refusal  on  the  part  of  every  medical 
man  in  the  town  to  become  a  visitor  at  the  Fever  Hospital. 

"Very  well,"  said  Lydgate  to  Mr  Bulstrode,  "we  have  a  capital 
house-sugeon  and  dispenser,  a  clear-headed,  neat-handed  fellow ; 
we'll  get  Webbe  from  Crabsley,  as  good  a  country  practitioner 
as  any  of  them,  to  come  over  twice  a-week,  and  in  case  of  any 
excei^tional  operation,  Protheroe  will  come  from  Brassing.  I  must 
Avork  the  harder,  that's  all,  and  I  have  given  up  my  post  at  the 
Infirmary.  The  plan  will  flourish  in  spite  of  them,  and  then 
they'll  be  glad  to  come  in.  Things  can't  last  as  they  are :  there 
must  be  all  sorts  of  reform  soon,  and  then  young  fellows  may  be 
glad  to  come  and  study  here."     Lydgate  was  in  high  spirits. 

"  I  shall  not  flinch,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  Mr  Lydgate,"  said 
Mr  Bulstrode.  "  While  I  see  you  carrying  out  high  intentions 
with  vigour,  you  shall  have  my  unfailing  support.  And  I  have 
humble  confidence  that  the  blessing  which  has  hitherto  attended 
my  efi^brts  against  the  spirit  of  evil  in  this  town  will  not  be  with- 
drawn. Suitable  directors  to  assist  me  I  have  no  doubt  of  securing. 
Mr  Brooke  of  Tipton  has  already  given  me  his  concurrence,  and 
a  pledge  to  contribute  yearly :  he  has  not  specified  the  sum — 
probably  not  a  great  one.  But  he  will  be  a  useful  member  of  the 
Board." 

A  useful  member  was  perhaps  to  be  defined  as  one  who  would 
originate  nothing,  and  always  vote  with  ^Mr  Bulstrode, 

The  medical  aversion  to  Lydgate  was  hardly  disguised  now. 
Neither  Dr  Sprague  nor  Dr  Minchin  said  that  he  disliked  Lyd- 
gate's  knowledge,  or  his  disposition  to  improve  treatment :  what 
they  disliked  was  his  arrogance,  which  nobody  felt  to  be  alto- 
gether deniable.  They  implied  that  he  was  insolent,  pretentious, 
and  given  to  that  reckless  innovation  for  the  sake  of  noise  and 
show  which  was  the  essence  of  the  charlatan. 

The  word  charlatan  once  thrown  on  the  air  could  not  be  let 
drop.  In  those  days  the  world  was  agitated  about  the  wondrous 
doings  of  ^Ir  St  John  Long,  "  noblemen  and  gentlemen "  attest- 
ing his  extraction  of  a  fluid  like  mercury  from  the  temples  of  a 
patient. 

Mr  Toller  remarked  one  day,  smilingly,  to  Mi's  Taft,  that  "  Bul- 
strode had  found  a  man  to  suit  him  in  Lydgate  ;  a  charlatan  in 
religion  is  sure  to  like  other  sorts  of  charlatans." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  can  imagine,"  said  Mrs  Taft,  keeping  the  number 
of  thirty  stitches  carefully  in  her  mind  all  the  while  ;  "  there  are 
so  many  of  that  sort.  I  remember  3Ir  Cheshire,  with  his  irons, 
trying  to  make  people  straight  when  the  Almighty  had  made  them 
crooked." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mr  Toller,  "  Cheshire  was  all  right— all  fair  and 
above  board.  But  there's  St  John  Long — that's  the  kind  of  fellow 
we  call  a  charlatan,  advertising  cures  in  ways  nobody  knows  any- 
thing about :  a  fellow  who  wants  to  make  a  noise  by  pretending 
to  go  deeper  than  other  people.  The  other  day  he  was  pretending 
to  tap  a  man's  brain  and  get  quicksilver  out  of  it." 
_  "  Good  gracious  !  what  dreadful  trifling  with  people's  constitu- 
tions !  "  said  ]Mrs  Taft. 
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After  this,  it  came  to  be  held  in  various  quarters  that  Lydgate 
played  even  with  respectable  constitutions  for  his  own  purposes, 
a,nd  how  much  more  likely  that  in  his  tlighty  experimenting  he 
should  make  sixes  and  sevens  of  hospital  patients.  Especially  it 
was  to  be  expected,  as  the  landlady  of  the  Tankard  had  said,  that 
he  would  recklessly  cut  up  their  dead  bodies.  For  Lydgate  having 
attended  Mrs  Goby,  who  died  apparently  of  a  heart-disease  not 
very  clearly  expressed  in  the  symptoms,  too  daringly  asked  leave 
of  her  relatives  to  open  the  body,  and  thus  gave  an  offence  quickly 
spreading  beyond  Parley  Street,  where  that  lady  had  long  resided 
on  an  income  such  as  made  this  association  of  her  body  with  the 
victims  of  Burke  and  Hare  a  flagrant  insult  to  her  memory. 

Aftairs  were  in  this  stage  when  Lydgate  opened  the  subject  of 
the  Hospital  to  Dorothea.  We  see  that  he  was  bearing  enmity 
and  silly  misconception  with  much  spirit,  aware  that  they  were 
partly  created  by  his  good  share  of  success. 

"  They  will  not  drive  me  away,"  he  said,  talking  confidentially 
in  Mr  Farebrother's  study.  "  I  have  got  a  good  opportunity  here, 
for  the  ends  I  care  most  about ;  and  I  am  pi^etty  sure  to  get  in- 
come enough  for  our  wants.  By-and-by  I  shall  go  on  as  quietly 
as  possible  :  I  have  no  seductions  now  away  from  home  and 
work.  And  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  demonstrate  the  homogeneous  oi'igin  of  all  the  tis- 
sues. Kaspail  and  others  are  on  the  same  track,  and  I  have 
been  losing  time." 

"  I  have  no  power  of  prophecy  there,"  said  ]\Ir  Farebrother,  who 
had  been  puffing  at  his  pipe  thoughtfully  while  Lydgate  talked  ; 
"  hut  as  to  the  hostility  in  the  town,  you'll  weather  it  if  you  are 
prudent." 

"  How  am  I  to  be  prudent  ? "  said  Lydgate,  "  I  just  do  what 
comes  before  me  to  do.  I  can't  help  people's  ignorance  and  spite, 
any  more  than  Vesalius  could.  It  isn't  possible  to  square  one's 
conduct  to  silly  conclusions  which  nobody  can  foresee." 

"  Quite  true  ;  I  didn't  mean  that.  I  meant  only  two  things. 
One  is,  keep  yourself  as  separable  from  Bulstrode  as  you  can  :  of 
course,  you  can  go  on  doing  good  work  of  your  own  by  his  help  ; 
but  don't  get  tied.  Perhaps  it  seems  like  personal  feeling  in  me 
to  say  so— and  there's  a  good  deal  of  that,  I  own— but  personal 
feeling  is  not  always  in  the  wrong  if  you  boil  it  down  to  the  im- 
pressions which  make  it  simply  an  opinion.'-' 

"  Bulstrode  is  nothing  to  me,"  said  Lydgate,  carelessly,  "  except 
on  public  grounds.  As  to  getting  very  closely  united  to  him,  I 
am  not  fond  enough  of  him  for  that.  But  what  was  the  other 
thing  you  meant?"  said  Lydgate,  who  was  nursing  his  leg  as 
comfortably  as  possible,  and  feeling  in  no  great  need  of  advice. 

"Why,  this.  Take  care — experto  crede — take  care  not  to  get 
hampered  about  money  matters.  I  know,  by  a  word  you  let  fall 
one  day,  that  you  don't  like  my  playing  at  cards  so  much  for 
money.  You  are  right  enough  there.  But  try  and  keep  clear  of 
wanting  small  sums  that  you  haven't  got.  I  am  perhaps  talking 
rather  superfluously  ;  but  a  man  likes  to  assume  superiority  over 
himself,  by  holding  up  his  bad  example  and  sermonising  on  it." 
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Lydgate  took  Mr  Farebrother's  hints  very  cordially,  though  he 
would  hardly  have  borne  them  from  another  man.  He  could  not 
help  remembering  that  he  had  lately  made  some  debts,  but  these 
had  seemed  inevitable,  and  he  had  no  intention  now  to  do  more 
than  keej)  house  in  a  simple  way.  The  furniture  for  which  he 
owed  would  not  want  renewing ;  nor  even  the  stock  of  wine  for 
a  long  while. 

Many  thoughts  cheered  him  at  that  time— and  justly.  A  man 
conscious  of  enthusiasm  for  worthy  aims  is  sustained  under  petty 
hostilities  by  the  memory  of  great  workers  who  had  to  fight  their 
way  not  without  wounds,  and  who  hover  in  his  mind  as  patron 
saints,  invisibly  helping.  At  home,  that  same  evening  when  he 
had  been  chatting  with  Mr  Farebrother,  he  had  his  long  legs 
stretched  on  the  sofa,  his  head  thrown  back,  and  his  hands  clasped 
behind  it  according  to  his  favourite  ruminating  attitude,  while 
Rosamond  sat  at  the  piano,  and  played  one  tune  after  another, 
of  which  her  husband  only  knew  (like  the  emotional  elephant  he 
was  !)  that  they  fell  in  with  his  mood  as  if  they  had  been  melo- 
dious sea-breezes. 

There  was  something  very  fine  in  Lydgate's  look  just  then,  and 
any  one  might  have  been  encouraged  to  bet  on  his  achievement. 
In  his  dark  eyes  and  on  his  mouth  and  brow  there  was  that 
placidity  which  comes  from  the  fulness  of  contemplative  thought 
— the  mind  not  searching,  but  beholding,  and  the  glance  seeming 
to  be  filled  with  what  is  behind  it. 

Presently  Rosamond  left  the  piano  and  seated  herself  on  a  chair 
close  to  the  sofa  and  opposite  her  husband's  face. 

"  Is  that  enough  music  for  you,  my  lord  ? "  she  said,  folding  her 
hands  before  her  and  glutting  on  a  little  air  of  meekness. 

"  Yes,  dear,  if  you  are  tired,"  said  Lydgate,  gently,  turning  his 
eyes  and  resting  them  on  her,  but  not  otherwise  moving.  Rosa- 
mond's presence  at  that  moment  was  perhaps  no  more  than  a 
spoonful  brought  to  the  lake,  and  her  woman's  instinct  in  this 
matter  was  not  dull. 

"  What  is  absorbing  you  ? "  she  said,  leaning  forward  and  bring- 
ing her  face  nearer  to  his. 

He  moved  his  hands  and  placed  them  gently  behind  her 
shoulders. 

"  I  am  thinking  of  a  great  fellow,  who  was  about  as  old  as  I  am 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and  had  already  begun  a  new  era  in 
anatomy." 

"I  can't  guess,"  said  Rosamond,  shaking  her  head.  "We  used 
to  play  at  guessing  historical  characters  at  ^Ivs  Lemon's,  but  not 
anatomists." 

"  I'll  tell  you.  His  name  was  Vesalius.  And  the  only  way  he 
could  get  to  know  anatomy  as  he  did,  was  by  going  to  snatch 
bodies  at  night,  from  graveyards  and  places  of  execution." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Rosamond,  with  a  look  of  disgust  on  her  pretty  face, 
"  I  am  very  glad  you  are  not  Vesalius.  I  should  have  thought  he 
might  find  some  less  horrible  way  than  that." 

"  No,  he  couldn't,"  said  Lydgate,  going  on  too  earnestly  to  take 
much   notice  of  her  answer.     "He   could   only   get    a   complete 
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skeleton  by  snatching  the  whitened  bones  of  a  criminal  from  the 
gallows,  and  burying  them,  and  fetching  them  away  by  bits 
secretly,  in  the  dead  of  night." 

"  I  hope  he  is  not  one  of  your  great  heroes,"  said  Eosamond,  half 
playfully,  half  anxiously,  "  else  1  shall  have  you  getting  up  in  the 
night  to  go  to  St  Peter's  churchyard.  You  know  how  angry  you 
told  me  the  people  were  about  Mrs  Goby.  You  have  enemies 
enough  already." 

"  So  had  Vesalius,  Eosy.  No  wonder  the  medical  fogies  _  in 
Middlemarch  are  jealous,  when  some  of  the  greatest  doctors  living 
were  fierce  upon  Vesalius  because  they  had  believed  in  Galen,  and 
he  showed  that  Galen  was  wrong.  They  called  him  a  liar  and  a 
poisonous  monster.  But  the  facts  of  the  human  frame  were  on  his 
side  ;  and  so  he  got  the  better  of  them." 

"And  wliat  happened  to  him  afterwards  ?"  said  Eosamond,  with 
some  interest. 

•'  Oh,  he  had  a  good  deal  of  fighting  to  the  last.  And  they  did 
exasperate  him  enough  at  one  time  to  make  him  burn  a  good  deal 
of  his  work.  Then  he  got  shipwrecked  just  as  he  was  coming  from 
Jerusalem  to  take  a  great  chair  at  Padua.  He  died  rather 
miserably." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  before  Eosamond  said,  "Do  you 
know,  Tertius,  I  often  wish  you  had  not  been  a  medical  man." 

"  Nay,  Eosy,  don't  say  that,"  said  Lydgate,  drawing  her  closer  to 
him.  "That  is  like  saying  you  wish  you  had  married  another 
man." 

"  Not  at  all ;  you  are  clever  enough  for  anything  :  you  might 
easily  have  been  something  else.  And  your  cousins  at  Quallingham 
all  think  that  you  have  sunk  below  them  in  your  choice  of  a 
profession." 

"  The  cousins  at  Quallingham  may  go  to  the  devil ! "  said  Lydgate, 
with  scorn.  "  It  was  like  their  impudence  if  they  said  anything  of 
the  sort  to  you." 

"Still,"  said  Eosamond,  "I  do  not  think  it  is  a  nice  profession, 
dear."  We  know  that  she  had  much  quiet  perseverance  in  her 
opinion. 

"It  is  the  grandest  profession  in  the  world,  Eosamond,"  said 
Lydgate,  gravely.  "  And  to  say  that  you  love  me  without  loving 
tlie  medical  man  in  me,  is  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  to  say  that  you 
like  eating  a  peach  but  don't  like  its  flavour.  Don't  say  that 
again,  dear,  it  pains  me." 

"Very  well,  Doctor  Grave-face,"  said  Eosj-,  dimpling,  "I  will 
declare  in  future  that  I  dote  on  skeletons,  and  body.-snatchers,  and 
bits  of  things  in  phials,  and  quarrels  with  everybody,  that  end  in 
your  dying  miserably." 

"No,  no,  not  so  bad  as  that,"  said  Lydgate,  giving  up  re- 
monstrance and  pettuig  her  resignedly. 
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CHAPTER    XLVL 

"  Pues  no  podemos  haber  aquello  que  querenius,  queianios  aquello  que  podremos." 
"Since  we  cannot  get  what  we  like,  let  us  like  what  we  can  get." — Spanish  Proverb. 

While  Lyclgate,  safely  married  and  with  the  Hospital  under  hi 
command,  felt  himself  struggling  for  Medical  Reform  agains 
Aliddlemarch,  Middlemai'ch  was  becoming  more  and  more  consciou 
of  the  national  struggle  for  another  kind  of  Keform. 

By  the  time  that  Lord  John  Russell's  measure  was  being  debatei 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  there  was  a  new  political  animation  i 
]\Iiddlemarch,  and  a  iiew  definition  of  parties  which  might  show 
decided  change  of  balance  ifa  new  election  came.  And  there  wer 
some  who  already  predicted  this  event,  declaring  that  a  Reforr 
Bill  would  never  be  carried  by  the  actual  Parliament.  This  wa 
what  Will  Ladislaw  dwelt  on  to  Mr  Brooke  as  a  reason  for  cor 
gratulation  that  he  had  not  yet  tried  his  strength  at  the  hustingi 

"  Things  will  grow  and  ripen  as  if  it  were  a  comet  yeai',"  sai 
Will.  "  The  public  temper  will  soon  get  to  a  cometary  heat,  no^ 
the  question  of  Reform  has  set  in.  There  is  likely  to  be  anothe 
election  before  long,  and  by  tliat  time  ]\Iiddlemarch  will  have  gc 
more  ideas  into  its  head.  What  we  have  to  work  at  now  is  th 
'Pioneer'  and  political  meetings." 

"  Quite  right,  Ladislaw  ;  we  shall  make  a  new  thing  of  opinio 
here,"  said  Mr  Brooke.  "  Only  I  want  to  keep  myself  independer 
about  Reform,  you  know  :  I  don't  want  to  go  too  far.  I  want  t 
take  up  Wilberforce's  and  Romilly's  line,  you  know,  and  work  £ 
Negro  Emancipation,  Criminal  Law — that  kind  of  thing.  But  < 
course  I  should  support  Grey." 

"  If  you  go  in  for  the  principle  of  Reform,  you  must  be  prepare 
to  take  what  the  situation  offers,"  said  Will.  "  If  everybody  pulle 
for  his  own  bit  against  everybody  else,  the  whole  question  woul 
go  to  tatters." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  agree  with  you — I  quite  take  that  point  of  \ie\ 
I  should  put  it  in  that  light.  I  should  support  Gre}",  you  knoA 
But  I  don't  want  to  change  the  balance  of  the  constitution,  and 
don't  think  Grey  would." 

"  But  that  is  Vhat  the  country  wants,"  said  Will.  "  Else  thei 
would  be  no  meaning  in  political  unions  or  any  other  movemei 
that  knows  what  it's  about.  It  wants  to  have  a  House  of  Cor 
mons  which  is  not  weighted  with  nominees  of  the  landed  clas 
but  with  representatives  of  the  other  interests.  And  as  to  co] 
tending  for  a  reform  short  of  that,  it  is  like  asking  for  a  bit  of  a 
avalanche  which  has  already  l^egun  to  thunder." 

"  That  is  fine,  Ladislaw  :  that  is  the  way  to  put  it.  Write  thi 
down,  now.  We  must  begin  to  get  documents  about  the  feelir 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  machine  -  breaking  and  gener 
distress." 

"  As  to  documents,"  said  Will,  "  a  two-inch  card  will  hold  plent 
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|\.  few  rows  of  figures  are  enough  to  deduce  misery  from,  and  a 
few  more  will  show  the  rate  at  which  the  political  determination 
)f  the  people  is  growing." 

"  Good  :  draw  that  out  a  little  more  at  length,  Ladislaw.  That 
s  an  idea,  now  :  write  it  out  in  the  '  Pioneer.'  Put  the  figures 
md  deduce  the  misery,  you  know ;  and  put  the  other  figures  and 
leduce — and  so  on.  You  have  a  way  of  putting  things.  Burke, 
lOW  : — when  I  think  of  Burke,  I  can't  help  wishing  somebody  had 
I  pocket-borough  to  give  you,  Ladislaw.  You'd  never  get  elected, 
(^ou  know.  And  we  shall  always  want  talent  in  the  House  :  re- 
"orm  as  we  will,  we  shall  always  want  talent.  That  avalanche 
md  the  thunder,  now,  was  really  a  little  like  Burke.  I  want 
;hat  sort  of  thing — not  ideas,  you  know,  but  a  way  of  putting 
;hem." 

" Pocket -boi^oughs  would  be  a  fine  thing,"  said  Ladislaw,  "if 
;hey  were  always  in  the  right  pocket,  and  there  were  always  a 
Burke  at  hand." 

Will  was  not  displeased  with  that  complimentary  comparison, 
;ven  from  jMr  Brooke  ;  for  it  is  a  little  too  trying  to  human  flesh 
:o  be  conscious  of  expressing  one's  self  better  than  others  and 
lever  to  have  it  noticed,  and  in  the  general  dearth  of  admiration 
:or  the  right  thing,  even  a  chance  bray  of  applause  falling  exactly 
n  time  is  rather  fortifying.  Will  felt  that  his  literary  refinements 
were  usually  beyond  the  limits  of  Middlemarch  perception  ;  never- 
theless, he  was  beginning  thoroughly  to  like  the  work  of  which 
svhen  he  began  he  had  said  to  himself  rather  languidly,  "Why 
aot  ? " — and  he  studied  the  political  situation  with  as  ardent  an 
interest  as  he  had  ever  given  to  poetic  metres  or  medijfivalism.  It 
is  undeniable  that  but  for  the  desire  to  be  where  Dorothea  was, 
md  perhaps  the  want  of  knowing  what  else  to  do.  Will  would  not 
it  this  time  have  been  meditating  on  the  needs  of  the  English 
people  or  ci'iticising  English  statesmanship  :  he  would  probably 
have  been  rambling  in  Italy  sketching  plans  for  several  dramas, 
trying  pilose  and  finding  it  too  jejune,  trying  verse  and  finding 
it  too  artificial,  beginning  to  copy  "bits"  from  old  pictures,  leaving 
off  because  they  were  "  no  good,"  and  observing  that,  after  all,  self- 
culture  was  the  principal  point ;  while  in  politics  he  would  have 
been  sympathising  warmly  with  liberty  and  jirogress  in  general. 
Our  sense  of  duty  must  often  wait  for  some  work  which  shall  take 
the  place  of  dilettanteism  and  make  us  feel  that  the  quality  of  our 
action  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference. 

Ladislaw  had  now  accepted  his  bit  of  work,  though  it  was  not 
that  indeterminate  loftiest  thing  which  he  had  once  dreamed  of 
as  alone  worthy  of  continuous  effort.  His  nature  warmed  easily 
in  the  presence  of  subjects  which  were  visibly  mixed  with  life  and 
action,  and  the  easily  stirred  rebellion  in  him  helped  the  glow  of 
public  spirit.  In  spite  of  Mr  Casaubon  and  the  banishment  from 
Lowick,  he  was  rather  haj^py ;  getting  a  great  deal  of  fresh 
knowledge  in  a  vivid  way  and  for  practical  purposes,  and  making 
the  '  Pioneer '  celebrated  as  far  as  Brassing  (never  mind  the  small- 
ness  of  the  area ;  the  writing  was  not  worse  than  much  that 
reaches  the  four  corners  of  the  earth). 
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Mr  Brooke  "was  occasionally  irritating ;  but  Will's  impatienc( 
was  relieved  by  the  division  of  his  time  between  visits  to  th( 
Grange  and  retreats  to  his  Middlemarch  lodgings,  which  gav( 
variety  to  his  life. 

"  Shift  the  pegs  a  little,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  and  Mr  Brook ( 
might  be  in  the  Cabinet,  while  I  was  Under-Secretary.  That  i: 
the  common  order  of  things  :  the  little  waves  make  the  large  one: 
and  are  of  the  same  pattern.  I  am  better  here  than  in  the  sort  o 
life  ]\Ir  Casaubou  would  have  trained  me  for,  where  the  doinj 
would  be  all  laid  down  by  a  pi-ecedent  too  rigid  for  me  to  reac 
upon.     I  don't  care  for  prestige  or  high  pay." 

As  Lydgate  had  said  of  him,  he  was  a  sort  of  gypsy,  I'athe 
enjoying  the  sense  of  belonging  to  no  class  ;  he  had  a  feeling  o 
romance  in  his  position,  and  a  pleasant  consciousness  of  creating 
a  little  surprise  wherever  he  went.  That  sort  of  enjojanent  hac 
been  disturbed  when  he  had  felt  some  new  distance  between  him 
self  and  Dorothea  in  their  accidental  meeting  at  Lydgate's,  anc 
his  irritation  had  gone  out  towards  Mr  Casaubon,  who  had  de 
clared  beforehand  that  Will  would  lose  caste.  "  I  never  had  an^ 
caste,"  he  would  have  said,  if  that  prophecy  had  been  uttered  t( 
him,  and  the  quick  blood  would  have  come  and  gone  like  bi'eatl 
in  his  transparent  skin.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  like  defiance,  am 
another  thing  to  like  its  consequences. 

Meanwhile,  the  town  opinion  about  the  new  editor  of  th( 
'  Pioneer '  was  tending  to  confirm  Mr  Casaubon's  view.  Will'; 
relationshiiD  in  that  distinguished  quarter  did  not,  like  Lydgate': 
high  connections,  serve  as  an  advantageous  introduction  :  if  i 
was  rumoured  that  young  Ladislaw  was  Mr  Casaubon's  nephev 
or  cousin,  it  was  also  rumoured  that  "Mr  Casaubon  would  hav( 
nothing  to  do  with  him." 

"Brooke  has  taken  him  up,"  said  !Mr  Hawley,  "because  tha 
is  what  no  man  in  his  senses  could  have  expected.  Casauboi 
has  devilish  good  reasons,  you  maj^  be  sure,  for  turning  the  cole 
shoulder  on  a  young  fellow  whose  bringing-up  he  paid  for.  Jus 
like  Brooke  —  one  of  those  fellows  who  would  praise  a  cat  t( 
sell  a  horse." 

And  some  oddities  of  Will's,  moi'e  or  less  poetical,  appearec 
to  support  Mr  Keck,  the  editor  of  the  'Trumpet,'  in  asserting 
that  Ladislaw,  if  the  truth  were  known,  was  not  only  a  Polisl 
emissary  but  crack-brained,  which  accounted  for  the  preter 
natural  quickness  and  glibness  of  his  speech  when  he  got  on  t( 
a  platform — as  he  did  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity,  si^eak 
ing  with  a  facility  which  cast  reflections  on  solid  Englishmer 
generally.  It  was  disgusting  to  Keck  to  see  a  strip  of  a  fellow 
with  light  curls  round  his  head,  get  up  and  si^eechify  by  th( 
hour  against  institutions  "  which  had  existed  when  he  was  ir 
his  cradle."  And  in  a  leading  article  of  the  'Trumpet,'  Keel 
characterised  Ladislaw's  sjjeech  at  a  Reform  meeting  as  "th( 
violence  of  an  energumen — a  miserable  effort  to  shroud  in  th{ 
brilliancy  of  fireworks  the  daring  of  irresponsible  statements  anc 
the  i3overty  of  a  knowledge  which  was  of  the  cheapest  and  mosi 
recent  descriiotion." 
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"  That  was  a  rattling  article  yesterday,  Keck,"  said  Dr  Sprague, 
with  sarcastic  intentions.     "  But  what  is  an  energumen  ? " 

"Oh,  a  term  that  came  up  in  the  French  Revolution,"  said 
Keck. 

This  dangerous  aspect  of  Ladislaw  was  strangely  contrasted 
with  other  habits  which  became  matter  of  remark.  He  had  a 
fondness,  half  artistic,  half  atiectionate,  for  little  children  —  the 
smaller  they  were  on  tolerably  active  legs,  and  the  funnier  their 
slothing,  the  better  Will  liked  to  surprise  and  please  them.  We 
know  that  in  Rome  he  was  given  to  ramble  about  among  the 
poor  people,  and  the  taste  did  not  quit  him  in  Middlemarch. 

He  had  somehow  picked  up  a  troop  of  droll  children,  little 
liatless  boys  with  their  galligaskins  much  worn  and  scant  shirt- 
ing to  hang  out,  little  girls  who  tossed  their  hair  out  of  their 
eyes  to  look  at  him,  and  guardian  brothers  at  the  mature  age 
of  seven.  This  troop  he  had  led  out  on  gypsy  excursions  to 
Halsell  Wood  at  nutting -time,  and  since  the  cold  weather  had 
set  in  he  had  taken  them  on  a  clear  day  to  gather  sticks  for  a 
bonfire  in  the  hollow  of  a  hillside,  where  he  drew  out  a  small 
feast  of  gingerbread  for  them,  and  improvised  a  Punch-and-Judy 
drama  with  some  private  home-made  puppets.  Here  was  one 
oddity.  Another  was,  that  in  houses  where  he  got  friendly,  he 
was  given  to  stretch  himself  at  full  length  on  the  rug  while  he 
talked,  and  was  apt  to  be  discovered  in  this  attitude  by  occa- 
sional callers  for  whom  such  an  irregularity  was  likely  to  confirm 
the  notions  of  his  dangerously  mixed  blood  and  general  laxity. 

But  Will's  articles  and  speeches  naturally  recommended  him 
in  families  which  the  new  strictness  of  party  division  had 
marked  oft'  on  the  side  of  Reform.  He  was  invited  to  Mr  Bul- 
strode's ;  but  here  he  could  not  lie  down  on  the  rug,  and  Mrs 
Bulstrode  felt  that  his  mode  of  talking  about  Catholic  countries, 
as  if  there  were  any  truce  with  Antichrist,  illustrated  the  usual 
tendency  to  unsoundness  in  intellectual  men. 

At  Mr  Farebrother's,  however,  whom  the  irony  of  events  had 
brought  on  the  same  side  with  Bulstrode  in  the  national  move- 
ment. Will  became  a  favourite  with  the  ladies ;  especially  with 
little  Miss  Noble,  whom  it  was  one  of  his  oddities  to  escort  when 
he  met  her  in  the  street  with  her  little  basket,  giving  her  his 
arm  in  the  eyes  of  the  town,  and  insisting  on  going  with  her  to 
pny  some  call  where  she  distributed  her  small  filchings  from  her 
own  share  of  sweet  things. 

But  the  house  where  he  visited  oftenest  and  lay  most  on  the 
rug  was  Lydgate's.  The  two  men  were  not  at  all  alike,  but  they 
agreed  none  the  worse.  Lydgate  was  abrupt  but  not  irritable, 
taking  little  notice  of  megrims  in  healtiiy  people ;  and  Ladislaw 
did  not  usually  throw  away  his  susceptibilities  on  those  who  took 
no  notice  of  them.  With  Rosamond,  on  the  other  hand,  he  pouted 
and  was  Avay ward  —  nay,  often  uncomplimentary,  much  to  her 
inward  surprise  ;  nevertheless  he  was  gradually  becoming  neces- 
sary to  her  entertainment  by  his  companionship  in  her  music, 
his  varied  talk,  and  his  freedom  from  the  grave  preoccupation 
which,  with  all  her  husband's  tenderness  and  indulgence,  often 
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made  his  manners  unsatisfactory  to  her,  and  confirmed  her  dis- 
like of  the  medical  profession. 

Lydgate,  inclined  to  be  sarcastic  on  the  superstitious  faith  of 
the  people  in  the  efficacy  of  "  the  bill,"  while  nobody  cared  about 
the  low  state  of  pathology,  sometimes  assailed  Will  v/ith  trouble- 
some questions.  One  evening  in  March,  Rosamond  in  her 
cherry  -  coloured  dress  with  swansdown  trimming  about  the 
throat  sat  at  the  tea-table  ;  Lydgate,  lately  come  in  tired  from 
his  outdoor  work,  was  seated  sideways  on  an  easy-chair  by  the 
fire  with  one  leg  over  the  elbow,  his  brow  looking  a  little 
troubled  as  his  eyes  rambled  over  the  columns  of  the  'Pioneer,' 
while  Rosamond,  having  noticed  that  he  was  perturbed,  avoided 
looking  at  him,  and  inwardly  thanked  heaven  that  she  herself 
had  not  a  moody  disposition.  Will  Ladislaw  was  stretched  on 
tlie  rug  contemplating  the  curtain  -  pole  abstractedly,  and  hum- 
ming very  low  the  notes  of  "  When  fii'st  I  saw  thy  face "  ;  while 
the  house  spaniel,  also  stretched  out  with  small  choice  of  room, 
looked  from  between  his  paws  at  the  usurper  of  the  rug  with 
silent  but  strong  objection. 

Rosamond  bringing  Lydgate  his  cup  of  tea,  he  threw  down  the 
pa-per,  and  said  to  Will,  who  had  started  up  and  gone  to  the 
table — • 

"  It's  no  use  your  puffing  Brooke  as  a  reforming  landlord, 
Ladislaw :  they  only  pick  the  more  holes  in  his  coat  in  the 
'  Trumpet.' " 

"  No  matter  ;  those  who  read  the  '  Pioneer '  don't  read  the 
'Trumpet,'"  said  Will,  swallowing  his  tea  and  walking  about. 
"  Do  you  suppose  the  public  reads  with  a  view  to  its  own  con- 
version ?  We  should  have  a  witches'  brewing  with  a  vengeance 
then — '  Mingle,  mingle,  mingle,  mingle.  You  that  mingle  may ' — 
and  nobody  would  know  which  side  he  was  going  to  take." 

"  Farebrother  says,  he  doesn't  believe  Brooke  would  get  elected 
if  the  opportunity  came  :  the  very  men  who  profess  to  be  for 
him  would  bring  another  member  out  of  the  bag  at  the  right 
moment." 

"There's  no  harm  in  trying.  It's  good  to  have  resident 
members." 

"  Why  ? "  said  Lydgate,  who  was  much  given  to  use  that  incon- 
venient word  in  a  curt  tone. 

"  They  i^epresent  the  local  stupidity  better,"  said  Will,  laughing, 
and  shaking  his  curls  ;  "  and  they  are  kept  on  their  best  behaviour 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Brooke  is  not  a  bad  fellow,  but  he  has 
done  some  good  things  on  his  estate  that  he  never  would  have 
done  but  for  this  Parliamentary  bite." 

"  He's  not  fitted  to  be  a  public  man,"  said  Lydgate,  with  con- 
temptuous decision.  "He  would  disappoint  everybody  who 
counted  on  him :  I  can  see  that  at  the  Hos^Dital.  Only,  there 
Bulstrode  holds  the  reins  and  drives  him." 

"  That  depends  on  how  you  fix  your  standard  of  public  men," 
said  Will.  "  He's  good  enough  for  the  occasion  :  when  the  people 
have  made  up  their  mind  as  they  are  making  it  up  now,  they 
don't  want  a  man — they  only  want  a  vote." 
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"  Tliat  is  the  way  with  you  political  writers,  Ladislaw — crying 
up  a  measure  as  if  it  were  a  universal  cure,  and  crying  up  men 
who  are  a  part  of  the  very  disease  that  wants  curing. ' 

"  Why  not  ?  ]\Ien  may  help  to  cure  themselves  off  the  face  of 
the  land  without  knowing  it,"  said  Will,  who  could  tind  reasons 
impromptu,  when  he  had  not  thought  of  a  question  beforehand. 

"  That  is  no  excuse  for  encouraging  the  superstitious  exaggei'- 
ation  of  hopes  about  this  particular  measure,  helping  the  cry 
to  swallow  it  whole  and  to  send  up  voting  popinjays  who  are 
good  for  nothing  but  to  carry  it.  You  go  against  x-ottenness,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  thoroughly  rotten  than  making  people  be- 
lieve that  society  can  be  cured  by  a  political  hocus-pocus." 

"That's  very  fine,  my  dear  fellow.  But  your  cure  must  begin 
somewhere,  and  put  it  that  a  thousand  things  which  debase  a 
population  can  never  be  reformed  without  this  particular  reform 
to  begin  with.  Look  what  Stanley  said  the  other  day — that  the 
House  had  been  tinkering  long  enough  at  small  questions  of 
bribery,  inquiring  whether  tliis  or  that  voter  has  had  a  guinea 
when  everybody  knows  that  the  seats  have  been  sold  wholesale. 
Wait  for  wisdom  and  conscience  in  public  agents — fiddlestick  ! 
The  only  conscience  we  can  trust  to  is  the  massive  sense  of  wrong 
in  a  class,  and  the  best  wisdom  that  will  work  is  the  wisdom  of 
balancing  claims.  That's  my  text — which  side  is  injured?  I 
support  the  man  who  supjiorts  their  claims  ;  not  the  virtuous 
upholder  of  the  wrong." 

"That  general  talk  about  a  particular  case  is  mere  question- 
begging,  Ladislaw.  When  I  say,  I  go  in  for  the  dose  that  cures, 
it  doesn't  follow  that  I  go  in  for  opium  in  a  given  case  of  gout." 

"  I  am  not  begging  the  question  we  are  upon — whether  we  are 
to  try  for  nothing  till  we  find  immaculate  men  to  work  with. 
Should  you  go  on  that  plan  ?  If  there  were  one  man  who  would 
carry  you  a  medical  reform  and  another  who  would  oppose  it, 
should  you  inquire  which  had  the  better  motives  or  even  the 
better  brains  ? " 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  said  Lydgate,  seeing  himself  checkmated  by  a 
move  which  he  had  often  used  himself,  "if  one  did  not  work  with 
such  men  as  are  at  hand,  things  must  come  to  a  dead-lock.  Sup- 
pose the  worst  opinion  in  the  town  about  Bulstrode  were  a  true 
one,  that  would  not  make  it  less  true  that  he  has  the  sense  and 
the  resolution  to  do  what  I  think  ought  to  be  done  in  the  matters  I 
know  and  care  most  about ;  but  that  is  the  only  ground  on  which 
I  go  with  him,"  Lydgate  added  rather  proudly,  bearing  in  mind 
^[r  Farelirother's  remarks.  "He  is  nothing  to  me  otherwise;  I 
would  not  cry  him  up  on  any  personal  gi-ound— I  would  keep 
clear  of  that." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  I  cry  up  Brooke  on  any  personal  ground  ? " 
said  Will  Ladislaw,  nettled,  and  turning  sharp  round.  For  the 
first  time  he  felt  offended  with  Lydgate  ;  not  the  less  so,  perhaps, 
because  he  would  have  declined  any  close  inquiry  into  the  growth 
of  his  relation  to  Mr  Brooke. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Lydgate,  "I  was  simply  explaining  my  own 
action.     I  meant  that  a  man  may  work  for  a  special  end  witk 
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others  whose  motives  and  general  course  are  equivocal,  if  he  is 
quite  sui-e  of  his  personal  independence,  and  that  he  is  not  work- 
ing for  liis  private  interest — either  place  or  money." 

"Then,  why  don't  you  extend  your  liberality  to  others?"  said 
Will,  still  nettled.  "My  personal  independence  is  as  important 
to  me  as  yours  is  to  you.  You  liave  no  more  reason  to  imagine 
that  I  liuve  personal  expectations  from  Brooke,  than  I  have  to 
imagine  tliat  you  have  jjersonal  expectations  from  Bulstrode. 
Motives  are  points  of  honour,  I  suppose — nol)ody  can  jirove  them. 
But  as  to  money  and  jDlace  in  tlie  world,"  Will  ended,  tossing  back 
his  liead,  "I  think  it  is  pretty  clear  that  I  am  not  determined  by 
considerations  of  that  sort." 

"You  quite  mistake  me,  Ladislaw,"  said  Lydgate,  surprised. 
He  had  been  preoccupied  with  his  own  vindication,  and  had  Ijeen 
blind  to  what  Ladislaw  might  infer  on  his  own  account.  "  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  unintentionally  annoying  you.  In  fact,  I  should 
rather  attribute  to  you  a  romantic  disregard  of  your  own  worldly 
intei'ests.  On  the  political  question,  I  referred  simplj-  to  intel- 
lectual bias." 

"  How  very  unpleasant  you  both  are  this  evening  ! "  said  Rosa- 
mond. "  I  cannot  conceive  why  money  should  have  been  referred 
to.  Politics  and  medicine  are  sufficiently  disagreeable  to  quarrel 
U2Don.  You  can  both  of  you  go  on  quarrelling  with  all  the  world 
and  with  each  other  on  those  two  topics." 

Rosamond  looked  mildly  neutral  as  she  said  this,  rising  to  ring 
the  bell,  and  then  crossing  to  her  work-table. 

"Poor  Rosy  !"  said  Lydgate,  putting  out  his  hand  to  her  as  she 
was  passing  Kim.  "Disputation  is  not  amusing  to  cherubs.  Have 
some  music.     Ask  Ladislaw  to  sing  with  you." 

When  Will  was  gone  Rosamond  said  to  her  husband,  "  ^^^lat  put 
you  out  of  temper  this  evening,  Tertius  ?  " 

"  Me  ?  It  was  Ladislaw  who  was  out  of  temper.  He  is  like  a 
bit  of  tinder." 

"  But  I  mean,  before  that.  Something  had  vexed  you  before  you 
came  in,  you  looked  cross.  And  that  made  you  begin  to  dispute 
with  Mr  Ladislaw.  You  hurt  me  very  much  when  you  look  so, 
Tertius." 

"  Do  I  ?  Then  I  am  a  brute,"  said  Lydgate,  caressing  her 
penitently. 

"  What  vexed  you  ? " 

"  Oh,  outdoor  things — business." 

It  was  really  a  letter  insisting  on  the  payment  of  a  bill  for 
furniture.  But  Rosamond  was  exi^ecting  to  have  a  baby,  and 
Lydgate  wished  to  save  her  from  any  perturbation. 
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CHAPTER   XLVII. 

Was  never  true  love  loved  in  vain, 
For  truest  love  is  highest  gain. 
No  art  can  make  it :  it  must  spring 
Where  elements  are  fostering. 

So  in  heaven's  spot  anil  hour 

Springs  the  little  native  flower, 

Downward  root  and  upward  eye, 

Shapen  by  the  earth  and  sky. 

It  liappened  to  be  on  a  Saturday  evening  that  Will  Ladislaw  had 
that  little  discussion  with  Lydgate.  Its  eti'ect  when  he  went  to 
his  own  rooms  was  to  make  him  sit  up  half  the  night,  thinking 
over  again,  under  a  new  irritation,  all  that  he  had  before  thought 
of  his  having  settled  in  Middlemarch  and  harnessed  himself  with 
Mr  Brooke.  Hesitations  before  he  had  taken  the  stejD  had  since 
turned  into  susceptibility  to  every  hint  that  he  would  have  been 
wiser  not  to  take  it ;  and  hence  came  his  heat  towards  Lydgate — 
a  heat  which  still  kept  him  restless.  Was  he  not  making  a  fool  of 
himself  ? — and  at  a  time  when  he  was  more  than  ever  conscious  of 
being  something  better  than  a  fool  ?    And  for  what  end  ? 

Well,  for  no  definite  end.  True,  he  had  dreamy  visions  of 
possibilities  :  there  is  no  human  being  who  having  both  passions 
and  thoughts  does  not  think  in  consequence  of  his  passions — does 
not  find  images  rising  in  his  mind  which  soothe  the  passion  with 
hojDe  or  sting  it  with  dread.  But  this,  which  happens  to  us  all, 
ha^Dpens  to  some  with  a  wide  difference ;  and  Will  was  not  one  of 
those  whose  wit  "  keeps  the  roadway  "  :  he  had  his  bypaths  where 
there  were  little  joys  of  his  own  choosing,  such  as  gentlemen 
cantering  on  the  highroad  might  have  thought  rather  idiotic.  The 
way  in  which  he  made  a  sort  of  happiness  for  himself  out  of  his 
feeling  for  Dorothea  was  an  examjDle  of  this.  It  may  seem  strange, 
but  it  is  the  fact,  that  the  ordinary  vulgar  vision  of  which  !Mr 
Casaubon  suspected  him — namely,  that  Dorothea  might  become  a 
widow,  and  that  the  interest  he  had  established  in  her  mind  might 
turn  into  acceptance  of  him  as  a  husband — had  no  tempting, 
arresting  power  over  him  ;  he  did  not  live  in  the  scenery  of  such 
an  event,  and  follow  it  out,  as  we  all  do  Avith  that  imagined 
"  otherwise  "  which  is  our  practical  heaven.  It  was  not  only  that 
he  was  unwilling  to  entertain  thoughts  which  could  be  accused  of 
baseness,  and  was  already  uneasy  in  the  sense  that  he  had  to 
justify  himself  from  the  charge  of  ingratitude  —  the  latent  con- 
sciousness of  many  other  barriers  between  himself  and  Dorothea 
besides  the  existence  of  her  husband,  had  helped  to  turn  away  his 
imagination  from  speculating  on  what  might  befall  Mr  Casaubon. 
And  there  were  yet  other  reasons.  Will,  we  know,  could  not  bear 
the  thought  of  any  flaw  appearing  in  his  crystal  :  he  was  at  once 
exasi)erated  and  delighted  by  the  calm  freedom  with  which 
Dorotliea  looked  at  him  and  spoke  to  him,  and  there  was  some- 
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tiling  so  exquisite  in  thinking  of  her  just  as  she  was,  that  he  could 
not  long  for  a  change  whicli  must  somehow  change  her.  Do  we 
not  shun  the  street  version  of  a  fine  melody  ? — or  shrink  from  the 
news  that  the  rarity — some  Int  of  chiselling  or  engraving  perhaps 
— which  we  have  dwelt  on  even  with  exultation  in  the  trouble  it 
has  cost  us  to  snatch  glimpses  of  it,  is  really  not  an  uncommon 
thing,  and  may  be  obtained  as  an  everyday  possession?  Our  good 
depends  on  the  quality  and  Vji'eadth  of  our  emotion  ;  and  to  AVill, 
a  creature  who  cared  little  for  what  are  called  the  solid  things  of 
life  and  greatly  for  its  subtler  influences,  to  have  within  liim  such 
a  feeling  as  he  had  towards  Dorothea,  was  like  the  inlieritance  of 
a  fortune.  What  others  might  have  called  the  futility  of  his 
passion,  made  an  additional  delight  for  liis  imagination  :  he  was 
conscious  of  a  generous  movement,  and  of  verifying  in  his  own 
exjDerience  that  higher  love-poetry  which  harl  charmed  his  fancy. 
Dorothea,  he  said  to  himself,  was  for  ever  enthroned  in  his 
soul  :  no  other  woman  could  sit  higher  than  lier  footstool  ;  and  if 
he  could  have  written  out  in  immortal  syllaVjles  the  effect  she 
wrought  within  him,  he  might  ha\'e  boasted  after  the  example  of 
old  Drayton,  that — 

"  Queen.s  hereafter  might  be  glad  to  live 
Upon  the  alms  of  her  sui^erliuous  praise." 

But  this  result  was  questionable.  And  what  else  could  he  do  for 
Dorothea  ?  What  was  his  devotion  worth  to  her  ?  It  was  impos- 
sible to  tell.  He  would  not  go  out  of  her  reach.  He  saw  no 
creature  among  her  friends  to  whom  he  could  believe  that  she 
spoke  with  the  same  simple  confidence  as  to  him.  She  had  once 
said  that  she  would  like  him  to  stay ;  and  stay  he  would,  whatever 
fire-breathing  dragons  might  hiss  around  her. 

This  had  always  been  the  conclusion  of  Will's  hesitations.  But 
he  was  not  without  contradictoriness  and  rebellion  even  towards 
his  own  resolve.  He  had  often  got  irritated,  as  he  was  on  this 
particular  night,  by  some  outside  demonstration  that  his  public 
exertions  with  !^^r  Brooke  as  a  chief  could  not  seem  as  heroic  as 
he  would  like  them  to  be,  and  this  was  alwaj's  associated  with  the 
other  ground  of  irritation — that  notwithstanding  his  sacritice  of 
dignity  for  Dorothea's  sake,  he  could  hardly  ever  see  her.  Where- 
upon, not  being  able  to  contradict  these  unpleasant  facts,  he 
contradicted  his  own  strongest  bias  and  said,  "I  am  a  fool." 

Nevertheless,  since  the  inwai'd  debate  necessarily  turned  on 
Dorothea,  he  ended,  as  he  had  done  before,  only  by  getting  a 
livelier  sense  of  what  her  presence  would  be  to  him  ;  and  suddenly 
reflecting  that  the  morrow  would  be  Sundaj^  he  determined  to 
go  to  Lowick  Church  and  see  her.  He  slept  upon  that  idea, 
but  when  he  was  dressing  in  the  rational  morning  light,  Objection 
said — 

"  That  will  be  a  virtual  defiance  of  ]Mr  Casaubon's  i^rohibition  to 
visit  Lowick,  and  Dorothea  will  Ije  displeased." 

"  Nonsense  ! "  argued  Inclination,  "  it  would  be  too  monstrous 
for  him  to  hinder  me  from  going  out  to  a  prettj'  country  church 
on  a  spring  morning.     And  Dorothea  will  be  glad." 
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"  It  will  be  clear  to  ^Iv  C'asaubon  that  jou  have  come  either  to 
annoy  him  or  to  see  Dorothea." 

"  It  is  not  true  that  I  j^o  to  annoy  him,  and  why  should  I  not 
go  to  see  Dorothea'/  Is  he  to  haAC  everything  to  himself  and  be 
always  comfortable  ?  Let  him  smart  a  little,  as  other  jjeople  are 
obliged  to  do.  I  have  always  liked  the  quaintness  of  the  church 
and  congregation ;  besides,  I  know  the  Tuckers  :  I  shall  go  into 
their  pew." 

Having  silenced  Objection  by  force  of  unreason.  Will  walked  to 
Lowick  as  if  he  had  been  on  the  way  to  Paradise,  crossing  Halsell 
Common  and  skirting  the  Avood,  where  the  sunlight  fell  broadly 
under  the  budding  boughs,  bringing  out  the  beauties  of  moss  and 
lichen,  and  fresh  green  growths  piercing  the  brown.  Everything 
seemed  to  know  that  it  was  Sunday,  and  to  appi'ove  of  his  going 
to  Lowick  Church.  Will  easily  felt  happy  when  nothing  crossed 
his  humour,  and  by  this  time  the  thought  of  vexing  Mr  Casaubon 
had  become  rather  amusing  to  him,  making  his  face  break  into  its 
merry  smile,  pleasant  to  see  as  the  bt-eaking  of  sunshine  on  the 
water — though  the  occasion  was  not  exemplary.  But  most  of  us 
are  apt  to  settle  within  ourselves  that  the  man  who  blocks  our 
way  is  odious,  and  not  to  mind  causing  him  a.  little  of  the  disgust 
which  his  personality  excites  in  ourselves.  Will  went  along  with 
a  small  Ijook  under  his  arm  and  a  hand  in  each  side-pocket,  never 
reading,  but  chanting  a  little,  as  he  made  scenes  of  what  would 
happen  in  church  and  coming  out.  He  was  experimenting  in 
tunes  to  suit  some  words  of  his  own,  sometimes  trying  a  ready- 
made  melody,  sometimes  improvising.  The  words  were  not  exactly 
a  hymn,  but  they  certainly  titted  his  Sunday  experience  : — 

0  me,  0  iiie,  wliat  frugal  cheer 

My  love  doth  teed  upon  ! 
A  touch,  a  ray,  that  is  not  here, 

A  shadow  that  is  gone  : 

A  dream  of  breath  that  might  he  near, 

An  inly-echoed  tone, 
The  thought  that  one  may  think  me  dear, 

The  place  where  one  was  known, 

The  tremor  of  a  banished  fear, 

An  ill  that  was  not  done — 
O  me,  0  me,  what  frugal  cheer 

My  love  doth  feed  upon  ! 

Sometimes,  when  he  took  off  his  hat,  shaking  his  head  back- 
ward, and  showing  his  delicate  throat  as  he  sang,  he  looked  like 
an  incarnation  of  the  spring  whose  spirit  filled  the  air- — a  bi'ight 
creature,  abundant  in  uncertain  promises. 

The  bells  were  still  ringing  when  he  got  to  Lowick,  and  he  went 
into  the  curate's  pew  before  any  one  else  arrived  there.  But  he 
was  still  left  alone  in  it  when  the  congregation  had  assembled. 
The  curate's  pew  was  ojoposite  the  rector's  at  the  entrance  of  the 
small  chancel,  and  Will  had  time  to  feai-  that  Dorothea  might  not 
come  while  he  looked  round  at  the  group  of  rural  faces  which 
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made  the  congregation  from  year  to  year  within  the  white- washed 
walls  and  dark  old  pews,  hardly  with  more  change  than  we  see  in 
the  boughs  of  a  tree  which  breaks  here  and  there  with  age,  but  yet 
has  young  shoots.  Mr  Rigg's  frog-face  was  something  alien  and 
unaccountable,  but  notwithstanding  this  shock  to  the  order  of 
things,  there  were  still  the  Waules  and  the  rural  stock  of  the 
Powderells  in  their  pews  side  by  side  ;  brother  Samuel's  cheek 
had  the  same  purjile  round  as  ever,  and  the  three  generations  of 
decent  cottagers  came  as  of  old  with  a  sense  of  duty  to  their 
betters  generally — the  smaller  children  regarding  Mr  Casaubon, 
who  wore  the  black  gown  and  mounted  to  the  highest  box,  as 
probably  the  chief  of  all  betters,  and  the  one  most  awful  if 
offended.  Even  in  1831  Lowick  Avas  at  peace,  not  more  agitated 
by  Reform  than  by  the  solemn  tenor  of  the  Sunday  sermon.  The 
congregation  had  been  used  to  seeing  "Will  at  church  in  former 
days,  and  no  one  took  much  note  of  him  excei^t  the  quire,  who 
expected  him  to  make  a  figure  in  the  singing. 

Dorothea  did  at  last  appear  on  this  quaint  background,  walking 
up  the  short  aisle  in  lier  white  beaver  bonnet  and  grey  cloak — the 
same  she  had  worn  in  the  Vatican.  Her  face  being,  from  her 
entrance,  towards  the  chancel,  even  her  short-sighted  eyes  soon 
discerned  AVill,  but  there  was  no  outward  show  of  her  feeling 
except  a  slight  paleness  and  a  grave  bow  as  she  passed  him.  To 
his  own  surprise  Will  felt  suddenly  uncomfortable,  and  dared  not 
look  at  her  after  they  had  bowed  to  each  other.  Two  minutes 
later,  when  Mr  Casaubon  came  out  of  the  vestry,  and,  entering 
the  pew,  seated  himself  in  face  of  Dorothea,  "Will  felt  his  paralysis 
more  complete.  He  could  look  nowhere  except  at  the  quire  in  the 
little  gallery  over  the  vestry-door  :  Dorothea  was  perhaps  pained, 
and  he  had  made  a  wretched  blunder.  It  was  no  longer  amusing 
to  vex  ]\Ir  Casaubon,  who  had  the  advantage  probably  of  watching 
him  and  seeing  that  he  dared  not  turn  his  head.  ^Miy  had  he 
not  imagined  this  beforehand  ?  but  he  could  not  expect  that  he 
should  sit  in  that  square  pew  alone,  unrelieved  by  any  Tuckers, 
who  had  apparently  departed  from  Lowick  altogether,  for  a  new 
clergyman  was  in  the  desk.  Still  he  called  himself  stupid  now  for 
not  foreseeing  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  look  towards 
Dorothea — nay,  that  she  might  feel  his  coming  an  impertinence. 
There  was  no  delivering  himself  from  his  cage,  however ;  and 
Will  found  his  places  and  looked  at  his  book  as  if  he  had  been 
a  schoolmistress,  feeling  that  the  morning  service  had  never  been 
so  immeasurably  long  laefore,  that  he  was  utterly  ridiculous,  out 
of  temper,  and  miserable.  This  was  what  a  man  got  by  worship- 
ping the  siglit  of  a  woman  !  Tlie  clerk  observed  with  surprise  that 
]\[r  Ladislaw  did  not  join  in  the  tune  of  Hanover,  and  reflected 
that  he  might  have  a  cold. 

^Ir  Casaubon  did  not  preach  that  morning,  and  there  was  no 
change  in  Will's  situation  until  the  Ijlessing  had  been  pronounced 
and  every  one  rose.  It  was  the  fashion  at  Lowick  for  "the 
betters"  to  go  out  first.  With  a  sudden  determination  to  break 
the  spell  that  was  upon  him.  Will  looked  straight  at  ^Mr  Casaubon. 
But  that  gentleman's  eyes  were  on  the  button  of  the  pew-door, 
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which  he  opened,  allowing  Dorothea  to  pass,  and  following  her 
innuediately  without  raising  his  eyelids.  Will's  glance  had  caught 
Dorothea's  as  slie  turned  out  of  the  pew,  and  again  she  bowed,  but 
this  time  with  a  look  of  agitation,  as  if  she  were  repressing  tears. 
Will  walked  out  after  them,  but  they  went  on  towards  the  little 
gate  leading  out  of  the  churchyard  into  the  shrubbery,  never 
looking  round. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  follow  them,  and  he  could  only  walk 
back  sadly  at  mid-day  along  the  same  road  which  he  had  trodden 
hopefully  in  the  morning.  The  lights  were  all  changed  for  him 
both  without  and  within. 


CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

Surely  the  goldeu  hours  arc  turning  grey 
And  (lance  no  nioi'e,  and  vainly  strive  to  run': 
I  see  their  white  locks  streaming  in  the  wind- 
Each  face  is  haggard  as  it  looks  at  me, 
Slow  turning  in  the  constant  clasping  round 
Stonu-driven. 

Dorothea's  distress  when  she  was  leaving  the  church  came  chiefly 
from  the  perception  that  Mr  Casaubon  was  determined  not  to 
speak  to  his  cousin,  and  that  Will's  presence  at  church  had  served 
to  mark  more  strongly  the  alienation  between  them.  Will's 
coming  seemed  to  her  quite  excusable,  nay,  she  thought  it  an 
amiable  movement  in  him  towards  a  reconciliation  which  she  her- 
self had  been  constantly  wishing  for.  He  had  probably  imagined, 
as  she  had,  that  if  !Mr  Casaubon  and  he  could  meet  easily,  they 
would  shake  hands  and  friendly  intercourse  might  return.  But  now 
Dorothea  felt  quite  robbed  of  that  hope.  Will  was  banished  further 
than  ever,  for  Mr  Casaubon  must  have  been  newly  embittered  by 
this  thrusting  upon  him  of  a  presence  which  he  refused  to  recognise. 
He  had  not  been  very  well  that  morning,  suft'ering  from  some 
difficulty  in  breathing,  and  had  not  preached  in  consequence  ;  she 
was  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  he  was  nearly  silent  at  luncheon, 
still  less  that  he  made  no  allusion  to  Will  Ladislaw.  For  her 
own  part  she  felt  that  she  could  never  again  introduce  that  sub- 
ject. They  usually  spent  apart  the  hours  between  luncheon  and 
dinner  on  a  )Sunday ;  Mr  Casaubon  in  the  library  dozing  chiefly,  and 
Dorothea  in  her  boudoir,  where  she  was  wont  to  occujiy  herself 
with  some  of  her  favourite  books.  There  was  a  little  heap  of  them 
on  the  table  in  the  bow-window — of  various  sorts,  from  Herodotus, 
which  she  was  learning  to  read  with  Mr  Casaubon,  to  her  old 
companion  Pascal,  and  Keble's  '  Christian  Year.'  But  to-day  she 
opened  one  after  another,  and  could  read  none  of  them.  Every- 
thing seemed  dreary :  the  portents  before  the  birth  of  Cyrus — 
Jewish  antiquities— oh  dear  ! — devout  epigrams — the  sacred  chime 
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of  favourite  hymns  —  all  alike  were  as  flat  as  tunes  beaten  on 
wood  :  even  the  spring  flowers  and  the  grass  had  a  dull  shiver  in 
them  under  the  afternoon  clouds  that  hid  the  sun  fitfully  ;  even 
the  sustaining  thoughts  which  had  become  habits  seemed  to  have 
in  them  the  weariness  of  long  future  days  in  which  she  would  still 
live  with  them  for  her  sole  companions.  It  was  another  or  rather 
a  fuller  sort  of  comi^anionship  that  poor  Dorothea  was  hungering 
for,  and  the  hunger  had  grown  from  the  perpetual  eflbrt  demanded 
by  her  married  life.  She  was  always  trying  to  be  what  her  husband 
wished,  and  never  able  to  repose  on  his  delight  in  what  she  was. 
The  thing  that  she  liked,  that  she  spontaneously  cared  to  have, 
seemed  to  be  always  excluded  from  her  life ;  for  if  it  was  only 
granted  and  not  shared  by  her  husband  it  might  as  well  have 
been  denied.  About  Will  Ladislaw  there  had  been  a  difference 
between  them  from  the  fix'st,  and  it  had  ended,  since  Mr  CasauVion 
had  so  severely  repulsed  Dorothea's  strong  feeling  about  his  claims 
on  the  family  property,  by  her  being  convinced  that  she  was  in  the 
right  and  her  husband  in  the  wrong,  but  that  she  was  helpless. 
This  afternoon  the  helplessness  was  more  wretchedly  benumbing 
than  ever  :  she  longed  for  objects  who  could  be  dear  to  her,  and  to 
whom  she  could  be  dear.  She  longed  for  woi-k  which  would  be 
directly  beneficent  like  the  sunshine  and  the  rain,  and  now  it  ap- 
peared that  she  was  to  live  more  and  more  in  a  virtual  tomb,  where 
there  was  the  ajDparatus  of  a  ghastly  labour  producing  what  would 
never  see  the  light.  To-day  she  liad  stood  at  the  door  of  the  tomb 
and  seen  Will  Ladislaw  receding  into  the  distant  world  of  warm  ac- 
tivity and  followship — turning  his  face  towards  her  as  he  went. 

Books  were  of  no  use.  Thinking  was  of  no  use.  It  was  Sunday, 
and  she  could  not  have  the  carriage  to  go  to  Celia,  who  had  lately 
had  a  baby.  There  was  no  refuge  now  from  spiritual  emptiness  and 
discontent,  and  Dorothea  had  to  bear  her  bad  mood,  as  she  would 
have  borne  a  headache. 

After  dinner,  at  the  hour  when  she  usually  began  to  read  aloud, 
Mr  Casaubon  proposed  that  they  should  go  into  the  library,  where, 
he  said,  he  had  ordered  a  fire  and  lights.  He  seemed  to  have 
revived,  and  to  be  thinking  intently. 

In  the  library  Dorothea  observed  that  he  had  newly  arranged  a 
row  of  his  note-books  on  a  table,  and  now  he  took  up  and  put  into 
her  hand  a  well-known  volume,  which  was  a  table  of  contents  to  all 
the  others. 

"  You  will  oblige  me,  my  dear,"  he  said,  seating  himself,  "  if 
instead  of  other  reading  this  evening,  you  will  go  through  this 
aloud,  i^encil  in  hand,  and  at  each  point  where  I  say  '  mark,'  will 
make  a  cross  with  your  pencil.  This  is  the  first  step  in  a  sifting 
process  which  I  have  long  had  in  view,  and  as  we  go  on  I  shall 
be  able  to  indicate  to  you  certain  principles  of  selection  whereby 
you  will,  I  trust,  have  an  intelligent  participation  in  my  i^urpose." 

This  i^roposal  was  only  one  more  sign  added  to  many  since  his 
memorable  interview  with  Lydgate,  that  ]\Ir  Casaubon's  oi'iginal 
reluctance  to  let  Dorothea  work  with  him  had  given  place  to  the 
contrary  disposition,  namely,  to  demand  much  interest  and  labour 
from  her.  « 
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After  she  had  read  and  marked  for  two  hours,  lie  said,  "  We  will 
take  the  volume  up-stairs — and  the  i^eiicil,  if  you  please — and  in 
case  of  reading  in  the  night,  we  can  pursue  this  task.  It  is  not 
wearisome  to  you,  I  trust,  Dorothea  'i " 

"I  prefer  always  reading  what  you  like  hest  to  liear,"  said  Doro- 
thea, who  told  the  simple  truth  ;  for  what  she  dreaded  was  to 
exert  herself  in  reading  or  anything  else  which  left  him  as  joyless 
as  ever. 

It  was  a  proof  of  the  force  with  which  certain  characteristics  in 
Dorothea  impressed  those  around  her,  that  her  husband,  with  all 
his  jealousy  and  suspicion,  had  gathered  implicit  trust  in  the 
integrity  of  her  promises,  and  her  power  of  devoting  herself  to  her 
idea  of  the  right  and  best.  Of  late  he  had  begun  to  feel  that 
these  qualities  were  a  peculiar  })ossession  for  himself,  and  he  wanted 
to  engross  them. 

The  reading  in  the  night  did  come.  Dorothea  in  her  young 
weariness  had  slept  soon  and  fast :  she  was  awakened  by  a  sense  of 
light,  which  seemed  to  her  at  first  like  a  sudden  vision  of  sunset 
after  she  had  climbed  a  steep  hill :  she  opened  her  eyes  and  saw 
her  husband  wrapi^ed  in  his  warm  gown  seating  himself  in  the 
arm-chair  near  the  fire-place  where  the  embers  were  still  glowing. 
He  had  lit  two  candles,  expecting  that  Dorothea  would  awake,  but 
not  liking  to  rouse  her  by  more  direct  means. 

"Are  you  ill,  Edward  ?  "  she  said,  rising  innnediately. 

"  I  felt  some  uneasiness  in  a  reclining  posture.  I  will  sit  here 
for  a  time."  She  threw  wood  on  the  fire,  wrapped  herself  up,  and 
said,  "  You  would  like  me  to  read  to  you  ? " 

"  You  would  oblige  me  greatly  by  doing  so,  Dorothea,"  said  Mr 
Casaubon,  with  a  shade  more  meekness  than  usual  in  his  polite 
manner.     "  I  am  wakeful  :  my  mind  is  remarkably  lucid." 

"I  fear  that  the  excitement  may  be  too  great  for  you,"  said 
Dorothea,  remembering  Lydgate's  cautions. 

"  No,  I  am  not  conscious  of  undue  excitement.  Thought  is  easy." 
Dorothea  dared  not  insist,  and  she  read  for  an  hour  or  more  on  the 
same  plan  as  she  had  done  in  the  evening,  but  getting  over  the 
pages  with  more  quickness.  Mr  Casaubon's  nnnd  was  more  alert, 
and  he  seemed  to  anticipate  what  was  coining  after  a  very  slight 
verbal  indication,  saying,  "That  will  do — mark  that" — or  "Pass  on 
to  the  next  head — I  omit  the  second  excursus  on  Crete."  Dorothea 
was  amazed  to  think  of  the  bird-like  speed  with  which  his  mind 
was  surveying  the  ground  where  it  had  been  creeping  for  yeai-s. 
At  last  he  said — 

"  Close  the  book  now,  my  dear.  We  will  resume  our  work  to- 
morrow. I  have  deferred  it  too  long,  and  would  gladly  see  it 
completed.  But  you  observe  that  the  ijrinciple  on  which  my 
selection  is  made,  is  to  give  adequate,  and  not  disproportionate 
illustration  to  each  of  the  theses  enumerated  in  my  introduction, 
as  at  ]) resent  sketched.  You  have  jierceived  that  distinctly, 
Dorothea  ? " 

"Yes,"  said  Dorothea,  rather  tremulously.  She  felt  sick  at 
heart. 

"And  now   I  think   that   1   can  take  some   repose,"  said   Mr 
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C;is;iiibon.  He  lay  down  again  and  begged  her  to  put  out  th( 
lights.  When  she  had  lain  down  too,  and  there  was  a  darkness 
only  broken  by  a  dull  glow  on  the  hearth,  he  said — 

"  Before  I  sleep,  T  have  a  request  to  make,  Dorothea." 

"  What  is  it  ? "  said  Dorothea,  with  dread  in  her  mind. 

"  It  is  that  you  will  let  me  know,  deliberately,  whether,  in  case 
of  my  death,  you  will  carry  out  my  wishes  :  whether  you  \vi\ 
avoid  doing  what  I  should  deprecate,  and  apjjly  yourself  to  dc 
what  I  should  desire." 

Dorothea  was  not  taken  by  surprise  :  many  incidents  had  beer 
leading  her  to  the  conjecture  of  some  intention  on  her  husband's 
\yArt  which  might  make  a  new  yoke  for  her.  She  did  not  answei 
immediately. 

"  You  refuse  ? "  said  Mr  Casaubon,  with  more  edge  in  his  tone. 

"No,  I  do  not  yet  refuse,"  said  Dorothea,  in  a  clear  voice,  the 
need  of  freedom  asserting  itself  within  her  ;  "  but  it  is  too  solemn— 
I  think  it  is  not  right — to  make  a  promise  when  I  am  ignorant 
what  it  will  bind  me  to.  Whatever  affection  prompted  I  would  dc 
without  promising." 

"But  you  would  use  your  own  judgment:  I  ask  you  to  obej 
mine  ;  you  refuse." 

"No,  dear,  no!"  said  Dorothea,  beseechingly,  crushed  by  op- 
posing fears.  "  But  may  I  wait  and  reflect  a  little  while  ?  1 
desire  with  my  whole  soul  to  do  what  will  comfort  you  ;  but  1 
cannot  give  any  pledge  suddenly — still  less  a  pledge  to  do  I  knoA\ 
not  what." 

"You  cannot  then  confide  in  the  nature  of  my  wishes ?" 

"  Grant  me  till  to-morrow,"  said  Dorothea,  beseechingly. 

"Till  to-morrow  then,"  said  Mr  Casaubon. 

Soon  she  could  hear  that  he  was  sleeping,  but  there  was  no  more 
sleep  for  her.  While  she  constrained  herself  to  lie  still  lest  she  shoulc 
disturb  him,  her  mind  was  carrying  on  a  conflict  in  which  imagina- 
tion ranged  its  forces  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  She 
had  no  presentiment  that  the  power  which  her  husband  wished  tc 
establish  over  her  future  action  had  relation  to  anything  else  thar 
his  work.  But  it  was  clear  enough  to  her  that  he  would  expecl 
her  to  devote  herself  to  sifting  those  mixed  heaps  of  material 
which  were  to  be  the  doubtful  illustration  of  principles  still  mort 
doubtful.  The  poor  child  had  become  altogether  unbelieving  as  t( 
the  trustworthiness  of  that  Key  which  had  made  the  ambition  and 
the  labour  of  her  husband's  life.  It  was  not  wonderful  that,  in 
spite  of  her  small  instruction,  her  judgment  in  this  matter  was 
truer  than  his:  for  she  looked  with  unliiassed  comparison  and 
healthy  sense  at  probabilities  on  which  he  had  risked  all  his 
egoism.  And  now  she  pictured  to  herself  the  days,  and  months 
and  years  which  she  must  spend  in  sorting  what  might  be  called 
shattered  mummies,  and  fragments  of  a  tradition  which  was  itseli 
a  mosaic  wrought  from  crushed  ruins — sorting  them  as  food  for  a 
theory  which  was  already  withered  in  the  birth  like  an  elfin  child, 
Doubtless  a  vigorous  error  vigorously  pursued  has  kept  the 
embryos  of  truth  a-breathing  :  the  quest  of  gold  being  at  the  same 
time  a  questioning  of  substances,  the  body  of  chemistry  is  prepared 
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r  its  soul,  and  Lavoisier  is  born.  Ikit  ^Ir  Casaubon  s  theory  of 
e  elements  which  made  the  seeti  of  all  tradition  was  not  likely  to 
uise  itself  unawares  against  discoveries  :  it  floated  among  flexible 
njectures  no  more  solid  than  those  etymologies  which  seemed 
•ong  because  of  likeness  in  sound  until  it  was  shown  that  likeness 

sound  made  them  impossible  :  it  was  a  method  of  interpretation 
lich  was  not  tested  by  the  necessity  of  forming  anything  which 
d  shar23er  collisions  than  an  elaborate  notion  of  Gog  and  ^Magog  : 
was  as  free  from  interruption  as  a  plan  for  threading  the  stars 
getlier.  And  Dorothea  had  so  often  had  to  check  her  weariness 
d  impatience  over  this  questionable  riddle-guessing,  as  it  re- 
aled  itself  to  her  instead  of  the  fellowship  in  high  knowledge 
lich  was  to  make  life  worthier  !  She  could  understand  well 
ough  now  why  her  husband  had  come  to  cling  to  her,  as  possibly 
e  only  ho]){i  left  that  his  labours  would  ever  take  a  shape  in 
lich  they  could  be  given  to  the  world.  At  first  it  had  seemed 
at  he  wished  to  keep  even  her  aloof  from  any  close  knowledge  of 
lat  he  was  doing  ;  but  gradually  the  terrible  stringency  of  human 

ed — the  prospect  of  a  too  speedy  death 

And  here  Dorothea's  pity  turned  from  her  own  future  to  her 
isband's  past — nay,  to  his  present  hai'd  struggle  with  a  lot  which 
d  grown  out  of  that  past :  the  lonely  labour,  the  ambition 
eathing  hardly  under  the  i^ressure  of  self  -  distrust ;  the  goal 
seding,  and  the  heavier  limbs  ;  and  now  at  last  the  sword  visibly 
ambling  above  him  !  And  had  she  not  wished  to  marry  him 
at  she  might  help  him  in  his  life's  labour  ? — But  she  had  thought 
e  work  was  to  be  something  greater,  which  she  could  serve  in 
voutly  for  its  own  sake.  Was  it  right,  even  to  soothe  his  grief 
would  it  be  possible,  even  if  she  promised — to  work  as  in  a 
3admill  fruitlessly  ? 

And  yet,  could  she  deny  him  ?  Could  she  say,  "  I  refuse  to  con- 
nt  this  pining  hunger  T'  It  would  be  refusing  to  do  for  him 
ad,  what  she  was  almost  sure  to  do  for  him  living.     If  he  lived 

Lydgate  had  said  he  might,  for  fifteen  years  or  more,  her  life 
)uld  certainly  be  spent  in  helping  him  and  obeying  him. 
Still,  there  was  a  tleep  difference  between  that  devotion  to  the 
^ing  and  that  indefinite  promise  of  devotion  to  the  dead.     While 
:  lived,  he  could  claim  nothing  that  she  would  not  still  be  free 

remonstrate  against,  aiid  even  to  refuse.  But — the  thought 
.ssed  through  her  mind  more  than  once,  though  she  could  not 
lieve  in  it — might  he  not  mean  to  demand  something  more  from 
ir  than  she  had  been  able  to  imagine,  since  he  wanted  her  pledge 

carry  out  his  wishes  without  telling  her  exactly  what  they 
3re?  No;  his  heart  was  Ixjund  up  in  his  work  only:  that  was 
e  end  for  which  his  failing  life  was  to  be  eked  out  by  hers. 
And  now,  if  she  were  to  say,  "  No  !  if  you  die,  I  will  ])ut  no 
iger  to  your  work  " — it  seemed  as  if  she  would  be  crushing  that 
uised  heart. 

For  four  hours  Dorothea  lay  in  this  conflict,  till  she  felt  ill  and 
wildered,  unal)le  to  resolve,  praying  mutely.  Helpless  as  a  child 
bich  has  sobbed  and  sought  too  long,  she  fell  into  a  late  morning 
iep,  and  when  she  waked  ^Mr  Casaubon  was  already  up.     Tan- 
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tripp  told  her  that  lie  had  read  prayei's,  breakfasted,  and  Avas 
the  library. 

"I  never  saw  you  look  so  imle,  madam,"  said  Taiitripp,  a  so 
figured  woman  who  had  been  with  the  sisters  at  Lausanne. 

"  Was  I  ever  high-coloured,  Tantripp  i "  said  Dorothea,  smil 
faintly. 

"  Well,  not  to  say  high-coloured,  but  with  a  bloom  like  a  Ch 
rose.  But  always  smelling  those  leather  books,  what  can  be 
pected  ?  Do  rest  a  little  this  morning,  madam.  Let  me  say  ; 
are  ill  and  not  able  to  go  into  that  close  library." 

"  Oh  no,  no  !  let  me  make  haste,"  said  Dorothea.  "  ^Ir  Casau 
wants  me  particularly." 

When  she  went  down  she  felt  sure  that  she  should  iJromis( 
fultil  his  wishes  ;  but  that  would  be  later  in  the  day — not  yet. 

As  Dorothea  entered  the  library,   Mr  Casaubon  turned  roi 
from   the    table  where   he  had   been   placing    some   books, 
said — 

"I  was  waiting  for  your  appearance,  my  dear.  I  had  liopec 
set  to  work  at  once  this  morning,  but  I  hnd  myself  under  s( 
indisposition,  jjrobably  from  too  much  excitement  yesterday 
am  going  now  to  take  a  turn  in  the  shrubbery,  since  the  ai 
milder." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,"  said  Dorothea.  "  Your  mind,  I  fea 
was  too  active  last  night." 

"  I  would  fain  have  it  set  at  rest  on  the  point  I  last  spoke 
Dorothea.     You  can  now,  I  hope,  give  me  an  answer." 

"  jMay  I  come  out  to  you  in  the  garden  presently  ? "  said  D( 
thea,  winning  a  little  breathing  space  in  that  way. 

"  I  shall  be  in  the  Yew-tree  Walk  for  the  next  half-hour,"  i 
i\Ir  Casaubon,  and  then  he  left  her. 

Dorothea,  feeling  very  weary,  rang  and  asked  Tantripp  to  bi 
her  some  wraps.  >She  had  been  sitting  still  for  a  few  minutes, 
not  in  any  renewal  of  the  former  conflict :  she  simply  felt  t 
she  was  going  to  say  "  Yes  "  to  her  own  doom  :  she  was  too  w( 
too  full  of  dread  at  the  thought  of  inflicting  a  keen-edged  bloNv 
her  husband,  to  do  anything  but  submit  completely.  She  sat ! 
and  let  Tantripp  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  a  passivity  wl 
was  unusual  with  her,  for  she  liked  to  wait  on  herself. 

"  God  bless  you,  madam  ! "  said  Tantripp,  with  an  irrepress 
movement  of  love  towards  the  beautiful,  gentle  creature  for  wl 
she  felt  unable  to  do  anything  more,  now  that  she  had  finis 
tying  the  bonnet. 

This  was  too  much  for  Dorothea's  highly-strung  feeling,  and 
burst  into  tears,  sobbing  against  Tantripj^'s  arm.  But  soon 
checked  herself,  dried  her  eyes,  and  went  out  at  the  glass  d 
into  the  shrubbery. 

"  I  wish  every  book  in  that  librai-y  was  built  into  a  caticom 
your  master,"  said  Tantrii^i)  to  Pratt,  the  butler,  finding  hiir 
the  breakfast  -  room.     She   had  been  at   Kome,  and  visited 
antiquities,  as  we  know  ;    and  she  alwaj's   declined  to   call 
Casaubon   anything   but   "your   master,"  when  speaking  to 
other  servants. 
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Pratt  laughed.  He  liked  his  master  very  well,  but  he  liked 
utripp  better. 

iVhoii  Dorothea  was  out  on  the  gravel  walks,  she  lingered  among 
i  nearer  clumps  of  trees,  hesitating,  as  slie  had  done  once  before, 
jugh  from  a  ditierent  cause.  Then  she  had  feared  lest  her  effort 
fellowship  should  he  unwelcome  ;  now  she  dreaded  going  to  the 
3t  where  she  foresaw  that  she  must  bind  herself  to  a  fellowship 
•111  which  she  shrank.  Neither  law  nor  the  world's  opinion  com- 
llcd  her  to  this — only  her  husl)and's  natui'e  and  lier  own  coin- 
ssion,  only  the  ideal  and  not  the  real  yoke  of  marriage.  She 
,v  clearly  enough  the  A\hole  situation,  yet  she  was  fettered  :  she 
aid  not  smite  the  stricken  soul  that  entreated  hers.  If  that 
:re  weakness,  Dorotliea  was  weak.  But  the  half-hour  was  pass- 
;;,  and  she  must  not  delay  longer.  When  she  entered  the  Yew- 
■e  Walk  she  could  not  see  her  husband  ;  but  the  walk  had  bends, 
d  she  went,  expecting  to  catch  sight  of  his  tigure  wrapped  in  a 
18  cloak,  which,  with  a  warm  velvet  cap,  was  his  outer  garment 
chill  days  for  the  garden.  It  occurred  to  her  that  he  might  be 
>ting  in  the  summer-house,  towards  which  the  path  diverged  a 
tie.  Turning  tlie  angle,  she  could  see  him  seated  on  the  bench, 
»se  to  a  stone  table.  His  arms  were  resting  on  the  table,  and  his 
ow  was  bowed  down  on  them,  the  blue  cloak  being  dragged  for- 
i,rd  and  screening  his  face  on  each  side. 

■'  He  exhausted  himself  last  night,"  Dorothea  said  to  herself, 
inking  at  first  that  he  was  asleep,  and  that  the  summer-house 
LS  too  damp  a  place  to  rest  in.  But  then  she  remembered  that 
late  she  had  seen  him  take  that  attitude  when  she  was  I'eading 
him,  as  if  he  found  it  easier  than  any  other  ;  and  that  he 
)uld  sometimes  speak,  as  well  as  listen,  with  his  face  down  in 
at  way.  She  went  into  the  summer-house  and  said,  "I  am 
me,  Edward  ;  I  am  ready." 

He  took  no  notice,  and  she  thouglit  that  he  must  be  fast  asleep. 
e  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  repeated,  "I  am  ready  !" 
ill  he  was  motionless  ;  and  with  a  sudden  confused  fear,  she 
Lued  down  to  him,  took  off  his  velvet  cap,  and  leaned  her  cheek 
)se  to  his  head,  crying  in  a  distressed  tone — 
"  Wake,  dear-,  wake  !  Listen  to  me.  I  am  come  to  answer." 
But  Dorothea  never  gave  her  answer. 

Later  in  the  day,  Lydgate  was  seated  by  her  bedside,  and  she 
IS  talking  deliriously,  thinking  aloud,  and  recalling  what  had 
ne  through  her  mind  the  night  before.  She  knew  him,  and 
lied  him  by  his  name,  but  appeared  to  think  it  right  that  she 
ould  explain  everything  to  him  ;  and  again,  and  again,  begged 
in  to  explain  everything  to  her  husband. 

"Tell   him  I  shall   go  to  him   soon:   I  am   ready  to   promise, 
ily,  tliinking  about  it  was  so  dreadful — it  has  made  me  ill.     Not 
ry  ill.     I  shall  soon  be  better.     Go  and  tell  him." 
But  the  silence  in  her  husband's  ear  was  never  more  to  be  broken. 
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CHAPTER    XLIX. 

A  task  too  strong  for  wizard  spells 

This  squire  had  brought  about ; 
'Tis  easy  dropping  stones  in  wells, 

But  who  shall  get  them  out? 

"I  WISH  to  God  we  could  hinder  Dorothea  from  knowing  this,' 
said  Sir  James  Chettara,  with  a  little  frown  on  his  Vjrow,  and  ar 
expression  of  intense  disgust  about  his  mouth. 

He  was  standing  on  the  hearth-rug  in  the  library  at  Lowicl 
Grange,  and  speaking  to  Mr  Brooke.  It  was  the  day  after  Mi 
Casaul)on  had  been  buried,  and  Dorothea  was  not  yet  able  ti 
leave  her  room. 

"That  would  be  difficult,  you  know,  Chettam,  as  she  is  ar 
executrix,  and  she  likes  to  go  into  these  things — property,  land 
that  kind  of  thing.  She  has  her  notions,  you  know,"  said  Mi 
Brooke,  sticking  his  eye-glasses  on  nervously,  and  exploring  th( 
edges  of  a  folded  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand ;  "  and  sh( 
would  like  to  act — deiDend  upon  it,  as  an  executrix  Dorother 
would  want  to  act.  And  she  was  twenty-one  last  December,  yet 
know.     I  can  hinder  nothing." 

Sir  .James  looked  at  the  carpet  for  a  minute  in  silence,  am 
then  lifting  his  eyes  suddenly  lixed  them  on  ^Ir  Brooke,  saying 
"I  will  tell  you  what  we  can  do.  Until  Dorothea  is  well,  al 
business  must  be  kept  from  her,  and  as  soon  as  she  is  able  t( 
be  moved  she  must  come  to  us.  Being  with  Celia  and  the  babj 
will  be  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  her,  and  will  pass  awaj 
the  time.  And  meanwhile  you  must  get  rid  of  Ladislaw :  yoi 
must  send  him  out  of  the  country."  Here  Sir  James's  look  ol 
disgust  returned  in  all  its  intensity. 

]\rr  Brooke  put  his  hands  behind  him,  walked  to  the  window 
and  straightened  his  back  with  a  little  shake  before  he  replied. 

"That  is  easily  said,  Chettam,  easilj^  said,  you  know." 

"  ^[y  dear  sir,"  persisted  Sir  James,  restraining  his  indignatior 
within  respectful  forms,  "  it  was  you  who  brought  him  here,  auc 
vou  who  keep  him  here  —  I  mean  by  the  occupation  you  givf 
him." 

"  Yes,  but  I  can't  dismiss  him  in  an  instant  without  assigning 
reasons,  my  dear  Chettam.  Ladislaw  has  been  invaluable,  most 
satisfactory.  I  consider  that  I  have  done  this  part  of  the  countrj 
a  service  by  bringing  him — by  bringing  him,  you  know."  ^Ii 
Brooke  ended  with  a  nod,  turning  round  to  give  it. 

"  It's  a  pity  this  part  of  the  country  didn't  do  without  him 
that's  all  I  have  to  say  about  it.  At  any  rate,  as  Dorothea's 
brother-in-law,  I  feel  warranted  in  objecting  sti'ongly  to  his  being 
kept  here  by  any  action  on  the  part  of  her  friends.  You  admit 
I  hope,  that  I  have  a  right  to  speak  about  wdiat  concerns  the 
dignity  of  my  wife's  sister?" 

Sir  James  was  getting  warm. 
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"  Of  course,  my  dear  Cliettam,  of  course.     But  you  and  I  have 

flerent  ide.is — ditierent " 

"  Not  al)out  this  action  of  Casaubon's,  I  should  hope,"  inter- 
pted  Sir  James.  "  I  say  that  he  has  most  unfairly  compromised 
orothea.  I  say  that  there  never  was  a  meaner,  more  ungentle- 
sinly  action  than  this — a  codicil  of  this  sort  to  a  will  which  he 
fide  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  the  knowledge  and  reliance 
her  family — a  positive  insult  to  Dorothea ! " 

"  Well,  you  know,  Casaubon  was  a  little  twisted  about  Ladislaw. 
idislaw  has  told  me  the  reason — dislike  of  the  bent  he  took,  you 
low — Ladislaw  didn't  think  much  of  Casaubon's  notions,  Thoth 
id  Dagon — that  sort  of  thing  :  and  I  fancy  that  Casaubon  didn't 
:e  the  independent  jiosition  Ladislaw  hacl  taken  up.  I  saw  the 
:tei"s  between  them,  you  know.  Poor  Casaubon  was  a  little 
ii'ied  in  books — he  didn't  know  the  world." 
"It's  all  very  well  for  Ladislaw  to  put  that  colour  on  it,"  said 
r  James.  "But  I  believe  Casaubon  was  only  jealous  of  him  on 
jrothea's  account,  and  the  world  will  supi^ose  that  she  gave  him 
me  reason  ;  and  that  is  what  makes  it  so  abominable — coupling 
r  name  with  this  young  fellow's." 

"  j\Iy  dear  Chettam,  it  won't  lead  to  anything,  you  know,"  said 
r  Brooke,  .seating  himself  and  sticking  on  his  eye-glass  again. 
t's  all  of  a  piece  with  Casaubon's  oddity.  This  paper,  now, 
ynoptical  Tabulation'  and  so  on,  'for  the  use  of  i\Irs  Casau))on,' 
was  locked  up  in  the  desk  with  the  will.  I  suppose  he  meant 
)rothea  to  pul)lish  his  researches,  eh  ?  and  she'll  do  it,  you  know ; 
e  has  gone  into  his  studies  uncommonly." 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  Sir  James,  imjoatiently,   "that  is  neither 
re  nor  tliere.     The  question  is,  whether  you  don't  see  with  me 
e  propriety  of  sending  young  Ladislaw  away  ? " 
"Well,  no,  not  the  urgency  of  the  thing.     By-and-by,  jjei-haps, 
may  come  round.     As  to  gossip,  you  know,  sending  him  away 
)n't  hinder  gossip.     People  .say  what  they  like  to  say,  not  what 
ey  have  chapter  and  verse  for,"  said  Mr  Brooke,  becoming  acute 
out  the  truths  that  lay  on  the  side  of  his  own  wishes.     "  I  might 
t  rid  of  Ladislaw  up  to  a  certain  jjoint — take  away  the  '  Pioneer ' 
im  him,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ;  l)ut  I  couldn't  send  him  out  of 
e  country  if  he  didn't  choose  to  go — didn't  choose,  you  know." 
Mr  Brooke,  persisting  as  quietlj^  as  if  he  were  only  discussing 
e  nature  of  last  year's  weather,  and  nodding  at  the  end  with  his 
ual  amenity,  was  an  exasperating  form  of  obstinacy. 
"  Good  God  ! "  said  Sir  James,  with  as  much  jiassion  as  he  ever 
owed,  "let  us  get  him  a  post;  let  us  spend  money  on  him.     If  he 
uld  go  in  the  suite  of  some  Colonial  Governor  !     Grampus  might 
ke  him— and  I  could  write  to  Fulke  about  it." 
"  But  Ladislaw  won't  be  shij^ped  off  like  a  head  of  cattle,  my 
ar  fellow;  Ladislaw  has  his  ideas.     It's  my  opinion  that  if  he 
^re  to  part  from  me  to-morrow,  you'd  only  hear  the  more  of  him 
the  country.      With  his  talent  for  speaking  and  drawing  up 
cuments,  there  are  few  men  who  could  come  up  to  him  as  an 
itator — an  agitator,  you  know." 
"  Agitator  !  "  said  Sir  James,  with  bitter  emphasis,  feeling  that 
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the  syllables  of  this  word  properly  repeated  were  a  sufficient  e: 
posure  of  its  hatefulness. 

"  But  1)6  reasonable,  Chettam.  Dorothea,  now.  As  you  say,  si 
had  better  go  to  Celia  as  soon  as  possible.  She  can  stay  undi 
your  roof,  and  in  the  meantime  things  may  come  round  quietl 
Don't  let  us  be  tiring  ort"  our  guns  in  a  hurry,  you  know.  Standi; 
will  keep  our  counsel,  and  the  news  will  be  old  before  it's  know 
Twenty  things  may  hajopen  to  carry  off  Ladislaw — without  n 
doing  anything,  you  know." 

"  Then  I  am  to  conclude  that  you  decline  to  do  anything  ? " 

"Decline,  Chettam? — no  —  I  didn't  say  decline.  But  I  real 
don't  see  what  I  could  do.     LadLslaw  is  a  gentleman." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it ! "  said  Sir  James,  his  irritation  makir 
him  forget  himself  a  little.     "I  am  sure  Casaubon  was  not." 

"  Well,  it  would  have  been  worse  if  he  had  made  the  codicil  ■ 
hinder  her  from  marrying  again  at  all,  you  know." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Sir  James.  "  It  would  have  been  le 
indelicate." 

"One  of  poor  Casaubon's  freaks  !  That  attack  upset  his  bra: 
a  little.  It  all  goes  for  nothing.  She  doesn't  want  to  man 
Ladislaw." 

"  But  this  codicil  is  framed  so  as  to  make  everybody  belie^ 
that  she  did.  I  don't  believe  anything  of  the  sort  about  Dor 
thea,"  said  Sir  James — then  f  rowningly,  "  but  I  suspect  Ladisla"' 
I  tell  you  frankly,  I  suspect  Ladislaw." 

"  I  couldn't  take  any  immediate  action  on  that  ground,  Chettai 
In  fact,  if  it  were  possible  to  pack  him  off — send  him  to  Norfo 
Island — that  sort  of  thing — it  would  look  all  the  worse  for  Dor 
thea  to  those  who  knew  about  it.  It  would  seem  as  if  we  di 
trusted  her — distrusted  her,  you  know." 

That  Mr  Brooke  had  hit  on  an  undeniable  argument,  did  n 
tend  to  soothe  Sir  James.  He  put  out  his  hand  to  reach  his  ha 
implying  that  he  did  not  mean  to  contend  further,  and  said,  st 
with  some  heat — 

"  Well,  I  can  only  say  that  I  think  Dorothea  was  sacrificed  one 
because  her  friends  were  too  careless.  I  shall  do  what  I  can, ; 
her  l)rother,  to  protect  her  now." 

"  You  can't  do  better  than  get  her  to  Freshitt  as  soon  as  possibl 
Chettam.  I  approve  that  plan  altogether,"  said  JNIr  Brooke,  w( 
pleased  that  he  had  won  the  argument.  It  would  have  been  high 
inconvenient  to  him  to  part  with  Ladislaw  at  that  time,  when 
dissolution  might  happen  any  day,  and  electors  were  to  be  co 
vinced  of  the  course  by  which  the  interests  of  tl2£  -£ountry\vou 
be  best  served.  iVIr  Brooke  sincerely  believed  that  this  enxTcou 
-  be-secur.ed  by  hi^jowix--i;^44H^ft-to-j^fbi4taffi€irtT"lie^  the  fore 
of  ins  mind  honestly  to"th&- nation. 
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CHAPTER   L. 

" '  This  LoUer  here  wol  prechen  us  somewhat.' 
'  Nay  by  my  father's  soule  I  that  schal  he  nat," 
Sayde  the  Schipman,  '  liere  schal  he  not  preche, 
He  schal  no  gospel  gloseii  here  ne  teche. 
We  leven  all  in  the  gret  God,"  quod  he. 
He  wolden  sowen  some  ditfcultee." 

—  Canterhury  Tales. 

")0R0THEA  had  been  safe  at  Freshitt  Hall  nearly  a  week  before  she 
lad  asked  any  dangerous  questions.  Every  morning  now  she  sat 
v'itli  Celia  in  the  prettiest  of  up-.stairs  sitting-rooms,,  opening  into 
b  snialljX)nservatory — Celia  all  in  white  analavender  like  a  bunch 
•f  mixed  violets,  watching  the  remarkable  acts  of  the  baby,  which 
\'ere  so  dubious  to  her  inexperienced  mind  that  all  conversation 
vas  interrupted  by  appeals  fot"  their  interpretation  made  to  the 
>racular  nurse.  Dorothea  sat  by  in  her  widow's  dress,  with  an 
expression  which  rather"provoked  Celia,  as  being  much  too  sad  ; 
or  not  only  was  baby  quite  well,  but  really  when  a~husband~tia:d 
)een  so  dull  and  troublesome  while  he  lived,  and  besides  that  had 
—well,  well  !  Sir  James,  of  course,  had  told  Celia  everything, 
vith  a  strong  I'epresentation  how  important  it  was  that  Dorothea 
;hould  not  know  it  sooner  than  Avas  inevitable. 

But  Mr  Brooke  had  been  right  in  predicting  that  Dorothea 
vould  not  long  remain  passive  where  action  had  been  assigned 
io  her ;  she  knew  the  purport  of  her  husband's  will  made  at  the 
iime  of  their  marriage,  and  her  mind,  as  soon  as  she  was  clearly 
;onscious  of  her  position,  was  silently  occupied  with  what  she 
)ught  to  do  as  the  owner  of  Lowick  Manor  with  the  patronage 
)f  the  living  attached  to  it. 

One  morning  when  her  uncle  paid  his  usual  visit,  though  with 
m  unusual  alacrity  in  his  manner  which  he  accounted  for  liy  say- 
ng  that  it  was  now  pretty  certain  Parliament  would  be  dissolved 
"orthwith,  Dorothea  said — 

"Uncle,  it  is  right  now  that  I  should  consider  who  is  to  have 
;he  living  at  Lowick.  After  Mr  Tucker  had  been  provided  for,  I 
lever  heard  my  husband  say  that  he  had  any  clergyman  in  his 
nind  as  a  successor  to  himself.  I  think  I  ought  to  have  the  keys 
low  and  go  to  Lowick  to  examine  all  my  husband's  papers.  There 
may  be  something  that  would  throw  light  on  his  wishes." 

"  No  hurry,  my  dear,"  said  Mr  Brooke,  quietly.  "  By-and-by, 
fon  know,  you  can  go,  if  you  like.  But  I  cast  my  eyes  over  things 
m  the  desks  and  drawers — there  was  nothing — nothing  but  deep 
subjects,  you  know — besides  the  will.  Everything  can  be  done 
by-and-by.  As  to  the  living,  I  have  had  an  application  for  interest 
ilready — I  should  say  rather  good.  Mr  Tyke  has  been  strongly 
recommended  to  me — I  had  something  to  do  with  getting  him  an 
appointment  before.  An  apostolic  man,  I  believe — the  sort  of 
bning  that  would  suit  you,  my  dear." 

"  I  should  like  to  have  fuller  knowledge  about  him,  uncle,  and 
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judge  for  myself,  if  Mr  Casaubon  has  not  left  any  expression  o 
his  wishes.  He  has  perhaps  made  some  addition  to  liis  will — then 
may  be  some  instructions  for  me,"  said  Dorotliea,  who  had  a) 
the  while  had  this  conjecture  in  her  mind  with  relation  to  he 
husband's  work. 

"  Nothing  about  the  rectory,  my  dear — nothing,"  said  ^Ir  Brooke 
rising  to  go  away,  and  imtting  out  his  hand  to  his  nieces  :  "  no: 
about  his  reseai-ches,  you  know.     Nothing  in  the  will." 

Dorothea's  lip  quivered. 

"  Come,  you  must  not  think  of  these  things  yet,  my  dear.     By 
and-by,  you  know." 
^N^  ''laan  €tuitfi_\vell  now,  micje  ;  I  wish  to  exert  myself."  __- 

\  ''nell,  well,  we  "shall  see.     Biit  I  must  run  away  now' — I  hav( 

no  end  of  work  now — it's  a  crisis — a  political  crisis,  you  know 
And  here  is  Celia  and  her  little  man — you  are  an  aunt,  you  know 
now,  and  I  am  a  sort  of  grandfather,"  said  ]\Ir  Brooke,  with  placi( 
hurry,  anxious  to  get  away  and  tell  Chettam  that  it  would  not  b* 
his  (Mr  Brooke's)  fault  if  Dorothea  insisted  on  looking  into  eveiy 
thing. 

Dorothea  sank  back  in  her  chair  when  her  uncle  had  left  th( 
room,  and  cast  her  eyes  down  meditativelj-  on  her  crossed  hands 

"  Look,  Dodo  !  look  at  him  !  Did  you  ever  see  anything  lik( 
that  ? "  said  Celia,  in  her  comfortable  staccato. 

"  What,  Kitty  ? "  said  Dorothea,  lifting  her  eyes  rather  absently 

"  What  ?  why,  his  upper  lip  ;  see  how  he  is  drawing  it  down,  a; 
if  he  meant  to  make  a  face.  Isn't  it  wonderful  !  He  may  ha^'( 
his  little  thoughts.     I  wish  nurse  were  here.     Do  look  at  him." 

A  large  tear  which  had  been  for  some  time  gatliering,  rolle( 
down  Dorothea's  cheek  as  she  looked  up  and  tried  to  smile. 

"  Don't  be  sad.  Dodo  ;  kiss  baby.  What  are  you  Itrooding  ovei 
so  ?  I  am  sure  you  did  everything,  and  a  great  deal  too  much 
You  should  be  happy  now." 

"I  wonder  if  Sir  James  Avould  drive  me  to  Lowick.  I. ivuJitJti 
loek  43ver_£iLery±hixig^=="to  se^-if-tl-mi'e  were  any  words  writtei 
for.jH&i' 

"  You  are  not  to  go  till  y\r  Lydgate  says  you  may  go.  And  Ik 
has  not  said  so  yet  (here  you  are,  nurse ;  take  baby  and  walk  u] 
and  down  the  gallery).  Besides,  you  have  got  a  wi-ong  notion  ii 
your  head  as  usual,  Dodo — I  can  see  that :  it  vexes  me." 

"Where  am  I  wrong,  Kitty  ? "  said  Dorothea,  quite  meekly^ Sh( 

was"ltlm(.)st  ready "nowtfFtlTiiik  CelTa  wiser  than  liersell,  and  wa; 
really  woiicTeriiig  with  some  fear  what  her  wrong'  notion  was 
Celia  felt  her  advantage,  and  was  determined  to  use  it.  None  o 
them-^tnow  Dqdu  as  well  as  .she  tHd^~»r  knew  how  to  manage  her 
Since  Celia's  baby  was  born,  she  had  had  a  new  sense  of  hei 
mental  solidity  and  calm  wisdom.  It  seemed  clear  that  when 
there  was  a  baby,  things  wei-e  right  enough,  and  that  error,  ii 
general,  was  a  mere  lack  of  that  central  poising  force. 

"  I  can  see  what  you  are  thinking  of  as  well  as  can  be,  Dodo,' 
said  Celia.  "You  are  wanting  to  find  out  if  there  is  anything  un 
comfortable  for  you  to  do  now,  only  because  !Mr  Casaubon  wishec 
it.    As  if  you  had  not  been  uncomfortable  enough  before.    And  h( 
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[oesn't  deserve  it,  and  you  will  find  that  out.  He  has  behaved 
ery  badlj'.  James  is  as  angry  with  him  as  can  be.  And  I  had 
letter  tell  you,  to  i3repare  you." 

"  Celia,"  said  Dorothea,  entreatingly,  "  you  distress  me.  Tell  me 
t  once  what  you  mean."  It  glanced  through  her  mind  that  !Mr 
?asau])on  had  left  the  property  away  from  her — which  would  not 
16  so  very  distressing. 

"Why,  he  has  made  a  codicil  to  his  will,  to  say  the  property  was 
11  to  go  away  from  you  if  you  married — I  mean ■" 

"  That  is  of  no  consequence,"  said  Dorothea,  breaking  in  impetu- 
usly. 

"  But  if  j^ou  married  Mr  Ladislaw,  not  anybody  else,"  Celia  went 
n  with  persevering  quietude.  "  Of  course  that  is  of  no  consequence 
a  one  way — you  never  irould  marry  ]\Ir  Ladislaw  ;  but  that  only 
lakes  it  worse  of  ^Ir  Casaubon." 

The  l)lood  rushed  to  Dorothea's  face  and  neck  painfully.  But 
.elia  was  administering  what  she  thought  a  sobering  dose  of  fact, 
t  was  taking  up  notions  that  had  done  Dodo's  health  so  much 
arm.  So  she  went  on  in  her  neutral  tone,  as  if  she  had  been  re- 
marking on  baby's  robes. 

"James  says  so.  He  says  it  is  abominable,  and  not  like  a  gentle- 
lan.  And  there  never  ica^  a  better  judge  than  James.  It  is  as  if 
Ir  Casaul)on  wanted  to  make  people  believe  that  you  would  wish 
0  marry  Mr  Ladislaw — which  is  ridiculous.  Only  James  says  it 
ras  to  hinder  Mr  Ladislaw  from  wanting  to  marry  you  for  your 
loney — just  as  if  he  ever  would  think  of  making  you  an  ofi'er. 
Irs  Cadwallader  said  you  might  as  well  marry  an  Italian  with 
I'hite  mice  !  But  I  must  just  go  and  look  at  baby,"  Celia  added, 
.'ithout  the  least  change  of  tone,  thi'owing  a  light  shawl  over  her, 
nd  tripping  away. 

Dorothea  by  this  time  had  turned  cold  again,  'and  now  threw 
lerself  back  helplessly  in  her  chair.  She  might  have  compared  her 
xjierience  at  that  moment  to  the  vague,  alarmed  consciousness 
hat  her  life  was  taking  on  a  new  form,  that  she  was  undergoing 
,  metamorphosis  in  which  memory  would  not  adjust  itself  to  the 
tirring  of  new  organs.  Everything  was  changing  its  aspect :  her 
lusband's  conduct,  her  own  duteous  feeling  towards  him,  every 
truggle  between  them — and  yet  more,  her  whole  relation  to  Will 
jadislaw.  lJ^r_\vorld- w-as  in  a  state  of  convulsive  change  ;  the 
lily  thing  she  could  say  distinctly  to  herself  was,  that  she  must 
vait  and  think  anew.  One  change  terrified  her  as  if  it  had  been 
.  sin ;  it  was  a  violent  shack  of  repulsion ^rom_JieiL_depai'ted_ 
insband,  who  had_ha,fl  hid^enjthoughts,  ^jerhaps  pervjerting -£vexy- 
hiiig  she  said  and  djd.  Then  again  she  was  conscious  of  another 
hange  which  also  made  her  tremulous  ;  it  was  a  sudden  strange 
'earning  of  heart  towards  Will  Ladislaw.  It  had  never  before 
ntered  her  mind  that  he  could,  under  any  circumstances,  be  her 
over :  conceive  the  efl'ect  of  the  sudden  revelation  that  another 
lad  thought  of  him  in  that  light — that  perhaps  he  himself  had 
)een  conscious  of  such  a  possibility, — and  this  with  the  huri^ying, 
rowding  vision  of  unfitting  conditions,  and  questions  not  soon  to 
)e  solved. 
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It  seemed  a  long  while — she  did  not  know  how  long — before  sh 
heard  Celia  saying,  "  That  will  do,  nurse  ;  he  will  be  quiet  on  m 
lap  now.  You  can  go  to  lunch,  and  let  Garratt  stay  in  the  nes 
room."  "  What  I  think.  Dodo,"  Celia  went  on,  observing  nothin 
more  than  that  Dorothea  was  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  and  likel 
to  be  passive,  "  is  that  ^Ir  Casaubon  was  spiteful.  I  never  di 
like  him,  and  James  never  did.  I  think  the  corners  of  his  mout 
were  dreadfully  spiteful.  And  now  he  has  behaved  in  this  wai 
I  am  sure  religion  does  not  require  you  to  make  yourself  uncon 
fortable  about  him.  If  he  has  been  taken  away,  that  is  a  merci 
and  you  ought  to  be  grateful.  Jl'i?  should  not  grieve,  should  w( 
baby  ? "  said  Celia  contidentially  to  that  unconscious  centre  an 
poise  of  the  world,  who  had  the  most  remarkable  fists  all  complet 
even  to  the  nails,  and  hair  enough,  really,  when  you  took  his  ca 
off',  to  make — you  didn't  know  what : — in  short,  he  was  Bouddha  i 
a  Western  form. 

At  this  crisis  Lydgate  was  announced,  and  one  of  the  first  thino 
he  said  was,  "  I  fear  you  are  not  so  well  as  you  were,  Mrs  Casai 
bon ;  have  you  been  agitated  ?  allow  me  to  feel  your  pulse 
Dorothea's  hand  was  of  a  marble  coldness. 

""^^he  wants  to  go  to  Lowick,  to  look  over  papers,"  said  Celii 
"  She  ought  not,  ought  she  ? " 

Lydgate  did  not  speak  for  a  few  moments.  Then  he  said,  loot 
ing  at  Dorothea,  "I  hardly  know.  In  my  opinion  Mrs  Casaulio 
should  do  what  would  give  her  the  most  repose  of  mind.  Tha 
repose  will  not  always  come  from  being  forbidden  to  act." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Dorothea,  exerting  herself,  "  I  am  sure  that  i 
wise.  There  are  so  many  things  which  I  ought  to  attend  to.  Wh 
should  I  sit  here  idle  ?"  Then,  with  an  effort  to  recall  subjects  nc 
connected  with  her  agitation,  she  added,  abruptly,  "You  know  ever 
one  in  ]Middlemarch,  I  think,  ^NL"  Lydgate.  I  shall  ask  you  to  te 
me  a  great  deal.    I  have  serious  things  to  do  now.    I  have  a  living  t 

give  away.     You  know  ^Mr  Tyke  and  all  the "    But  Dorothea 

effort  was  too  much  for  her  ;  she  broke  off' and  l)urst  into  sobs. 

Lydgate  made  her  drink  a  dose  of  sal  volatile. 

"  Let  Mi's  Casaubon  do  as  she  likes,"  he  said  to  Sir  James,  whoi 
he  asked  to  see  before  quitting  the  house.  "  jpJie  wantsjerfec 
freedom,  I  think,  more  than  any  other  i^rescription." 

His  attendance  on  Dorothea  while  her  brain  was  excited,  ha 
enabled  him  to  form  some  true  conclusions  concerning  the  trials  c 
her  life.  He  felt  sure  that  she  had  been  suffering  from  the  strai 
and  conflict  of  selfixepressioft-;  and  that  she  was  likely  now  to  fe( 
herself  only  in  another  sort  of  pinfold  than  that  from  which  sh 
had  been  released. 

Lydgate's  advice  was  all  the  easier  for  Sir  .James  to  follow  whe: 
he  found  that  Celia  had  already  told  Dorothea  the  unpleasant  fac 
about  the  will.  There  was  no  help  for  it  now — no  reason  for  an, 
further  delay  in  the  execution  of  necessary  business.  And  th 
next  day  Sir  James  complied  at  once  with  her  request  that  h 
would  drive  her  to  Lowick. 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  stay  there  at  present,"  said  Dorothea ;  " 
could  hardly  bear  it.     I  am  much  happier  at  Freshitt  with  Celis 
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[  shall  be  able  to  think  better  about  what  should  be  clone  at 
Lowick  by  looking  at  it  from  a  distance.  And  I  should  like  to  be 
it  the  Grange  a  little  while  with  my  uncle,  and  go  about  in  all  the 
)ld  walks  and  among  the  peojile  in  the  viriage." 

"Not  yet,  I  think.  Your  uncle  is  having  political  company,  and 
rou  are  better  out  of  the  way  of  such  doings,"  said  Sir  James,  who 
it  that  moment  thought  of  the  Grange  chiefly  as  a  haunt  of  young 
Ladislaw's.  But  no  word  passed  between  him  and  Dorothea  about 
;he  objectionable  part  of  the  will ;  indeed,  both  of  them  felt  that 
;he  mention  of  it  between  them  would  be  impossible.  Sir  James 
ivas  shy,  even  with  men,  about  disagreeable  subjects  ;  and  the  one 
filing  that  Dorothea  would  have  chosen  to  say,  if  she  had  spoken 
)n  the  matter  at  all,  was  forbidden  to  her  at  present  because  it 
seemed  to  be  a  further  exposure  of  her  husband's  injustice.  Yet 
she  did  wish  that  Sir  James  could  know  what  had  passed  between 
ler  and  her  husband  about  Will  Ladislaw's  moral  claim  on  the 
property  :  it  would  then,  she  thought,  be  apparent  to  him  as  it 
ivas  to  her,  that  her  husband's  strange  indelicate  jDroviso  had  been 
jhiefly  urged  by  his  bitterLj:£iiistiin£e  to  tliat  idea  of  claim,  and  not 
nerely  by  personal  feelings  more  difficuTt  to  talk  about.  Also,  it 
Bust  be  admitted,  Dorothea  wished  that  this  could  be  known  for 
WiWs  sake,  since  her  friends  seemed  to  think  of  him  as  simply  an 
)bject  of  Mr  Casaubon's  charity.  Why  should  he  be  compared 
,vith  an  Italian  carrying  white  mice  ?  That  word  quoted  from 
\Irs  (Aadwallader  seemed  like  a  mocking  travesty  wrought  in  the 
lark  by  an  impish  finger. 

At  Lowick  Dorothea  searched  desk  and  drawer — searched  all 
ler  liusband's  places  of  deposit  for  private  writing,  but  found  no 
saper  addressed  especially  to  her,  except  that  "  Synoptical  Tabula- 
;ion"  which  was  probably  only  the  beginning  of  many  intended 
iirections  for  her  guidance.  In  carrying  out  this  bequest  of 
abour  to  Dorothea,  as  in  all  else,  ]Mr  Casaubon  had  been  slow  and 
lesitating,  oppressed  in  the  plan  of  transmitting  his  work,  as  he 
lad  l;een  in  executing  it,  by  the  sense  of  moving  heavily  in  a 
lim  and  clogging  medium  :  distrust  of  Dorothea's  competence  to 
irrange  what  he  had  jDrepared  was  subdued  only  by  distrust  of  any 
)ther  redactor.  But  he  had  come  at  last  to  ci'eate  a  trust  for  him- 
self out  of  Dorothea's  nature  :  she  could  do  what  she  resolved  to 
lo :  and  he  willingly  imagined  her  toiling  under  the  fetters  of 
I  promise  to  erect  a  tomb  with  his  name  upon  it.  (Not  that  Mr 
Z^asaubon  called  the  future  volumes  a_  tomb ;  he  called  them 
/he  Key  to  all  ^Mythologies.)  But  the  m ontlisTg-ai ned  on  him  and 
eft  his  plans  belated  :  TTc^  had  only  had  time  to  ask  for  that 
jromise  ]>y  which  he  sought  to  keep  his  cold  grasp  on  Dorothea's 
ife. 

The  grasp  had  .slipped  away.  Bound  by  a  pledge  given  from  the 
lepths  of  her  pity,  she  would  ha,\e  been  callable  of  undertaking  a 
-oil  which  her  judgment  whisjjered  was  vain  for  all  uses  except 
;hat  consecration  of  faithfulness  which  is  a  supreme  use.  But  now 
ler  judgment,  instead  of  being  controlled  by  duteous  devotion, 
vas  made  active  by  the  imbittering  discovery  that  in  her  past 
inion  there    had   lurked   the  hidden   alienation  of  secrecy  and 
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suspicion.  The  living,  suffering  man  was  no  longer  before  her  tc 
awaken  her  pity  :  there  remained  only  the  retrospect  of  painfu: 
subjection  to  a  Inisband  whose  tlioughts  had  been  lower  than  slu 
had  believed,  whose  exorbitant  claims  for  himself  had  even  blinded 
his  scrupulous  care  for  his  own  character,  and  made  him  defeal 
his  own  pride  by  shocking  men  of  ordinary  honour.  As  for  the 
projjerty  which  was  the  sign  of  that  broken  tie,  she  w-ould  have 
been  glad  to  be  free  from  it  and  have  nothing  more  than  hei 
original  fortune  which  had  been  settled  on  her,  if  there  had  nol 
been  duties  attached  to  ownership,  which  she  ought  not  to  llincl: 
from.  About  this  i^roperty  many  troublous  questions  insisted  or 
rising  :  had  she  not  been  right  in  thinking  that  the  half  of  i( 
ought  to  go  to  Will  Ladislaw^  'i — but  was  it  not  impossible  now  foi 
her  to  do  that  act  of  justice  ?  Mr  Casaubon  had  taken  a  cruellj 
effective  means  of  hindering  her :  even  Avith  indignation  against 
him  injier^  heart,  any  actthat  seemeH-iLlHumphanireTuding  of  hi.': 
purpose  revolted  Tier. 

\VTter  collecting  papers  of  business  which  she  wished  to  examine 
she  locked  up  again  the  desks  and  drawers — all  empty  of  personal 
Avords  for  her — empty  of  any  sign  that  in  her  husband's  lonelj 
brooding  his  heart  had  gone  out  to  her  in  excuse  or  explanation 
and  she  went  back  to  Freshitt  with  the  sense  that  around  his  last 
hard  demand  and  his  last  injurious  assertion  of  his  power,  the 
silence  was  unbroken. 

Dorothea  tried  now  to  turn  her  thoughts  towards  immediate 
duties,  and  one  of  these  was  of  a  kind  which  others  were  deter- 
mined to  remind  her  of  Lj'dgate's  ear  had  caught  eagerly  hei 
mention  of  the  living,  and  as  soon  as  he  could,  he  reopened  the 
subject,  seeing  here  a  iDOssibility  of  making  amends  for  the  casting- 
vote  he  had  once  given  with  an  ill-satistied  conscience. 

"  Instead  of  telling  you  anything  about  'Mr  Tyke,"  he  said,  "  1 
should  like  to  speak  of  another  man — IMr  Farebrother,  the  Vicar  ol 
8t  Botolph's.  His  living  is  a  poor  one,  and  gives  him  a  stinted 
provision  for  himself  and  his  family.  His  mother,  aunt,  and  sistei 
all  live  with  him,  and  dej^end  ujion  him.  I  believe  he  has  nevei 
married  because  of  them.  I  never  heard  such  good  iireaching  as 
his — such  plain,  easy  eloquence.  He  would  have  done  to  preach  ni 
St  Paul's  Cross  after  old  Latimer.  His  talk  is  just  as  good  aboul 
all  subjects  :  original,  simjile,  clear.  I  think  him  a  remarkable 
fellow ;   he  ought  to  have  done  more  than  he  has  done." 

"Why  has  he  not  done  more?"  said  Dorothea,  interested  now  ir 
all  who  had  slipped  beloAV  their  own  intention. 

"  That's  a  hard  question,"  said  Lydgate.  "I  find  myself  that  it's 
uncommonlj'^  difficult  to  make  the  right  thing  work  :  there  are  sc 
many  strings  pulling  at  once.  Farebrother  often  hints  that  he  lias 
got  into  the  wrong  profession ;  he  wants  a  wider  range  than  that 
of  a  poor  clergyman,  and  I  suppose  he  has  no  interest  to  help  hiin 
on.  He  is  verj'  fond  of  Natural  Histoi-y  and  various  scientific 
matters,  and  he  is  hampered  in  reconciling  these  tastes  with  his 
position.  He  has  no  money  to  sjaare — hardly  enough  to  use  ;  and 
that  has  led  him  into  card-playing — ^liddlemarch  is  a  great  place 
for  whist.     He  does  plaj'  for  money,  and  he  wdns  a  good  deal.     Of 
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ourse  that  takes  him  into  c()iiii)aiiy  a  little  beneath  him,  and 
lakes  him  slack  about  some  things  ;  and  yet,  with  all  that,  looking 
t  him  as  a  whole,  I  think  he  is  one  of  the  most  blameless  men  I 
ver  knew.  He  has  neither  venom  nor  doubleness  in  him,  and 
liose  often  go  with  a  more  correct  outside." 

"  I  wonder  whether  he  suffers  in  his  conscience  because  of  that 
abit,"  said  Dorothea ;  "  I  wonder  whether  he  wishes  he  could 
iave  it  off." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  leave  it  off',  if  he  were  transj^lanted 
ito  plenty  :  he  would  be  glad  of  the  time  for  other  things." 

"^ly  uncle  says  that  Mr  Tyke  is  spoken  of  as  an  apostolic  man," 
lid  Dorothea,  meditatively.  8he  was  wishing  it  were  possiljle  t(j 
?store  the  times  of  primitive  zeal,  and  yet  thinking  of  ]Mr  Fare- 
rother  with  a  strong  desire  to  rescue  him  from  his  chance-gotten 
)oney. 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  saj'  that  Farebrother  is  aiDostolic,"  said  Lyd- 
ate.  "  His  position  is  not  quite  like  that  of  the  Apostles  :  he  is 
nly  a  parson  among  parishioners  whose  lives  he  has  to  try  and 
lake  better.  Practically  I  find  that  what  is  called  being  apostolic 
ow,  is  an  impatience  of  everything  in  which  the  parson  doesn't 
ut  the  i^rincipal  figure.  I  see  something  of  that  in  ]\Ir  Tyke  at 
;ie  Hospital :  a  good  deal  of  his  doctrine  is  a  sort  of  pinching  hard 
J  make  j^eople  uncomfortaltly  aware  of  him.  Besides,  an  apostolic 
lan  at  Lowick  ! — he  ought  to  think,  as  St  Francis  did,  that  it  is 
eedful  to  preach  to  the  birds." 

"True,"  said  Dorothea.  "It  is  hard  to  imagine  what  sort  of 
otions  our  farmers  and  labourers  get  from  their  teaching.  I  have 
een  looking  into  a  volume  of  sermons  by  Air  Tyke  :  such  sermons 
'ould  be  of  no  use  at  Lowick — I  mean,  about  imputed  righteous- 
ess  and  the  prophecies  in  the  Apocalypse.  I  have  always  been 
binking  of  the  difierent  ways  in  which  Christianity  is  taught,  and 
dienever  I  find  one  way  that  makes  it  a  wider  blessing  than  any 
ther,  I  cling  to  that  as  the  truest — I  mean  that  which  takes  in  the 
lost  good  of  all  kinds,  and  brings  in  the  most  people  as  sharers  in 
;.  It  is  surely  Ijetter  to  pardon  too  much,  than  to  condemn  too 
luch.  But  I  should  like  to  see  ]\Ir  Farebrother  and  hear  him 
reach." 

"  Do,"  said  Lydgate  ;  "  I  trust  to  the  efiect  of  that.  He  is  very 
luch  beloved,  but  he  has  his  enemies  too  :  there  are  always  people 
^ho  can't  forgive  an  able  man  for  clitlering  from  them.  And  that 
loney-winning  business  is  really  a  blot.  You  don't,  of  course,  see 
lany  Middlemarch  people  :  Ijut  Mr  Ladislaw,  who  is  constantly 
eeing  Mr  Brooke,  is  a  great  friend  of  Mr  Farebrother's  old  ladies, 
nd  would  be  glad  to  sing  the  Vicar's  praises.  One  of  the  old 
idies — Miss  Noljle,  the  aunt — is  a  wonderfully  quaint  picture  of 
elf-forgetful  goodness,  and  Ladislaw  gallants  her  al)out  sometimes. 

met  them  one  day  in  a  back  street :  you  know  Ladislaw's  look — 

sort  of  Daj^hnis  in  coat  and  waistcoat ;  and  this  little  old  maid 
eaching  up  to  his  arm — they  looked  like  a  couple  dropped  out  of  a 
omantic  eoinetly.  But  the  best  evidence  about  Farebrother  is  to 
ee  him  and  hear  him." 

Happily  Dorothea  was  in  her  private  sitting-room  when  this 
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conversation  occurred,  and  there  was  no  one  present  to  make  Lyd- 
gate's  innocent  introduction  of  Ladislaw  painful  to  her.  As  was 
usual  with  him  in  matters  of  personal  gossip,  Lydgate  had  quite 
forgotten  Rosamond's  remark  that  she  thought  Will  adored  Mrs 
Casaubon.  At  that  moment  he  was  only  caring  for  what  would 
recommend  the  Farebrother  family  ;  and  he  had  purposely  given 
emphasis  to  the  worst  that  could  be  said  about  the  Vicar,  in  order 
to  forestall  objections.  In  the  Aveeks  since  Mr  Casaubon's  death 
he  had  hardly  seen  Ladislaw,  and  he  had  heard  no  rumour  to  warn 
him  that  Mr  Brooke's  confidential  secretary  was  a  dangerous 
subject  with  IMrs  Casaubon.  When  he  was  gone,  his  picture  of 
Laclislaw  lingered  in  her  mind  and  disputed  the  ground  with  that 
question  of  the  Lowick  living.  What  was  Will  Ladislaw  thinking 
about  her  ?  Would  he  hear  of  that  fact  which  made  her  cheeks 
burn  as  they  never  used  to  do?  And  how  would  he  feel  when  he 
heard  it? — But  she  could  see  as  well  as  possible  how  he  smiled 
down  at  the  little  old  maid.  An  Italian  with  white  mice  ! — on  the 
contrary, Ji£jffas_a -Creature  who  entered  into  every,  one's  feelings, 
and  could  take  the  pressure  of  their  thought  instead  of  urging  his 
own  with  iron  resistance. 


CHAPTER   LL 

Party  is  Nature  too,  and  you  shall  see 
By  force  of  Logic  how  they  both  a,L;ree  : 
Tlie  Many  in  the  One,  the  One  in  Many  ; 
All  is  not  Some,  nor  Some  the  same  as  Any : 
Genus  holds  species,  both  are  great  or  small ; 
One  genus  highest,  one  not  high  at  all ; 
Each  species  has  its  differentia  too, 
This  is  not  That,  and  He  was  never  You, 
Though  this  and  that  are  ayes,  and  you  and  he 
Are  like  as  one  to  one,  or  three  to  three. 

No  gossip  about  Mr  Casaubon's  will  had  yet  reached  Ladislaw :  the 
air  seemed  to  be  filled  with  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  and  the 
coming  election,  as  the  old  wakes  and  fairs  were  filled  with  the 
rival  clatter  of  itinerant  shows ;  and  more  private  noises  were 
taken  little  notice  of.  The  famous  "dry  election"  was  at  hand, 
in  wliich  the  depths  of  public  feeling  might  be  measured  by  the 
low  flood-mark  of  drink.  Will  Ladislaw  was  one  of  the  busiest  at 
this  time  ;  and  though  Dorothea's  widowhood  was  continually  in 
his  thought,  he  was  so  far  from  wishing  to  be  spoken  to  on  the 
subject,  that  when  Lj^dgate  sought  him  out  to  tell  him  what  had 
passed  about  the  Lowick  living,  he  answered  rather  waspishly — 

"  Why  should  you  bring  me  into  the  matter  ?  I  never  see  Mrs 
Casaubon,  and  am  not  likely  to  see  her,  since  she  is  at  Freshitt.  1 
never  go  there.  It  is  Tory  ground,  where  I  and  the  '  Pioneer '  are 
no  more  welcome  than  a  i^oacher  and  his  gun." 
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The  fact  was  that  Will  had  been  made  the  more  susceptible  by 
)bserving  that  Mr  Brooke,  instead  of  wishing  him,  as  before,  to 
;oine  to  the  Grange  oftener  than  was  quite  agreeable  to  himself, 
seemed  now  to  contrive  that  he  should  go  there  as  little  as  possible, 
riiis  was  a  shufRing  concession  of  Mr  Brooke's  to  Sir  James  Chet- 
;am's  indignant  remonstrance  ;  and  Will,  awake  to  the  slightest 
lint  in  this  direction,  concluded  that  he  was  to  be  kept  away  from 
;he  Grange  on  Dorothea's  account.  Her  friends,  then,  regarded 
lim  with  some  suspicion?  Their  fears  were  quite  superfluous: 
;hey  were  very  much  mistaken  if  they  imagined  that  he  would  put 
liniself  forward  as  a  needy  adventurer  trying  to  win  the  favour  of 
I  ricli  woman. 

Until  now  Will  had  never  fully  seen  the  chasm  between  himself 
md  Dorothea — until  now  that  he  was  come  to  the  brink  of  it,  and 
;aw  her  on  tlie  other  side.  He  began,  not  without  some  inward 
'age,  to  think  of  going  away  from  the  neighbourhood  :  it  would 
)e  impossible  for  him  to  show  any  further  interest  in  Dorothea 
A'ithout  subjecting  himself  to  disagreeable  imputations— perhaps 
;ven  in  her  mind,  which  others  might  try  to  poison. 

"  We  are  for  ever  divided,"  said  Will.  "  I  might  as  well  be  at 
Rome  ;  she  would  be  no  farther  from  me."  But  what  we  call  our 
les])air  is  often  only  the  painful  eagerness  of  unfed  hope.  There 
A'ere  plenty  of  reasons  why  he  should  not  go— public  reasons  why 
le  should  not  quit  his  jDost  at  this  crisis,  leaving  Mr  Brooke  in  the 
urch  when  he  needed  "coaching"  for  the  election,  and  when  there 
(Vas  so  much  canvassing,  direct  and  indirect,  to  be  carried  on. 
iVill  could  not  like  to  leave  his  own  chessmen  in  the  heat  of  a 
^ame  ;  and  any  candidate  on  the  right  side,  even  if  his  brain  and 
narrow  had  been  as  soft  as  was  consistent  with  a  gentlemanly 
rearing,  might  help  to  turn  a  majority.  To  coach  Mr  Brooke  and 
veep  him  steadily  to  the  idea  that  he  must  pledge  himself  to  vote 
'or  the  actual  Reform  Bill,  instead  of  insisting  on  his  independ- 
ence and  power  of  i:)ulling  up  in  time,  was  not  an  easy  task.  Mr 
Farebrother's  prophecy  of  a  fourth  candidate  "in  the  bag"  had 
lot  yet  been  fulfilled,  neither  the  Parliamentary  Candidate  Society 
lor  any  other  power  on  the  watch  to  secure  a  reforming  majority 
seeing  a  worthy  nodus  for  interference  while  there  was  a  second 
•eforming  candidate  like  i\Ir  Brooke,  who  might  be  returned  at  his 
)wn  expense  ;  and  the  fight  lay  entii'ely  between  Pinkerton  the 
)ld  Tory  member,  Bagster  the  new  Whig  member  returned  at  the 
ast  election,  and  Brooke  the  future  independent  member,  who  was 
io  fetter  hin^self  for  this  occasion  only.  ^Ir  Hawley  and  his  party 
kvould  bend  all  their  forces  to  the  return  of  Pinkerton,  and  Mr 
Brooke's  success  must  depend  either  on  plumpers  which  would 
leave  Bagster  in  the  rear,  or  on  the  new  minting  of  Tory  votes 
into  reforming  votes.  The  latter  means,  of  course,  would  be 
preferable. 

This  prospect  of  converting  votes  was  a  dangerous  distraction 
to  iMr  Brooke  :  his  impression  that  waverers  were  likely  to  be 
illured  by  wavering  statements,  and  also  the  liability  of  his  mind 
to  stick  afresh  at  opposing  arguments  as  they  turned  up  in  his 
memory,  gave  Will  Ladislaw  much  trouble. 
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"  You  know  there  are  tactics  in  these  things,"  said  I\Ir  Brooke  ; 
"meeting  people  half-way — tempering  your  ideas  saying,  'Well 
now,  there's  something  in  that,'  and  so  on.  I  agree  with  you  that 
this  is  a  peculiar  occasion — the  country  with  a  will  of  its  own — 
liolitical  unions — that  sort  of  thing — but  we  sometimes  cut  with 
rather  too  sharjD  a  knife,  Ladislaw.  These  ten-pound  householders, 
now  :  why  ten'^  Draw  the  line  somewhere — yes  :  but  why  just  at 
ten  ?    That's  a  difficult  question,  now,  if  you  go  into  it." 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  Will,  imioatiently.  "  But  if  you  are  to 
wait  till  we  get  a  logical  Bill,  you  must  put  younself  forward  as  a 
revolutionist,  and  then  ]\Iiddlemarch  would  not  elect  you,  I  fancy. 
As  for  trimming,  this  is  not  a  time  for  trimming." 

Mr  Brooke  always  ended  by  agreeing  with  Ladislaw,  who  still 
appeared  to  him  a  sort  of  Burke  with  a  leaven  of  Shelley  ;  but 
after  an  interval  the  wisdom  of  his  own  methods  reasserted  itself, 
and  he  was  again  drawn  into  using  them  with  much  hopefulness. 
At  this  stage  of  atlairs  he  was  in  excellent  spirits,  which  even 
supported  him  under  large  advances  of  money  ;  for  his  powers  of 
convincing  and  persuading  had  not  yet  been  tested  by  anything 
more  difficult  than  a  chairman's  speech  introducing  other  orators, 
or  a  dialogue  with  a  ]\Iiddlemarch  voter,  from  which  he  came  away 
with  a  sense  that  he  was  a  tactician  by  nature,  and  that  it  was  a 
pity  he  had  not  gone  earlier  into  this  kind  of  thing.  He  was  a 
little  conscious  of  defeat,  however,  with  Mr  Mawmsey,  a  chief 
rejiresentative  in  Middlemarch  of  that  great  social  power,  the 
retail  trader,  and  naturally  one  of  the  most  doubtful  voters  in  the 
borough— willing  for  his  own  part  to  supply  an  equal  quality  of 
teas  and  sugars  to  reformer  and  anti-reformer,  as  well  as  to  agree 
impartially  with  both,  and  feeling  like  the  burgesses  of  old  that 
this  necessity  of  electing  members  was  a  great  burthen  to  a  town  ; 
for  even  if  there  were  no  danger  in  holding  out  hopes  to  all  parties 
beforehand,  there  would  be  the  painful  necessity  at  last  of  dis- 
appointing respectable  people  whose  names  were  on  his  books. 
He  was  accustomed  to  receive  large  orders  from  ]\L-  Brooke  of 
Tipton  ;  but  then,  there  were  many  of  Pinkerton's  committee 
whose  opinions  had  a  great  weight  of  grocery  on  their  side.  Mr 
Mawmsey  thinking  that  Mr  Brooke,  as  not  too  "clever  in  his 
intellects,"  was  the  more  likely  to  forgive  a  grocer  who  gave  a 
hostile  vote  under  pressure,  had  liecome  confidential  in  his  back 
parlour. 

"  As  to  Reform,  sir,  put  it  in  a  familj^  light,"  he  said,  rattling  the 
small  silver  in  his  pocket,  and  smiling  atiably.  "Will  it  support 
]\L's  Mawmsey,  and  enable  her  to  bring  up  six  children  when  I  am 
no  more  ?  I  put  the  question  Jic(i(iiis/i/,  knowing  what  must  be  the 
answer.  Very  well,  sir.  I  ask  you  what,  as  a  husband  and  a 
father,  I  am  to  do  when  gentlemen  come  to  me  and  say,  '  Do  as 
you  like,  Mawmsey  ;  but  if  you  vote  against  us,  I  shaJl  get  my 
groceries  elsewhei-e  :  when  I  sugar  my  liquor  I  like  to  feel  that  I 
am  l)encfiting  the  country  by  maintaining  tradesmen  of  the  right 
colour.'  Those  very  words  have  been  spoken  to  me,  sir,  in  the  very 
chair  where  you  are  now  sitting.  I  don't  mean  by  your  honourable 
self,  Mr  Brooke." 
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"  Xo,  no,  no — tliat's  narrow,  you  know.  Until  my  butler  com- 
)lains  to  me  of  your  goods,  ^Ir  Mavvmsey,"  said  ]Mr  Brooke, 
oothingly,  "  until  I  hear  that  you  send  bad  sugars,  sioices — that 
ort  of  thing — I  shall  never  order  him  to  go  elsewhere." 

"  8ir,  I  am  your  humble  servant,  and  greatly  obliged,"  said  Mr 
klawmsey,  feeling  that  politics  were  clearing  up  a  little.  "  There 
voukl  be  some  pleasure  in  voting  for  a  gentleman  who  speaks  in 
hat  honourable  manner." 

"  Well,  you  know,  Mr  Mawmsey,  you  would  find  it  the  right 
hing  to  i)ut  yourself  on  our  side.  This  Reform  will  touch  every- 
)ody  by-and-by — a  thorouglily  i^opular  measure — a  sort  of  A,  B,  C, 
'^ou  know,  that  must  come  first  before  the  rest  can  follow.  I  quite 
igree  with  you  that  you've  got  to  look  at  the  thing  in  a  family 
ight :  but  public  spirit,  now.  We're  all  one  family,  you  know — 
t's  all  one  cupboai-d.  Such  a  thing  as  a  vote,  now :  why,  it 
nay  help  to  make  men's  fortunes  at  the  Cape  —  there's  no 
:nowing  what  may  be  the  eti'ect  of  a  vote,"  ^Ir  Brooke  ended, 
vith  a  sense  of  being  a  little  out  at  sea,  though  finding  it  still 
injoyable.  But  Mr  Mawmsey  answered  in  a  tone  of  decisive 
heck. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  can't  afford  that.  AVhen  I  give  a 
'ote  I  must  know  what  I  am  doing  ;  I  must  look  to  what  will  be 
he  effects  on  my  till  and  ledger,  speaking  respectfully.  Prices, 
.'11  admit,  are  what  nobody  can  know  the  merits  of ;  and  the 
udden  falls  after  you've  bought  in  currants,  which  are  a  goods 
hat  will  not  keep — I've  never  myself  seen  into  the  ins  and  outs 
here  ;  which  is  a  rebuke  to  human  pride.  But  as  to  one  family, 
here's  debtor  and  creditor,  I  hope  ;  they're  not  going  to  reform 
hat  away  ;  else  I  should  vote  for  things  staying  as  they  are.  Few 
lien  have  less  need  to  cry  for  change  than  I  have,  personally 
peaking — that  is,  for  self  and  family.  I  am  not  one  of  those  a\  ho 
lave  nothing  to  lose  :  I  mean  as  to  respectability  both  in  parish 
-nd  private  business,  and  laoways  in  respect  of  your  honourable 
elf  and  custom,  which  you  was  good  enough  to  say  you  would  not 
k'ithdraw  from  me,  vote  or  no  vote,  while  the  article  sent  in  was 
atisfact(jry." 

Aftei'  this  conversation  Mr  ^Mawmsey  went  up  and  boasted  to 
lis  wife  that  he  had  been  rather  too  many  for  Brooke  of 
^ipton,  and  that  he  didn't  mind  so  much  now  about  going  to 
he  poll. 

Mr  Brooke  on  this  occasion  abstained  from  boasting  of  his 
actics  to  Ladislaw,  who  for  his  part  was  glad  enough  to  persuade 
liinself  that  he  had  no  concern  with  any  canvassing  except  the 
>urely  argumentative  sort,  and  that  he  worked  no  meaner  engine 
hail  knowledge.  i\Ir  Brooke,  iiecessarily,  had  his  agents,  who 
mderstood  the  nature  of  the  >liddleinai-ch  voter  and  the  means  of 
■nlisting  his  ignorance  on  the  side  of  the  Bill — which  were  remark- 
tbly  similar  to  the  means  of  enlisting  it  on  the  side  against  the 
^>ill.  Will  stopped  his  ears.  Occasionally  l^irliament,  like  the 
est  of  our  lives,  even  to  our  eating  and  aj^parel,  could  hardly  go 
»n  if  our  imaginations  were  too  active  about  processes.  There 
vere  plenty  of  dirty-handed  men  in  the  world  to  do  dirty  business ; 
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and  Will  protested  to  himself  that  his  share  in  bringing  Mr  Brooke 
through  would  be  quite  innocent. 

But  whether  he  should  succeed  in  that  mode  of  contributing  to 
the  majority  on  the  right  side  was  very  doubtful  to  him.  He  had 
written  out  various  speeches  and  memoranda  for  speeches,  but  he 
had  begun  to  jjerceive  that  Mr  Brookes  mind,  if  it  had  the  burthen 
of  remembering  any  train  of  thought,  would  let  it  drop,  run  away 
in  search  of  it,  and  not  easily  come  back  again.  To  collei-t  docu- 
ments is  one  mode  of  serving  your  country,  and  to  remember  the 
contents  of  a  document  is  another.  No  !  the  only  way  in  which 
Mr  Brooke  could  be  coerced  into  thinking  of  the  right  arguments 
at  the  right  time  was  to  be  well  plied  with  them  till  they  took  up 
all  the  room  in  his  brain.  But  here  there  was  the  clitficulty  of 
finding  room,  so  many  things  having  been  taken  in  beforehand. 
]\Ir  Brooke  himself  observed  that  his  ideas  stood  rather  in  his  way 
w-hen  he  was  speaking. 

However,  Ladislaw's  coaching  was  forthwith  to  be  put  to  the 
test,  for  before  the  day  of  nomination  Mr  Brooke  was  to  explain 
himself  to  the  worthy  electors  of  Middlemarch  from  the  balcony 
of  the  White  Hart,  which  looked  out  advantageously  at  an  angle 
of  the  market-place,  commanding  a  large  area  in  front  and  two 
converging  streets.  It  was  a  line  May  morning,  and  everj'thing 
seemed  hopeful :  there  was  some  prospect  of  an  understanding 
between  Bagster's  committee  and  Brooke's,  to  which  Mr  Bulstrode, 
Mr  Standish  as  a  Liberal  lawyer,  and  such  manufacturers  as  Mr 
Plymdale  and  ]Mr  Vincy,  gave  a  solidity  which  almost  counter- 
balanced ^L-  Hawley  and  his  associates  who  sat  for  Pinkerton  at 
the  Green  Dragon.  jMr  Brooke,  conscious  of  having  weakened  the 
blasts  of  the  '  Trumpet '  against  him,  by  his  reforms  as  a  landlord 
in  the  last  half  year,  and  hearing  himself  cheered  a  little  as  he 
drove  into  the  town,  felt  his  heart  tolerably  light  under  his 
buft'-coloured  waistcoat.  But  with  regard  to  critical  occasions,  it 
often  hap2)ens  that  all  moments  seem  comfortably  remote  until 
the  last. 

"  This  looks  well,  eh  ? "  said  Mr  Brooke  as  the  crowd  gathered. 
"  I  shall  have  a  good  audience,  at  any  rate.  I  like  this,  now — this 
kind  of  public  made  up  of  one's  own  neighbours,  you  know." 

Tlie  weavers  and  tanners  of  j\Lddlemarch,  unlike  ^Ir  ^Mawmsey, 
had  never  thought  of  Mr  Brooke  as  a  neighbour,  and  were  not 
more  attached  to  him  than  if  he  had  been  sent  in  a  box  from 
London.  But  they  listened  without  much  disturbance  to  the 
speakers  who  introduced  the  candidate,  though  one  of  them — a 
political  personage  from  Brassing,  who  came  to  tell  Middlernarcli 
its  duty  —  spoke  so  fully,  that  it  was  alarming  to  think  what 
the  candidate  could  find  to  say  after  him.  ^leanwhile  the 
crowd  became  denser,  and  as  the  political  personage  neared  the 
end  of  his  speech,  i\Ir  Brooke  felt  a  remarkable  change  in  his 
sensations  while  he  still  handled  his  eye-glass,  trifled  with  docu- 
ments before  him,  and  exchanged  remarks  with  his  committee,  as 
a  man  to  whom  the  moment  of  summons  was  indifterent. 

"I'll  take  another  glass  of  sherry,  Ladislaw,"  he  said,  with  an 
easy  air,  to  Will,  who  was  close  behind  him,  and  present!}'  handed 
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him  tlie  supposed  fortitier.  It  was  ill-chosen  ;  for  Mr  Brooke  was 
%n  al)stemious  man,  and  to  drink  a  second  glass  of  sherry  quickly  at 
110  great  interval  from  the  first  was  a  surprise  to  his  system  which 
tended  to  scatter  his  energies  instead  of  collecting  them.  Pray 
pity  him  :  so  many  English  gentlemen  make  themselves  miserable 
by  speechifying  on  entirely  private  grounds  !  whereas  Mr  Brooke 
wished  to  serve  his  country  by  standing  for  Parliament — which, 
indeed,  may  also  be  done  on  private  grounds,  but  being  once  under- 
taken does  absolutely  demand  some  speechifying. 

It  was  not  obout  the  beginning  of  his  speech  that  Mr  Brooke 
svas  at  all  anxious  ;  this,  he  felt  sure,  would  be  all  right ;  he  should 
have  it  cpiite  pat,  cut  out  as  neatly  as  a  set  of  couplets  from  Pope. 
Embarking  would  be  easy,  but  the  vision  of  open  sea  that  might 
eome  after  was  alarming.  "And  questions,  now,"  hinted  the 
:lemon  just  waking  up  in  his  stomach,  "somebody  may  put  ques- 
tions about  the  schedules. — Ladislaw,"  he  continued,  aloud,  "just 
hand  me  the  memorandum  of  the  schedules." 

When  Mr  Brooke  presented  himself  on  the  balcony,  the  cheers 
were  quite  loud  enough  to  counterbalance  the  yells,  groans,  bray- 
ings,  and  other  expressions  of  adverse  theory,  which  were  so 
moderate  that  ]\Ir  Standish  (decidedly  an  old  bird)  observed  in  the 
?ar  next  him,  "  This  looks  dangerous,  by  God  !  Hawley  has  got 
some  deeper  plan  than  this."  Still,  the  cheers  were  exhilarating, 
md  no  candidate  could  look  more  amiable  than  Mr  Brooke,  with 
the  memorandum  in  his  breast-pocket,  his  left  hand  on  the  rail  of 
the  balcony,  and  his  right  trilling  with  his  eye-glass.  The  striking 
points  in  his  appearance  were  his  butt'  waistcoat,  short-clipped 
blond  hair,  and  neutral  physiognomy.  He  began  with  some 
3ontidence. 

"  Gentlemen — Electors  of  Middlemarch  !  " 

This  was  so  much  the  right  thing  that  a  little  pause  after  it 
seemed  natural. 

"I'm  uncommonly  glad  to  be  here — I  was  never  so  proud  and 
lapi^y  in  my  life — never  so  happy,  you  know." 

This  was  a  bold  figure  of  speech,  but  not  exactly  the  right 
ihing  ;  for,  unhappily,  the  pat  opening  had  slipped  away — even 
couplets  from  Pope  may  be  but  "fallings  from  us,  vanishings," 
ivhen  fear  clutches  us,  and  a  glass  of  sherry  is  hurrying  like  smoke 
imong  our  ideas.  Ladislaw,  who  stood  at  the  window  behind  the 
speaker,  thought,  "it's  all  up  now.  The  only  chance  is  that,  since 
ihe  best  thing  won't  always  do,  floundering  may  answer  for  once." 
Mr  Brooke,  meanwhile,  having  lost  other  clues,  fell  back  on  himself 
md  his  qualitications — always  an  appropriate  graceful  subject  for 
1  candidate. 

"I  am  a  close  neighbour  of  yours,  my  good  friends  —  you've 
known  me  on  the  bench  a  good  while — I've  always  gone  a  good 
leal  into  public  c^uestions — machinery,  now,  and  machine-breaking 
—  you're  many  of  you  concerned  with  machinery,  and  I've  been 
?oing  into  that  lately.  It  won't  do,  you  know,  breaking  machines  : 
?verything  must  go  on — trade,  manufactures,  conmierce,  inter- 
change of  staples — that  kind  of  thing — since  Adam  Smith,  that 
must  go  on.     We  must  look  all  over  the  globe  : — '  Observation 
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with  extensive  view,'  must  look  everywhere,  '  from  China  to  Peru,' 
as  somebody  says — Johnson,  I  think,  'The  Raml)ler,'  you  know. 
That  is  what  I  have  done  up  to  a  certain  point  —  not  as  far  as 
Peru  ;  but  I've  not  always  stayed  at  home — I  saw  it  wouldn't  do. 
I've  been  in  the  Levant,  where  some  of  your  Middlemarch  goods 
go — and  then,  again,  in  the  Baltic.     The  Baltic,  now." 

Plying  among  his  recollections  in  this  way,  Mr  Brooke  might 
have  got  along,  easily  to  himself,  and  would  have  come  back  from 
the  remotest  seas  without  trouble  ;  but  a  diabolical  procedure  had 
been  set  up  by  the  enemy.  At  one  and  the  same  moment  there  had 
risen  above  the  shoulders  of  the  crowd,  nearly  opposite  Mr  Brooke, 
and  within  ten  yards  of  him,  the  effigy  of  himself:  buH-coloured 
waistcoat,  eye-glass,  and  neutral  physiognomy,  painted  on  rag ;  and 
there  had  arisen,  apimrently  in  the  air,  like  the  note  of  the  cuckoo, 
a  parrot-like.  Punch-voiced  echo  of  his  words.  Everybody  looked 
up  at  the  open  windows  in  the  houses  at  the  opposite  angles  of  tlie 
converging  streets  ;  but  they  were  either  blank,  or  tilled  by  laugh- 
ing listeners.  The  most  innocent  echo  has  an  impish  mockery  in 
it  when  it  follows  a  gravely  persistent  speaker,  and  this  echo  was 
not  at  all  innocent ;  if  it  did  not  follow  with  the  precision  of  a 
natural  echo,  it  had  a  wicked  choice  of  the  words  it  overtook.  By 
the  time  it  said,  "  The  Baltic,  now,"  the  laugh  which  had  been 
running  thi'ough  the  audience  became  a  general  shout,  and  but  for 
the  sobering  eti'ects  of  party  and  that  great  public  cause  which  the 
entanglement  of  things  had  identitied  with  "Brooke  of  Tipton," 
the  laugh  might  have  caught  his  committee.  Mr  Bulstrode  asked, 
reprehensively,  what  the  new  police  was  doing  ;  but  a  voice  could 
not  well  be  collared,  and  an  attack  on  the  effigy  of  the  candidate 
would  have  been  too  equivocal,  since  Hawley  probably  meant  it  to 
be  pelted. 

■\Ir  Brouke  himself  was  not  in  a  position  to  be  quickly  conscious 
of  anything  except  a  general  slipping  away  of  ideas  within  him- 
self :  he  had  even  a  little  singing  in  the  ears,  and  he  was  the  only 
person  who  had  not  yet  taken  distinct  account  of  the  echo  or  dis- 
cerned the  image  of  himself.  Few  things  hold  the  perceptions 
more  thoroughly  captive  than  anxietj'  about  what  we  have  got 
to  say.  Mr  Brooke  heard  the  laughter ;  but  he  had  expected 
some  Tory  efforts  at  disturbance,  and  he  was  at  this  moment 
additionally  excited  by  the  tickling,  stinging  sense  that  his  lost 
exordium  was  coming  back  to  fetch  him  from  the  Baltic. 

"  That  reminds  me,"  he  went  on,  thrusting  a  hand  into  his  side- 
pocket,  with  an  easy  air,  "  if  I  wanted  a  precedent,  you  know — 
but  we  never  want  a  precedent  for  the  right  thing — but  there  is 
Chatham,  now  ;  I  can't  say  I  should  have  supported  Chatham,  or 
Pitt,  the  younger  Pitt — he  was  not  a  man  of  ideas,  and  we  want 
ideas,  you  know." 

"  Blast  your  ideas  !  we  want  the  Bill,"  said  a  loud  rough  voice 
from  the  crowd  below. 

"Immediately  the  invisible  Punch,  who  had  hitherto  followed 
Mr  Brooke,  repeated,  "  Blast  your  ideas  !  we  want  the  Bill."  The 
laugh  was  louder  than  ever,  and  for  the  first  time  !Mr  Brooke 
being  himself  silent,  heard  distinctly  the  mocking  echo.     But  it 
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■emed  to  ridicule  his  interrupter,  and  in  that  hght  was  encour- 
y'nig  ;  so  he  repHed  with  amenity — 

"  Tliere  is  something  in  what  you  say,  my  good  friend,  and  what 
5  we  meet  for  but  to  speak  our  minds — freedom  of  opinion,  free- 
)m  of  the  press,  Hberty — that  kind  of  thing?  The  Bill,  now — 
3u  shiill  have  the  Bill " — here  Mr  lirooke  jjaused  a  moment  to 
X  on  his  eye-glass  and  take  the  paper  from  his  breast-pocket, 
ith  a  sense  of  being  practical  and  coming  to  particulars.  The 
ivisible  Punch  followed  : — 

"  You  shall  have  the  Bill,  Mr  Brooke,  per  electioneering  contest, 
id  a  seat  outside  Parliament  as  delivered,  five  thousand  pounds, 
'ven  shillings,  and  fourpence." 

Mr  Brooke,  amid  the  roars  of  laughter,  turned  red,  let  his  eye- 
lass  fall,  and  looking  about  him  confusedly,  saw  the  image  of 
imself,  which  had  come  nearer.  The  next  moment  he  saw  it 
alorously  bespattered  with  eggs.  His  spirit  rose  a  little,  and 
is  voice  too. 

"Buflbonerj-,  ti'icks,  ridicule  the  test  of  truth — all  that  is  very 
ell" — liere  an  unpleasant  egg  broke  on  ^Ir  Brooke's  shoulder,  as 
le  echo  said,  "All  that  is  very  well";  then  came  a  hail  of  eggs, 
liefly  aimed  at  the  image,  but  occasionally  hitting  the  original, 
5  if  by  chance.  There  was  a  stream  of  new  men  pushing  among 
le  crowd  ;  whistles,  yells,  bellowings,  and  tifes  made  all  the 
reater  hubbub  because  there  was  shouting  and  struggling  to 
ut  them  down.  No  voice  would  have  had  wing  enough  to  rise 
bove  the  uproar,  and  ]Mr  Brooke,  disagreeably  anointed,  stood 
is  ground  no  longer.  The  frustration  would  have  been  less 
icasperating  if  it  had  been  less  gamesome  and  boyish  :  a  serious 
ssault  of  which  the  newspaper  reporter  "  can  aver  that  it  en- 
angered  the  learned  gentleman's  riV)s,"  or  can  respectfully  bear 
itness  to  "the  soles  of  that  gentleman's  boots  having  been  vis- 
)le  above  the  railing,"  has  perhaps  more  consolations  attached 
)  it. 

Mr  Brooke  re-entered  the  committee-room,  saying,  as  carelessly 
5  he  could,  "  This  is  a  little  too  bad,  you  know.  I  should  have  got 
le  ear  of  the  people  by-and-bj^— but  they  didn't  give  me  time, 
should  have  gone  into  the  Bill  by-and-by,  you  know,"  he  added 
lancing  at  Ladislaw.  "  However,  things  will  come  all  right  at 
le  nomination." 

But  it  was  not  resolved  unanimously  that  things  would  come 
ight ;  on  the  contrary,  the  committee  looked  rather  grim,  and 
ne  political  joersonage  from  Brassing  was  writing  busily,  as  if  he 
'ere  brewing  new  devices. 

"It  was  Bowyer  who  did  it,"  said  Mr  Standish,  evasively.  "I 
now  it  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  advertised.  He's  uncommonly 
ood  at  ventriloquism,  and  he  did  it  uncommonly  well,  by  God  ! 
[awley  has  been  having  him  to  dinner  lately :  there's  a  fund  of 
ilent  in  Bowyer." 

''^^ell,  you  know,  you  never  mentioned  him  to  me,  Standish, 
Ise  I  would  have  invited  him  to  dine,"  said  poor  ^Ir  Brooke,  who 
ad  gone  through  a  great  deal  of  inviting  for  the  good  of  his 
ountry. 
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"There's  not  a  more  paltry  fellow  in  ^liddlemarch  thai 
Bowyer,"  said  Ladislaw,  indignantly,  "but  it  seems  as  if  thi 
paltry  fellows  were  always  to  turn  the  scale." 

Will  was  thoroughly  out  of  temper  with  himself  as  well  as  witl 
his  "  principal,"  and  he  went  to  shut  himself  in  his  rooms  with  ; 
half-formed  resolve  to  throw  up  the  '  Pioneer '  and  Mr  Brooki 
together.  Why  should  he  stay  ?  If  the  impassable  gulf  betweei 
himself  and  Dorothea  were  ever  to  be  filled  up,  it  must  rather  bi 
by  his  going  away  and  getting  into  a  thoroughly  diti'erent  positioi 
than  by  staying  here  and  slipping  into  deserved  contempt  as  ai 
understrapper  of  Brooke's.  Then  came  the  young  dream  o 
wonders  that  he  might  do — in  five  years,  for  example  :  politica 
writing,  political  speaking,  would  get  a  higher  value  now  public 
life  was  going  to  be  wider  and  more  national,  and  they  migh 
give  him  such  distinction  that  he  would  not  seem  to  be  askinj 
Dorothea  to  step  down  to  him.  Five  yeai'S  : — if  he  could  onb 
be  sure  that  she  cared  for  him  more  than  for  others ;  if  he  coulc 
only  make  her  aware  that  he  stood  aloof  until  he  could  tell  hi 
love  without  lowering  himself — then  he  could  go  away  easily,  an( 
begin  a  career  which  at  five-and-twenty  seemed  probable  enougl 
in  the  inward  order  of  things,  where  talent  brings  fame,  and  fami 
everything  else  which  is  delightful.  He  could  speak  and  he  couk 
write ;  he  could  master  any  subject  if  he  chose,  and  he  mean 
always  to  take  the  side  of  reason  and  justice,  on  which  he  wouh 
carry  all  his  ardour.  Why  should  he  not  one  day  be  lifted  abovi 
the  shoulders  of  the  crowd,  and  feel  that  he  had  won  that  emi 
nence  well?  Without  doubt  he  would  leave  Middlemarch,  g( 
to  town,  and  make  himself  fit  for  celebrity  by  "eating  hii 
dinners." 

But  not  immediately  :  not  until  some  kind  of  sign  had  passec 
between  him  and  Dorothea.  He  could  not  be  satisfied  until  sh( 
knew  why,  even  if  he  were  the  man  she  would  choose  to  marry 
he  would  not  marry  her.  Hence  he  must  keep  his  post  anc 
bear  with  Mr  Brooke  a  little  longer. 

But  he  soon  had  reason  to  suspect  that  i\Ir  Brooke  had  antici 
pated  him  in  the  wish  to  break  up  their  connection.  Deputations 
without  and  voices  within  had  concurred  in  inducing  that  philan 
thropist  to  take  a  stronger  measure  than  usual  for  the  good  o: 
mankind  ;  namely,  to  withdraw  in  favour  of  another  candidate 
to  whom  he  left  the  advantages  of  his  canvassing  machinery 
He  himself  called  this  a  strong  measure,  but  observed  that  hii 
health  was  less  capable  of  sustaining  excitement  than  he  hac 
imagined. 

"  I  have  felt  uneasy  about  the  chest — it  won't  do  to  carry  thai 
too  far,"  he  said  to  Ladislaw  in  explaining  the  affair.  "I  mus1 
pull  up.  Poor  Casaubon  was  a  warning,  you  know.  I've  mad( 
some  heavy  advances,  but  I've  dug  a  channel.  It's  rather  coarsf 
work — this  electioneering,  eh,  Ladislaw  ?  I  daresay  you  are  tired 
of  it.  However,  we  have  dug  a  channel  with  the  'Pioneer' — pul 
things  in  a  track,  and  so  on.  A  more  ordinary  man  than  you 
might  carry  it  on  now — more  ordinary,  you  know." 

"Do  you  wish  me  to  give  it  up?"  said  Will,  the  quick  coloui 
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:oining  in  his  face,  as  he  rose  from  tlie  writing-table,  and  took  a 
turn  of  three  steps  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  "  I  ain  ready 
to  do  so  whenever  you  wish  it." 

"  As  to  wishing,  my  dear  Ladislaw,  I  have  the  highest  opinion 
of  your  powers,  you  know.  But  about  the  '  Pioneer,'  I  have  been 
consulting  a  little  with  some  of  the  men  on  our  side,  and  they  are 
inclined  to  take  it  into  their  hands — indemnify  me  to  a  certain 
extent— carry  it  on,  in  fact.  And  under  the  circumstances,  you 
might  like  to  give  up — might  find  a  better  field.  These  people 
might  not  take  that  high  viev/  of  you  which  I  have  always  taken, 
as  an  alter  ego,  a  right  liand — though  I  always  looked  forward  to 
your  doing  somethmg  else.  I  think  of  having  a  run  into  France. 
But  I'll  write  you  any  letters,  you  know— to  Althorpe  and  people 
of  that  kind.     I've  met  Althorpe." 

"I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you,"  said  Ladislaw,  proudly. 
"Since  you  are  going  to  part  with  the  'Pioneer,'  I  need  not 
trouble  you  about  the  steps  I  shall  take.  I  may  choose  to  con- 
tinue here  for  the  present." 

After  Mr  Brooke  had  left  him  Will  said  to  himself,  "  The  rest  of 
the  family  have  been  urging  him  to  get  rid  of  me,  and  he  doesn't 
care  now" about  my  going.  I  shall  stay  as  long  as  I  like.  I  shall 
[JO  of  my  own  movement,  and  not  because  they  are  afraid  of  me." 


CHAPTER   LII. 

"  His  heart 
Tlie  lowliest  duties  on  itself  did  lay." 

— W II R  DS  wo  RT  H . 

Ox  that  June  evening  when  Mr  Farebrother  knew  that  he  was  to 
have  the  Lowick  living,  there  was  joy  in  the  old-fashioned  parlour, 
and  even  the  portraits  of  the  great  lawyers  seemed  to  look  on  with 
satisfaction.  His  mother  left  her  tea  and  toast  untouched,  but  sat 
with  her  usual  pretty  primness,  only  showing  her  emotion  by  that 
flush  in  the  cheeks  and  brightness  in  the  eyes  which  give  an  old 
woman  a  touching  momentary  identity  with  her  far-off  youthful 
self,  and  saying  decisively — 

"  The  greatest  comfort,  Camden,  is  that  you  have  deserved  it." 
"When  a  man  gets  a  good  berth,  mother,  half  the  deserving 
must  come  after,"  said  the  son,  brimful  of  pleasure,  and  not  trying 
to  conceal  it.  The  gladness  in  his  face  was  of  that  active  kind 
which  seems  to  have  energy  enough  not  only  to  flash  outwardly, 
but  to  liglit  up  busy  vision  within  :  one  seemed  to  see  thoughts,  as 
well  as  delight,  in  his  glances. 

"  Xow,  aunt,"  he  went  on,  rubbing  his  hands  and  looking  at  Miss 
Noble,  who  was  making  tender  little  beaver-like  noises,  "there 
shall  be  sugar-candy  always  on  the  table  for  you  to  steal  and  give 

2  A 
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to  the  children,  and  you  shall  have  a  great  many  new  stockings  to 
make  jDresents  of,  and  you  shall  darn  your  own  more  than  ever  !" 

Miss  Noble  nodded  at  her  nephew  with  a  suhdued  half-frightened 
laugh,  conscious  of  having  already  dro]>p('d  an  additional  lunij)  of 
sugar  into  her  basket  on  the  strength  of  the  new  preferment. 

"  As  for  you,  Winny '"' — the  Vicar  went  on — "  I  shall  make  no 
difficulty  about  your  marrying  any  Lowick  bachelor — ^Ir  Solomon 
Featherstone,  for  examijle,  as  soon  as  I  tind  you  are  in  love  with 
him." 

Miss  Winifred,  who  had  Ijeen  looking  at  her  brother  all  the 
while  and  crying  heartily,  which  was  her  way  of  rejoicing,  smiled 
through  her  tears  and  said,  "  You  must  set  me  the  exami:)le,  Cam  : 
yon  must  marry  now." 

"  With  all  my  heart.  But  who  is  in  love  ■\%ith  me  ?  I  am  a  seedy 
old  fellow,"  said  the  Vicar,  rising,  j^ushing  his  chair  away  and 
looking  down  at  himself.     "  What  do  you  say,  mother  ? " 

"  You  are  a  handsome  man,  Camden  :  though  not  so  fine  a  ligure 
of  a  man  as  your  father,"  said  the  old  lady. 

"I  wish  you  would  marry  ]\riss  ({arth,  brother,"  said  !Miss  Wini- 
fred.    "  She  would  make  us  so  lively  at  Lowick." 

"Very  tine!  You  talk  as  if  young  women  were  tied  up  to  be 
chosen,  like  povdtrj^  at  market ;  as  if  I  had  only  to  ask  and  every- 
body would  have  me,"  said  the  Vicar,  not  caring  to  specify. 

"VVe  don't  want  everyljody,"  said  ^[iss  Winifred.  "But  you 
would  like  Miss  Garth,  mother,  shouldn't  you?" 

"  My  son's  choice  shall  be  mine,"  said  Mrs  Farebrother,  with 
majestic  discretion,  "and  a  wife  would  be  most  welcome,  Camden. 
You  will  want  your  whist  at  home  when  we  go  to  Lowick,  and 
Henrietta  Xoble  never  was  a  whist -player."  (^Irs  FareVjrother 
always  called  her  tiny  old  sister  by  that  magnificent  name.) 

"I  shall  do  without  whist  now,  mother." 

"  Why  so,  Camden  ?  In  my  time  whist  was  thought  an  un- 
deniable amusement  for  a  good  churchman,"  said  ]\Irs  Farebrother, 
innocent  of  the  meaning  that  whist  had  for  her  son,  and  speaking 
rather  sharply,  as  at  some  dangerous  countenancing  of  new 
doctrine. 

"  I  shall  be  too  busy  for  whist ;  I  shall  have  two  parishes," 
said  the  Vicar,  prefen-ing  not  to  discuss  the  virtues  of  that 
game. 

"  He  had  already  said  to  Dorothea,  "  I  don't  feel  bound  to  give 
tip  St  Botolpli's.  It  is  i^rotest  enough  against  the  i^luralism  tliey 
want  to  reform  if  I  give  somebody  else  most  of  the  money.  1'lie 
.stronger  thing  is  not  to  give  up  power,  but  to  use  it  well." 

"I  have  thought  of  that,"  said  Dorothea.  "So  far  as  self  is 
concerned,  I  think  it  would  be  easier  to  give  up  joower  and 
money  than  to  keej)  them.  It  seems  very  untitting  that  I  should 
have  this  jDatronage,  yet  I  felt  that  I  ought  not  to  let  it  be  used 
by  some  one  else  instead  of  me." 

"  It  is  I  who  am  bound  to  act  so  that  you  will  not  regret  your 
power,"  said  Mr  Farebrother. 

His  was  one  of  the  natures  in  which  conscience  gets  the  more 
active  when  the  yoke  of  life  ceases  to  gall  them.      He  made  no 
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display  of  humility  on  the  subject,  but  in  his  heart  he  felt  rather 
ashamed  that  his  conduct  had  shown  laches  which  others  who  did 
not  get  benefices  were  free  from. 

"  1  used  often  to  wish  I  had  Iteen  something  else  than  a  clergy- 
man," he  said  to  Lydgate,  "  but  perliaps  it  will  be  better  to  try  and 
make  as  good  a  clergyman  out  of  myself  as  I  can.  That  is  the 
wcU-beneticed  point  of  view,  you  perceive,  from  which  ditiiculties 
are  much  simplified,"  he  ended,  smiling. 

The  Vicar  did  feel  then  as  if  his  share  of  duties  would  be  easy. 
But  Duty  has  a  trick  of  behaving  unexpectedly — something  like  a 
heavy  friend  whom  we  have  amiably  asked  to  visit  us,  and  who 
breaks  his  leg  within  our  gates. 

Hardly  a  week  later,  Duty  jaresented  itself  in  his  study  under 
the  disguise  of  Fred  Yincy,  now  returned  from  Omnibus  College 
with  his  bachelor  s  degree. 

"I  am  ashamed  to  trouble  you,  Mr  Farebrother,"  said  Fred, 
whose  fair  open  face  was  propitiating,  "but  you  are  the  only 
friend  I  can  consult.  I  told  you  everything  once  before,  and 
you  were  so  good  that  I  can't  help  coming  to  you  again." 

"  Sit  down,  Fred,  I'm  ready  to  hear  and  do  anything  I  can,"  said 
the  Vicar,  who  was  busy  packing  some  small  objects  for  removal, 
and  went  on  with  his  work. 

"  I  wanted  to  tell  you "     Fred  hesitated  an  instant  and  then 

went  on  plungingly,  "I  might  go  into  the  Church  now;  and 
really,  look  where  I  may,  I  can't  see  anything  else  to  do.  I  don't 
like  it,  but  I  know  it's  uncommonly  hard  on  n)y  father  to  say 
so,  after  he  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  in  educating  me  for 
it."  Fred  paused  again  an  instant,  and  then  repeated,  "and  I 
can't  see  anything  else  to  do." 

"  I  did  talk  to  your  father  about  it,  Fred,  but  I  made  little 
way  with  him.  He  said  it  was  too  late.  But  you  have  got  over 
one  bridge  now:  what  are  your  other  difficulties?" 

"  Merely  that  I  don't  like  it.  I  don't  like  divinity,  and  preach- 
ing, and  feeling  obliged  to  look  serious.  I  like  riding  across 
country,  and  doing  as  other  men  do.  I  don't  mean  that  I  want 
to  be  a  bad  fellow  in  any  way  ;  but  I've  no  taste  for  the  sort 
of  thing  people  expect  of  a  clergyman.  And  yet  what  else  am 
I  to  do  ?  My  father  can't  spare  me  any  capital,  else  I  might  go 
into  farming.  And  he  has  no  room  for  me  in  his  trade.  And 
of  course  I  can't  begin  to  study  for  law  or  physic  now,  when  my 
father  wants  me  to  earn  something.  It's  all  very  well  to  say 
I'm  wrong  to  go  into  the  Church  ;  but  those  who  say  so  might 
as  well  tell  me  to  go  into  the  backwoods." 

Fred's  voice  had  taken  a  tone  of  grumbling  remonstrance,  and 
^Ir  Farebrother  might  have  been  inclined  to  smile  if  his  mind 
had  not  been  too  busy  in  imagining  more  than  Fred  told  him. 

"  Have  you  any  difficulties  about  doctrines — about  the  Articles  ? " 
he  said,  trying  hard  to  think  of  the  question  sin)ply  for  Fred's 
sake. 

"  No  ;  I  suppose  the  Articles  are  right.  I  am  not  prepared 
with  any  arguments  to  disprove  them,  .and  much  better,  cleverer 
fellows  than  I  am  go  in  for  them  entirely.     I  think  it  would  be 
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rather  ridiculous  in  me  to  urge  scruples  of  that  sort,  as  if  T  were  a 
judge,"  said  Fred,  quite  simply. 

"  I  sujipose,  then,  it  has  occurred  to  you  that  you  might  be  a  fair 
parish  priest  witliout  being  much  of  a  diviiie  ?" 

"  Of  course,  if  1  am  obliged  to  be  a  clergyman,  I  shall  try  and  do 
my  duty,  though  I  mayn't  like  it.  Do  you  think  anybody  ought 
to  blame  me  ? " 

"  For  going  into  the  Church  under  the  circumstances  ?  That 
depends  on  your  conscience,  Fred — how  far  you  have  counted  the 
cost,  and  seen  what  your  position  will  require  of  you.  I  can  only 
tell  you  about  myself,  that  I  have  always  been  too  lax,  and  have 
been  uneasy  in  consequence." 

"  But  there  is  another  hindrance,"  said  Fred,  colouring.  "  I  did 
not  tell  you  before,  though  perhaps  I  may  have  said  things  that 
made  you  guess  it.  There  is  somebody  I  am  very  fond  of  :  I  have 
loved  her  ever  since  we  Avere  children." 

"Miss  Garth,  I  suppose?"  said  the  Vicar,  examining  some  labels 
very  closely. 

"  Yes.  I  shouldn't  mind  anything  if  she  would  have  me.  And 
I  know  I  could  be  a  good  fellow  then." 

"And  you  think  she  x-eturns  the  feeling?" 

"  She  never  will  say  so  ;  and  a  good  while  ago  she  made  me 
promise  not  to  speak  to  her  about  it  again.  And  she  has  set  her 
mind  especially  against  my  being  a  clergyman  ;  I  know  that.  But 
I  can't  give  her  up.  I  do  think  she  cares  about  me.  I  saw  ]Mrs 
Garth  last  night,  and  she  said  that  Mary  was  staying  at  Lowick 
Rectory  with  Miss  Farebrother." 

"  Yes,  she  is  very  kindly  helping  my  sister.  Do  you  wish  to  go 
there  ? " 

"No,  I  want  to  ask  a  great  favour  of  you.  I  am  ashamed  to 
bother  you  in  this  way ;  but  ^lary  might  listen  to  what  you  said, 
if  you  mentioned  the  subject  to  her — I  mean  about  my  going  into 
the  Church." 

"That  is  rather  a  delicate  task,  my  dear  Fred.  I  shall  have  to 
presuppose  your  attachment  to  her  ;  and  to  enter  on  the  subject 
as  you  wish  me  to  do,  will  be  asking  her  to  tell  me  whether  she 
returns  it." 

"That  is  what  I  want  her  to  tell  you,"  said  Fred,  l)luntly.  "I 
don't  know  what  to  do,  unless  I  can  get  at  her  feeling." 

"  You  mean  that  you  would  be  guided  by  that  as  to  your  going 
into  the  Church  ?  " 

"  If  ^lary  said  she  would  never  have  me  I  might  as  well  go 
wrong  in  one  way  as  another." 

"  That  is  nonsense,  Fred.  Men  ovitlive  their  love,  but  they  don't 
outlive  the  consequences  of  their  recklessness." 

"  Not  my  sort  of  love  :  I  have  never  been  without  loving  j\Iary. 
If  I  had  to  give  her  up,  it  would  be  like  beginning  to  live  on 
wooden  legs." 

"Will  she  not  be  hurt  at  my  intrusion?" 

"  No,  I  feel  sure  she  will  not.  She  respects  you  more  than  any 
one,  and  she  would  not  put  you  oft'  with  fun  as  she  does  me.  Of 
course  I  could  not  have  told  any  one  else,  or  asked  any  one  else  to 
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speak  to  her,  but  you.  There  is  no  one  else  who  could  be  such  a 
friend  to  both  of  us."  Fred  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
rather  coniplainingly,  "  And  she  ought  to  acknowledge  that  I  have 
worked  in  order  to  pass.  She  ought  to  believe  that  I  would  exert 
myself  for  her  sake." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence  before  Mr  Farebrother  laid  down 
his  work,  and  putting  out  his  hand  to  Fred  said — 

"  A^ery  well,  my  boy.     I  will  do  what  you  wish." 

Tliat  very  day  Mr  Farebrother  went  to  Lowick  j^arsonage  on 
the  nag  which  he  had  just  set  up.  "Decidedly  I  am  an  old  stalk," 
he  thought,  "the  young  growths  are  pushing  me  aside." 

He  found  ]Mary  in  the  garden  gathering  roses  and  sprinkling 
the  petals  on  a  sheet.  The  sun  was  low,  and  tall  trees  sent  their 
shadows  across  the  grassy  walks  where  ]\Iary  w-as  moving  without 
bonnet  or  parasol.  She  did  not  oljserve  Mr  Farebrother's  ap- 
proach along  the  grass,  and  had  just  stooped  do^Nn  to  lecture  a 
small  black-and-tan  teri-ier,  which  would  persist  in  walking  on 
the  sheet  and  smelling  at  the  rose-leaves  as  Mary  sprinkled  them. 
She  took  his  fore-paws  in  one  hand,  and  lifted  up  the  forefinger 
of  the  other,  Avhile  the  dog  wrinkled  his  brows  and  looked  em- 
barrassed. "Fly,  Fly,  I  am  ashamed  of  you,"  Mary  was  saying  in 
a  grave  contralto.  "This  is  not  becoming  in  a  sensible  dog  ;  any- 
body would  think  you  were  a  silly  young  gentleman." 

"You  are  unmerciful  to  young  gentlemen.  Miss  Garth,"  said  the 
Vicar,  within  two  yards  of  her. 

Mary  started  up  and  blushed.  "  It  always  answers  to  reason 
with  Fly,"  she  said,  laughingly. 

"  But  not  with  young  gentlemen  ?" 

"  Oh,  with  some,  I  suppose ;  since  some  of  them  turn  into  ex- 
cellent men." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that  admission,  because  I  want  at  this  very 
moment  to  interest  you  in  a  young  gentleman." 

"Not  a  silly  one,  I  hope,"  said  Mary,  beginning  to  pluck  the 
roses  again,  and  feeling  her  heart  beat  uncomfortably. 

"  No  ;  though  perhaps  wisdom  is  not  his  strong  point,  but  rather 
affection  and  sincerity.  However,  wisdom  lies  more  in  those  two 
qualities  than  people  ai-e  apt  to  imagine.  I  hope  you  know  by 
those  marks  what  young  gentleman  I  mean." 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  do,"  said  Alary,  bravely,  her  face  getting  more 
serious,  and  her  hands  cold  ;  "  it  must  be  Fred  Vincy." 

"  He  has  asked  me  to  consult  you  about  his  going  into  the 
Church.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  that  I  consented  to  take  a 
liberty  in  promising  to  do  so." 

"  On  tlie  contrary,  Air  Farebrother,"  said  Alary,  giving  up  the 
I'oses,  and  folding  her  arms,  but  unable  to  look  up,  "  whenever  you 
have  anything  to  say  to  me  I  feel  honoured." 

"  But  befoi'e  I  enter  on  that  question,  let  me  just  touch  a  point 
on  which  your  father  took  me  into  confidence  ;  by  the  way,  it  was 
that  very  evening  on  which  I  once  before  fulfilled  a  mission  from 
Fred,  just  after  he  had  gone  to  college.  Air  Garth  told  me  what 
happened  on  the  night  of  Featherstone's  death — how  you  refused 
to  burn  the  will ;  and  he  said  that  you  had  some  heart-prickings 
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on  that  subject,  because  you  had  been  the  innocent  means  of 
hindering  Fred  from  getting  liis  ten  thousand  pounds.  I  have 
kept  that  in  mind,  and  I  have  Jieard  something  that  may  relieve 
you  on  tliat  score — may  show  you  that  no  sin-otfering  is  demanded 
from  you  tliere." 

]Mr  Farelji'other  paused  a  moment  and  looked  at  ]Mary.  He 
meant  to  give  Fred  his  full  advantage,  but  it  would  be  well,  he 
thought,  to  clear  her  mind  of  any  superstitions,  such  as  women 
sometimes  follow  when  they  do  a  man  the  wrong  of  marrying  him 
as  an  act  of  atonement.  Mary's  cheeks  had  begun  to  burn  a  little, 
and  she  was  mute. 

"  I  mean,  that  your  action  made  no  real  difterence  to  Fred's  lot. 
I  tind  that  the  first  will  would  not  have  been  legally  good  after 
the  burning  of  the  last ;  it  would  not  have  stood  if  it  had  been 
disputed,  and  you  may  be  sure  it  would  have  been  disputed.  So, 
on  that  score,  you  may  feel  your  mind  free." 

"Thank  you,  ]Mr  Farebrother,"  said  Mary  earnestly.  "I  am 
grateful  to  you  for  remembering  my  feelings." 

"  Well,  now  I  may  go  on.  Fred,  you  know,  has  taken  his  degree. 
He  has  worked  his  way  so  far,  and  now  the  question  is,  what  is  he 
to  do  ?  That  question  is  so  difficult  that  he  is  inclined  to  follow 
his  father's  Avishes  and  enter  the  Church,  though  you  know  better 
than  I  do  that  he  was  quite  set  against  that  formerly.  I  have 
questioned  him  on  the  subject,  and  I  confess  I  see  no  insuperable 
objection  to  his  being  a  clergyman,  as  things  go.  He  says  that  he 
could  turn  his  mind  to  doing  his  best  in  that  Aocation,  on  one  con- 
dition. If  that  condition  were  fulfilled  I  would  do  my  utmost  in 
helping  Fred  on.  After  a  time — not,  of  course,  at  first — he  might 
be  with  me  as  my  curate,  and  he  would  have  so  much  to  do  that  his 
stipend  would  be  nearly  what  I  used  to  get  as  vicar.  But  I  rejieat 
that  there  is  a  condition  without  which  all  this  good  cannot  come 
to  pass.  He  has  opened  his  heart  to  me.  Miss  Garth,  and  asked 
me  to  plead  for  him.     The  condition  lies  entirely  in  your  feeling." 

^lary  looked  so  much  moved,  that  he  said  after  a  moment,  "  Let 
us  walk  a  little "  ;  and  when  they  were  walking  he  added,  "  To 
speak  quite  plainly,  Fred  will  not  take  any  course  which  would 
lessen  the  chance  that  you  Avould  consent  to  be  his  wife  ;  but  with 
that  prospect,  he  will  try  his  best  at  anything  you  approve." 

"  I  cannot  possibly  say  that  I  will  ever  be  his  wife,  Mr  Fare- 
brother  :  but  I  certainly  never  will  be  his  wife  if  he  becomes  a 
clergyman.  What  you  say  is  most  generous  and  kind  ;  I  don't 
mean  for  a  moment  to  correct  your  judgment.  It  is  only  that  I 
have  my  girlish,  mocking  way  of  looking  at  things,"  said  Mary, 
with  a  returning  sparkle  of  playfulness  in  her  answer  which  only 
made  its  modesty  more  charming. 

"  He  wishes  me  to  report  exactly  what  you  think,"  said  ^Ir 
Farebrother. 

"I  could  not  love  a  man  who  is  ridiculous,"  said  Mary,  not 
choosing  to  go  deeper.  "Fred  has  sense  and  knowledge  enough  to 
make  him  resi^ectable,  if  he  likes,  in  some  good  worldly  business, 
but  I  can  never  imagine  him  preaching  and  exhorting,  and  pro- 
nouncing blessings,  and  praying  by  the  sick,  without  feeling  as  if 
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{  were  looking  ;it  a  c-iricaturi-.  His  being  a  clergyman  \vould  be 
3n]y  for  gentility's  sake,  and  i  think  there  is  nothing  more  con- 
temptible than  such  imbecile  gentility.  I  used  to  think  that  of  Mr 
L'rowse,  witli  his  empty  face  and  neat  umbrella,  and  mincing  little 
speeches.  What  right  have  such  men  to  represent  Christianity— 
is  if  it  were  an  institution  for  getting  up  idiots  genteelly—as  if 

"     Mary  checked  herself.     She  had  been  carried  along  as  if  she 

bad  been  speaking  to  Fred  instead  of  Mr  Farebrother. 

"  Young  women  are  severe  ;  they  don't  feel  the  stress  of  action  as 
men  do,  though  perhaps  I  ought  to  make  you  an  excej^tion  there. 
But  you  don't  put  Fi-ed  Vincy  on  so  low  a  level  as  that  i" 

"  No,  indeed  ;  he  has  plenty  of  sense,  but  I  think  he  would  not 
ihow  it  as  a  clergyman.  He  would  be  a  piece  of  i^rofessional 
iH'ectation." 

"Then  the  answer  is  cjuite  decided.  As  a  clergyman  he  could 
[lave  no  hope '? " 

^lary  shook  her  head. 

"But  if  he  braved  all  the  difficulties  of  getting  his  l>read  in  some 
-)ther  way — will  you  give  him  the  support  of  hope  :'  ^lay  he  count 
ju  winning  you?" 

"I  think  Fred  ought  not  to  need  telling  again  what  I  have 
d ready  said  to  him,"  ]\Iary  answered,  with  a  slight  resentment  in 
lie r  manner.  "I  mean  that  he  ought  not  to  put  such  questions 
until  he  has  done  something  worthy,  instead  of  saying  that  he 
.•ould  do  it." 

Mr  Farebrother  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  more,  and  then,  as 
tln.'y  turned  and  paused  under  the  shadow  of  a  maple  at  the  end  of 
i,  grassy  walk,  said,  "  I  understand  that  you  resist  any  attemjjt  to 
fetter  you,  but  either  your  feeling  for  Fred  Yincy  excludes  your 
entertaining  another  attachment,  or  it  does  not :  either  he  may 
count  on  your  remaining  single  until  he  shall  have  earned  your 
hand,  or  he  may  in  any  case  be  disapjwinted.  Pardon  me,  ^lary — 
you  know  I  used  to  catechise  you  under  that  name — but  when  the 
state  of  a  woman's  affections  touches  the  happiness  of  another  life 
—of  more  lives  than  one — I  think  it  would  be  the  nobler  course  for 
lier  to  be  perfectly  direct  and  oi)en." 

Mai-y  in  her  turn  was  silent,  wondering  not  at  Mr  Farebrother's 
munner  but  at  his  tone,  which  had  a  grave  restrained  emotion  in  it. 
When  the  strange  idea  flashed  across  her  that  his  words  had 
reference  to  himself,  she  was  inci-edulous,  and  ashamed  of  enter- 
taining it.  She  had  never  thouglit  that  any  man  could  love  her 
except  Fred,  who  had  espoused  her  with  the  umljrella  ring,  when 
she  wore  socks  and  little  strapped  slioes  ;  still  less  that  she  could 
he  of  any  importance  to  ]\[r  Fareltrother,  the  cleverest  man  in  her 
narrow  circle.  She  had  only  time  to  feel  that  all  this  was  hazy 
and  perhai)s  illusory  ;  but  one  thing  was  clear  and  determined — 
her  answer. 

"Since  you  think  it  my  duty,  Mr  Farebrother,  Twill  tell  you 
that  I  have  too  strong  a  feeling  for  Fi'ed  to  give  him  up  for  any 
one  else.  I  should  never  be  quite  happy  if  I  thought  he  was 
unhapijy  for  the  loss  of  me.  It  has  taken  such  deep  root  in  me — 
uiy  gratitude  to  him  for  always  loving  me  best,  and  minding  so 
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much  if  I  hurt  myself,  from  the  time  when  we  were  very  little.  1 
Ciuiuot  imagine  any  new  feeling  coming  to  make  that  weaker.  ] 
slioukl  like  hetter  than  anything  to  see  liim  worthy  of  every  one's 
respect.  But  please  tell  him  I  will  not  promise  to  inarry  him  til 
then  :  I  should  shame  and  grieve  my  father  and  mother.  He  is 
free  to  choose  some  one  else." 

"  Then  I  have  fulfilled  my  commission  thoT'oughly,"  said  ]\Ir  Fare 
brother,  putting  out  his  liand  to  ^lary,  "and  I  shall  ride  back  t( 
Midddlemarch  forthwith.  "With  this  prospect  before  him,  we  shal 
get  Fred  into  the  right  niche  somehow,  and  I  hope  I  shall  live  t( 
join  your  liands.     God  bless  you  ! " 

"  Oh,  please  stay,  and  let  me  give  you  some  tea,"  said  !Mary 
Her  eyes  tilled  with  tears,  for  something  indefinable,  somethinj. 
like  the  resolute  sujipression  of  a  pain  in  ^Ir  Farebrother's  manner 
made  her  feel  suddenly  miserable,  as  she  had  once  felt  Avhcn  sh( 
saw  her  father's  hands  trembling  in  a  moment  of  trouble. 

"  No,  my  dear,  no.     I  must  get  back." 

In  three  minutes  the  Vicar  Avas  on  horsel)ack  again,  having  gone 
magnanimously  through  a  duty  nmch  harder  than  tlie  renunciatioi 
of  whist,  or  even  than  the  wa-iting  of  penitential  meditations. 


CHAPTER   LIII. 

It  is  but  a  shallow  haste  wliick  cnncludeth  insincerity  from  what  outsiders  call  incon 
sistency — putting  a  dead  raechaiiisni  of  "ifs"and  "  tlierefoies "  for  the  living  myriad  o 
hidden  suciieis  whereby  the  belief  and  the  conduct  are  wrought  into  mutual  sustaiuraeut. 

!Mr  Bulstrode,  Avhen  he  was  hoping  to  acquire  a  new  interest  ii 
Lowick,  had  naturally  had  an  especial  wish  that  the  new  clergy 
man  should  be  one  whom  he  thoroughly  approved  ;  and  he  believe( 
it  to  be  a  chastisement  and  admonition  directed  to  his  own  short 
comings  and  those  of  the  nation  at  large,  that  just  about  tlie  tim( 
when  he  came  in  possession  of  the  deeds  Avhich  made  him  the  i)i'o 
prietor  of  Stone  Court,  Mr  Farebrother  " read  himself"  into  th( 
quaint  little  church  and  preached  his  first  sermon  to  the  congrega 
tion  of  farmers,  labourei's,  and  village  artisans.  It  was  not  tha 
Mr  Bulstrode  intended  to  frequent  Lowick  Church  or  to  reside  a 
Stone  Court  for  a  good  while  to  come  :  he  had  bought  the  excellen 
farm  and  fine  homestead  simply  as  a  retreat  which  he  migh 
gradually  enlarge  as  to  the  land  and  beautify  as  to  the  dwelling 
until  it  should  be  conducive  to  the  divine  glory  that  he  shouk 
enter  on  it  as  a  residence,  partially  withdrawing  from  his  presen 
exertions  in  the  administration  of  business,  and  throwing  mon 
conspicuously  on  the  side  of  Gospel  truth  the  weight  of  loca 
landed  proprietorship,  which  Providence  might  increase  by  un 
foreseen  occasions  of  purchase.  A  strong  leading  in  this  directioi 
seemed  to  have  been  given  in  the  surprising  facility  of  gettinj 
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Stone  Court,  when  every  one  had  expected  that  ^Nlr  Rigg  Feather- 
;tone  would  have  clung  to  it  as  the  Garden  of  Eden.  That  was 
A'hat  Y>oov  old  Peter  himself  had  expected  ;  having  often,  in 
imagination,  looked  up  through  the  sods  above  liini,  and,  un- 
jbstruoted  by  perspective,  seen  his  frog-faced  legatee  enjoying  the 
ine  old  place  to  the  perpetual  suri:)rise  and  disappointment  of 
jther  survivors. 

But  how  little  we  know  what  would  make  paradise  for  our 
neighbours  !  We  judge  from  our  own  desires,  and  our  neighbours 
themselves  are  not  always  open  enough  even  to  throw  out  a  hint  of 
iheirs.  The  cool  and  judicious  Joshua  Rigg  had  not  allowed  his 
parent  to  perceive  that  Stone  Court  was  anything  less  than  the 
jhief  good  in  his  estimation,  and  he  had  certainly  wished  to  call  it 
lis  own.  But  as  Warren  Hastings  looked  at  gold  and  thought  of 
auying  Daylesford,  so  Joshua  Bigg  looked  at  Stone  Court  and 
;hought  of  buying  gold.  He  had  a  very  distinct  and  intense  vision 
)f  his  chief  good,  the  vigorous  greed  which  he  had  inherited  haA  ing 
:aken  a  special  form  by  dint  of  circumstance  :  and  liis  chief  good 
kvas  to  be  a  money-changer.  From  his  earliest  employment  as  an 
3rrand-boy  in  a  seaport,  he  had  looked  through  the  windows  of  the 
money-changers  as  other  boys  look  through  the  windows  of  the 
pastry-cooks  ;  tlie  fascination  had  wrought  itself  gradually  into  a 
ieep  sjDecial  passion  ;  he  meant,  when  he  had  property,  to  do  many 
things,  one  of  them  being  to  marry  a  genteel  young  person  ;  but 
these  were  all  accidents  and  joys  tliat  imagination  could  dispense 
with.  The  one  joy  after  which  his  soul  thirsted  was  to  have  a 
money-changer's  shop  on  a  much-frequented  t^uay,  to  have  locks 
ill  round  him  of  which  he  lield  the  keys,  and  to  look  sublimely 
:ool  as  he  handled  the  breeding  coins  of  all  nations,  while  helpless 
Cupidity  looked  at  him  enviously  from  tlie  other  side  of  an  iron 
lattice.  The  strength  of  that  passion  had  been  a  power  enabling 
dim  to  master  all  the  knowledge  necessary  to  gratify  it.  And 
when  others  were  thinking  that  he  had  settled  at  Stone  Court  for 
life,  Joshua  liimself  was  thinking  that  the  moment  now  was  not 
far  off  when  he  should  settle  on  the  North  Quay  with  the  best 
ippointments  in  safes  and  locks. 

Enough.  We  are  concerned  with  looking  at  Joshua  Rigg's  sale 
of  his  land  from  ]\Ir  Bulstrode's  point  of  A'iew,  and  he  interpreted 
it  as  a  cheering  dispensation  conveying  i:)erhaps  a  sanction  to  a 
purpose  which  he  had  for  some  time  entertained  without  external 
encouragement  ;  he  interjareted  it  thus,  but  not  too  confidently, 
offermg  up  his  thanksgiving  in  guai'ded  jDhraseology.  His  doubts 
did  not  arise  from  the  possible  relations  of  the  event  to  Joshua 
Rigg's  destiny,  which  belonged  to  the  unmaj^ped  regions  not  taken 
under  the  providential  government,  except  perhaps  in  an  imperfect 
colonial  way ;  but  they  arose  from  reflecting  that  this  dispensation 
too  might  be  a  chastisement  for  himself,  as  Mr  Farebrother's 
induction  to  the  living  clearly  was. 

This  was  not  what  Mr  Bulstrode  said  to  any  man  for  the  sake  of 
deceiving  him  :  it  was  what  he  said  to  himself — it  was  as  genuinely 
his  mode  of  explaining  events  as  any  theory  of  yours  may  be,  if 
you  happen  to  disagree  with  him.     For  the  egoism  which  enters 
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into  our  theories  does  not  atlt-ct  their  sincerity;  rather,  the  inor 
our  egoism  is  satisfied,  the  more  roljust  is  our  belief. 

However,  Avliether  for  sanction  or  for  chastisement,  ^Nlr  Bulstrodt 
liardly  fifteen  months  after  the  death  of  Peter  Featherstone,  ha( 
become  tlie  proprietor  of  Stone  Court,  and  what  Peter  w(ndd  sa; 
"if  he  were  worthy  to  know,"  had  become  an  inexhaustilile  an( 
consolatoiy  subject  of  conversation  to  his  disappointed  rehitive; 
The  tables  were  now  turned  on  that  dear  brother  departed,  and  t 
contemplate  the  frusti'ation  of  his  cunning  by  the  superior  cunning 
of  things  in  general  was  a  cud  of  delight  to  Solomon.  Mrs  Waul 
had  a  melancholy  triumi^h  in  the  proof  that  it  did  not  answe 
to  make  false  Featherstones  and  cut  off  the  genuine  ;  and  Siste 
]\Iartha  receiving  the  news  in  the  Chalky  Flats  said,  "  Dear,  dear 
then  the  Almighty  could  have  been  none  so  pleased  with  the  aim.': 
houses  after  all." 

Affectionate  ]\Irs  Bulstrode  was  particularly  glad  of  the  ad 
vantage  w'hich  her  hus])and's  liealth  was  likely  to  get  from  tli 
purchase  of  Stone  Court.  Few  days  passed  without  his  ridini 
tliither  and  looking  over  some  part  of  the  farm  with  the  bailit 
and  the  evenings  were  delicious  in  that  quiet  spot,  wdien  the  ne^ 
hay-ricks  lately  set  up  were  sending  forth  odours  to  mingle  witl 
the  breath  of  the  rich  old  garden.  One  evening,  while  the  sun  wa 
still  above  the  horizon  and  burning  in  golden  lamps  among  th 
great  walnut  boughs,  ^Ir  Bulstrode  was  pausing  on  horseback  out 
side  the  front  gate  waiting  for  Caleb  Garth,  who  had  met  hiii 
by  appointment  to  give  an  opinion  on  a  question  of  stabi 
drainage,  and  was  now  advising  the  bailiff"  in  the  rick-yard. 

^tr  Bulstrode  was  conscious  of  being  in  a  good  spiritual  fram 
and  more  than  usually  serene,  under  the  influence  of  his  innocen 
recreation.  He  was  doctrinally  convinced  that  there  was  a  tota 
absence  of  merit  in  himself  ;  but  that  doctrinal  conviction  may  b 
held  without  pain  when  the  sense  of  demerit  does  not  take  ; 
distinct  shape  in  memory  and  revive  the  tingling  of  shame  or  th 
pang  of  remorse.  Nay,  it  may  be  held  with  intense  satisfactioi 
wdien  the  depth  of  our  sinning  is  but  a  measure  for  the  depth  o 
forgiveness,  and  a  clenching  proof  that  we  are  peculiar  instrument 
of  the  divine  intention.  The  memory  has  as  many  moods  as  th 
temper,  and  shifts  its  scenery  like  a  diorama.  At  this  moment  ^I 
Bulstrode  felt  as  if  the  sunshine  were  all  one  with  that  of  fai'-oi 
evenings  wdien  he  was  a  very  young  man  and  used  to  go  ou 
preaching  l^eyond  Highbury.  And  he  would  willingly  have  ha( 
that  service  of  exhortation  in  prospect  now.  The  texts  were  tlier 
still,  and  so  was  his  own  facility  in  expounding  them.  His  brie 
reverie  was  interrupted  by  the  return  of  Caleb  (larth,  who  alsi 
Avas  on  horseback,  and  was  just  shaking  his  bi-idle  before  starting 
wlien  he  exclaimed — 

"  Bless  my  heart !  what's  this  fellow  in  black  coming  alonj 
the  lane  ?  He's  like  one  of  those  men  one  sees  about  after  th' 
races." 

^Ir  Bulstrode  turned  his  horse  and  looked  along  the  lane,  bu 
made  no  reply.  The  comer  was  our  slight  accjuaintance  ^Ir  Jiaffle;- 
whose  appearance  presented  no  other  change  than  such  as  was  dui 
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a  suit  of  black  and  a  ciape  liat-band.  He  Avas  within  three 
•ds  of  the  horsemen  now,  and  they  could  see  the  flash  of  reeog- 
ion  in  his  face  as  he  whirled  his  stick  upward,  looking  all  the 
ile  at  Mr  Bulstrode,  and  at  last  exclaiming  : — 
'  By  Jove,  Nick,  it's  you  !  I  covddu't  be  mistaken,  though  the 
?-and-twenty  years  ha\e  jjlayed  old  Boguy  with  us  botli  !  How 
;  you,  eh  ?  you  didn't  exjjcct  to  see  me  here.  Come,  shake  us  by 
'  hand." 

Co  say  that  Mr  Baffltis'  inauner  was  rather  excited  would  be  only 
i  mode  of  saying  tliat  it  was  evening.  Caleb  d'arth  could 
:  that  there  was  a  moment  of  struggle  and  hesitation  iii  ^Ir 
Istrode,  but  it  ended  in  his  putting  out  his  hand  coldly  to 
flies  and  saying — 

'I  did  not  indeed  expect  to  see  vou  in  this  remote  country 
,ce." 

'Well,  it  belongs  to  a  stepson  of  mine,"  said  Baflles,  adjusting 
Qself  in  a  swaggering  attitude.  "  I  came  to  s(>e  him  here  before. 
1  not  so  surjjrised  at  seeing  you,  old  felknv,  because  I  picked  up 
etter — what  you  may  call  a  providential  thing.  It's  uncom- 
n\y  fortunate  I  met  you,  though  ;  for  I  don't  care  about  seeing 
'  stepson  :  he's  not  aiVectionate,  and  his  poor  mother's  gone  now. 
tell  the  truth,  I  came  out  of  love  to  you,  Nick  :  I  came  to  get 
nr  address,  for — look  here  ! "  Raffles  drew  a  crumpled  i^aper 
m  his  pocket. 

\lmost  any  other  man  than  Caleb  Garth  might  have  been 
ni^ted  to  linger  on  the  spot  for  the  sake  of  hearing  all  he  could 
jut  a  man  whose  actpuiintance  with  Bulstrode  seemed  to  imply 
jsages  in  the  banker's  life  so  unlike  anything  that  was  known 
him  in  ^liddlemarch  that  they  must  have  the  nature  of  a  secret 
pique  curiosity.  But  Caleb  was  peculiar  :  certain  human  ten- 
iicies  which  are  commonly  strong  were  almost  absent  from  liis 
nd ;  and  one  of  these  was  curiosity  about  personal  attairs. 
pecially  if  there  was  anything  discreditable  to  be  found  out 
iceniing  another  man,  Caleb  preferred  not  to  know  it ;  and  if 
had  to  tell  anybody  under  him  that  his  evil  doings  were  dis- 
►'ered,  he  was  more  embarrassed  than  the  culprit.  He  now 
nrred  his  horse,  and  saying,  "  I  wish  you  good  evening,  JMr 
Istrode  ;  I  must  be  getting  home,"  set  oft"  at  a  trot. 
'You  didn't  put  your  full  address  to  this  letter,"  Raffles  con- 
lued.  "That  was  not  like  the  ffrst-rate  man  of  business  you 
3d  to  be.  'The  Shrubs,' — they  may  be  anywhei'e  :  you  live  near 
hand,  eh  ? — have  cut  the  London  concern  altogetlier — perhaps 
fued  country  squire — have  a  rui'al  mansion  to  invite  me  to. 
n\,  how  many  years  it  is  ago  !  The  old  lady  must  have  been 
nd  a  pretty  long  while  —  gone  to  glory  without  the  pain  of 
owing  how  poor  her  daughter  was,  eh  ?  But,  by  -Jove  !  you're 
ry  pale  and  pasty,  Nick.  Come,  if  you're  going  home,  I'll  walk 
your  side." 

Mr  Bulstrode's  usual  paleness  had  in  fact  taken  an  almost 
athly  hue.  Five  minutes  before,  the  expanse  of  his  life  had 
en  submerged  in  its  evening  sunshine  Avhich  shone  backward  to 
.  remembered  morning  :  sin  seemed  to  be  a  question  of  doctrine 
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and  inward  penitence,  humiliation  an  exercise  of  the  closet, 
hearing  of  his  deeds  a  matter  of  i^rivate  vision  adjusted  solelj 
spii'itual  relations  and  conceptions  of  the  divine  purposes,  i 
now,  as  if  by  some  hideous  magic,  this  loud  red  figure  had  r 
liefore  him  iiKunmanageahle  solidity — an  incorporate  past  wl 
had  not  entered  into  his  imagination  of  chastisements.  But 
Bulstrode's  thought  was  busy,  and  he  was  not  a  man  to  ac 
speak  I'ashly. 

"  I  was  going  home,"  he  said,  "  but  I  can  defer  my  ride  a  li 
And  you  can,  if  you  please;,  rest  here." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  llaffles,  making  a  grimace.  "  I  don't  care  ] 
about  seeing  my  stepson.     I'd  rather  go  home  with  you." 

"Your  stepson,  if  Mr  lligg  Featherstone  Avas  he,  is  here 
longer.     I  am  master  here  now." 

llaffles  opened  wide  eyes,  and  gave  a  long  whistle  of  surp; 
before  he  said,  "Well  then,  I've  no  objection.  I've  had  eno 
walking  from  the  coachroad.  I  never  was  much  of  a  Avalkei 
rider  either.  What  I  like  is  a  smart  vehicle  and  a  spirited  cob 
was  always  a  little  heavy  in  the  saddle.  What  a  pleasant  surj: 
it  must  be  to  you  to  see  me,  old  fellow  !"  he  continued,  as  t 
turned  towards  the  house.  "  You  don't  say  so  ;  but  you  n( 
took  your  luck  heartily — you  were  always  thinking  of  improi 
the  occasion — you'd  such  a  gift  for  improving  your  luck." 

Mr  Raffles  seemed  greatly  to  enjoy  his  own  wdt,  and  swung 
leg  in  a  swaggering  maniier  which  was  rather  too  much  for 
companion's  judicious  patience. 

"  If  I  remember  rightly,"  Mr  Bulstrode  observed,  with  c 
anger,  "our  acquaintance  many  years  ago  had  not  the  sor 
intimacy  which  you  are  now  assuming,  Mr  Baffles.  Any  serv 
you  desire  of  me  will  be  tlie  more  readily  rendered  if  you 
avoid  a  tone  of  familiarity  which  did  not  lie  in  our  former  in 
course,  and  can  hardly  be  warranted  by  more  than  twenty  year 
separation." 

"  You  don't  like  being  called  Nick  ?     AVhy,  I  always  called 
Nick  in  my  heart,  and  though  lost  to  sight,  to  memorj^  dear. 
Jove  !  my  feelings  have  ripened  for  you  like  fine  old  cognac 
hope  you've  got  some  in  the  house  now.     Josh  filled  my  flask  ' 
the  last  time." 

]Mr  Bulstrode  )iad  not  yet  fully  learned  that  even  the  desire 
cognac  was  not  stronger  in  Baffles  than  the  desire  to  torment, 
that  a  hint  of  annoyance  always  served  him  as  a  fresh  cue.  Bi 
was  at  least  clear  that  further  objection  was  useless,  and 
Bulstrode,  in  giving  orders  to  the  housekeeper  for  the  accom 
dation  of  the  guest,  had  a  resolute  air  of  quietude. 

There  was  the  comfort  of  thinking  that  this  housekeeper 
been  in  the  service  of  Bigg  also,  and  might  accept  the  idea  f 
Mr  Bulstrode  entertained  Baffles  merely  as  a  friend  of  her  for: 
master. 

When  there  was  food  and  driiik  spread  before  his  A'isitor  in 
wainscoted  parlour,  and  no  witness  in  the  room,  ]Mr  Bulstr 
said— 

"  Your  habits  and  mine  are  so  different,  Mr  Baffles,  that  we 
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.I'dly  enjoy  each  other's  society.  The  wisest  plan  for  Ijoth  of  us 
^11  therefore  be  to  part  as  soon  as  possible.  Since  you  say  that 
lU  wished  to  meet  'me,  you  j^i'obably  considered  that  you  had 
me  lousiness  to  transact  with  me.  But  under  the  circumstances 
will  invite  you  to  remain  here  for  the  night,  and  I  will  myself 
le  over  here  early  to-morrow  morning  —  before  breakfast,  in 
ct,  when  I  can  receive  any  communication  you  have  to  make 

me." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Raffles  ;  "  this  is  a  comfortable  place — 
little  dull  for  a  continuance  ;  Ijut  I  can  put  up  with  it  for  a 
ght,  with  this  good  liquor  and  the  prospect  of  seeing  you  again 

the  morning.  You're  a  much  better  host  than  my  stepson  was  ; 
it  Josh  owed  me  a  bit  of  a  grudge  for  marrying  his  mother  ;  and 
tween  you  and  me  there  was  never  anything  but  kindness." 
^Ir  Bulstrode,  hoping  that  the  peculiar  mixture  of  joviality  and 
eering  in  Eaffles'  manner  was  a  good  deal  the  eiiect  of  drink, 
,d  detei'mined  to  wait  till  he  was  quite  sober  before  he  spent 
Dre  words  upon  him.  But  he  rode  home  with  a  terribly  lucid 
^ion  of  the  difficulty  there  would  be  in  arranging  any  result  that 
uld  be  permanently  counted  on  with  this  man.  It  was  inevitable 
at  he  should  wish  to  get  rid  of  John  Raffles,  though  his  re- 
ipearance  could  not  be  regarded  as  lying  outside  the  divine  plan, 
le  spirit  of  evil  might  have  sent  him  to  threaten  Mr  Bulstrode's 
bversion  as  an  instrument  of  good  ;  but  the  threat  must  have 
en  permitted,  and  was  a  chastisement  of  a  new  kind.  It  was  an 
ur  of  anguish  for  him  very  ditlerent  fi'om  the  hours  in  which  his 
'uggle  had  been  securely  private,  and  which  had  ended  Avith  a 
nse  that  his  secret  misdeeds  w-ere  pardoned  and  his  services  ac- 
pted.  Those  misdeeds  even  when  connnitted — had  they  not  been 
ilf  sanctified  by  the  singleness  of  his  desire  to  devote  himself  and 
.  he  possessed  to  the  fui'therance  of  the  divine  scheme  ?    And  was 

after  all  to  become  a  mere  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of 
ence  ?  For  who  would  understand  the  work  within  him  ?  Who 
)uld  not,  when  there  was  the  pretext  of  casting  disgrace  upon 
m,  confound  his  whole  life  and  the  truths  he  had  espoused,  in 
e  heap  of  obloquy  ? 

In  his  closest  meditations  the  lifelong  habit  of  ]\Ir  Bulstrode's 
nd  clad  his  most  egoistic  terrors  in  doctrinal  references  to 
perhuman  ends.  But  even  while  we  are  talking  and  meditating 
out  the  earth's  orbit  and  the  solar  system,  what  we  feel  and 
just  our  movements  to  is  the  stal)le  earth  and  the  changing  day. 
id  now  w'ithin  all  the  automatic  succession  of  theoretic  phrases — 
btinct  and  inmost  as  the  sliiver  and  the  ache  of  oncoming  fever 
len  we  are  discussing  alistract  jjain,  was  the  forecast  of  disgrace 

the  presence  of  his  neighbours  and  of  his  own  wdfe.  For  the 
in,  as  well  as  the  public  estimate  of  disgrace,  flepends  on  the 
lount  of  previous  profession.  To  men  who  only  aim  at  escaj^ing 
ony,  nothing  short  of  the  prisoner's  dock  is  disgrace.  But  Mr 
dstrode  had  aimed  at  being  an  eminent  Christian. 
It  was  not  more  than  half-past  seven  in  the  morning  wdien  he 
ain  reached  Stone  Court.  The  fine  old  place  never  looked  more 
:e  a  delightful  home  than  at  that  moment ;  the  great  white  lilies 
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were  in  flower,  the  na.sturtiums,  their  pretty  leaves  all  silvered  \vi 
dew,  were  runuin;^  away  over  the  low  stone  wall ;  the  very  nois 
all  around  had  a  heart  of  peace  within  them.  But  everything  w 
spoiled  for  the  owner  as  he  walked  on  tlie  gravel  in  front  a; 
awaited  the  descent  of  ^Mr  ItaiHes,  with  whom  he  was  condemn 
to  breakfast. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  were  seated  together  in  the  waii 
coted  parlour  over  their  tea  and  toast,  which  was  as  much 
Raffles  cared  to  take  at  that  early  hour.  The  ditierence  betwe 
his  morning  and  evening  self  was  not  so  great  as  his  compani 
had  imagined  that  it  might  be  ;  the  delight  in  tormenting  w 
perhaps  even  the  stronger  because  his  spirits  were  rather  h 
highly  pitched.  Certainly  his  manners  seemed  more  disagreeal 
by  the  morning  light. 

"  As  I  have  little  time  to  spare,  ^Ir  Raffles,"  said  the  banker,  w 
could  hardly  do  more  than  sip  his  tea  and  break  his  toast  witho 
eating  it,  "  I  shall  he  obliged  if  you  will  mention  at  once  t 
ground  on  which  you  wished  to  meet  with  me.  I  presume  tli 
you  have  a  home  elsewhere  and  will  be  glad  to  return  to  it." 

"  Why,  if  a  man  has  got  any  heart,  doesn't  he  want  to  see 
old  friend,  Nick  ? — I  must  call  you  Nick — we  always  did  call  y 
young  Nick  when  we  knew  you  meant  to  marry  the  old  wide 
Some  said  you  had  a  handsome  family  likeness  to  old  Nick,  b 
that  was  your  mother's  fault,  calling  you  Nicholas.  Aren't  y 
glad  to  see  me  again  ?  I  expected  an  invite  to  stay  with  you 
some  pretty  place.  j\Iy  own  establishment  is  bi'oken  up  now  r 
wife's  dead.  I've  no  particular  attachment  to  any  spot ;  I  wov 
as  soon  settle  hereabout  as  anywhere." 

"  May  I  ask  why  you  returned  from  America  ?  I  considered  tli 
the  strong  wish  you  expressed  to  go  there,  when  an  adequate  si 
was  furnished,  was  tantamount  to  an  engagement  that  you  wou 
remain  there  for  life." 

"  Never  knew  that  a  wish  to  go  to  a  place  was  the  same  thing 
a  wish  to  stay.  But  I  did  stay  a  matter  of  ten  years  ;  it  did; 
suit  me  to  stay  any  longer.  And  I'm  not  going  again,  Nicl 
Here  Mr  Raffles  winked  slowly  as  he  looked  at  Mr  Bulstrode. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  be  settled  in  any  business  ?  What  is  yo 
calling  now  ?" 

"  Tliauk  you,  my  calling  is  to  enjoj'  myself  as  much  as  I  can. 
don't  care  about  working  any  more.  If  I  did  anything  it  wou 
be  a  little  travelling  in  the  toliacco  line — or  something  of  tli 
sort,  which  takes  a  man  into  agreeable  company.  But  not  wit 
out  an  independence  to  fall  back  upon.  That's  what  I  want :  I 
not  so  strong  as  I  was,  Nick,  though  I've  got  more  colour  th 
you.     I  want  an  independence." 

"  That  could  be  sujii^lied  to  you,  if  you  would  engage  to  keep 
a  distance,"  said  ]\Ir  Bulstrode,  jierhaps  with  a  little  too  mu 
eagerness  in  his  undertone. 

"  That  must  be  as  it  suits  my  convenience,"  said  Raffles,  cool 
"  I  see  no  reason  why  I  shouldn't  make  a  few  acquaintances  hei 
about.     I'm  not  ashamed  of  myself  as  company  for  anybody, 
dropped  my  portmanteau  at   the   turnpike  when  I  got  down 
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lange  of  linen — genuine — honour  bi'ight ! — more  than  fronts  and 
ristbands  ;  and  with  this  suit  of  mourning,  straps  and  every- 
ling,  I  shoidd  do  you  credit  among  the  nobs  here."  jNIr  Kaffles 
id  pushed  away  his  chair  and  looked  down  at  himself,  particu- 
rly  at  his  straps.  His  chief  intention  was  to  arnioy  Bulstrode, 
it  he  really  thought  that  his  ai)i)earance  now  would  produce  a 
)od  ertect,  and  that  he  was  not  only  handsome  and  witty,  but 
ad  in  a  mourning  style  which  implied  solid  connections. 
"  If  you  intend  to  I'cly  on  me  in  any  way,  Mr  Raffles,"'  said 
Lilstrode,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  vou  will  exjject  to  meet  my 
ishes." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure,"  said  Raffles,  with  a  mocking  cordiality.  "  Didn't 
always  do  it  ?  Lord,  you  made  a  j^rettj"  thing  out  of  me,  and  I 
)t  Ijut  little.  I've  often  thought  since,  I  might  have  done  better 
7  telling  the  old  woman  that  I'd  found  her  daughter  and  her 
•andchild  :  it  would  have  suited  my  feelings  better ;  I've  got  a 
ft  place  in  my  heart.  But  you've  buried  the  old  lady  by  this 
ine,  I  suppose— it's  all  one  to  her  now.  And  you've  got  your 
rtune  out  of  that  protitable  business  which  had  such  a  blessing 
I  it.  You've  taken  to  being  a  nob,  buying  land,  l)eing  a  country 
ishaw.     Still  in  the  Dissenting  line,  eh  ?     Still  godly  ?     Or  taken 

the  Church  as  more  genteel  ?" 

This  time  ]\Ir  Raffles'  slow  wink  and  slight  protrusion  of  his 
ngue  was  worse  than  a  nightmare,  because  it  held  the  certitude 
lat  it  was  not  a  nightmare,  l)ut  a  waking  misery.  ^Ir  Bulstrode 
It  a  shuddering  nausea,  and  did  not  speak,  but  was  considering 
ligently  whether  he  should  not  leave  Raffles  to  do  as  he  would, 
id  simply  defy  him  as  a  slanderer.  The  man  would  soon  show 
mself  disreputable  enough  to  make  people  disbelieve  him.  "  But 
)t  when  he  tells  any  ugly-looking  truth  about  //oj<,"  said  discern- 
g  consciousness.  And  again :  it  seemed  no  wrong  to  keep  Raffles 
,  a  distance,  but  ]\Ir  Bulstrode  shrank  from  the  direct  falsehood 

denying  true  statements.  It  was  one  thing  to  look  back  on 
rgiven  sins,  nay,  to  explain  questionable  conformity  to  lax 
istoms,  and  another  to  enter  deliberately  on  the  necessity  of 
Isehood. 

But  since  Bulstrode  did  not  speak.  Raffles  ran  on,  by  way  of 
iing  time  to  the  utmost. 

"  I've  not  had  such  tine  luck  as  you,  by  Jove  !  Things  went 
•nfoundedly  with  me  in  New  York  ;  those  Yankees  are  cool 
inds,  and  a  man  of  gentlemanly  feelings  has  no  chance  with 
leui.  I  married  when  I  came  back — a  nice  woman  in  the  tobacco 
ade — very  fond  of  me — but  the  ti'ade  was  restricted,  as  we  say. 
lie  had  been  settled  there  a  good  many  years  by  a  friend  ;  but 
lere  was  a  son  tuo  much  in  the  case.  Josh  and  I  never  hit  it  off', 
owever,  I  made  the  most  of  the  position,  and  I've  always  taken 
y  glass  in  good  company.  It's  been  all  on  the  square  with  me  ; 
m  as  open  as  the  day.  You  won't  take  it  ill  of  me  that  I  didn't 
lok  you  up  before  ;  I've  got  a  complaint  that  makes  me  a  little 
ilatory.  I  thought  you  were  trading  and  praying  away  in 
oudou  still,  and  didn't  iind  you  there.  But  you  see  I  was  sent 
)  you,  Nick — perha^js  for  a  blessing  to  both  of  us." 
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Mr  Raffles  ended  Avith  a  jocose  snuffle  :  no  man  felt  his  intelle 
more  superior  to  religious  cant.  And  if  the  cunning  which  calc 
lates  on  the  meanest  feelings  in  men  could  be  called  intellect,  ] 
had  his  share,  for  under  the  blurting  rallying  tone  with  which  1 
spoke  to  Bulstrode,  there  was  an  evident  selection  of  statements, ; 
if  they  had  been  so  many  moves  at  chess.  Meanwhile  Bulstrode  hi 
determined  on  his  move,  and  he  said,  with  gathered  resolution — 

"  You  will  do  well  to  reflect,  Mr  Raffles,  that  it  is  possible  for 
man  to  overreach  himself  in  the  eftbrt  to  secure  undue  advantag 
Although  I  am  not  in  any  way  bound  to  you,  I  am  willing 
supply  you  with  a  regular  annuity — in  quarterly  payments — 
long  as  you  fulfil  a  promise  to  remain  at  a  distance  from  th 
neighbourhood.  It  is  in  your  power  to  choose.  If  you  insist  < 
remaining  here,  even  for  a  short  time,  you  will  get  nothing  fro 
me.     I  shall  decline  to  know  you." 

"Ha,  ha!"  said  Raffles,  with  an  affected  explosion,  "that  r 
minds  me  of  a  droll  dog  of  a  thief  who  declined  to  know  tl 
constable." 

"Your  allusions  are  lost  on  me,  sir,"  said  Bulstrode,  with  whi 
heat ;  "the  law  has  no  hold  on  me  either  through  your  agency  i 
any  other." 

"You  can't  understand  a  joke,  my  good  fellow.  I  only  meai 
that  I  should  never  decline  to  know  you.  But  let  us  1 
serious.  Your  quarterly  paynient  won't  quite  suit  me.  I  li] 
my  freedom." 

Here  Raffles  rose  and  stalked  once  or  twice  up  and  down  tl 
room,  swinging  his  leg,  and  assuming  an  air  of  masterly  medit 
tion.  At  last  he  stopped  opposite  Bulstrode,  and  said,  "I'll  t( 
j'ou  what  !  Give  us  a  couple  of  hundreds — come,  that's  mode 
— and  I'll  go  away — honour  bright  ! — pick  up  my  portmantef 
and  go  away.  But  I  shall  not  give  up  my  liberty  for  a  din 
annuity.  I  shall  come  and  go  where  I  like.  Perhaps  it  mf 
suit  me  to  stay  away,  and  coi'respond  with  a  friend ;  perha] 
not.     Have  you  the  money  with  you  ? " 

"No,  I  have  one  hundred,"  said  Bulstrode,  feeling  the  immec 
ate  riddance  too  gi-eat  a  relief  to  be  rejected  on  the  ground 
future  uncertainties.     "I  will  forward  you  the  other  if  you  w: 
mention  an  address." 

"  No,  I'll  wait  here  till  you  bring  it,"  said  Raffles.  "  I'll  take 
stroll  and  have  a  snack,  and  you'll  be  liack  l)y  tliat  time." 

]\Ir  Bulstrode's  sickly  body,  shattered  by  the  agitations  1 
had  gone  through  since  the  last  evening,  made  him  feel  abject 
in  the  power  of  this  loud  invulnerable  man.  At  that  momei 
he  snatched  at  a  temporary  repose  to  be  won  on  any  terms.  I 
was  rising  to  do  what  Raffles  suggested,  when  the  latter  sai 
lifting  up  his  finger  as  if  with  a  sudden  recollection — 

"  I  did  have  another  look  after  Sarah  again,  though  I  didn't  te 
you  ;  I'd  a  tender  conscience  about  that  pretty  young  wonia 
I  didn't  find  her,  but  I  found  out  her  husl)and's  name,  and  I  mac 
a  note  of  it.  But  hang  it,  I  lost  my  pocket-book.  However,  if 
heard  it,  I  should  know  it  again.  I've  got  my  faculties  as  if  I  wi 
in  my  prime,  l)ut  names  wear  out,  by  Jove  !     Sometimes  I'm  r 
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better  than  a  confounded  tax-paper  before  the  names  are  filled  in. 
However,  if  I  hear  of  her  and  her  family,  you  shall  know,  Nick, 
i^ou'd  like  to  do  something  for  her,  now  she's  your  step-daughter." 

"  Doubtless,"  said  Mr  Bulstrode,  with  the  usual  steady  look  of 
lis  light -grey  eyes;  "though  that  might  reduce  my  power  of 
issisting  you." 

As  he  walked  out  of  the  room,  Raffles  winked  slowly  at  his  back, 
md  then  turned  towards  the  window  to  watch  the  banker  riding 
iway — virtually  at  his  command.  His  lips  first  curled  with  a 
smile  and  then  opened  with  a  short  triumphant  laugh. 

"  But  what  the  deuce  vas  the  name  ? "  he  presently  said,  half 
doud,  scratching  his  head,  and  wrinkling  his  brows  horizontally, 
rie  liad  not  really  cared  or  thought  about  this  point  of  forget- 
"ulness  until  it  occurred  to  him  in  his  invention  of  annoyances 
'or  Bulstrode. 

"  It  began  with  L ;  it  was  almost  all  I's  [  fancy,"  he  went  on, 
vith  a  sense  that  lie  was  getting  hold  of  the  slippery  name.  But 
,he  liold  was  too  slight,  and  he  soon  got  tired  of  this  mental  chase; 
'or  few  men  were  more  impatient  of  private  occupation  or  more 
n  need  of  making  themselves  continually  heard  than  J\lr  Raffles, 
jle  preferred  using  his  time  in  pleasant  conversation  with  the 
jailiff  and  the  housekeei^er,  from  whom  he  gathered  as  much  as 
le  wanted  to  knov/  about  Mr  Bulstrode's  position  in  Middle- 
narcli. 

After  all,  however,  there  was  a  dull  space  of  time  which  needed 
■elieving  with  bread  and  cheese  and  ale,  and  when  he  was  seated 
done  with  these  resources  in  the  wainscoted  parlour,  he  suddenly 
lapped  his  knee,  and  exclaimed,  "  Ladislaw  ! "  That  action  of 
nemory  which  he  had  tined  to  set  going,  and  had  abandoned  in 
lespair,  had  suddenly  completed  itself  without  conscious  effort — ■ 
I  comm(jn  experience,  agreeable  as  a  completed  sneeze,  even  if 
he  name  remembered  is  of  no  value.  Raffles  immediately  took 
)ut  his  pocket-book,  and  wrote  down  the  name,  not  because  he 
ixpected  to  use  it,  but  merely  for  the  sake  of  not  being  at  a  loss 
f  he  ever  did  happen  to  want  it.  He  was  not  going  to  tell  Bul- 
itrode  :  there  was  no  actual  good  in  telling,  and  to  a  mind  like 
■hat  of  ]Mr  Raffles  there  is  always  probable  good  in  a  secret. 

He  was  satisfied  with  his  present  success,  and  by  three  o'clock 
.hat  day  he  had  taken  up  his  portmanteau  at  the  turnpike  and 
nounted  the  coach,  relieving  Mr  Bulstrode's  eyes  of  an  ugly  black 
ipot  on  the  landscape  at  Stone  Court,  Init  not  relieving  him  of  the 
h'ead  that  the  black  spot  might  reappear  and  become  inseparable 
sven  from  the  vision  of  his  hearth. 


2b 


BOOK    VI. 
THE   WIDOW   AND   THE   WIFE. 


CHAPTER   LIV. 

"  Negli  occhi  porta  la  iiiia  donna  Amore  ; 

Per  ohe  si  fa  gentil  cio  ch'ella  mira : 

Ov'ella  passa,  ogni  uom  ver  lei  si  gira, 

E  cut  saluta  la  treniar  lo  core. 
Sicche,  bassando  il  vise,  tutto  smore, 

E  d'ogni  suo  difetto  allor  sospira  : 

Fuggou  dinanzi  a  lei  Superbia  ed  Ira : 

Aiutatenii,  donne,  a  farle  onore. 
Ogni  doleezza,  ogni  pensiero  uniile 

Nasce  nel  core  a  chi  parlar  la  sente; 

Ond'  e  beato  chi  prima  la  vide. 
Quel  ch'ella  par  quand'  un  poco  sorride, 

Nun  si  puo  dicer,  ne  tener  a  mente, 

Si  e  nuovo  miracolo  gentile." 

— Dante  :  La  Vita  Nitova. 

By  that  delightful  morning  when  the  hayricks  at  Stone  Cour 
were  scenting  the  air  quite  impartially,  as  if  Mr  Raffles  had  beei 
a  guest  worthy  of  tinest  incense,  Dorothea  had  again  taken  up  hei 
abode  at  Lowick  Manor.  After  three  months  Freshitt  had  beconn 
rather  pjjpiessixe-:  to  sit  like  a  model  foT^Samt  Catherme^lookinj 
rapturously  at  Celia's  baby  would  not  do  for  manj'^  hours  in  th( 
day,  and  to  remain  in  that  momentous  babe's  presence  with  per 
sistent  disregard  was  a  course  that  could  not  have  been  toleratec 
in  a  childless  sister.  Dorothea  would  have  been  capable  of  carry 
ing  baby  joyfully  for  a  mile  if  there  had  been  need,  and  of  loving 
it  the  more  tenderly  for  that  labour  ;  but  to  an  aunt  who  does  nol 
recognise  her  infant  nephew  as  Rouddha,  and  has  nothing  to  d( 
for  him  but  to  admire,  his  behaviour  is  ajDt  to  appear  monotonous 
and  the  interest  of  watching  him  exhaustible. 

This  possibility  was  quite  hidden  from  Celia,  who  felt  thai 
Dorothea's  childless  widowhood  fell  in  quite  prettily  with  th( 
birth  of  little  Arthur  (baby  was  named  after  Mr  Brooke). 

"  Dodo  is  just  the  creature  not  to  mind  about  having  anything 
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of  her  own — children  or  anything  ! "  said  Celia  to  her  husband. 
"  And  if  she  had  had  a  baby,  it  never  could  have  been  such  a  dear 
as  Arthur.     Could  it,  James  ? " 

"  Not  if  it  had  been  like  Casaubon,"  said  Sir  James,  conscious  of 
some  indirectness  in  his  answer,  and  of  holding  a  strictly  private 
opinion  as  to  the  perfections  of  his  tirst-born. 

"No  !  just  imagine  !  Ileally  it  was  a  mercy,"  said  Celia  ;  "and 
I  think  it  is  very  nice  for  Dodo  to  be  a  widow.  She  can  be  just 
as  fond  of  our  baby  as  if  it  were  her  own,  and  she  can  have  as 
many  notions  of  her  own  as  she  likes." 

"  It  is  a  ijity  she  wasjiot  a  queen,"  said  the  devout  Sir  James. 

"  But  what  should~we~Tiavebeen  then  ?  We  must  have  been 
something  else,"  said  Celia,  objecting  to  so  laborious  a  flight  of 
imagination.     "I  like  her  better  as  she  is." 

Hence,  when  she  found  that  Dorothea  was  making  arrange- 
ments for  her  final  departure  to  Lowick,  Celia  raised  her  eyebrows 
with  disapiDointment,  and  in  her  quiet  unemphatic  way  shot  a 
needle-arrow  of  sarcasm. 

"  What  will  you  do  at  Lowick,  Dodo  ?  You  say  yourself  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  there  :  everybody  is  so  clean  and  well  oft"  it 
makes  you  quite  melancholy.  And  here  you  have  been  so  hapi^y 
going  all  about  Tipton  witli  Mr  Garth  into  the  worst  backyards. 
And  now  uncle  is  abroad,  you  and  Mr  Garth  can  have  it  all  your 
own  way  ;  and  I  am  sure  James  does  everything  you  tell  him. 

"  I  shall  often  come  here,  and  I  shall  see  how  baby  grows  all  the 
better,"  said  Dorothea. 

"  But  you  will  never  see  him  washed,"  said  Celia ;  "  and  that 
is  quite  the  best  i:)art  of  the  day."  She  was  almost  jDouting  :  it  did 
seem  to  her  very  hard  in  Dodo  to  go  away  from  the  baby  when 
she  might  stay. 

"  Dear  Kitty,  I  will  come  and  stay  all  night  on  purpose,"  said 
Dorothea  ;  "  but  I  want  to  be  alone  now,  and  in  my  own  home.  I 
wish  to  know  the  Farebrothers  better,  and  to  talk  to  Mr  Fare- 
brother  about  what  there  is  to  be  done  in  Middlemarch." 

Dorotliea's  native  strength  of  will  was  no  longer  all  converted 
into  resolute  submission.  She  had  a  great  yearning  to  be  at 
Lowick,  and  was  simply  determined  to  go,  not  feeling  bound  to 
tell  all  her  reasons.  But  exevy  one  around  her  disapproved.  Sir 
James  was  much  pained,  and  oftered  that  they  should  all  migrate 
to  Cheltenham  for  a  few  months  with  the  sacred  ark,  otherwise 
called  a  cradle  :  at  that  period  a  man  could  hardly  know  what  to 
propose  if  Cheltenham  were  rejected. 

The  Dowager  Lady  Chettam,  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  her 
daughter  in  town,  wished,  at  least,  that  Mrs  Vigo  should  be  written 
to,  and  invited  to  accept  the  office  of  comjianion  to  ^L's  Casaubon  : 
it  was  not  credible  that  Dorothea  as  a  young  widow  would  think 
of  living  alone  in  the  house  at  Lowick.  Mrs  Vigo  had  been  reader 
and  secretary  to  royal  personages,  and  in  point  of  knowledge  and 
sentiments  even  Dorothea  could  have  nothing  to  object  to  her. 

Mrs  Cadwallader  said,  privately,  "  You  will  certainly  go  mad  in 
that  house  alone,  my  dear.  You  will  see  visions.  We  have  all  got 
to  exert  ourselves  a  little  to  keep  sane,  and  call  things  by  the  same 
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names  as  other  people  call  them  by.  To  be  sure,  for  younger  sons 
and  women  who  have  no  money,  it  is  a  sort  of  i)rovision  to  go  mad  : 
they  are  taken  care  of  then.  But  you  must  not  run  into  that.  I 
daresay  you  are  a  little  bored  here  with  our  good  dowager  ;  but 
think  what  a  bore  you  might  become  yourself  to  your  fellow- 
creatures  if  you  were  always  playing  tragedy  queen  and  taking 
things  sublimely.  Sitting  alone  in  that  library  at  Lowick  you  may 
fancy  yourself  ruling  the  weather  ;  you  must  get  a  few  people 
round  you  who  wouldn't  believe  you  if  you  told  them.  That  is  a 
good  lowering  medicine." 

"  I  never  called  everything  by  the  same  name  that  all  the  peoj^le 
about  me  did,"  said  Dorothea,  stoutly. 

"  But  I  supioose  you  have  found  out  your  mistake,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs  Cadwallader,  "  and  that  is  a  proof  of  sanity." 

Dorothea  was  aware  of  the  sting,  but  it  did  not  hurt  her.  "  No," 
she  said,  "  I  still  think  that  the  greater  part  of  the  world  is  mis- 
taken aV)out  many  things.  Surely  one  may  be  sane  and  yet  think 
so,  since  the  greater  part  of  the  world  has  often  had  to  come  round 
from  its  opinion." 

Mrs  Cadwallader  said  no  more  on  that  point  to  Dorothea,  but  to 
her  husband  she  remarked,  "  It  will  he  well  for  her  to  marry  again 
as  soon  as  it  is  proper,  if  one  could  get  her  among  the  right  people. 
Of  course  the  Chettams  would  not  wish  it.  But  I  see  clearly 
a  husband  is  the  best  thing  to  keep  her  in  order.  If  we  were  not 
so  poor  I  would  invite  Lord  Triton.  He  will  be  marquis  some  day, 
and  there  is  no  denying  that  she  would  make  a  good  marchioness  : 
she  looks  handsomer  than  ever  in  her  mourning." 

"  My  dear  Elinor,  do  let  the  poor  woman  alone.  Such  con- 
trivances are  of  no  use,"  said  the  easy  Rector. 

"  No  use  ?  How  are  matches  made,  except  by  bringing  men  and 
women  together  ?  And  it  is  a  shame  that  her  uncle  should  have 
run  away  and  shut  up  the  Grange  just  now.  There  ought  to  be 
plenty  of  eligible  matches  invited  to  Freshitt  and  the  Grange. 
Lord  Triton  is  precisely  the  man  :  full  of  jilans  for  making  the 
people  happy  in  a  soft-headed  sort  of  way.  That  would  just  suit 
Mrs  Casaubon." 

"  Let  Mrs  Casaubon  choose  for  herself,  Elinor." 

"  That  is  the  nonsense  you  wise  men  talk  !  How  can  she  choose 
if  she  has  no  variety  to  choose  from  ?  i\.  wnma.n'.'L.choice  usually 
means  taking  the  only  man  she  can  get.  Mark  ^ny~word8, 
HumphT!^~^:filer  friends  don't  exerl  themselves,  there  will  be  a 
worse  business  than  the  Casaubon  business  yet." 

"  For  heaven's  sake  don't  touch  on  that  topic,  Elinor  !  It  is  a 
very  sore  point  "svith  Sir  James.  He  would  be  deeplj"  offended  if 
you  entered  on  it  to  him  unnecessarily." 

"  I  have  never  entered  on  it,"  said  ^frs  Cadwallader,  opening  her 
hands.  "  Celia  told  me  all  about  the  will  at  the  beginning,  without 
any  asking  of  mine." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  but  they  want  the  thing  hushed  up,  and  I  under- 
stand that  the  young  fellow  is  going  out  of  the  neighbourhood."  _ 

Mrs  Cadwallader  said  nothing,  but  gave  her  husV)and  three  sig- 
nihcant  nods,  with  a  very  sarcastic  expression  in  her  dark  eyes. 
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Dorothea  quietly  persisted  in  spite  of  reinonstrance  and  per- 
suasion. 80  by  the^  end  of  June  the  shutters  were  all  opened 
atJjmvi£]L^IaiiQr,_aiijTlIelnOT  gazed  calmly  into  the  liFrary, 

shining  on  the  rows  of  note-books  as  it.  shines  on  the  weary  waste 
planted  with  huge  stones,  the  mute'  memorial  of  a  forgotten  faitlTf 
and  the  evening  laden  with  roses  entered  silently  into  the  blue- 
green  boudoir  where  Dorothea  chose  oftenest  to  sit.     At  tirst  she 
walked   into    every    room,   questioning   the    eighteen   months   of 
her  married  life,  and  carrying  on  her  thoughts  as  if  they  were 
a  speech  to  be  heard  by  her  husband.     Then,  she  lingered  in  the 
library   and  could  not  be  at   rest  till  she  had  carefully  ranged 
all  the  note-books  as  she  imagined  that  he  would  wish  lo  see  them, 
in^orderly  sequence.     The   pity  which  had  been  the  restraining*^ 
compelling  motive  in  her  life  with  him  still  clung  about  his  image,  \ 
even   while   she   remonstrated    with    him    in   indignant    thought"" 
and  told  him  that  he  was  unjust.     One  little  act  of  hers  may 
l^erhaps  be  smiled  at  as  superstitious.     Tlig.  Kiynoptical  Tabulation 
for   the  Kse  of  Mrs  Casaubon,  she  carefully  enclosl-d  and  sealed, 
wl'itmg  withiii^the'em'^ope,  "  /  conhl  not  iise  it.     Do  you  not  see 
Jiow  that  I  could  not  submit  my  souTToJiomis., Ly  workinp  hopdeSst^aT 
tmTT  /  IidTi'e  no  l)elief'mT —  Dorot/l£ct"    Theii~iEe  aeposite3~^lie 
jDaper  in  Tier  own  desk.     *" 

That  silent  colloquy  was  perhaps  onlj'  the  more  earnest  because 
underneath  and  through  it  all  there  was  always  the  deep  longing 
which  had  really  determined  her  to  come  to  Lowick.  .,The  longing 
•a;as  to_a££_VVil]  Ladislaw.  8he  did  not  know  any  good  that  could 
come  of  their  meeting  :  she  was  helpless  ;  her  hands  had  been 
tied  from  making  up  to  him  for  any  unfairness  in  his  lot.  But 
her  soul  thirsted  to  see  him.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  If 
a  princess  in  the  days  of  enchantment  had  seen  a  four-footed 
creature  from  among  those  which  live  in  herds  come  to  her 
once  and  again  with  a  human  gaze  which  rested  ujDon  her  with 
choice  and  lieseeching,  what  would  she  think  of  in  her  journeying, 
Avhat  would  she  look  for  when  the  herds  j^assed  her  ?  8urely 
for  the  gaze  which  had  found  her,  and  which  she  would  know 
again.  Life  would  be  no  better  than  candle  -  light  tinsel  and 
daylight  rubbish  if  our  spirits  were  not  touclied  by  what  has  been, 
to  issues  of  longing  and  constancy.  It  was  true  that  Dorothea 
wanted  to  know  the  Farebrothers  better,  and  especially  to  talk 
to  the  new  rector,  but  also  true  that  remembering  what  Lydgate 
had  told  her  about  Will  Ladislaw  and  little  Miss  Noble,  she 
counted  on  Will's  coming  to  Lowick  to  see  the  Farebrother  family. 
The  very  first  Sunday,  before  she  entered  the  chui^ch,  she  saw 
him  as  she  had  seen  him  the  last  time  she  was  there,  alone 
in  the  clergyman's  pew  ;  but  ivhen  she  entered  his  figure  was 
gone. 

In  the  week  -  days  when  she  went  to  see  the  ladies  at  the 
Rectory,  she  listened  in  vain  for  some  word  that  they  might 
let  fall  about  Will  ;  but  it  seemed  to  her  that  Mrs  Farebrother 
talked  of  every  one  else  in  the  neighbourhood  and  out  of  it. 

"  Probably  some  of  Mr  Farebrother's  Middlemarch  hearers  may 
follow  him  to  Lowick  sometimes.     Do  you  not  think  so  ? "  said 
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Dorothea,  rathei'  despising  herself  for  having   a  secret   motive 
in  asking  the  question. 

"  If  they  are  wise  they  will,  Mrs  Casauboii,"  said  the  old  lady. 
"  I  see  that  j'ou  set  a  right  value  on  my  son's  preaching.  His 
grandfather  on  ray  side  was  an  excellent  clergyman,  but  his  father 
was  in  the  law  : — most  exemplary  and  honest  nevertheless,  which 
is  a  reason  for  our  never  being  rich.  They  say  fortune  is  a  woman 
and  capricious.  But  sometimes  she  is  a  good  woman  and  gives  to 
those  who  merit,  which  has  been  the  case  with  you,  j\Irs  Casaubon, 
who  have  given  a  living  to  my  son." 

Mrs  Farebrother  recurred  to  her  knitting  with  a  dignified  satis- 
faction in  her  neat  little  effort  at  oratory,  but  this  was  not  what 
Dorothea  wanted  to  hear.  Poor  thing  !  she  did  not  even  know 
whether  Will  Ladislaw  was  still  at  ]\liddlemarch,  and  there  was 
no  one  whom  she  dared  to  ask,  unless  it  were  Lydgate.  But  just 
now  she  could  not  see  Lydgate  without  sending  for  him  or  going 
to  seek  him.  Perhaps  Will  Ladislaw,  having  heard  of  that  strange 
ban  against  him  left  by  ]\Ir  Casaubon,  had  felt  it  better  that  he  and 
she  should  not  meet  again,  and  perhaps  she  was  wrong  to  wish  for 
a  meeting  that  others  might  find  many  good  reasons  against. 
Still  "  I^QjadaJL-it  "came  at  the  end  of  those  wise  reflections  as 
naturally  as  a  sob  after  holding  the  breath.  Snd  the  meeting  did 
happen,  but  ininofinat"way  quite  unexpected  by  her. 

One  morning,  about  eleven,  Dorothea  was  seated  in  her  boudoir 
with  a  map  of  the  land  attached  to  the  manor  and  other  papers 
before  her,  which  were  to  help  her  in  making  an  exact  statement 
for  herself  of  her  income  and  affairs.  Slie  had  not  yet  applied 
herself  to  her  work,  but  was  seated  with  her  hands  folded  on  her 
lap,  looking  out  along  the  avenue  of  limes  to  the  distant  fields. 
Evei'y^leaf  was  at  rest  in  the  suushino,  tlio  familiar  scene  was 
cITaiigeless,_and  seemed  to  represent  the  i)insjirrLof  herllife,  fjull  of 
m£)f,ive]pss  ease— jnotiveless,_if  her  own  ciiuruv  could  not^ek  out 
~reasons  for  ardpnt  ajitjom  The  widow's  cajj  of  those  times  mad"e 
arn  oval  frame  tor  the  face,  and  had  a  crown  standing  up ;  the 
dress  was  an  experiment  in  the  utmost  laying  on  of  ci'ape  ;  but 
this  Jieaxy  solemnity  of  clotliing  made  her  face  look  all  the 
younger,  witlxJ-ts  recovered  bloom,  a.nd  the,  sweet,  inquiring  can- 
dour_of_jier_ey.es. 

Her  reverie  was  broken  by  Tantripp,  who  came  to  say  that  Mr 
Ladislaw  was  below,  and  begged  permission  to  see  Madam  if  it 
were  not  too  early. 

"  I  will  see  him,"  said  Dorothea,  rising  immediately.  "  Let  him 
be  shown  into  the  drawing-room." 

The  drawing-room  was  the  most  neutral  room  in  the  house  to 
her — the  one  least  associated  with  tlie  trials  of  her  married  life  : 
the  damask  matched  the  wood-work,  which  Avas  ajl  white  and. 
gold  ;  there  were  two  tall  mii'rors  and  tables  3dtlu nothing  on 
them — in  brief,  it  was  a  room  where  you  had  no  reason  for  sitting 
in  one  place  rather  than  in  another.  'It  wa^Hb^ow  the  boudoir, 
'and  had  also  a  bow-window  looking  out  on  the  avenue.  But 
when  Pratt  showed  Will  Ladislaw  into  it  the  window  was 
open  ;   and  a  winged  visitor,  buzzing  in  and  out  now  and  then 
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without  minding  the  furniture,  made  the  room  look  less  formal 
md  uninhabited. 

"Glad  to  see  you  here  again,  sir,"  said  Pratt,  lingering  to  adjust 
1  blind. 

"  I  am  only  come  to  say  good-bye,  Pratt,"  said  Will,  who  wished 
sven  the  l)utler  to  know  that  he  was  too  proud  to  hang  about  Mrs 
Casaubon  now  she  was  a  rich  widow. 

•'Very  sorry  to  hear  it,  sir,"  said  Pratt,  retiring.  Of  course,_as 
a  servant  who  was  to  be  told  nothing,  he  knew  the  fact  of  which 
Ladislaw  was  still  ignorant,  and  had  drawn  his  inferences  ;  indeed, 
had  not  differed  from  his  betrothed  Tantripp  when  she  said,  "  Yonr 
master  was  as  jealous  as  a  fiend — and  no  reason.  Madam  would 
look  higher  than  Mr  Ladislaw,  else  I  don't  know  her.  Mrs  Cad- 
wallader's  maid  says  there  is  a  lord  coming  who  is  to  marry  her 
when  the  mourning's  over." 

Tliere  were  not  many  moments  for  Will  to  walk  about  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand  before  Dorothea  entered.  The  meeting  was  very 
clitl'erent  from  that  first  meeting  in  Rome  when  Will  had  been 
embarrassed  and  Dorothea  calm.  This  time  he  felt  miserable  but 
determined,  while  she  was  in  a  state  of  agitation  which  could  not 
be  hidden.  Just  outside  the  door  she  had  felt  that  this  longed-for 
jpeetiag_was  after  all  too  difficult,  and  when  she  saw  M'ill  acivanc- 
ing  towards  Tier,  the  deggi  blush  which  was  xaxe-in  her  came  with 
painfuLsuddenne.ss.  Neither  of  them  knew  how  it  was,  but  neither 
of  them  spokeT  ^he  gave  her  hand  for  a  moment,  and  then  they 
went  to  sit  down  near  the  window,  she  on  one  settee  and  he  on 
another  opposite.  Will  was  peculiarly  uneasj' :  it  seemed  to  him 
not  like  Dorothea  that  the  mere  fact  of  her  being  a  widow  should 
cause  such  a  change  in  her  manner  of  receiving  him  ;  and  he  knew 
of  no  other  condition  which  could  have  afiected  their  previous 
Halation  to  each  other — except  that,  as  his  imagination  at  once 
told  him,  her  friends  might  have  been  poisoning  her  mind  with 
their  suspicions  of  him. 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  presumed  too  much  in  calling,"  said  Will ; 
"  I  could  not  bear  to  leave  the  neighbourhood  and  begin  a  new  life 
without  seeing  you  to  say  good-bye." 

"  Presumed  ?  Hurely  not.  I  should  have  thought  it  unkind  if 
you  had  not  wished  to  see  me,"  said  Dorothea,  her  habit  of  speak- 
ing witli  perfect  genuineness  asserting  itself  through  all  her  un- 
certainty and  agitation.     "  Are  you  going  away  immediately  ? " 

"  Very  soon,  I  think.  I  intend  to  go  to  town  and  eat  my  dinners 
as  a  barrister,  since,  they  say,  that  is  the  pi-eparation  for  all  public 
business.  There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  political  work  to  be  done 
by-and-by,  and  I  mean  to  try  and  do  some  of  it.  Other  men  have 
managed  to  win  an  honourable  position  for  themselves  without 
family  or  money." 

"And  that  will  make  it  all  the  more  honourable,"  said  Doro- 
thea, ardently.  "  Besides,  you  have  so  many  talents.  I  have 
heard  from  my  uncle  how  well  you  speak  in  public,  so  that  every 
one  is  sorry  when  you  leave  off,  and  how  clearly  you  can  exi^lain 
things.  And  you  care  that  justice  should  be  done  to  every  one. 
I  am  so  glad.     When  we  were  in  Piome,  I  thought  you  only  cared 
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for  poetry  and  art,  and  the  things  that  adorn  life  for  us  who  are 
well  oft".     But  now  I  know  you  think  about  the  rest  of  the  world." 

While  she  was  speaking  Dorothea  had  lost  her  personal  embar- 
rassment, and  had  become  like  her  former  self.  She  looked  at 
Will  with  a  direct  glance,  full  of  delighted  confidence. 

"You  approve  of  my  going  away  for  years,  then,  and  never 
coming  here  again  till  I  have  made  myself  of  some  mark  in  the 
world  i "  said  Will,  trying  hard  to  reconcile  the  utmost  pride  with 
the  utmost  effort  to  ggfe-^an  oxprotision  of  strong-feeling  from 
Dorothea. 

She^wa^  not  aware  how  long  it  was  before  she  answered.  She 
had  turned  her  head  and  was  looking  out  of  the  window  on  the 
rose-bushes,  which  seemed  to  have  in  them  the  summers  of  all  the 
years  when  Will  would  be  away.  ^Tljis_y;g^s  not  judicious  be- 
navjoar.  But  Dorothea  never  thought  of  studying  lierTlianners  : 
she  thought  only  of  bowing  to  a  sad  necessity  which  divided  her 
from  Will.  Those  first  words  of  his  about  his  intentions  had 
seemed  to  make  everything  clear  to  her :  he  knew,  she  supposed, 
all  about  Mr  Casaubon's  final  conduct  in  relation  to  him,  and  it 
had  come  to  him  with  the  same  sort  of  shock  as  to  hei-self.  He  had 
never  felt  more  than  friendship  for  her — had  never  had  anything 
in  his  mind  to  justify  what  she  felt  to  be  her  husbands  outrage  on 
the  feelings  of  both  :  and  that  friendship  he  still  felt.  Something 
which  may  be  called  an  inward  silent  sob  had  gone  on  in  Dorothea 
before  she  said  with  a  pure  voice,  just  trembling  in  the  last  words 
as  if  only  from  its  liquid  flexibility — 

"  Yes,  it  must  be  right  for  you  to  do  as  you  say.  I  shall  be  very 
happy  when  I  hear  that  you  have  made  your  value  felt.  But  you 
must  have  patience.     It  will  j^erhaps  l)e  a  long  while." 

Will  never  quite  knew  how  it  was  that  he  saved  himself  from 
falling  down  at  her  feet,  when  the  "  long  while  "  came  forth  with 
its  gentle  tremor.  He  used  to  say  that  the  horrible  hue  and  sur- 
face of  her  craj^e  dress  was  most  likely  the  sufficient  controlling 
force.     He  sat  still,  however,  and  onlv  said — 

"I  shall  never  hear  from  you.  And  jou  will  forget  all  about 
me." 

"  No,"  said  Dorothea,  "  I  shall  never  forget  you.  I  have  never 
forgotten  any  one  whom  I  once  knew.  ]\Iy  life  has  never  been 
crowded,  and  seems  not  likely  to  be  so.  And  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  space  for  memory  at  Lowick,  haven't  I  ? '"'     She  smiled. 

"  Good  God  ! "  Will  burst  out  passionately,  rising,  with  his  hat 
still  in  his  hand,  and  walking  away  to  a  marble  table,  where  he 
suddenly  turned  and  leaned  his  back  against  it.  The  blood  had 
mounted  to  his  face  and  neck,  and  he  looked  almo.st  angry.  It 
had  seemed  to  him  as  if  they  were  like  two  creatures  slowly  turn- 
ing to  marble  in  each  other's  presence,  while  their  hearts  were 
conscious  and  their  eyes  were  yearning.  But  there  was  no  help 
for  it.  It  should  never  be  true  of  him  that  in  this  meeting  to 
which  he  had  come  with  bitter  resolution  he  had  ended  by  a 
confession  which  might  be  interpreted  into  asking  for  her  fortune. 
Moreover,  it  was  actually  true  that  he  was  fearful  of  the  eflect 
which  such  confessions  might  have  uu  Dorothea  herself. 
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She  looked  at  him  from  that  distance  in  some  trouble,  imagining 
tliat  there  might  have  been  an  olience  in  her  Avords.  But  all  the 
while  there  was  a  current  of  thought  in  her  about  his  probable 
want  of  money,  and  the  impossibility  of  her  helping  him.  If  her 
uncle  had  been  at  home,  something  might  have  l^een  done  through 
him  !  It  was  this  preoccupation  with  the  hardship  of  Will's  want- 
ing money,  while  she  had  what  ought  to  have  been  his  share, 
Avhich  led  her  to  say,  seeing  that  he  remained  silent  and  looked 
away  from  her — 

"I  wonder  whether  you  would  like  to  have  that  miniature 
which  hangs  up-stairs — I  mean  that  beautiful  miniature  of  your 
grandmother.  I  think  it  is  not  right  for  me  to  keep  it,  if  you 
would  wish  to  have  it.     It  is  wonderfully  like  you." 

"You  are  very  good,"  said  Will,  irritably.  "No;  I  don't  mind 
about  it.  It  is  not  very  consoling  to  have  one's  own  likeness.  It 
would  be  more  consoling  if  others  wanted  to  have  it." 

"I  thouglit  you  would  like  to  cherish  her  memory — I  thought 

"  Dorothea  broke  oft"  an  instant,  her   imagination   suddenly 

Avarning  her  away  from  Aunt  Julia's  history — "you  would  surely 
like  to  have  the  miniature  as  a  family  memorial." 

"  Why  should  I  have  that,  when  1  have  nothing  else  !  A  man 
with  only  a  portmanteau  for  his  stowage  must  keep  his  memorials 
in  his  head." 

Will  spoke  at  random  :  he  was  merely  venting  his  jietulance  ; 
it  was  a  little  too  exasperating  to  have  his  grandmother's  portrait 
offered  him  at  that  moment.  But  to  Dorothea's  feeling  his  words 
had  a  peculiar  sting.  She  rose  and  said  with  a  touch  of  indigna- 
tion as  well  as  hauteur — 

"You  are  much  the  happier  of  us  two,  Mr  LadislaAv,  to  have 
nothing." 

Will  was  startled.  Whatever  the  words  might  be,  the  tone 
seemed  like  a  dismissal ;  and  quitting  his  leaning  posture,  he 
walked  a  little  way  towards  her.  Their  eyes  met,  but  with  a 
strange  questioning  gravity.  Something  w\as  keeping  their  minds 
aloof,  and  each  was  left  to  conjecture  what  w\as  in  the  other.  Will 
had  really  never  thought  of  himself  as  having  a  claim  of  inherit- 
ance on  the  property  wdiich  was  held  by  Dorothea,  and  would  have 
required  a  narrative  to  make  him  understand  her  present  feeling. 

"I  never  felt  it  a  misfortune  to  have  nothing  till  now,"  he  said. 
"  But  poverty  may  be  as  bad  as  leprosy,  if  it  divides  us  from  what 
we  most  care  for." 

The  words  cut  Dorothea  to  the  heart,  and  made  her  relent.  She 
answered  in  a  tone  of  sad  fellowshiji. 

"Sorrow  comes  in  so  many  ways.  Two  yeai's  ago  I  had  no 
notion  of  that — I  mean  of  the  unexpected  way  in  which  trouble 
comes,  and  ties  our  hands,  and  makes  us  silent  when  we  long  to 
speak.  I  used  to  despise  women  a  little  for  not  shaping  their  lives 
more,  and  doing  better  things.  I  was  very  fond  of  doing  as  I 
liked,  but  I  have  almost  given  it  up,"  she  ended,  smiling  j^layfully. 

"I  have  not  given  up  doing  as  I  like,  but  I  can  very  seldom  do 
it,"  said  Will.  He  was  standing  two  yards  from  her  with  his  mind 
full  of  contradictor  J'-  desires  and  resolves — desiring  some  unmistak- 
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a])\e  proof  that  she  loved  him,  and  yet  dreading  the  position  into 
which  such  a  proof  might  bring  him.  "  The  thing  one  most  longs 
for  may  be  surrounded  with  conditions  that  would  be  intolerable." 

At  this  moment  Pratt  entered  and  said,  "  Sir  James  Chettam  is 
in  the  library,  madam." 

"Ask  Sir  James  to  come  in  here,"  said  Dorothea,  immediately. 
It  was  as  if  the  same  electric  shock  had  passed  through  her  and 
Will.  Each  of  them  felt  proudly  resistant,  and  neither  looked  at 
the  othei',  while  they  aw^aited  Sir  James's  entrance. 

After  shaking  hands  with  Dorothea,  he  bowed  as  slightly  as 
possible  to  Ladislaw,  who  repaid  the  slightness  exactly,  and  then 
going  towards  Dorothea,  said — 

"  I  must  say  good-bye,  i\Irs  Casaubon ;  and  probably  for  a  long 
while." 

Dorothea  put  out  her  hand  and  said  her  good-bj'e  cordially. 
The  sense  that  Sir  James  w^as  depreciating  Will,  and  behaving 
rudely  to  him,  roused  her  resolution  and  dignity :  there  was  no 
touch  of  confusion  in  her  manner.  And  when  Will  had  left  the 
room,  she  looked  with  such  calm  self-possession  at  Sir  James,  say- 
ing, "  How  is  Celia  ? "  that  he  was  obliged  to  behave  as  if  nothing 
had  annoyed  him.  And  what  would  be  the  use  of  behaving  other- 
wise ?  Indeed,  Sir  James  shrank  with  so  much  dislike  from  the 
association  even  in  thought  of  Dorothea  with  Ladislaw  as  her 
possible  lover,  that  he  would  himself  have  wished  to  avoid  an 
outward  show  of  displeasure  which  would  have  recognised  the 
disagreeable  jDOSsibility.  If  any  one  had  asked  him  why  he  shrank 
in  that  way,  I  am  not  sure  that  he  would  at  tirst  have  said  any- 
thing fuller  or  moi'e  precise  than  "  that  Ladislaw  !  " — though  on 
reflection  he  might  have  urged  that  ]\Ir  Casaubon's  codicil,  bar- 
ring Dorothea's  marriage  with  Will,  except  under  a  penalty,  was 
enough  to  cast  unfitness  over  any  relation  at  all  between  them. 
His  avei'sion  was  all  the  stroi:iger  because  he  felt  himself  unable  to 
interfere. 

But  Sir  James  was  a  power  in  a  way  unguessed  by  himself. 
Entering  at  that  moment,  he  was  an  incorporation  of  the  strongest 
reasons  through  which  Will's  jjride  became  a  repellent  force,  keep- 
ing him  asunder  from  Dorothea. 


CHAPTER    LV. 

Hath  she  her  faults?    I  would  you  had  them  too. 
They  are  the  fruity  must  of  soundest  wine; 
Or  say,  they  are  regenerating  fire 
Such  as  hath  turned  the  dense  black  element 
Into  a  crystal  pathway  for  the  sun. 

If  youth  is  the  season  of  hope,  it  is  often  so  only  in  the  sense  that 
our  elders  are  hopeful  about  us  ;  for  no  age  is  so  apt  as  youth  to 
think  its  emotions,  partings,  and  resolves  are  the   last   of   their 
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nd.  Each  crisis  seems  final,  simply  because  it  is  new.  We  are 
id  that  the  oldest  inhabitants  in  Peru  do  not  cease  to  be  agitated 
■  the  earthquakes,  but  they  jarobably  see  beyond  each  shock,  and 
fleet  that  there  are  plenty  more  to  come. 

To  Dorothea,  still  in  that  time  of  youth  when  the  eyes  with 
eir  long  full  lashes  look  out  after  their  rain  of  tears  unsoiled 
d  unwearied  as  a  freshly -opened  passion-flower,  that  morning's 
,rting  with  Will  Ladislaw  seemed  to  be  the  close  of  their  personal 
lations.  He  was  going  away  into  the  distance  of  unknown  years, 
d  if  ever  he  came  back  he  would  be  another  man.  The  actual 
ite  of  his  mind— his  proud  resolve  to  give  the  lie  beforehand  to 
y  suspicion  that  he  would  play  the  needy  adventurer  seeking  a 
;h  woman — lay  quite  out  of  her  imagination,  and  she  had  in- 
rpreted  all  his  behaviour  easily  enough  by  her  supposition  that 
r  Casaubon's  codicil  seemed  to  him,  as  it  did  to  her,  a  gross  and 
uel  interdict  on  any  active  friendship  between  them.  Their 
lUng  delight  in  speaking  to  each  other,  and  saying  what  no  one  ' 
>e  would  care  to  hear,  was  for  ever  ended,  and  become  a  treasure 
the  past.  For  this  very  reason  she  dwelt  on  it  without  inward 
eck.  That  unique  happiness  too  was  dead,  and  in  its  shadowed 
ent  ch'amber  she  might  vent  the  passionate  grief  which  she  her- 
If  wondered  at.  For  the  first  time  she  took  down  the  miniature 
5m  the  wall  and  kept  it  before  her,  liking  to  blend  the  woman 
10  had  been  too  hardly  judged  with  the  grandson  whom  her  own  V A/0 
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art  and  judgment  defended.  Can  any  one  who  has  rejoiced  in 
jman's  tenderness  think  it  a  reproach  to  her  that  she  took  the 
tie  oval  picture  in  her  palm  and  made  a  bed  for  it  there,  and 
med  her  cheek  upon  it,  as  if  that  would  soothe  the  creatures 
do  had  sufiered  unjust  condemnation  ?  -8110  did  not  know  thon — 
at  it  was  Love  whcLhad-c^"-"^  ^^  ^^p''  l^r1^pf^y,  «.r  iu-a^dreajiJ^bf^foFe 
raking,  •with_tiifi^hues-<)f^aQaiiiig-4an,lLis  wings — ^that  it  was  Love 
whom  "she  was  sobbing  her  farewell  as  his  image  Avas  banished 
r  the  blameless  rigour  of  irresistible  day.  8he_  only  felt  that 
ere  was  something  irrevocably  amiss  and  lost  in  her  lot,  and 
)r  thoughts  about  the  future  were  the  more  readily  shapen 
to  resolve.  Ardent  souls,  ready  to  construct  their  coming 
^es,  are  apt  to  commit  themselves  to  the  fulfilment  of  their 
^■n  visions. 

One  day  that  she  went  to  Freshitt  to  fulfil  her  promise  of  stay- 
g  all  night  and  seeing  baby  washed,  Mrs  Cadwallader  came  to 
ne,  the  Rector  being  gone  on  a  fishing  excursion.  It  was  a  warm 
ening,  and  even  in  the  delightful  drawing-room,  where  the  fine 
d  turf  sloped  from  the  open  window  towards  a  lilied  pool  and 
ell-planted  mounds,  the  heat  was  enough  to  make  Celia  in  her 
hite  muslin  and  light  curls  reflect  with  pity  on  what  Dodo  must 
el  in  her  lilack  dress  and  close  cap.  But  this  was  not  until  some 
)isodes  with  baby  were  o\er,  and  had  left  her  mind  at  leisure, 
le  had  seated  herself  and  taken  up  a  fan  for  some  time  before  she 
id,  in  her  quiet  guttural — 

"  Dear  Dodo,  do  throw  off"  that  cap.     I  am  sure  your  dress  must 
ake  you  feel  ill." 
"  I  am  so  used  to  the  cap — it  has  become  a  sort  of  shell,"  said 
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Dorothea,  smiling.  "I  feel  rather  bare  and  exposed  when  it 
is  off." 

"  I  must  see  you  without  it ;  it  makes  us  all  warm,"  said  Celia, 
throwing  down  her  fan,  and  going  to  Dorothea.  It  was  a  pretty 
picture  to  see  this  little  lady  in  white  nmslin  unfastening  the 
widow's  cai?  from  her  more  majestic  sister,  and  tossing  it  on  to 
a  chair.  Just  as  the  coils  and  braids  of  dark -brown  hair  had  been 
set  free,  Sir  James  entered  the  room.  He  looked  at  the  released 
head,  and  said,  "  Ah  ! "  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction. 

"  It  Avas  I  who  did  it,  James,"  said  Celia.  "  Dodo  need  not  make 
such  a  slavery  of  her  mourning ;  she  need  not  wear  that  cap  any 
more  among  her  friends." 

"My  dear  Celia,"  said  Lady  Chettam,  "a  widow  must  wear  her 
mourning  at  least  a  year." 

"Not  if  she  marries  again  before  the  end  of  it,"  said  ]\lrs 
Cadwallader,  who  had  some  pleasure  in  startling  her  good  friend 
the  Dowager.  Sir  James  was  annoyed,  and  leaned  forward  to  play 
with  Celia's  jNIaltese  dog. 

"That  is  very  rare,  I  hope,"  said  Lady  Chettam,  in  a  tone 
intended  to  guard  against  sucli  events.  "No  friend  of  ours  ever 
committed  herself  in  that  way  except  ]Mrs  Beevor,  and  it  was  very 
jiainful  to  Lord  Grinsell  when  she  did  so.  Her  hrst  husband  was 
objectionable,  which  made  it  the  greater  wonder.  And  se\ei-ely  she 
was  punished  for  it.  They  said  Captain  Beevor  dragged  her  about 
by  the  hair,  and  held  up  loaded  pistols  at  her." 

"Oh,  if  she  took  the  wrong  man  !"  said  Mrs  Cadwallader,  who 
was  in  a  decidedly  wicked  mood.  "  JNIarriage  is  always  bad  then, 
first  or  second.  Priority  is  a  poor  recommendation  in  a  husband 
if  he  has  got  no  other.  I  would  rather  have  a  good  second  husband 
than  an  indiflerent  tii'st." 

"  ]My  dear,  your  clever  tongue  runs  away  with  you,"  said  Lady 
Chettam.  "  I  am  sure  you  would  be  the  last  woman  to  marry 
again  prematurely,  if  our  dear  Hector  were  taken  away." 

"  Oh,  I  make  no  vows ;  it  might  be  a  necessary  economy.  It  is 
lawful  to  marry  again,  I  suppose ;  else  we  might  as  well  be 
Hindoos  instead  of  Christians.  Of  course  if  a  Avoman  accei:)ts  the 
wrong  man,  she  must  take  the  consequences,  and  one  who  does  if 
tw^ice  over  deserves  her  fate.  But  if  she  can  marry  blood,  beauty, 
and  bravery — the  sooner  the  better." 

"I  think  the  subject  of  our  conversation  is  very  ill-chosen,"  said 
Sir  James,  with  a  look  of  disgust.     "  Suppose  we  change  it." 

"  Not  on  my  account.  Sir  James,"  said  Dorothea,  determined  not 
to  lose  the  oi3portunity  of  freeing  herself  from  certain  oblique 
references  to  excellent  matches.  "If  you  are  speaking  on  my 
behalf,  I  can  assure  you  that  no  question  can  be  more  indifierenf 
and  impersonal  to  me  than  second  marriage.  It  is  no  more  to  ine 
than  if  you  talked  of  women  going  fox-hunting  :  whether  it  is 
admirable  in  them  or  not,  I  shall  not  follow  them.  Pray  let  ^Irs 
Cadwallader  amuse  herself  on  that  subject  as  much  as  on  any 
other." 

"  My  dear  Mrs  Casaubon,"  said  Lady  Chettam,  in  her  stateliesf 
'^'^Yi  "  you  do  not,  I  hope,  think  there  was  any  allusion  to  you  in 
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ay  mentioning  Mrs  Beevor.  It  was  only  an  instance  that  occurred 
0  me.  She  was  step-daughter  to  Lord  Grinsell :  he  married  Mrs 
?everoy  for  his  second  wife.  There  could  be  no  possible  allusion 
0  you." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Celia.  "  Nobody  chose  the  subject ;  it  all  came 
lut  of  Dodo's  cap.  Mrs  Cadwallader  only  said  what  was  quite 
rue.     A  woman  could  not  be  married  in  a  widow's  cap,  James." 

"Hush,  my  dear!"  said  Mrs  Cadwallader.  "I  will  not  oflend 
gain.  I  will  not  even  refer  to  Dido  or  Zenobia.  Only  what  are 
ve  to  talk  about  ?  I,  for  my  part,  object  to  the  discussion  of 
iuman  Nature,  because  that  is  the  nature  of  rectors'  wives." 

Later  in  the  evening,  after  Mrs  Cadwallader  was  gone,  Celia  said 
irivately  to  Dorothea,  "  Really,  Dodo,  taking  your  cap  off  made 
ou  like  yourself  again  in  more  ways  than  one.  You  spoke  up  just 
s  you  used  to  do,  w^hen  anything  was  said  to  displease  you.     But 

could  hardly  make  out  whether  it  was  James  that  you  thought 
r'rong,  or  Mrs  Cadwallader." 

"  Neither,"  said  Dorothea.  "  James  spoke  out  of  delicacy  to  me, 
lUt  he  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  minded  what  Mrs  Cad- 
('allader  said.  I  should  only  mind  if  there  were  a  law  obliging  me 
0  take  an  J'  piece  of  blood  and  beauty  that  she  or  anybody  else 
ecommended." 

"  But  you  know,  Dodo,  if  you  ever  did  marry,  it  would  be  all  the 
etter  to  have  blood  and  beauty,"  said  Celia,  reflecting  that  Mr 
'asaubon  had  not  been  richly  endovved  with  those  gifts,  and  that 
t  would  be  well  to  caution  Dorothea  in  time. 

"  Don't  be  anxious,  Kitty  ;  I  have  quite  other  thoughts  about 
ly  life.  I  shall  never  marry  again,"  said  Dorothea,  touching  her 
ister's  chin,  and  looking  at  her  with  indulgent  affection.  Celia 
/as  nursing  her  baby,  and  Dorothea  had  come  to  say  good-night 
0  her. 

"Really — quite  ?"  said  Celia.  "Not  anybody  at  all — if  he  were 
ery  wonderful  indeed  ? " 

Dorothea  shook  her  head  slowly.  "  Not  anybody  at  all.  I  have 
elightful  plans.  I  should  like  to  take  a  great  deal  of  land,  and 
rain  it,  and  make  a  little  colony,  whei'e  everybody  should  work, 
nd  all  the  work  should  be  done  well.  I  should  know  every  one  of 
he  people  and  be  their  friend.  I  am  going  to  have  great  consulta- 
ions  with  Mr  Garth  ;  he  can  tell  me  almost  everything  I  want  to 
now." 

"  Then  you  ici/l  be  happy,  if  you  have  a  plan,  Dodo,"  said  Celia. 
Perhai^s  little  Arthur  will  like  plans  when  he  grows  up,  and  then 
e  can  help  you." 

Sir  James  was  informed  that  same  night  that  Dorothea  was 
eally  quite  set  against  marrying  anybody  at  all,  and  was  going  to 
ake  to  "  all  sorts  of  plans,"  just  like  what  she  used  to  have.  Sir 
allies  made  no  remark.  'To  his  secret  feeling  there  was  something 
epulsive  in  a  woman's  second  marriage,  and  no  match  would  pre- 
ent  him  from  feeling  it  a  sort  of  desecration  for  Dorothea.  He 
i^as  aware  that  the  world  would  regard  such  a  sentiment  as 
ireposterous,  especially  in  relation  to  a  woman  of  one-and-twenty ; 
he  practice  of  "the  world"  being  to  treat  of  a  young  widow's 
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second  marriage  as  certain  and  probably  near,  and  to  smile  with 
meaning  if  the  widow  acts  accordingly.  But  if  Dorothea  <\k\ 
choose  to  espouse  her  solitude,  he  felt  that  the  resolution  would 
well  become  her. 


CHAPTER    LVI. 

How  happy  is  lie  born  and  taught 
That  servetli  not  another's  will  ; 
Whose  armour  is  his  honest  thought 
And  simple  truth  his  only  skill ! 

This  man  is  freed  from  servile  bands 
Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall ; 
Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands  ; 
And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all." 

— Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

Dorothea's  confidence  in  Caleb  Garth's  knowledge,  which  had 
begun  on  her  hearing  that  he  approved  of  her  cottages,  had  grown 
fast  during  her  stay  at  Freshitt,  Sir  James  having  induced  her  to 
take  rides  over  the  two  estates  in  company  with  himself  and  Caleb, 
who  quite  returned  her  admiration,  and  told  his  wife  that  Mrs 
Casauboii  had  a  head  for  business  most  uncommon  in  a  woman. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  by  "business"  Caleb  never  meant 
money  transactions,  but  the  skilful  application  of  labour. 

"  Most  uncommon !  "  repeated  Caleb.  "  She  said  a  thing  I  often 
used  to  think  myself  when  I  was  a  lad  : — '  ]\Ir  Garth ^^  1  should  like 
to.  feel,  if  I  lived  to  be  old,  that  I  had  improved  a  great  piece  of 
land_ajidLJbiiiiiLa^gre^^  marry  good  cottages,  because  the  w-ork  is  of_ 
a  healthy_kind  while  it?  is  being  dune,  and  after  rt~ts-clone,  men  are 
the  .^^attei;  for  it.'  Those  were  the  very  words:  she^ees  into  things 
""Til  that  way.^'' 

"  But  womanly,  I  hope,"  said  Mrs  Garth,  half  suspecting  that  iirs 
Casaubon  might  not  hold  the  true  principle  of  subordination. 

"  Oh,  you  can't  think  ! "  said  Caleb,  shaking  his  head.  "  You 
would  like  to  hear  her  sjDeak,  Susan.  She  speaks  in  such  plain 
words,  and  a  voice  like  music.  Bless  me  !  it  reminds  me  of  bits  in 
the  'Messiah' — 'and  straightway  there  ajDjDeared  a  multitude  of 
the  heavenly  host,  praising  God  and  saying ; '  it  has  a  tone  with  it 
that  satisfies  your  ear." 

Caleb  was  very  fond  of  music,  and  when  he  could  aftbrd  it  went 
to  hear  an  oratorio  that  came  within  his  reach,  returning  from  it 
with  a  profound  reverence  for  this  mighty  structure  of  tones, 
which  made  him  sit  meditatively,  looking  on  the  floor  and  throw- 
ing much  unutterable  language  into  his  outstretched  hands. 

With  this  good  understanding  between  them,  it  was  natural 
that  Dorothea  asked  Mr  Garth  to  undertake  any  business  con- 
nected with  the  three  farms  and  the  numerous  tenements  attached 
to  Lowick  Manor  ;  indeed,  his  expectation  of  getting  work  for  two 
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vas  being  fast  fulfilled.  As  he  said,  "  Business  bi-eeds."  And  one 
brm  of  business  which  was  beginning  to  breed  just  then  was  the 
;onstruction  of  ..railways.  A  projected  line  was  to  run  through 
Liowick  parish  where  the  cattle  had  hitherto  grazed  in  a  peace 
nibroken  bj^  astonishment ;  and  thus  it  happened  that  the  infant 
itruggles  of  the  railway  system  entered  into  the  affairs  of  Caleb 
^arth,  and  determined  tlie  course  of  this  history  with  regard  to 
wo  persons  who  were  dear  to  him. 

The  submarine  railway  may  have  its  difficulties  ;  but  the  bed  of 
he  sea  is  not  divided  among  various  landed  proprietors  with 
;laims  for  damages  not  only  measurable  but  sentimental.  In  the 
lundred  to  which  Middlemarch  belonged  railways  were  as  exciting 
.  topic  as  the  Eeform  Bill  or  the  imminent  horrors  of  Cholera,  and 
hose  who  held  the  most  decided  views  on  the  subject  were  women 
,nd  landholders.  Women  both  old  and  young  regarded  travelling 
ly  steam  as  presumptuous  and  dangerous,  and  argued  against  it 
•y  saying  that  nothing  should  induce  them  to  get  into  a  railway 
arriage  ;  while  proprietors,  differing  from  each  other  in  their 
.rguments  as  much  as  Mr  Solomon  Featherstone  differed  from 
^ord  :Medlicote,  were  yet  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  in 
elling  land,  whether  to  the  Enemy  of  mankind  or  to  a  company 
bliged  to  purchase,  these  pernicious  agencies  must  be  made  to 
»ay  a  very  high  price  to  landowners  for  permission  to  injure 
(lankind. 

But  the  slower  wits,  such  as  .Air  Solomon  and  Airs  Waule,  who 
iOth  occupied  land  of  their  own,  took  a  long  time  to  arrive  at  this 
onclusion,  their  minds  halting  at  tlie  vivid  conception  of  what  it 
rould  be  to  cut  the  Big  Pasture  in  two,  and  turn  it  into  three- 
ornered  bits,  which  would  be  "  nohow "  ;  while  accommodation- 
iridges  and  high  payments  were  remote  and  incredible. 

"The  cows  will  all  cast  their  calves,  brother,"  said  Airs  Waule,  in 
^  tone  of  deep  melancholy,  "  if  the  railway  comes  across  the  Near 
)lose  ;  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  at  the  mare  too,  if  she  was  in  foal, 
t's  a  poor  tale  if  a  widow's  property  is  to  l)e  spaded  away,  and  the 
iw  say  nothing  to  it.  What's  to  hinder  'em  from  cutting  right 
nd  left  if  they  begin?     It's  well  known,  /  can't  light." 

"  The  best  way  would  be  to  say  notliing,  and  set  somebody  on  to 
end  'em  away  with  a  flea  in  their  ear,  when  they  came  spying  and 
measuring,"  said  Solomon.  "Folks  did  that  about  Bra.ssing,  by 
'hat  I  can  understand.  It's  all  a  pretence,  if  the  truth  was 
nown,  about  their  being  forced  to  take  one  way.  Let  'em  go 
utting  in  another  parish.  And  I  don't  believe  in  any  pay  to 
lake  amends  for  bringing  a  lot  of  ruffians  to  trample  your  crops, 
niere's  a  company's  pocket  ? " 

."Brother  Peter,  God  forgive  him,  got  money  out  of  a  company," 
lid  Airs  Waule.  "  But  that  was  for  the  manganese.  That  wasn't 
Dr  railways  to  blow  you  to  pieces  right  and  left." 

"Well,  there's  this  to  be  said,  Jane,"  Mr  Solomon  concluded, 
jwering  his  voice  in  a  cautious  manner—"  the  more  spokes  we  put 
1  their  wheel,  the  more  they'll  pay  us  to  let  'em  go  on,  if  they 
lust  come  whether  or  not." 

This  reasoning  of  Air  Solomon's  was  perhaps  less  thorough  than 
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he  imagined,  his  cunning  bearing  about  the  same  relation  to  th( 
course  of  railways  as  the  cunning  of  a  diplomatist  bears  to  th( 
general  chill  or  catarrh  of  the  solar  system.  But  he  set  aboul 
acting  on  his  views  in  a  thoroughly  dij^lomatic  manner,  by  stimu- 
lating suspicion.  His  side  of  Lowick  was  the  most  remote  iron 
the  village,  and  the  houses  of  the  labouring  people  were  either  lonf 
cottages  or  were  collected  in  a  hamlet  called  Frick,  where  a  water 
mill  and  some  stone-pits  made  a  little  centre  of  slow,  heavy 
shouldered  industry. 

In  the  absence  of  any  precise  idea  as  to  what  railways  were 
public  opinion  in  Frick  was  against  them  ;  for  the  human  mind  ir 
that  grassy  corner  had  not  the  proverbial  tendency  to  admire  th( 
unknown,  holding  rather  that  it  was  likely  to  be  against  the  pooi 
man,  and  that  suspicion  was  the  only  wise  attitude  with  regard  tc 
it.  Even  the  rumour  of  Reform  had  not  yet  excited  any  millennia 
expectations  in  Frick,  tliere  being  no  definite  promise  in  it,  as  o1 
gratuitous  grains  to  fatten  Hiram  Ford's  pig,  or  of  a  publican  al 
the  "  Weights  and  Scales  "  who  would  brew  beer  for  nothing,  or  ol 
an  offer  on  the  part  of  the  three  neighbouring  farmers  to  raise 
wages  during  winter.  And  without  distinct  good  of  this  kind  ir 
its  promises.  Reform  seemed  on  a  footing  with  the  bragging  o: 
pedlars,  which  was  a  hint  for  distrust  to  every  knowing  person 
The  men  of  Frick  were  not  ill-fed,  and  were  less  given  to  fanaticisn 
than  to  a  strong  muscular  suspicion  ;  less  inclined  to  believe  thai 
they  were  peculiarly  cared  for  by  heaven,  than  to  regard  heaver 
itself  as  rather  disposed  to  take  them  in — a  disposition  observable 
in  the  weather. 

Thus  the  mind  of  Frick  was  exactly  of  the  sort  for  Mr  Solomoi 
Featherstone  to  work  upon,  he  having  more  plenteous  ideas  of  th( 
same  order,  with  a  suspicion  of  heaven  and  earth  which  was  bettei 
fed  and  more  entirely  at  leisure.  Solomon  was  overseer  of  th( 
roads  at  that  time,  and  on  his  slow-paced  cob  often  took  his  round; 
by  Frick  to  look  at  the  workmen  getting  the  stones  there,  pausing 
with  a  mysterious  deliberation,  which  might  have  misled  you  int< 
supposing  that  he  had  some  other  reason  for  staying  than  the  men 
want  of  impulse  to  move.  After  looking  for  a  long  while  at  an^ 
work  that  was  going  on,  he  would  raise  his  eyes  a  little  and  look  a 
the  horizon  ;  hnally  he  would  shake  his  bridle,  touch  his  hors( 
with  the  whii3,  and  get  it  to  move  slowly  onward.  The  hour-hanc 
of  a  clock  was  quick  by  comparison  with  ^Ir  Solomon,  who  had  ai 
agreeable  sense  that  he  could  afford  to  be  slow.  He  was  in  thi 
habit  of  pausing  for  a  cautious,  vaguely-designing  chat  with  ever^ 
hedger  or  ditcher  on  his  way,  and  was  especially  willing  to  iistei 
even  to  news  which  he  had  heard  before,  feeling  himself  at  ai 
advantage  over  all  narrators  in  partially  disbelieving  them.  Out 
day,  however,  he  got  into  a  dialogue  with  Hiram  Ford,  a  waggoner 
in  which  he  himself  contributed  information.  He  wished  to  knov 
whether  Hiram  had  seen  fellows  with  staves  and  instrumenti 
spying  about :  they  called  tliemselves  railroad  people,  but  then 
was  no  telling  what  they  were  or  wdiat  they  meant  to  do.  Th( 
least  they  pretended  was  that  they  were  going  to  cut  Lowicl 
Parish  into  sixes  and  sevens. 
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"  Wliy,  there'll  be  no  stirrin'  from  one  pla-ace  to  another,"  said 
Iiram,  thnikmg  of  his  waggon  and  horses. 

"Xot  a  hit,"  said  Mr  Solomon.  "And  cutting  up  fine  land  such 
IS  this  parish  !  Let  'em  go  into  Tipton,  say  I.  But  there's  no 
:no\\ing  what  there  is  at  the  l)ottom  of  it.  traffick  is  what  they 
mt  for'ard  ;  but  it's  to  do  harm  to  the  land  and  the  poor  man  in 
he  long-run.' 

"Why,  they're  Lunnon  chaps,  I  reckon,"  said  Hiram,  who  had  a 
iim  notion  of  London  as  a  centre  of  hostility  to  the  country. 
^  "  Ay,  to  be  sure.  And  in  some  parts  against  Brassing,  by  what 
ve  heard  say,  the  folks  fell  on  'em  when  they  were  spying  and 
iroke  their  peep-holes  as  they  carry,  and  drove 'em  away,  so  as 
hey  knew  better  than  come  again." 

"It  war  good  foou,  I'd  be  bound,"  said  Hiram,  whose  fun  was 
luch  restricted  by  circumstances. 

"  Well,  I  wouldn't  meddle  with  'em  myself,"  said  Solomon.  "  But 
Dme  say  this  country's  seen  its  best  days,  and  the  sign  is  as  it's 
eiiig  overrun  with  these  fellows  trampling  right  and  left  and 
'anting  to  cut  it  up  into  railways  ;  and  all  for  the  big  traffic  to 
ft-allow  up  the  little,  so  as  there  shan't  be  a  team  left  on  the  land 
or  a  whip  to  crack."  ' 

"  ^''}  ^,''^^'KV'tt'^  ^^'^"1'  ^^^°"*  *^^^i^  ^^^^'^^^  ^^ore  they  bring  it  to  that, 
lough  said  Hiram,  while  Mr  Solomon,  shaking  his  bridle,  moved 
award. 

Nettle-seed  needs  no  digging.  The  ruin  of  this  country-side  by 
ulroads  was  discussed,  not  only  at  the  "Weights  and  Scales,"  but 
1  the  hay-tield,  where  the  muster  of  working  hands  gave  oppor- 
inities  for  talk  such  as  were  rarely  had  through  the  rural  year 

One  morning,  not  long  after  that  interview  between  Mr  Fare- 
rother  and  Mary  Garth,  in  which  she  confessed  to  him  her  feelino- 
»r  Ired  \  mcy,  it  happened  that  her  father  had  some  business 
hich  took  him  to  Yoddrell's  farm  in  the  direction  of  Frick  •  it 
as  to  measure  and  value  an  outlying  piece  of  land  belonging  to 
owick  3Ianor,  which  Caleb  expected  to  dispose  of  advantageously 
>r  Dorothea  (it  must  be  confessed  that  his  bias  was  towards  get- 
ng  the  best  possible  terms  from  railroad  companies).  He  put  up 
.s  gig  at  Yoddrell's.  and  in  walking  with  his  assistant  and 
easunng-cham  to  the  scene  of  his  work,  he  encountered  the 
1  ot  the  company's  agents,  who  were  adjusting  their  spirit- 
vel.  After  a  little  chat  he  left  them,  observing  that  by-and-by 
ley  would  reach  him  again  where  he  was  going  to  measure  It 
as  one  of  those  grey  mornings  after  light  rains,  which  become 
ilicious  about  twelve  o'clock,  when  the  clouds  part  a  little  and 
le  scent  ot  the  earth  is  sweet  along  the  lanes  and  by  the  hedge- 
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The  scent  would  have  been  sweeter  to  Fred  Vincy  who  was 
'ming  along  the  lanes  on  horseback,  if  his  mind  had  not  been 
arried  by  unsuccessful  eflbrts  to  imagine  what  he  was  to  do,  with 
s  father  on  one  side  expecting  him  straightway  to  enter  the 
lurch,  with  3lary  on  the  other  threatening  to  forsake  him  if  he 
cl  enter  it,  and  with  the  working-day  world  showing  no  eao-er 
sed  whatever  of  a  young  gentleman  without  capital  and  generally 

2  c  '^ 
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unskilled.  It  was  the  harder  to  Fred's  disposition  because  his 
father,  satisfied  that  he  was  no  longer  rebellious,  was  in  gooc 
humour  with  him,  and  had  sent  him  on  this  pleasant  ride  to  sec 
after  some  greyhounds.  Even  when  he  had  fixed  on  what  he 
.should  do,  there  Avould  he  the  task  of  telling  his  father.  But  il 
must  be  admitted  that  the  fixing,  which  had  to  come  first,  was  tlu 
more  difiicult  task  : — what  secular  avocation  on  earth  was  there 
for  a  young  man  (whose  friends  could  not  get  him  an  "  appoint 
ment")  which  was  at  once  gentlemanly,  lucrative,  and  to  be 
followed  without  special  knowledge  ?  Riding  along  the  lanes  bj 
Frick  in  this  mood,  and  slackening  his  pace  while  he  refiectec 
whether  he  should  venture  to  go  round  by  Lowick  Parsonage  tc 
call  on  Marj^,  he  could  see  over  the  hedges  from  one  field  t( 
another.  Suddenly  a  noise  roused  his  attention,  and  on  the  fai 
side  of  a  field  on  his  left  hand  he  could  see  six  or  seven  men  ir 
smock-frocks  with  hay-forks  in  their  hands  making  an  offensive 
approach  towards  the  four  railway  agents  who  were  facing  them 
while  Caleb  Garth  and  his  assistant  were  hastening  across  the  fielc 
to  join  the  threatened  group.  Fred,  delayed  a  few  moments  bj 
having  to  find  the  gate,  could  not  gallop  up  to  the  spot  before  the 
party  in  smock-frocks,  whose  work  of  turning  the  hay  had  nol 
been  too  pressing  after  swallowing  their  mid-day  beer,  were 
driving  the  men  in  coats  before  theni  with  their  hay-forks  ;  while 
Caleb  Garth's  assistant,  a  lad  of  seventeen,  who  had  snatched  uj 
the  spirit-level  at  Calelj's  order,  had  l)een  knocked  down  anc 
seemed  to  be  lying  helpless.  The  coated  men  had  the  advantage 
as  runners,  and  Fred  covered  their  retreat  by  getting  in  front  oi 
the  smock-frocks  and  charging  them  suddenly  enough  to  throA\ 
their  chase  into  confusion.  "What  do  you  confounded  fooli 
mean?"  shouted  Fred,  pursuing  the  divided  group  in  a  zigzag 
and  cutting  right  and  left  with  his  whip.  "  I'll  swear  to  every  one 
of  you  before  the  magistrate.  You've  knocked  the  lad  down  anc 
killed  him,  for  what  I  know.  You'll  every  one  of  you  be  hanged  a1 
the  next  assizes,  if  you  don't  mind,"  said  Fred,  who  afterwards 
laughed  heartily  as  he  remembered  his  own  phrases. 

The  labourers  had  been  driven  through  the  gateway  into  theii 
hay-field,  and  Fred  had  checked  his  horse,  when  Hiram  Ford 
observing  himself  at  a  safe  challenging  distance,  turned  back  anc 
shouted  a  defiance  which  he  did  not  know  to  be  Homeric. 

"  Yo're  a  coward,  yo  are.  Yo  git  off'  your  horse,  young  measter 
and  I'll  have  a  round  wi'  ye,  I  wuU.  Yo  daredn't  come  on  wi'oul 
your  hoss  an'  whiiJ.  I'd  soon  knock  the  breath  out  on  ye,  ] 
woulcl.'; 

"  Wait  a  minute,  and  I'll  come  back  presently,  and  have  a  rounc 
with  you  all  in  turn,  if  you  like,"  said  Fred,  who  felt  confidence  ir 
his  power  of  boxing  with  his  dearly-beloved  brethren.  But  jusi 
now  he  wanted  to  hasten  back  to  Caleb  and  the  prostrate 
youth. 

The  lad's  ankle  was  strained,  and  he  was  in  much  pain  from  it 
Imt  he  was  no  further  hurt,  and  Fred  placed  him  on  the  horse  thai 
he  might  ride  to  Yorldrell's  and  be  taken  care  of  there. 

"Let  them  put  the  horse  in  the  stable,  and  tell  the  surveyon 
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hey  can  come  back  for  their  traps,"  said  Fred.  "  The  ground  is 
lear  now." 

"No,  no,"  said  Caleb,  "here's  a  breakage.  They'll  have  to  give 
p  for  to-day,  and  it  will  be  as  well.  Here,  take  the  things  before 
ou  on  the  horse,  Tom.  They'll  see  you  coming,  and  they'll  turn 
ack. 

"  I'm  glad  I  happened  to  be  here  at  the  right  moment,  Mr 
farth,"  said  Fred,  as  Tom  rode  away.  "  No  knowing  what  might 
ave  happened  if  the  cavalry  had  nut  come  up  in  time." 

"  Ay,  ay,  it  was  lucky,"  said  Caleb,  speaking  rather  absently,  and 
joking  towards  the  spot  where  he  had  been  at  Avork  at  the 
loment  of  interruption.  "  But — deuce  take  it — this  is  what  comes 
f  men  being  fools — I'm  hindered  of  my  day's  work.  I  can't  get 
long  without  somebody  to  hel^D  me  with  the  measuring-chain, 
lowever  ! "  He  was  beginning  to  move  towards  the  spot  Avith  a 
)ok  of  vexation,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  Fred's  presence,  but 
uddenly  he  turned  round  and  said  quickly,  "What  have  you  got 
J  do  to-day,  young  fellow  ? " 

"Nothing,  Mr  Garth.  I'll  help  you  with  pleasure — can  I;*"  said 
'red,  with  a  sense  that  he  should  be  courting  ]\Iary  when  he  was 
eliding  her  father. 

"  Well,  you  mustn't  mind  stooping  and  getting  hot." 

"  I  don't  mind  anything.  Only  I  Avant  to  go  first  and  liaA'e  a 
3und  Avith  that  bulky  fellow  Avho  turned  to  challenge  me.  It 
'ould  be  a  good  lesson  for  him.     I  shall  not  be  fiA^e  minutes." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  said  Caleb,  Avith  his  most  peremjotory  intonation. 
I  shall  go  and  speak  to  the  men  myself.  It's  all  ignorance, 
omebody  has  been  telling  them  lies.  The  poor  fools  don't  know 
ny  better." 

"  I  shall  go  Avith  you,  then,"  said  Fred. 

"  No,  no  ;  stay  Avhere  you  are.  I  don't  Avant  your  young  blood, 
can  take  care  of  myself." 

Caleb  Avas  a  powerful  man  and  kneAv  little  of  any  fear  except 
fie  fear  of  hurting  others  and  the  fear  of  liaAdng  to  speechifj'. 
lut  he  felt  it  his  duty  at  this  moment  to  tr}'  and  give  a  little 
arangue.  There  Avas  a  striking  mixture  in  him — Avhich  came 
'om  his  haAdng  always  been  a  hard-Avorking  man  himself — of 
igorous  notions  aliout  Avorkmen  and  practical  indulgence  to- 
wards them.  To  do  a  good  day's  Avork  and  to  do  it  Avell,  he 
eld  to  be  part  of  their  Avelfare,  as  it  was  the  chief  part  of  his 
\vn  happiness;  but  he  had  a  strong  sense  of  fellowship  Avith  them, 
^'^hen  he  advanced  towards  the  laboui'ers  they  had  not  gone  to 
"^ork  again,  but  Avere  standing  in  that  form  of  rural  grouping 
'hich  consists  in  each  turning  a  shoulder  toAvards  the  other,  at 

distance  of  tAVO  or  three  yards.  They  looked  rather  sulkily  at 
!aleb,  Avho  Avalked  cjuickly  Avith  one  hand  in  his  pocket  and  the 
ther  thrust  betAveen  the  buttons  of  liis  Avaistcoat,  and  had  his 
veryday  mild  air  Avhen  he  paused  among  them. 

"  Why,  my  lads,  Iioav's  this '( "  he  began,  taking  as  usual  to  brief 
hrases,  AA'hicli  seemed  pregnant  to  himself,  because  he  had  many 
Koughts  lying  under  them,  like  the  abundant  roots  of  a  plant 
hat  just  manages  to  peep  above  the  Avater.     "  How  came  you  to 
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raake  such  a  mistake  as  this  ?  Somebody  has  been  telling  yoi 
lies.     You  thought  those  men  ui?  there  wanted  to  do  mischief." 

"  Aw  ! "  was  the  answer,  dropped  at  intervals  by  each  accordin| 
to  his  degree  of  unreadiness. 

"  Nonsense  !  No  such  thing  !  They're  looking  out  to  see  whicl 
way  the  railroad  is  to  take.  Now,  my  lads,  you  can't  hinder  th( 
railroad  :  it  will  be  made  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  And  if  yoi 
go  fighting  against  it,  you'll  get  yourselves  into  trouble.  The  lav 
gives  those  men  leave  to  come  here  on  the  land.  Tlie  owner  hai 
nothing  to  say  against  it,  and  if  you  meddle  with  tliem  you'll  ha\( 
to  do  with  the  constable  and  Justice  Blakesley,  and  with  the  liand 
cuffs  and  3Iiddlemarch  jail.  And  you  miglit  be  in  for  it  now,  i 
anybody  informed  against  you." 

Caleb  paused  here,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  orator  could  no' 
have  chosen  either  his  pause  or  his  images  better  for  the  occasion. 

"  But  come,  you  didn't  mean  any  harm.  Somebody  told  you  tin 
railroad  was  a  bad  thing.  That  was  a  lie.  It  may  do  a  bit  o 
harm  here  and  there,  to  this  and  to  that ;  and  so  does  the  sun  ii 
heaven.     But  the  railway's  a  good  thing." 

"Aw  !  good  for  the  big  folks  to  make  money  out  on,"  said  olc 
Timotliy  Cooper,  who  had  stayed  beliind  turning  his  hay  whilt 
the  others  had  been  gone  on  their  spree  ; — "  I'n  seen  lots  o'  thing! 
turn  np  sin'  I  war  a  young  un — the  war  an'  the  peace,  and  th( 
canells,  an'  the  oald  King  George,  an'  the  Regen',  an'  the  new  Kins 
George,  an'  the  new  un  as  has  got  a  new  ne-ame — an'  it's  been  al 
aloike  to  the  poor  mon.  What's  the  canells  been  t'  him  ?  The^'r 
brought  him  neyther  me-at  nor  be-acon,  nor  wage  to  lay  by,  if  h( 
didn't  save  it  wi'  clemmin'  his  own  inside.  Times  ha'  got  wussei 
for  him  sin'  I  war  a  young  un.  An'  so  it'll  be  wd'  the  railroads 
They'll  on'y  leave  the  poor  mon  furder  behind.  But  them  are  fool; 
as  meddle,  and  so  I  told  the  chaps  here.  This  is  the  big  folks'; 
world,  this  is.     But  yo're  for  tlie  big  folks,  Cluster  Garth,  yo  are." 

Timothy  was  a  wiry  old  labourer,  of  a  type  lingering  in  thos( 
times — who  had  liis  savings  in  a  stocking-foot,  lived  in  a  lorn 
cottage,  and  was  not  to  be  wrought  on  by  any  oratory,  having  af 
little  of  the  feudal  spirit,  and  believing  as  little,  as  if  he  had  nol 
been  totally  unacquainted  with  the  Age  of  Reason  and  the  Plights 
of  Man.  Caleb  was  in  a  difficulty  known  to  any  jDerson  attempt 
ing  in  dark  times  and  unassisted  by  miracle  to  reason  with  rustic; 
who  are  in  possession  of  an  undeniable  truth  which  they  kno\\ 
through  a  hard  process  of  feeling,  and  can  let  it  fall  like  a  giant's 
clul)  on  your  neatly  carved  argument  for  a  social  benefit  which 
they  do  not  feel.  Caleb  had  no  cant  at  connnand,  even  if  he  coulc 
have  chosen  to  use  it ;  and  he  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  al 
such  difficulties  in  no  other  way  than  by  doing  his  "business' 
faithfully.     He  answered — 

"  If  you  don't  think  well  of  me,  Tim,  never  mind  ;  that's  neithei 
here  nor  there  now.  Things  may  l)e  bad  for  the  poor  man — bac 
they  are ;  but  I  want  the  lads  here  not  to  do  what  will  make 
things  worse  for  themselves.  The  cattle  may  ha\e  a  heavy  load 
but  it  won't  help  'em  to  throw  it  over  iiito  the  roadside  pit,  when 
it's  partly  their  own  fodder." 
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"  We  "vvar  on'y  for  a  bit  o'  foon,"  said  Hiram,  wlio  was  Ijeginuing 
to  see  consequences.     "  TJiat  war  all  we  war  arter." 

"  Well,  promise  me  not  to  meddle  again,  and  I'll  see  that  nobody 
informs  against  you." 

"  I'n  ne'er  meddled,  an'  I'n  no  call  to  promise,"  said  Timothy. 

"  No,  but  the  rest.  Come,  I'm  as  hard  at  work  as  any  of  you 
to-day,  and  I  can't  .spare  much  time.  Say  you'll  be  quiet  without 
the  constable." 

"Aw,  we  wooant  meddle — they  may  do  as  they  loike  for  oos" — 
were  the  forms  in  which  Caleb  got  his  pledges  ;  and  then  he 
hastened  back  to  Fred,  who  had  followed  him,  and  watched  him 
in  the  gateway. 

They  went  to  work,  and  Fred  helped  vigorously.  His  spirits 
had  risen,  and  he  heartily  enjoyed  a  good  slip  in  the  moist  earth 
under  the  hedgerow,  which  soiled  his  perfect  summer  trousers. 
Was  it  his  successful  onset  which  had  elated  him,  or  the  satis- 
faction of  helping  Clary's  father  ?  Something  more.  The  accidents 
of  the  morning  had  helped  his  frustrated  imagination  to  shape  an 
employment  for  himself  which  liad  several  attractions.  I  am  not 
sure  that  certain  fibres  in  ]\lr  Garth's  mind  had  not  resumed  their 
old  vibration  towards  the  very  end  which  now  revealed  itself  to 
Fred.  For  the  elective  accident  is  but  the  touch  of  tire  where 
there  is  oil  and  tow ;  and  it  always  apjjeared  to  Fred  that  the 
railway  brought  the  needed  touch.  But  they  went  on  in  silence 
except  when  their  business  demanded  speech.  At  last,  when  they 
had  finished  and  were  walking  away,  i\Ir  Garth  said — 

"A  young  fellow  needn't  be  a  B.A.  to  do  this  sort  of  woi'k,  eh, 
Fred?" 

"  I  wish  I  had  taken  to  it  before  I  had  thought  of  being  a  B.A.," 
said  Fred.  He  jiaused  a  moment,  and  then  added,  more  hesitat- 
ingly, "  Do  you  think  I  am  too  old  to  learn  your  business,  Mr 
Garth?" 

"  ]\Iy  business  is  of  many  sorts,  my  boy,"  said  j\Ir  Ga  rth,  smiling. 
"A  good  deal  of  what  I  know  can  only  come  from  experience  :  you 
can't  learn  it  oti"  as  you  learn  things  out  of  a  book.  But  you  are 
young  enough  to  lay  a  foundation  yet."  Caleb  pronounced  the 
last  sentence  emphatically,  but  paused  in  some  uncertainty.  He 
liad  been  under  the  impression  lately  that  Fred  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  enter  the  Church. 

"  You  do  think  I  could  do  some  good  at  it,  if  I  were  to  try  ? " 
said  Fred,  more  eagerly. 

"  That  depends,"  said  Caleb,  turning  liis  head  on  one  side  and 
lowering  his  voice,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  felt  himself  to  be 
saying  something  deeply  religious.  "  You  must  be  sure  of  two 
things  :  you  must  love  your  work,  and  not  be  always  looking  over 
the  edge  of  it,  wanting  your  play  to  begin.  And  the  other  is,  you 
must  not  be  ashamed  of  your  work,  and  think  it  would  be  more 
honourable  to  you  to  be  doing  something  else.  You  must  have  a 
pride  in  your  own  work  and  in  learning  to  do  it  well,  and  not  be 
always  saying.  There's  this  and  there's  that — if  I  had  this  or  that 
to  do,  I  might  make  something  of  it.  No  matter  what  a  man  is — 
I  wouldn't  give  twopence  for  him" — here  Caleb's  mouth  looked 
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bitter,  and  lie  snapped  his  fingers— "  whether  he  was  the  prime 
minister  or  the  rick-thatcher,  if  he  didn't  do  well  what  he  under- 
took to  do." 

"  I  can  never  feel  that  I  should  do  that  in  being  a  clergyman," 
said  Fred,  meaning  to  take  a  step  in  argument. 

"  Then  let  it  alone,  my  boy,"  said  Caleb,  abruptly,  "  else  you'll 
never  be  easy.     Or,  if  you  are  easy,  you'll  be  a  poor  stick." 

"  That  is  very  nearly  what  i\Iary  thinks  about  it,"  said  Fred, 
colouring.  "  I  think  you  must  know  what  I  feel  for  ]Mary,  ]Mr 
Garth  :  I  hope  it  does  not  displease  you  that  I  have  always  loved 
her  better  than  any  one  else,  and  that  I  shall  never  love  any  one 
as  I  love  her." 

The  expression  of  Caleb's  face  was  visibly  softening  while  Fred 
spoke.     But  he  swung  his  head  with  a  solemn  slowness,  and  said — 

"  That  niakes  things  more  serious,  Fred,  if  you  want  to  take 
Clary's  happiness  into  your  keeping." 

"I  know  that,  ]\lr  Garth,"  said  Fred,  eagei'ly,  "and  I  would  do 
anything  for  her.  She  says  she  will  never  have  me  if  I  go  into  the 
Church  ;  and  I  shall  be  the  most  miserable  devil  in  the  world  if  I 
lose  all  hope  of  ]\Iary.  Heally,  if  I  could  get  some  other  i:)rofession, 
Ijusiness— anything  that  I  am  at  all  fit  for,  I  would  woi'k  hardj^ 
would  deserve  your  good  opinion.  I  should  like  to  have  to  do 
with  outdoor  things.  I  know  a  good  deal  about  land  and  cattle 
already.  I  used  to  believe,  you  know — though  you  will  think  me 
rather  foolish  for  it— that  I  should  have  land  of  my  own.  I  am 
sure  knowledge  of  that  sort  would  come  easily  to  me,  especially  if 
I  could  be  under  you  in  any  way." 

"  Softly,  my  boy,"  said  Caleb,  having  the  image  of  "  Susan " 
before  his  eyes.  "What  have  you  said  to  vour  father  about  all 
this?" 

"Nothing,  yet;  but  I  must  tell  him.  I  am  only  waiting  to 
know  what  I  can  do  instead  of  entering  the  Church.  I  am  very 
sorry  to  disappoint  him,  but  a  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  judge 
for  himself  when  he  is  four-and-twenty.  How  could  I  know  when 
I  was  fifteen,  what  it  would  be  right  for  me  to  do  now  ?  My  edu- 
cation was  a  mistake." 

"  But  hearken  to  this,  Fred,"  said  Caleb.  "  Are  you  sure  ^lary 
is  fond  of  you,  or  would  ever  have  you  ? " 

"I  asked  ^Ir  Farebrother  to  talk  to  her,  because  she  had  for- 
Indden  me — I  didn't  know  what  else  to  do,"  said  Fred,  ajjologeti- 
QaXly.  "And  he  says  that  I  have  every  reason  to  hope,  if  I  can 
put  myself  in  an  honourable  position — I  mean,  out  of  the  Church. 
I  daresay  you  think  it  unwarrantable  in  me,  Mr  Garth,  to  be 
troubling  you  and  obtruding  my  own  wishes  about  jMary,  before  I 
have  done  anything  at  all  for  myself.  Of  course  I  have  not  the 
least  claim — indeed,  I  have  already  a  debt  to  you  which  will  never 
be  discharged,  even  when  I  have  been  able  to  jDay  it  in  the  shape 
of  money." 

"  Yes,  my  boy,  j^ou  have  a  claim,"  said  Caleb,  with  much  feeling 
in  his  voice.  "  The  young  ones  have  always  a  claim  on  the  old  to 
help  them  forward.  I  was  young  myself  once  and  had  to  do  with- 
out much  help ;  but  help  would  have  been  welcome  to  me,  if  it 
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lad  lieeii  only  for  the  fi^llow-feeling's  sake.  Rut  I  must  consider. 
I'onie  to  me  to-morrow  at  the  office,  at  nine  o'clock.  At  the 
)ffice,  mind." 

Mr  Garth  would  take  no  important  step  without  consulting 
Hisan,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  before  he  reached  home  he 
lad  taken  his  resolution.  With  regard  to  a  large  number  of 
natters  about  which  other  men  are  decided  or  obstinate,  he  was 
he  most  easily  manageable  man  in  the  Avorld.  He  never  knew 
vhat  meat  he  would  choose,  and  if  Susan  had  said  that  they  ought 
,o  live  in  a  four-roomed  cottage,  in  order  to  save,  he  would  have 
;aid,  "Let  us  go,"  without  inquiring  into  details.  But  where 
Caleb's  feeling  and  judgment  strongly  pronounced,  he  was  a  ruler  ; 
uid  in  spite  of  his  mildness  and  timidity  in  reproving,  every  one 
iliout  him  knew  that  on  the  exceptional  occasions  when  he  chose, 
le  was  absolute.  He  never,  indeed,  chose  to  be  absolute  except 
)n  some  one  else's  behalf.  On  ninety -nine  points  Mrs  Garth 
lecided,  but  on  the  hundredth  she  was  often  aware  that  she 
vould  have  to  perform  the  singularly  difficult  task  of  carrying 
)ut  her  own  i^rinciple,  and  to  make  herself  subordinate. 

"  It  is  come  round  as  I  thought,  8usan,"  said  Caleb,  when  they 
(vere  seated  alone  in  the  evening.  He  liad  already  narrated  the 
idventure  which  had  brought  about  Fred's  sharing  in  his  work, 
out  had  kept  back  the  further  result.  "  The  children  are  fond  of 
jach  other — I  mean,  Fred  and  Mary." 

Mrs  Garth  laid  her  work  on  her  knee,  and  fixed  her  penetrating 
3yes  anxiously  on  her  husband. 

"After  we'd  done  our  work,  Fred  poured  it  all  out  to  me.  He 
:;an't  bear  to  be  a  clergyman,  and  ]\Iary  says  she  won't  have  him  if 
be  is  one ;  and  the  lad  would  like  to  be  under  me  and  give  his 
mind  to  business.  Ai\d  I've  determined  to  take  him  and  make  a 
man  of  him." 

"  Caleb  ! "  said  ■Mrs  Garth,  in  a  deep  contralto,  expressive  of 
resigned  astonishment. 

"It's  a  fine  thing  to  do,"  said  Mr  Garth,  settling  himself  firmly 
•igainst  the  back  of  his  chair,  and  grasping  the  elbows.  "  I  shall 
liave  trouble  with  him,  but  I  think  I  shall  carry  it  through.  The 
lad  loves  Mary,  and  a  true  love  for  a  good  woman  is  a  great  thing, 
Susan.     It  shapes  many  a  I'ough  fellow." 

"Has  j\Iary  spoken  to  you  on  the  subject?"  said  Mrs  Garth, 
secretly  a  little  hurt  that  she  had  to  he  informed  on  it  herself. 

"  Not  a  word.  I  asked  her  about  Fred  once ;  I  gave  her  a  bit 
of  a  warning.  But  she  assured  me  she  would  never  marry  an 
idle  self-indulgent  man — nothing  since.  But  it  seems  Fred  set  on 
Mr  Farebrother  to  talk  to  her,  because  she  had  forbidden  him  to 
speak  himself,  and  Mr  Farebrother  has  found  out  that  she  is  fond 
of  Fred,  but  says  he  must  not  be  a  clergyman.  Fred's  heart  is 
fixed  on  Mary,  that  I  can  see  :  it  gives  me  a  good  opinion  of  the 
lad — and  we  always  liked  him,  Susan." 

"  It  is  a  i)ity  for  Mary,  I  think,"  said  Mrs  Garth. 

"Why— a  pity?" 

"Because,  Caleb,  she  might  have  had  a  man  who  is  worth 
twenty  Fred  Vincy's." 
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"Ah?"  said  Caleb,  with  surprise. 

"  I  firmly  believe  that  Mr  Farebrother  is  attached  to  her,  anc 
meant  to  make  her  an  offer ;  but  of  course,  now  that  Fred  hai 
used  him  as  an  envoy,  there  is  an  end  to  that  better  prospect.' 
There  was  a  severe  iDrecision  in  3Irs  Garth's  utterance.  She  wa: 
vexed  and  disappointed,  but  she  was  bent  on  abstaining  fron 
useless  words. 

Caleb  was  silent  a  few  moments  under  a  conflict  of  feelings 
He  looked  at  the  floor  and  moved  his  head  and  hands  in  ac 
companiment  to  some  inward  argumentation.     At  last  he  said— 

"  That  would  have  made  me  very  proud  and  happy,  Susan,  anc 
I  should  have  been  glad  for  your  sake.  I've  always  felt  tliat  j'ou 
belongings  have  never  been  on  a  level  with  you.  But  you  tool 
me,  though  I  was  a  jDlain  man." 

"I  took  the  best  and  cleverest  man  I  had  ever  known,"  sai( 
Mrs  Garth,  convinced  that  she  would  never  have  loved  any  om 
who  came  short  of  that  mark. 

"Well,  i^erhaps  others  thought  you  might  have  done  bettei 
But  it  would  have  been  worse  for  me.  And  that  is  what  touche 
me  close  about  Fred.  The  lad  is  good  at  bottom,  and  cleve 
enough  to  do,  if  he's  put  in  the  right  way ;  and  he  loves  an< 
honours  my  daughter  beyond  anything,  and  she  has  given  hiri 
a  .sort  of  i^romise  according  to  what  he  turns  out.  I  say,  tha 
young  man's  soul  is  in  my  hand  ;  and  I'll  do  the  best  I  can  fo 
him,  so  help  me  God  !     It's  my  duty,  Susan." 

Mrs  Garth  was  not  given  to  tears,  but  there  was  a  large  oni 
rolling  down  her  face  before  her  husband  had  finished.  It  cam- 
from  the  pressure  of  various  feelings,  in  which  there  was  mucl 
aflection  and  some  vexation.  She  wiped  it  away  quicklj 
sayings 

"Few  men  besides  you  would  think  it  a  duty  to  add  to  thei 
anxieties  in  that  way,  Caleb." 

"That  signifies  nothing  —  what  other  men  would  think.  I'v 
got  a  clear  feeling  inside  me,  and  that  I  shall  follow  ;  and  I  hop 
your  heart  will  go  with  me,  Susan,  in  making  everything  as  ligh 
as  can  be  to  Mary,  poor  child." 

Caleb,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  looked  with  anxious  ajDjiea 
towards  Ins  wife.  She  rose  and  kissed  him,  saying,  "God  bles 
you,  Caleb  !     Our  children  have  a  good  father.' 

But  she  went  out  and  had  a  hearty  cry  to  make  up  for  the  sup 
pression  of  her  words.  She  felt  sure  that  her  husband's  conduc 
would  be  misunderstood,  and  about  Fred  she  was  rational  an( 
unhopeful.  Which  would  turn  out  to  have  the  more  foresigh 
in  it — her  rationality  or  Caleb's  ardent  generosity  ? 

When  Fred  went  to  the  otfice  the  next  morning,  there  was  i 
test  to  be  gone  through  which  lie  was  not  prepared  for. 

"Now  Fred,"  said  Caleb,  "you  will  have  some  desk -work, 
have  always  done  a  good  deal  of  writing  myself,  but  I  can't  d' 
without  help,  and  as  I  want  you  to  understand  the  accounts  an( 
get  the  values  into  your  head,  I  mean  to  do  without  anothe 
clerk.  So  you  must  buckle  to.  How  are  you  at  writing  an( 
arithmetic  1 " 
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Fred  folt  an  awkward  movement  of  the  heart ;  he  had  not 
thought  of  desk-work  ;  l)ut  he  was  in  a  resolute  mood,  and  not 
going  to  shrink.  "I'm  not  afraid  of  arithmetic,  jMr  Garth  :  it 
always  came  easily  to  me.     I  think  you  know  my  writing." 

"Let  us  see,"  said  Caleb,  taking  up  a  pen,  examining  it  carefully 
and  handing  it,  Avell  dipped,  to  Fred  with  a  sheet  of  ruled  paper. 
"Copy  me  a  line  or  two  of  that  valuation,  with  the  figures  at  the 
end." 

At  that  time  the  opinion  existed  that  it  was  beneath  a  gentle- 
man to  write  legibly,  or  with  a  hand  in  th.e  least  suitable  to  a 
clerk.  Fred  wrote  the  lines  demanded  in  a  hand  as  gentlemanly 
as  that  of  any  viscount  or  bisho])  of  the  day  :  the  vowels  were  all 
alike  and  the  consonants  only  distinguishal)le  as  turning  up  or 
down,  the  strokes  had  a  blotted  solidity  and  the  letters  disdained 
to  keep  the  line — in  short,  it  was  a  manuscript  of  that  venerable 
kind  easy  to  interjDret  when  you  know  beforehand  what  the 
writer  means. 

As  Caleb  looked  on,  his  visage  showed  a  growing  depression, 
but  when  Fred  handed  him  the  paper  he  gave  something  like  a 
snarl,  and  rapped  the  paper  passionately  with  the  back  of  his 
liand.     Bad  work  like  this  dispelled  all  Caleb's  mildness. 

"The  deuce  !"  he  exclaimed,  snarlingly.  "To  think  that  this  is 
a  country  where  a  man's  education  may  cost  hundreds  and  liun- 
clreds,  and  it  turns  you  out  this  ! "  Then  in  a  more  pathetic  tone, 
pusiiing  up  his  spectacles  and  looking  at  the  unfortunate  scril)e, 
"The  Lord  have  mercy  on  us,  Fred,  I  can't  put  up  with  this!" 

"  Wliat  can  I  do,  ]Mr  Garth  ?"  said  Fred,  whose  spirits  had  sunk 
very  low,  not  only  at  the  estimate  of  his  handwriting,  but  at  the 
vision  of  himself  as  liable  to  be  ranked  with  office-clerks. 

"  Do  ?  Why,  you  must  learn  to  form  your  letters  and  keep  the 
line.  What's  the  use  of  writing  at  all  if  nobody  can  understand 
it?"  asked  Caleb,  energetically,  quite  preoccupied  with  the  bad 
quality  of  the  work.  "  Is  there  so  little  business  in  the  world  that 
you  must  be  sending  puzzles  over  the  country '!  But  that's  the 
way  people  are  brought  up.  I  should  lose  no  end  of  time  with 
the  letters  some  peoj)le  send  me,  if  Susan  did  not  make  them 
out  for  me.  It's  disgusting."  Here  Caleb  tossed  the  paper  from 
him. 

Any  stranger  peeping  into  the  office  at  that  moment  might  have 
wondered  what  was  the  drama  between  the  indignant  man  of 
business,  and  the  fine-looking  young  fellow  whose  blond  com- 
plexion was  getting  I'ather  i)atchy  as  he  bit  his  lip  with  mortifica- 
tion. Fred  was  struggling  with  many  thoughts.  ]\Ir  Garth  had 
been  so  kind  and  encouraging  at  the  beginning  of  their  interview, 
that  gratitude  and  hopefulness  had  been  at  a  high  pitch,  and  the 
downfall  was  proportionate.  He  had  not  thought  of  desk-work — 
in  fact,  like  the  majority  of  j^oung  gentlemen,  he  wanted  an  occu- 
pation wiiich  sliould  be  free  from  disagreeables.  I  cannot  tell 
what  might  have  been  the  consequences  if  he  had  not  distinctly 
promised  himself  that  he  Avould  go  to  Lowick  to  see  ^Mary  and  tell 
her  that  he  was  engaged  to  work  under  her  father.  He  did  not 
like  to  disappoint  himself  there. 
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"  1  am  very  sorry,"  were  all  the  words  that  he  could  muster 
But  Mr  Garth  was  already  relenting. 

"  We  nmst  make  the  best  of  it,  Fred,"  he  began,  with  a  return  U 
his  usual  quiet  tone.  "  Every  man  can  learn  to  write.  I  taughi 
myself.  Go  at  it  with  a  will,  and  sit  up  at  night  if  the  day-tini( 
isn't  enough.  We'll  be  patient,  my  boy.  Galium  shall  go  on  witl 
the  books  for  a  bit,  while  you  are  learning.  Ikit  now  I  must  b( 
off,''  said  Caleb,  rising.  "You  must  let  your  father  know  oui 
agreement.  You'll  save  me  Callum's  salary,  you  know,  when  yoi 
can  write  ;  and  I  can  afford  to  give  you  eighty  pounds  for  the  hrs 
year,  and  more  after." 

When  Fred  made  the  necessary  disclosui'c  to  his  jiarents,  th( 
relative  effect  on  the  two  Avas  a  surprise  which  entered  ven 
deeply  into  his  memory.  He  went  straight  from  Mr  Garth  i 
office  to  the  warehouse,  rightly  feeling  that  the  most  respectfu 
way  in  which  he  could  behave  to  his  father  was  to  make  the  pain 
ful  communication  as  gravely  and  formally  as  possible.  Moreover 
the  decision  would  be  more  certainly  understood  to  be  final,  ii  th( 
interview  took  place  in  his  father's  gravest  hours,  which  wen 
always  those  spent  in  his  private  room  at  the  warehouse. 

Fred  entered  on  the  subject  directly,  and  declared  brieHy  wha 
he  had  done  and  was  resolved  to  do,  expressing  at  the  end  lii 
regret  that  he  should  be  the  cause  of  disappointment  to  his  father 
and  taking  the  blame  on  his  own  deficiencies.  The  regret  wa 
genuine,  and  inspired  Fred  with  strong,  simple  words. 

Mr  Vincy  listened  in  profound  surprise  without  uttering  evei 
an  exclamation,  a  silence  which  in  his  impatient  temperament  wa 
a  sign  of  unusual  emotion.  He  had  not  been  in  good  spirits  abou 
trade  that  morning,  and  the  slight  bitterness  in  his  lips  gre^v 
intense  as  he  listened.  AYhen  Fred  had  ended,  there  was  a  pausi 
of  nearly  a  minute,  during  which  Mr  Vincy  replaced  a  book  in  hi 
desk  and  turned  the  key  emphatically.  Then  he  looked  at  his  soi 
steadily,  and  said — 

"So  you've  made  up  your  mind  at  last,  sir?" 

"Yes,  father." 

"  Very  well  ;  stick  to  it.  I've  no  more  to  say.  You've  throM'i 
away  your  education,  and  gone  down  a  step  in  life,  when  I  ha< 
given  you  the  means  of  rising,  that's  all." 

"I  am  very  sorry  that  we  difter,  father.  I  think  I  can  be  (juiti 
as  miach  of  a  gentleman  at  the  work  I  have  undertaken,  as  if  I  ha( 
been  a  curate.  But  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  wishing  to  do  t\v 
best  for  me." 

"Very  well ;  I  have  no  more  to  saj'.  I  wash  my  hands  of  you 
I  only  hope,  when  you  have  a  son  of  yovir  own  he  will  make  i 
better  return  for  the  pains  you  spend  on  him." 

This  was  very  cutting  to  Fred.  His  father  was  using  tha 
unfair  advantage  jiossessed  by  us  all  when  we  are  in  a  pathetii 
situation  and  see  our  own  jjast  as  if  it  were  simply  jDart  of  thi 
pathos.  In  reality,  Mr  Vincy's  wishes  about  his  son  had  liad  ; 
great  deal  of  pride,  inconsiderateness,  and  egoistic  folly  in  them 
But  still  the  disappointed  father  held  a  strong  lever ;  and  Free 
felt  as  if  he  were  being  banished  with  a  malediction. 
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"I  hope  you  will  not  oltject  to  my  reniaining  at  liome,  sir?"  he 
lid,  after  rising  to  go  ;  "I  shall  have  a  sutticient  salary  to  pay  for 
ly  board,  as  of  course  I  should  wish  to  do." 

"  Board,  be  hanged  ! "  said  Mr  Vincy,  recovering  himself  in  his 
isgust  at  the  notion  that  Fred's  keep  would  be  missed  at  his 
ible.  "  Of  course  your  mother  will  want  you  to  stay.  But  I 
lall  keep  no  horse  for  you,  you  understand  ;  and  you  will  pay 
Dur  own  tailor.  Yovi  Avill  do  with  a  suit  or  two  less,  I  fancy, 
hen  you  have  to  pay  for  'em." 

Fred  lingered  ;  there  was  still  something  to  be  said.  At  last  it 
ime. 

"I  hope  you  will  shake  hands  with  me,  father,  and  forgive  me 
le  vexation  I  have  caused  you." 

Mr  Vincy  from  his  chair  threw  a  quick  glance  upward  at  his 
>n,  who  had  advanced  near  to  him,  and  then  ga\'o  his  hand, 
lying  hurriedly,  "Yes,  yes,  let  us  say  no  more." 
Fred  went  through  much  more  narrative  and  explanation  with 
is  mother,  but  she  was  inconsolable,  having  before  her  eyes  what 
?rhaps  her  husband  had  never  thought  of,  the  certainty  that 
red  would  marry  Mary  Garth,  that  her  life  Avould  henceforth 
3  spoiled  by  a  perpetual  infusion  of  Garths  and  their  ways,  and 
lat  her  darling  boy,  with  his  beautiful  face  and  stylish  air 
lieyond  anyl)ody  else's  son  in  Middlemarch,"  would  be  sure  to 
?t  like  that  family  in  plainness  of  appearance  and  carelessness 
)out  his  clothes.  To  her  it  seemed  that  tliere  was  a  Garth  con- 
)iracy  to  get  possession  of  the  desirable  Fred,  but  she  dared  not 
ilarge  on  this  opinion,  because  a  slight  hint  of  it  had  made  him 
fly  out "  at  her  as  he  had  never  done  before.  Her  temper  was 
lo  sweet  for  her  to  show  any  anger  ;  Ijut  she  felt  that  her  happi- 
:\ss  had  received  a  bruise,  and  for  several  days  merely  to  look  at 
red  made  her  cry  a  little  as  if  he  weve  the  subject  of  some  bale- 
il  prophecy.  Perhaps  she  was  slower  to  recover  her  usual  cheer- 
iluess  because  Fred  had  warned  her  that  she  must  not  reopen  the 
ire  question  with  his  fatlier,  who  had  accepted  his  decision  and 
rgiven  him.  If  her  husband  had  been  vehement  against  Fred, 
le  would  have  been  urged  into  defence  of  her  darling.  It  was 
le  end  of  the  fourth  day  when  Mr  Vincy  said  to  her — 
"  Come,  Lucy,  my  dear,  don't  be  so  down-hearted.  You  always 
ive  spoiled  the  boy,  and  you  must  go  on  spoiling  him." 
"  Nothing  ever  did  cut  me  so  before,  Vincy,"  said  the  wife,  ner 
ir  throat  and  chin  beginning  to  tremble  again,  "  only  his  illness." 
"  Pooh,  pooh,  never  mind  !  We  must  expect  to  have  trouble 
ith  our  children.  Don't  make  it  worse  by  letting  me  see  you  out 
:  spirits." 

"Well,  I  won't,"  said  Mrs  Vincy,  roused  by  this  appeal  and 
Ijusting  herself  with  a  little  shake  as  of  a  bird  which  lays 
)wn  its  ruffled  plumage. 

"  It  won't  do  to  begin  making  a  fuss  al)0ut  one,"  said  Mr  Vincy, 
ishing  to  combine  a  little  grumbling  with  domestic  cheerfulness. 
There's  Rosamond  as  well  as  Fred." 

"  Yes,  poor  thing.  I'm  sure  I  felt  for  her  being  disappointed  of 
3r  baby  ;  but  she  got  over  it  nicely." 
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"  Baby,  pooh  !  I  can  see  Lydgate  is  making  a  mess  of  1 
practice,  and  getting  into  debt  too,  l>y  what  I  liear.  I  shs 
have  llosamond  coming  to  me  with  a  pretty  tale  one  of  the 
days.  But  they'll  get  no  money  from  me,  I  know.  Let  } 
family  help  him.  I  never  did  like  that  marriage.  But  it's  : 
use  talking.  Bing  the  bell  for  lemons,  and  don't  look  dull  ai 
more,  Lucy.     I'll  drive  you  and  Louisa  to  Riverston  to-morrov 


CHAPTER   LVIL 

Ttiity  numbered  .scarce  eight  summers  when  a  name 

Rose  on  their  souls  and  stirred  such  motions  there 
As  thrill  the  buds  and  shape  their  hidden  frame 

At  penetration  of  the  quiiikening  air  : 
His  name  who  told  of  lojal  Bvan  Dhu, 

Of  quaint  Bradwardiue,  and  Viuh  Ian  Vor, 
Making  the  liitle  world  their  childhood  knew 

Large  with  a  land  of  mountain,  lake,  and  scaur, 
And  larger  yet  with  wonder,  love,  belief 

Toward  Walter  Scott,  who  living  far  away 
Seut  them  this  wealth  of  joy  and  noble  giief. 

The  book  and  they  must  X'art,  but  day  by  day, 
In  lines  that  thwart  like  j)ortly  spiders  ran, 
They  wrote  the  tale,  from  TuUy  Veolan. 

The  evening  that  Fred  Yincj'^  walked  to  Lowick  Parsonage  ( 
had  begun  to  see  that  this  was  a  world  in  which  even  a  spirit 

J/^oung  man  must  sometimes  walk  for  want  of  a  horse  to  cai 
lim)  he  set  out  at  five  o'clock  and  called  on  Mrs  Garth  l)y  t 
way,  wishing  to  assure  himself  that  she  accepted  their  new  : 
lations  willingly. 

He  found  the  family  group,  dogs  and  cats  included,  under  t 
great  apple-tree  in  the  orchard.  It  was  a  festivnl  with  Mrs  Gar 
for  her  eldest  son,  Christy,  her  peculiar  joy  aiid  j^ride,  had  coi 
home  for  a  short  holiday — Christy,  who  held  it  the  most  desiral 
thing  in  the  world  to  be  a  tutor,  to  study  all  literatures  and  b( 
regenerate  Porson,  and  who  was  an  incorporate  criticism  on  pc 
Fred,  a  sort  of  object-lesson  given  to  him  by  the  educatioi 
mother.  Christy  himself,  a  square  -  browed,  broad  -  shoulder 
masculine  edition  of  his  mother  not  much  higher  than  Fre 
shoulder  —  which  made  it  the  harder  that  he  should  be  h( 
superior — was  always  as  simple  as  possible,  and  thought  no  mc 
of  Fred's  disinclination  to  scholarship  than  of  a  giraffe's,  wishi 
that  he  himself  were  more  of  the  same  height.  He  was  lying 
the  ground  now  bv  his  mother's  chair,  with  his  straw-hat  laid  f 
over  his  eyes,  while  Jim  on  the  other  side  was  reading  aloud  fn 
that  beloved  writer  who  has  made  a  chief  part  in  the  happiness 
many  young  lives.  The  volume  was  '  Ivanhoe,'  and  Jim  was 
the  great  archery  scene  at  the  tournament,  but  suffered  mu 
interruption  from  Ben,  who  had  fetched  his  own  old  bow  a 
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■rows,  and  was  making  himself  dreadfully  disagreeable,  Letty 
lought,  by  begging  all  present  to  observe  his  random  shots, 
hich  no  one  wished  to  do  except  Brownie,  the  active-minded  but 
'obably  shallow  mongrel,  while  the  grizzled  Newfoundland  lying 
,  the  sun  looked  on  with  the  dull-eyed  neutrality  of  extreme  old 
re.  Letty  herself,  showing  as  to  her  mouth  and  pinafore  some 
ight  signs  that  she  had  been  assisting  at  the  gathering  of  the 
lerries  which  stood  in  a  coral -heap  on  the  tea-tal»le,  was  now 
lated  on  the  gi'ass,  listening  open-eyed  to  the  reading. 

But  the  centre  of  interest  was  changed  for  all  by  the  arrival  of 
red  Vincy.  When,  seating  himself  on  a  garden -stool,  he  said 
lat  he  was  on  his  way  to  Lowick  Parsonage,  Ben,  who  had  thrown 
)wn  his  bow,  and  snatched  up  a  reluctant  half-grown  kitten  in- 
ead,  strode  across  Fred's  outstretched  leg,  and  said  "  Take  me  ! " 

"  Oh,  and  me  too,"  said  Letty. 

"  You  can't  keep  up  with  Fred  and  me,"  said  Ben. 

"Yes,  I  can.  jNIother,  please  say  that  I  am  to  go,"  urged  Letty, 
hose  life  was  much  checkered  by  resistance  to  her  depreciation 
5  a  girl. 

"/shall  stay  with  Christy,"  observed  Jim;  as  much  as  to  say 
lat  he  had  the  advantage  of  those  simpletons  ;  whereupon  Letty 
lit  her  hand  up  to  her  head  and  looked  with  jealous  indecision 
■om  the  one  to  the  other. 

"  Let  us  all  go  and  see  Mary,"  said  Christy,  opening  his  arms. 

"  No,  my  dear  child,  we  must  not  go  in  a  swarm  to  the  parson- 
2;e.  And  that  old  Glasgow  suit  of  youi^s  would  never  do.  Be- 
des,  your  father  will  come  home.  We  must  let  Fred  go  alone. 
[e  can  tell  Mary  that  you  ai-e  here,  and  she  will  come  back 
)-morrow." 

Christy  glanced  at  his  own  threadbare  knees,  and  then  at  Fred's 
eautiful  white  trousers.  Certainly  Fred's  tailoring  suggested 
le  advantages  of  an  English  university,  and  he  had  a  graceful 
ay  even  of  looking  warm  and  of  pushing  his  hair  back  with  his 
andkerchief. 

"Children,  run  away,"  .said  ^frs  Garth;  "it  is  too  warm  to 
ang  about  your  friends.  Take  your  brother  and  show  him  the 
ibljits." 

The  eldest  understood,  and  led  off  the  children  immediately, 
'red  felt  that  jNIrs  (jJarth  wished  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
lying  anything  he  had  to  say,  but  he  could  only  begin  by 
bserving — 

"  How  glad  you  must  be  to  have  Christy  here  ! " 

"Yes  ;  he  has  come  sooner  than  I  expected.  He  got  down  from 
he  coach  at  nine  o'clock,  just  after  his  father  went  out.  I  am 
)nging  for  Caleb  to  come  and  hear  what  wonderful  progress 
Ihristy  is  making.  He  has  paid  his  expenses  for  the  last  year 
y  giving  lessons,  carrying  on  hard  study  at  the  same  time.  He 
opes  soon  to  get  a  private  tutorship  and  go  abroad." 

"  He  is  a  great  fellow,"  said  Fred,  to  whom  these  cheerful  truths 
ad  a  medicinal  taste,  "and  no  trouble  to  anybody."  After  a 
light  pause,  he  added,  "  But  I  fear  you  will  think  that  I  am  going 
0  be  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  ]\L'  Garth." 
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"  Caleb  likes  taking  trouble  :  he  is  one  of  those  men  who  ahva 
do  more  than  any  one  would  have  thought  of  asking  them  to  d( 
answered  ^Irs  Garth.  She  was  knitting,  and  could  either  look 
Fred  or  not,  as  she  chose — always  an  advantage  when  one  is  be 
on  loading  speech  with  salutary  meaning  ;  and  though  Mr3  Gar 
intended  to  be  duly  reserved,  she  did  wish  to  say  something  th 
Fred  might  be  the  better  for. 

"  I  know  you  think  me  very  undeserving,  Mrs  Garth,  and  wi 
good  reason,"  said  Fred,  his  spirit  rising  a  little  at  the  percepti( 
of  something  like  a  disposition  to  lecture  him.  "  I  hapjDen  to  ha 
behaved  just  the  worst  to  the  people  I  can't  help  wishing  for  t 
most  from.  But  while  two  men  like  Mr  Garth  and  ]\Ir  Fai 
brother  have  not  given  me  up,  I  don't  see  why  I  should  gi 
myself  up."  Fred  thought  it  might  be  well  to  suggest  the 
masculine  examples  to  Mrs  Garth. 

"Assuredly,"  said  she,  with  gathering  emphasis.  "A  youi 
man  for  whom  two  such  elders  had  devoted  themselves  wou 
indeed  be  culpable  if  he  threw  himself  away  and  made  thf 
sacrifices  vain." 

Fred  wondered  a  little  at  this  strong  language,  but  only  sai 
"  I  hope  it  will  not  be  so  with  me,  i\Irs  Garth,  since  I  have  sob 
encouragement  to  believe  that  I  may  win  ]\Iary.  Mr  Garth  h 
told  you  about  that  ?  You  were  not  surprised,  I  daresay  ? "  Fn 
ended,  innocently  referring  only  to  his  own  love  as  jjrobab 
evident  enough. 

"  Not  surprised  that  Mary  has  given  you  encouragement  ? "  r 
turned  Mrs  Garth,  who  thought  it  would  be  well  for  Fred  to  1 
more  alive  to  the  fact  that  ]\Iary's  friends  could  not  possiblj^  ha' 
Avished  this  beforehand,  whatever  the  Vincys  might  suppos 
"Yes,  I  confess  I  was  surjDrised." 

"  She  never  did  give  me  any — not  the  least  in  the  world,  when 
talked  to  her  myself,"  said  Fred,  eager  to  vindicate  Mary.     "  B 
when  I  asked  ^Ir  Farebrother  to  speak  for  me,  she  allowed  him 
tell  me  there  was  a  hope." 

The  power  of  admonition  which  had  begun  to  stir  in  ]Mrs  Gar 
had  not  yet  discharged  itself.  It  was  a  little  too  jDrovoking  ev( 
for  her  self-control  that  this  blooming  youngster  sliould  tlouri; 
on  the  disaj^pointments  of  sadder  and  wiser  people — making 
meal  of  a  nightingale  and  never  knowing  it — and  that  all  t] 
while  his  family  should  suppose  that  hers  was  in  eager  need 
this  si3rig  ;  and  her  vexation  had  fermented  the  more  active 
because  of  its  total  repression  towards  her  husband.  Exemplai 
wives  will  sometimes  find  scapegoats  in  this  way.  She  now  sa 
with  energetic  decision,  "  You  made  a  great  mistake,  Fred,  in  as 
ing  Mr  Farebrother  to  speak  for  you." 

"  Did  I  ? "  said  Fred,  reddening  instantaneously.  He  w; 
alarmed,  but  at  a  loss  to  know  what  Mrs  Garth  meant,  ar 
added,  in  an  apologetic  tone,  "  Mr  Farebrother  has  always  be( 
such  a  friend  of  ours  ;  and  ^lary,  I  knew,  would  listen  to  hi 
gravely  ;  and  he  took  it  on  himself  quite  readily." 

"Yes,  young  people  are  usually  blind  to  everything  but  the 
own  wishes,  and   seldom   imagine   how   much   those  wishes  co 
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:,liers,"  said  Mrs  Garth.  She  did  not  mean  to  go  beyond  this 
ihitary  general  doctrine,  and  threw  her  indignation  into  a  need- 
ss  unwinding  of  her  worsted,  knitting  her  brow  at  it  with  a 
[•and  air. 

"  I  cannot  conceive  how  it  could  be  any  pain  to  Mr  Fare- 
rotlier,"  said  Fred,  who  nevertheless  felt  that  surjorising  con- 
iptions  were  beginning  to  form  tlunnselves. 

"  Precisely  ;  you  cannot  conceive,"  said  Mrs  Garth,  cutting  her 
ords  as  neatly  as  possible. 

For  a  moment  Fred  looked  at  the  horizon  with  a  dismayed 
ixiety,  and  then  turning  with  a  quick  movement  said  almost 
larply — 

"  ]Jo  you  mean  to  say,  Mrs  Garth,  that  Mr  Farel^rother  is  in  love 
ith  ,Mary  ? " 

"And  if  it  were  so,  Fred,  I  think  you  are  the  last  person  who 
aglit  to  be  sui'prised,"  returned  Mrs  Garth,  laying  her  knitting 
3wn  beside  her  and  folding  her  arms.  It  was  an  unwonted  sign 
:  emotion  in  her  that  she  should  put  her  work  out  of  her  hands. 
1  fact  her  feelings  were  divided  between  the  satisfaction  of  giving 
red  his  discipline  and  the  sense  of  having  gone  a  little  too  far. 
red  took  his  hat  and  stick  and  rose  quickly. 

"  Then  you  think  I  am  standing  in  his  way,  and  in  Mary's  too  ? " 
e  said,  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  demand  an  answer. 

]\[rs  Garth  could  not  sjjeak  immediately.  She  had  brought  her- 
;lf  into  the  unpleasant  position  of  being  called  on  to  say  what  she 
;ally  felt,  yet  what  she  knew  there  were  strong  reasons  for 
)ncealing.  And  to  her  the  consciousness  of  having  exceeded  in 
ords  was  peculiarly  mortifying.  Besides,  Fred  had  given  out 
nexpected  electricity,  and  he  now  added,  "Mr  Garth  seemed 
leased  that  Mary  should  be  attached  to  me.  He  could  not  have 
nown  anything  of  this." 

^Irs  Garth  felt  a  severe  twinge  at  this  mention  of  her  husband, 
16  fear  that  Caleb  might  think  her  in  the  wrong  not  being  easily 
idurable.  She  answered,  wanting  to  check  vmintended  con- 
iquences — 

"  I  spoke  from  inference  only.  I  am  not  aware  that  ^lary  knows 
nything  of  the  matter." 

But  she  hesitated  to  beg  that  he  would  keep  entire  silence  on  a 
abject  which  she  had  herself  unnecessarily  mentioned,  not  being 
sed  to  stoop  in  that  way  ;  and  while  she  was  hesitating  there  was 
Iready  a  rush  of  unintended  consequences  under  the  aj^j^le-tree 
liei-e  the  tea-things  stood.  Ben,  bouncing  across  the  grass  with 
irownie  at  his  heels,  and  seeing  the  kitten  dragging  the  knitting 
y  a  lengthening  line  of  wool,  shouted  and  clapped  his  hands  ; 
irownie  barked,  the  kitte-n,  desperate,  jumped  on  the  tea-table  and 
pset  the  milk,  then  jumped  down  again  and  swept  half  the 
berries  with  it ;  and  Ben,  snatching  up  the  half-knitted  sock-top, 
tted  it  over  the  kitten's  head  as  a  new  source  of  madness,  while 
letty  arriving  cried  out  to  her  mother  against  this  cruelty — it  was 

history  as  full  of  sensation  as  "This  is  the  house  that  Jack  built." 
Irs  (4arth  was  obliged  to  interfere,  the  other  young  ones  came  up 
ud  the  tete-d-tete  with  Fred  was  ended.     He  got  away  as  soon  as 
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he  could,  and  ^Irs  Gai-th  could  only  imply  some  retractation  of  her 
severity  by  saying  "God  bless  you"  when  she  shook  hands  vith 
him. 

She  was  unpleasantly  conscious  that  she  had  been  on  the  xevge 
of  speaking  as  "  one  of  the  foolish  women  speaketh  "- — telling  tirst 
and  enti-eating  silence  after.  But  she  had  not  entreated  silence, 
and  to  prevent  Caleb's  blame  she  determined  to  blame  herself  and 
confess  all  to  liim  that  very  night.  It  was  curious  what  an  awful 
triljunal  tlie  mild  Caleb's  was  to  her,  whenever  he  set  it  up.  But 
she  meant  to  point  out  to  him  that  the  revelation  might  do  Fred 
Vincy  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Xo  doubt  it  was  having  a  sti'ong  effect  on  him  as  he  walked  to 
Lowick.  Fred's  light  hopeful  nature  had  perhaps  never  had  so 
much  of  a  bruise  as  from  this  suggestion  that  if  he  had  been  out  of 
the  way  ]\Iary  might  have  made  a  thoroughly  good  match.  Also 
he  was  piqued  that  he  had  been  what  he  called  such  a  stupid  lout 
as  to  ask  that  intervention  from  !Mr  Farebrother.  But  it  was  not 
in  a  lover's  nature^it  was  not  in  Fred's,  that  the  new  anxiety 
raised  about  Clary's  feeling  should  not  surmount  every  other. 
Notwithstanding  his  trust  in  ^Ir  Farebrother's  generosity,  not- 
withstanding what  ^lary  had  said  to  him,  Fred  could  not  help 
feeling  that  he  had  a  rival:  it  was  a  new  consciousness,  and  he 
objected  to  it  extremely,  not  Vjeing  in  the  least  ready  to  give  up 
jMary  for  her  good,  being  ready  ratlier  to  tight  for  her  with  any 
man  whatsoever.  But  the  fighting  with  ■Mr  Farebrother  must  be 
of  a  metaphorical  kind,  which  was  much  more  difficult  to  Fred  than 
the  muscular.  Certainly  this  exjjerience  was  a  discipline  for  Fred 
hardly  less  sharp  than  his  disappointment  about  his  uncle's  will. 
The  iron  had  not  entered  into  his  soul,  but  he  had  begun  to 
imagine  what  the  sliarp  edge  would  be.  It  did  not  once  occur  to 
Fred  that  ^Irs  (iarth  might  be  mistaken  about  Mr  Farebrotlier, 
but  he  suspected  that  she  might  be  wrong  about  !Mary.  !Mary  had 
been  staying  at  the  parsonage  lately,  and  her  mother  might  know 
very  little  of  what  had  been  passhig  in  her  mind. 

He  did  not  feel  easier  when  he  found  her  looking  cheerful  with  the 
three  ladies  in  the  drawing-room.  They  were  in  animated  discus- 
sion on  souie  subject  which  was  dropped  when  he  entered,  and  ^lary 
was  copying  the  labels  from  a  heap  of  shallow  cabinet  drawers, 
in  a  minute  handwriting  which  she  was  skilled  in.  Mr  Fare- 
brother  was  somewhere  in  the  village,  and  the  three  ladies  knew 
nothing  of  Fred's  peculiar  relation  to  ^lary  :  it  was  impossible  for 
either  of  them  to  propose  that  they  should  walk  round  the  garden, 
and  Fred  predicted  to  himself  that  he  should  have  to  go  away 
without  saying  a  word  to  her  in  private.  He  told  her  first  of 
Christy's  arrival  and  tlien  of  his  own  engagement  with  her 
father ;  and  he  was  comforted  by  seeing  that  this  latter  news 
touched  her  keenly.  She  said  hurriedly,  "I  am  so  glad,"  and 
then  bent  over  her  writing  to  hinder  any  one  from  noticing 
her  face.  But  here  was  a  subject  which  Mrs  Farebrother  could 
not  let  pass. 

"  You  don't  mean,  my  dear  Miss  Garth,  that  you  are  glad  to  hear 
of  a  young  man  giving  up  the  Church  for  whicli  he  was  educated  : 
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you  only  mean  that  things  being  so,  you  are  glad  that  he  should  be 
under  an  excellent  man  like  your  father." 

"No  really,  Mrs  Farebrother,  I  am  glad  of  both,  I  fear,"  said 
Mary,  cleverly  gettmg  rid  of  one  rebellious  tear.  "  I  have  a  dread- 
fully secular  mind.  I  never  liked  any  clergyman  except  the  Vicar 
ot^Wakeheld  and  Mr  Farebrother." 

"Now  why,  ray  dear?"  said  Mrs  Farebrother,  pausing  on  her 
large  wooden  kmttmg-needles  and  looking  at  Mary.  "  You  have 
always  a  good  reason  for  your  opinions,  but  this  astonishes  me. 
Dt  course  I  put  out  of  the  question  those  who  preach  new  doctrine 
But  why  should  you  dislike  clergymen?" 

"  Oh  dear,"  said  ]Mary,  her  face  breaking  into  merriment  as  she 
seemed  to  consider  a  moment,  "  I  don't  like  their  neckcloths." 

"Why,  you  don't  like  Camden's,  then,"  said  Miss  Winifred  in 
some  anxiety.  ' 

"Yes,  I  do,"  said  Mary.  "I  don't  like  the  other  clergymen's 
leckcloths,  because  it  is  they  who  wear  them." 

"  How  very  puzzling  ! "  said  Miss  Noble,  feeling  that  her  own 
ntellect  was  probably  deficient. 

"  My  dear,  you  are  joking.  You  would  have  better  reasons  than 
ihese  tor  slighting  so  respectable  a  class  of  men,"  said  Mrs  Fare- 
jrother,  majestically. 

"  i\Iiss  Garth  has  such  severe  notions  of  what  people  should  be 
-hat  it  IS  difficult  to  satisfy  her,"  said  Fred. 

"Well,  I  am  glad  at  least  that  she  makes  an  exception  in  favour 
)t  my  son,    said  the  old  lady. 

Alary  was  wondering  at  Fred's  piqued  tone,  when  Mr  Fare- 
)rotJier  came  m  and  had  to  hear  the  news  about  the  engagement 
imler  Mr  Garth.  At  the  end  he  said  with  quiet  satisfaction, 
1  hat  IS  right ;  and  then  bent  to  look  at  Mary's  labels  and  praise 
ler  handwriting.  Fred  felt  horribly  jealous— was  glad,  of  course, 
hat  Mr  J^arebrother  was  so  estimal)le,  but  wished  that  he  had 
•een  ugly  and  fat  as  men  at  forty  sometimes  are.  It  was  clear 
i;hat  the  end  would  be,  since  Mary  openly  placed  Farebrother 
^ove  everybody',  and  these  women  were  all  evidently  encouraging 
he  atiair.  He  was  feeling  sure  that  he  should  have  no  chance  of 
peaking  to  Mary,  when  Mr  Farebrother  said— 

"Fred,  help  me  to  carry  these  drawers  back  into  my  study 
-you  have  never  seen  my  fine  new  study.  Pray  come  too.  Miss 
larth.  1  want  you  to  see  a  stupendous  spider  I  found  this 
lormng. 

Mary  at  once  saw  the  Vicar's  intention.  He  had  never  since  the 
lemorable  evening  deviated  from  his  old  pastoral  kindness  towards 
er,  ami  her  momentary  wonder  and  doubt  had  quite  gone  to  sleep 
lary  was  accustomed  to  think  rather  rigorously  of  what  was 
Tollable,  and  if  a  belief  flattered  her  vanity  she  felt  warned  to 
ismiss  it  as  ridiculous,  having  early  had  much  exercise  in  such 
ismissals.  It  was  as  she  had  foreseen  :  when  Fred  had  been 
sked  to  admire  the  fittings  of  the  study,  and  she  had  been  asked 
a^admire  the  spider,  Mr  Farebrother  said— 

'  Wait  here  a  minute  or  two.  I  am  going  to  look  out  an  engrav- 
ig  which  Fred  is  tall  enough  to  hang  for  me.     I  shall  be  back  in  a 

2d 
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few  minutes."     Aiid  then  he  went  out.     Nevertheless,  tlie  fin 
word  Fred  said  to  ^lary  was — 

"  It  is  of  no  use,  whatever  I  do,  Mary.  You  are  sure  to  marr 
Farebrother  at  last."     There  was  some  rage  in  his  tone. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Fred  ? "  Mary  exclaimed  indignanth 
blushing  deeply,  and  surprised  out  of  all  her  readiness  in  ve\)h 

"  It  is  imijossilale  that  you  should  not  see  it  all  clearly  enough- 
you  who  see  everything." 

"I  onlj''  see  that  you  are  behaving  very  ill,  Fred,  in  speakin 
so  of  Mr  Farebrother  aftei-  he  has  pleaded  your  cause  in  ever 
way.     How  can  you  have  taken  up  such  an  idea  ? " 

Fred  was  rather  deep,  in  spite  of  his  irritation.  If  ]\Iary  ha 
really  been  unsuspicious,  there  was  no  good  in  telling  her  wha 
Mrs  Garth  had  said. 

"  It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,"  he  replied.  "  "Wlien  yo 
are  continually  seeing  a  man  who  beats  me  in  everythi)ig,  an 
whom  you  set  up  above  everybody,  I  can  have  no  fair  chance, 

"You  are  very  ungrateful,  Fred,"  said  Mary.  "I  wish  I  ha 
never  told  Mr  Farebrother  that  I  cared  for  you  in  the  least." 

"  No,  I  am  not  ungrateful ;  I  should  be  the  hajDpiest  fellow  i 
the  world  if  it  were  not  for  this.     I  told  your  father  everythins 
and  he  was  very  kind  ;   he  treated  me  as  if  I  were  his  son. 
could  go  at  the  woi'k  with  a  will,  writing  and  everything,  if  i 
were  not  for  this." 

"  For  this  ?  for  what  ? "  said  ^lary,  imagining  now  that  som( 
thing  specific  must  have  been  said  or  done. 

"This  dreadful  certainty  that  I  shall  be  bowled  out  by  Fan 
brother."     ]\Iary  was  appeased  by  her  inclination  to  laugh. 

"Fred,"  she  said,  peeping  round  to  catch  his  ej^es,  which  wer 
sulkily  turned  away  from  her,  "  you  are  too  delightfully  ridiculoui 
If  you  were  not  such  a  charming  simpleton,  what  a  temptatio 
this  would  be  to  play  the  wicked  coquette,  and  let  you  suppos 
that  somebody  besides  you  has  made  love  to  me." 

"Do  you  really  like  me  best,  Mary?"  said  Fred,  turning  eye 
full  of  affection  on  her,  and  trying  to  take  her  hand. 

"  I  don't  like  you  at  all  at  this  moment,"  said  ^lary,  retreating 
and  putting  her  hands  behind  her.  "  I  only  said  that  no  mortK 
ever  made  love  to  me  besides  you.  And  that  is  no  argument  tha 
a  very  wise  man  ever  will,"  she  ended,  merrily. 

"I  wish  you  would  tell  me  that  you  could  not  jjossibly  eve 
think  of  him,"  said  Fred. 

"  Never  dare  to  mention  this  any  more  to  me,  Fred,"  said  !Marj 
getting  serious  again.  "I  don't  know  whether  it  is  more  stupi 
or  ungenerous  in  you  not  to  see  that  ^Ir  Farebi-other  has  left  u 
together  on  purpose  that  we  might  speak  freely.  I  am  disaj 
pointed  that  you  should  be  so  blind  to  his  delicate  feeling." 

There  was  no  time  to  say  any  more  before  ^Ir  Farebrothe 
came  back  with  the  engraving  ;  and  Fred  had  to  return  to  th 
drawing-room  still  with  a  jealous  dread  in  his  heart,  but  yet  wit 
comforting  arguments  from  ^Mary's  words  and  manner.  The  resul 
of  the  conversation  was  on  the  whole  more  painful  to  Mary  :  in 
eN'itably  her  attention  had  taken  a  new  attitude,  and  she  saw  th 
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)ossibility  of  new  interpretations.  She  was  in  a  position  in  which 
he  seemed  to  herself  to  be  slighting  ]\Ir  Farebrother,  and  this,  in 
elation  to  a  man  who  is  much  honoured,  is  always  dangerous  to 
he  tirmness  of  a  gi'ateful  woman.  To  have  a  reason  for  going 
lome  the  next  day  was  a  relief,  for  IVIary  earnestly  desii*ed  to 
)e  always  clear  that  she  loved  Fred  best.  When  a  tender  atl'ec- 
ion  has  lieen  storing  itself  in  us  through  many  of  ovir  years, 
he  idea  that  we  could  accept  any  exchange  for  it  seems  to  be 
t  cheapening  of  our  lives.  And  we  can  set  a  watch  over  our 
ift'ections  and  our  constancy  as  we  can  over  other  treasures. 

"  Fred  has  lost  all  his  other  expectations  ;  he  must  keep  this," 
^ary  said  to  herself,  with  a  smile  curling  her  lips.  It  was  im- 
)ossible  to  help  fleeting  visions  of  another  kind — new  dignities 
md  an  acknowledged  value  of  which  she  had  often  felt  the 
ibsence.  But  these  things  with  Fred  outside  them,  Fred  forsaken 
md  looking  sad  for  the  want  of  her,  could  never  tempt  her 
leliberate  thought. 


CHAPTER    LVIII. 


"  For  there  can  live  no  hatred  in  thine  eye, 
Therefore  in  that  I  cannot  know  thy  change: 
In  raany's  looks  the  false  heart's  history 
Is  writ  in  moods  and  frowns  and  wrinkles  strange ; 
But  Heaven  in  thy  creation  did  decree 
That  in  thy  face  sweet  love  should  ever  dwell ; 
Whate'er  thy  thoughts  or  thy  heart's  workings  be, 
Thy  looks  should  nothing  thence  but  sweetness  tell." 

— Shakespeare  :  Sonnets. 

\.T  the  time  when  Mr  Vincy  uttered  that  presentiment  about 
Rosamond,  she  herself  had  never  had  the  idea  that  she  should 
)e  driven  to  make  the  sort  of  appeal  which  he  foresaw.  8he 
lad  not  yet  had  any  anxiety  about  ways  and  means,  although  her 
lomestic  life  had  been  expensive  as  well  as  eventful.  Her  baby 
lad  been  born  prematurely,  and  all  the  embroidered  robes  and 
;aps  had  to  be  laid  by  in  clarkness.  This  misfortune  was  attrib- 
ited  entirely  to  her  having  persisted  in  going  out  on  horseback 
)ne  day  when  her  husband  had  desired  her  not  to  do  so ;  but  it 
nust  not  be  supposed  that  she  had  shown  temper  on  the  occasion, 
)r  rudely  told  him  that  she  would  do  as  she  liked. 

What  led  her  particularly  to  desire  horse-exercise  was  a  visit 
'rom  Captain  Lydgate,  the  baronet's  third  son,  who,  I  am  sorry 
;o  say,  was  detested  by  our  Tertius  of  that  name  as  a  vapid  fop 
'  parting  his  hair  from  brow  to  nape  in  a  despicable  fashion " 
not  followed  by  Tertius  himself),  and  showing  an  ignorant  security 
;hat  he  knew  the  pro^oer  thing  to  say  on  every  topic.  Lydgate 
nwardly  cursed  his  own  folly  that  he  had  drawn  down  this  visit 
3y  consenting  to  go  to  his  uncle's  on  the  wedding-tour,  and  he 
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made  himself  rather  disagreeable  to  Rosamond  by  saying  so  ii 
private.  For  to  Rosamond  this  visit  was  a  source  of  unprece 
dented  but  gracefully  concealed  exultation.  8he  was  so  intensel; 
conscious  of  having  a  cousin  who  was  a  bai'onet's  son  staying  i: 
the  house,  that  she  imagined  the  knowledge  of  what  was  imiDJiei 
by  his  pi-esence  to  be  diffused  through  all  other  minds  ;  and  whei 
she  introduced  Captain  Lydgate  to  lier  guests,  she  had  a  j^lacii 
sense  that  his  rank  jaenetrated  them  as  if  it  had  been  an  odoui 
The  satisfaction  was  enough  for  the  time  to  melt  away  som 
disappointment  in  the  conditions  of  marriage  with  a  medica 
man  even  of  good  birth  :  it  seemed  now  that  her  marriage  wa 
visibly  as  well  as  ideally  floating  her  above  the  Middlemarcl 
level,  and  the  future  looked  bright  with  letters  and  visits  t 
and  from  Quallingham,  and  vague  advancement  in  consequenc 
for  Tertius.  Especially  as,  probably  at  the  Captain's  suggestior 
his  married  sister,  Mrs  Mengan,  had  come  with  her  maid,  am 
stayed  two  nights  on  her  way  from  town.  Hence  it  was  clearl; 
worth  while  for  Rosamond  to  take  pains  with  her  music  an( 
the  careful  selection  of  her  lace. 

As  to  Cajotain  Lydgate  himself,  his  low  brow,  liis  aquiline  nos 
bent  on  one  side,  and  his  rather  heavy  utterance,  might  hav 
been  disadvantageous  in  any  young  gentleman  who  had  not 
military  bearing  and  mustache  to  give  him  what  is  doated  oi 
by  some  flower-like  blond  heads  as  "  style."  He  had,  moreovei 
that  sort  of  high-breeding  which  consists  in  being  free  from  th 
petty  solicitudes  of  middle -class  gentility,  and  he  was  a  grea 
critic  of  feminine  charms.  Rosamond  delighted  in  his  admira 
tion  now  even  more  than  she  had  done  at  Quallingham,  ajid  h 
found  it  easy  to  spend  several  hours  of  the  day  in  flirting  witl 
her.  The  visit  altogether  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  larks  h 
had  ever  had,  not  the  less  so  perhajDs  because  he  suspected  tha 
his  queer  cousin  Tertius  wished  him  away  :  though  Lydgate,  whi 
would  rather  (hyperbolically  speaking)  have  died  than  have  faile( 
in  polite  hospitality,  suppressed  his  dislike,  and  only  pretende( 
generally  not  to  hear  what  the  gallant  officer  said,  consigninj 
the  task  of  answering  him  to  Rosamond.  For  he  was  not  at  al 
a  jealous  husband,  and  preferred  leaving  a  feather-headed  younj 
gentleman  alone  with  his  wife  to  bearing  him  company. 

"  I  wish  you  would  talk  more  to  the  Captain  at  dinner,  Tertius, 
said  Rosamond,  one  evening  when  the  important  guest  was  gom 
to  Loamford  to  see  some  brother  officers  stationed  there.  "Yoi 
really  look  so  absent  sometimes — you  seem  to  be  seeing  througl 
his  head  into  something  behind  it,  instead  of  looking  at  him." 

"My  dear  Rosy,  you  don't  exjiect  me  to  talk  much  to  sucli  i 
conceited  ass  as  that,  I  hope,"  said  Lydgate,  brusquely.  "If  hi 
got  his  head  broken,  I  might  look  at  it  with  interest,  no 
before." 

"  I  cannot  conceive  why  you  should  speak  of  your  cousin  S( 
contemptuously,"  said  Rosamond,  her  fingers  moving  at  her  worl 
while  she  spoke  with  a  mild  gravity  which  had  a  touch  of  disdaii 
in  it. 

"Ask  Ladislaw  if  he  doesn't  think  your  Captain  the  greates 
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bore  lie  ever  met  Avith.  Ladislaw  has  almost  forsaken  the  liouse 
since  he  came." 

Rosamond  thought  she  knew  perfectly  well  why  Mr  Ladislaw 
disliked  the  Captain  :  he  was  jealous,  and  she  liked  his  being 
jealous. 

"It  is  impossible  to  say  what  will  suit  eccentric  persons,"  she 
answered,  "but  in  my  opinion  Cajotain  Lydgate  is  a  thorough 
gentleman,  and  I  think  you  ought  not,  out  of  respect  to  Sir 
Godwin,  to  treat  him  with  neglect." 

"No,  dear  ;  but  we  have  had  dinners  for  him.  And  he  comes  in 
and  goes  out  as  he  likes.     He  doesn't  want  me." 

"Still,  when  he  is  in  the  room,  you  might  show  him  more 
attention.  He  may  not  be  a  phaniix  of  cleverness  in  your  sense  ; 
his  profession  is  different ;  but  it  would  be  all  the  better  for  you 
to  talk  a  little  on  his  sulijects.  /  think  his  conversation  is  quite 
agreeable.     And  he  is  anything  but  an  unprincipled  man." 

"The  fact  is,  you  would  wish  me  to  be  a  little  more  like  him, 
Eosy,"  said  Lydgate,  in  a  sort  of  resigned  murmur,  with  a  smile 
which  was  not  exactly  tender,  and  certainly  not  merry.  Rosa- 
mond was  silent  and  did  not  smile  again  ;  but  the  lovely  curves  of 
her  face  looked  good-teinpered  enough  without  smiling. 

Those  words  of  Lydgate's  were  like  a  sad  milestone  marking 
how  far  he  had  travelled  from  his  old  dreamland,  in  which  Rosa- 
mond Vincy  appeared  to  be  that  j^erfect  piece  of  womanhood  who 
would  I'everence  her  husband's  mind  after  the  fashion  of  an 
accomplished  mermaid,  using  her  comb  and  looking-glass  and 
singing  her  song  for  the  relaxation  of  his  adored  wisdom  alone. 
He  had  begun  to  distinguish  between  that  imagined  adoration  and 
the  attraction  towards  a  man's  talent  because  it  gives  him  prestige, 
and  is  like  an  order  in  his  button-hole  or  an  Honourable  before  his 
name. 

It  might  liave  been  sujiposed  that  Rosamond  had  travelled  too, 
since  she  had  found  the  pointless  conversation  of  INIr  Ned  Plymdale 
perfectly  weai'isome  ;  but  to  most  mortals  there  is  a  stujoidity 
which  is  unendurable  and  a  stupidity  which  is  altogether  ac- 
ceptable—  else,  indeed,  what  would  become  of  social  bonds? 
Captain  Lydgate's  stupidity  was  delicately  scented,  carried  itself 
with  "style,"  talked  with  a  good  accent,  and  was  closely  related  to 
Sir  Godwin.  Rosamond  found  it  quite  agreeable  and  caught  many 
of  its  phrases. 

Therefore  since  Rosamond,  as  we  know,  was  fond  of  horseback, 
there  were  plenty  of  reasons  why  she  shoidd  l)e  tempted  to  resinue 
her  riding  when  Captain  Lj'dgate,  who  had  ordered  his  man  with 
two  horses  to  follow  him  and  put  vip  at  the  "Green  Dragon," 
begged  her  to  go  out  on  the  grey  which  he  warranted  to  be  gentle 
and  trained  to  carry  a  lady — indeed,  he  had  bought  it  for  his  sister, 
and  was  taking  it  to  Quallingham.  Rosamond  went  out  the  first 
time  without  telling  her  husl^and,  and  came  back  before  his  return  ; 
but  the  ride  had  been  so  thorough  a  success,  and  she  declared  her- 
self so  much  the  better  in  consequence,  that  he  was  informed  of  it 
with  full  reliance  on  his  consent  that  she  should  go  riding  again. 

On  the  contrai-y  Lydgate  was  more  than  hurt — he  was  utterly 
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confounded  that  she  had  risked  herself  on  a  strange  horse  without 
referring  the  matter  to  his  wish.  After  the  first  almost  thundering 
exclamations  of  astonishment,  which  sufficiently  warned  Rosamond 
of  what  was  coming,  he  was  silent  for  some  moments. 

"However,  you  have  come  back  safely,"  he  said,  at  last,  in  a 
decisive  tone.  "  You  will  not  go  again,  Eosy  ;  that  is  understood. 
If  it  were  the  quietest,  most  familiar  horse  in  the  world,  there 
would  always  be  the  chance  of  accident.  And  you  know  very  well 
that  I  wished  you  to  give  up  I'iding  the  I'oan  on  that  account." 

"  But  there  is  the  chance  of  accident  indoors,  Tertius." 

"  My  darling,  don't  talk  nonsense,"  said  Lydgate,  in  an  imploring 
tone;  "surely  I  am  the  per.son  to  judge  for  you.  I  think  it  is 
enough  that  I  say  you  are  not  to  go  again." 

Rosamond  was  arranging  her  hair  before  dinner,  and  the  re- 
flection of  ker  head  in  the  glass  showed  no  change  in  its  loveliness 
except  a  little  turning  aside  of  the  long  neck.  Lydgate  had  been 
moving  about  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  bow  paused  near 
her,  as  if  he  awaited  some  assurance. 

"I  wish  you  would  fasten  up  my  plaits,  dear,"  said  Rosamond, 
letting  her  arms  fall  with  a  little  sigh,  so  as  to  make  a  husband 
ashamed  of  standing  there  like  a  brute.  Lydgate  had  often 
fastened  the  plaits  before,  being  among  the  deftest  of  men  with 
his  large  finely-formed  fingers.  He  swept  up  the  soft  festoons  of 
plaits  and  fastened  in  the  tall  comb  (to  such  uses  do  men  come  !) ; 
and  what  could  he  do  then  but  kiss  the  excjuisite  nape  which  was 
shown  in  all  its  delicate  curves?  But  when  we  do  what  we  have 
done  before,  it  is  often  with  a  difference,  Lydgate  was  still  angry, 
and  had  not  forgotten  his  i:)oint. 

"  I  shall  tell  the  Captain  that  he  ought  to  have  known  better 
than  offer  you  his  horse,"  he  said,  as  he  moved  away. 

"  I  beg  you  will  not  do  anything  of  the  kind,  Tertius,"  said  Rosa- 
mond, looking  at  him  with  something  more  marked  than  usual  in 
her  s^Deech.  "  It  will  be  treating  me  as  if  I  were  a  child.  Promise 
that  you  will  leave  the  subject  to  me." 

There  did  seem  to  be  some  truth  in  her  objection.  Lydgate 
said,  "Very  well,"  with  a  surly  obedience,  and  thus  the  discussion 
ended  with  his  promising  Rosamond,  and  not  with  her  promising 
him. 

In  fact,  she  had  been  determined  not  to  promise.  Rosamond  had 
that  victoi'ious  obstinacy  which  never  wastes  its  energy  in  im- 
petuous resistance.  What  she  liked  to  do  was  to  her  the  right 
thing,  and  all  her  cleverness  was  directed  to  getting  the  means  of 
doing  it.  She  meant  to  go  out  riding  again  on  the  grey,  and  she 
did  go  on  the  next  oi:)portunity  of  her  husband's  absence,  not 
intending  that  he  should  know  until  it  was  late  enough  not  to 
signify  to  her.  The  temptation  was  certainly  great :  she  was  very 
fond  of  the  exercise,  and  the  gratification  of  riding  on  a  fine  horse, 
with  Captain  Lydgate,  Sir  Godwin's  son,  on  another  fine  horse  by 
her  side,  and  of  being  met  in  this  position  by  any  one  but  her 
husband,  was  something  as  good  as  her  dreams  before  marriage : 
moreover  she  was  riveting  the  connection  with  the  family  at 
Quallingham,  which  must  be  a  wise  thing  to  do. 
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But  the  gentle  grey,  vinprei^ared  for  the  crash  of  a  tree  tliat  was 
being  felletl  on  the  edge  of  Halsell  wood,  took  friglit,  and  caused  a 
ft'orse  fright  to  Rosamond,  leading  finally  to  the  loss  of  her  baby. 
Lydgate  could  not  show  his  anger  towards  her,  but  he  was  rather 
oearish  to  the  Captain,  whose  visit  naturally  soon  came  to  an  end. 

In  all  future  conversations  on  the  subject,  Rosamond  was  mildly 
certain  that  the  ride  had  made  no  ditierence,  and  that  if  she  had 
stayed  at  home  the  same  symptoms  would  have  come  on  and  would 
nave  ended  in  the  same  way,  because  she  had  felt  something  like 
bhem  before. 

Lydgate  could  only  say,  "  Poor,  poor  darling  ! " — but  he  secretly 
kvondered  over  the  terrible  tenacity  of  tltis  mild  creature.  There 
WHS  gathering  within  him  an  amazed  sense  of  his  powerlessness 
over  Rosamond.  His  sviperior  knowledge  and  mental  force,  instead 
)f  bemg,  as  he  had  imagined,  a  shrine  to  consult  on  all  occasions, 
kvas  simply  set  aside  on  every  practical  question.  He  had  regarded 
Rosamond's  cleverness  as  precisely  of  the  receptive  kind  which 
became  a  woman.  He  was  now  beginning  to  find  out  what  that 
cleverness  was — wliat  was  the  shape  into  which  it  had  run  as  into 
1  close  network  aloof  and  independent.  No  one  quicker  than 
Rosamond  to  see  causes  and  effects  which  lay  within  the  track  of 
iier  own  tastes  and  interests  :  she  had  seen  clearly  Lydgate's  pre- 
eminence in  Middlemarch  society,  and  could  go  on  imaginatively 
:racing  still  more  agreeable  social  effects  when  his  talent  should 
lave  advanced  him  ;  but  for  her,  his  professional  and  scientific 
imbition  had  no  other  relation  to  these  desirable  effects  than  if 
bhey  had  been  the  fortunate  discovery  of  an  ill-smelling  oil.  And 
:hat  oil  apart,  with  which  she  had  nothing  to  do,  of  course  she 
relieved  in  her  own  opinion  more  than  she  did  in  his.  Lydgate 
was  astounded  to  find  in  numberless  trilling  matters,  as  well  as  in 
this  last  serious  case  of  the  riding,  that  affection  did  not  make  lier 
compliant.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  affection  was  there,  and  had 
no  presentiment  that  he  had  done  anything  to  rejiel  it.  For  his 
Dwn  part  he  said  to  himself  that  he  loved  her  as  tenderly  as  ever, 
md  could  make  up  his  mind  to  her  negations  ;  but — well  !  Lydgate 
was  much  worried,  and  conscious  of  new  elements  in  his  life  as 
noxious  to  him  as  an  inlet  of  mud  to  a  creature  that  has  been  used 
to  l)reathe  and  bathe  and  dart  after  its  illuminated  prey  in  the 
clearest  of  waters. 

Rosamond  was  soon  looking  lovelier  than  ever  at  her  work-table, 
snjoying  drives  in  her  father's  phaeton  and  thinking  it  likely  that 
5he  might  be  invited  to  Quallingham.  She  knew  that  she  was  a 
much  more  exquisite  ornament  to  the  drawing-room  there  than 
■my  daughter  of  the  family,  and  in  reflecting  that  the  gentlemen 
were  aware  of  that,  did  not  perhaps  sufficiently  consider  whether 
the  ladies  would  be  eager  to  see  themselves  surpassed. 

Lydgate,  relieved  from  anxiety  about  her,  relapsed  into  what 
she  inwardly  called  his  moodiness — a  name  which  to  her  covered 
his  thoughtful  preoccupation  with  other  subjects  than  herself,  as 
well  as  that  uneasy  look  of  the  brow  and  distaste  for  all  ordinary 
things  as  if  they  were  mixed  with  bitter  herbs,  which  really 
a  sort  of  weather-glass  to  his  vexation  and  foreboding. 
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latter  states  of  mind  had  one  cause  amongst  otliers,  which  he  hac 
generously  but  mistakenly  avoided  mentioning  to  Rosamond,  lesi 
it  should  afi'ect  her  health  and  spirits.  Between  him  and  hei 
indeed  there  was  that  total  missing  of  each  other's  mental  track 
which  is  too  evidently  jDossible  even  between  persons  who  an 
continually  thinking  of  each  other.  To  Lj'dgate  it  seemed  thai 
he  had  been  spending  month  after  month  in  sacrificing  more  thar 
half  of  his  best  intent  and  best  jjower  to  his  tenderness  for  Rosa 
raond ;  bearing  her  little  claims  and  interruptions  without  im 
patience,  and,  above  all,  bearing  without  betrayal  of  bitterness  t( 
look  through  less  and  less  of  interfering  illusion  at  the  blank  un 
reflecting  surface  her  mind  presented  to  his  ardour  for  the  mon 
impersonal  ends  of  his  profession  and  his  scientific  study,  ai 
ardour  which  he  had  fancied  that  the  ideal  wife  must  somehov 
Avorship  as  sublime,  though  not  in  the  least  knowing  why.  Bui 
his  endurance  was  mingled  with  a  self-discontent  which,  if  w( 
know  how  to  be  candid,  we  shall  confess  to  make  more  than  hal: 
our  bitterness  under  grievances,  wife  or  husliand  included,  Ii 
always  remains  true  that  if  we  had  been  greatei',  circumstanc( 
would  have  been  less  sti'ong  against  us.  Lydgate  was  aware  thai 
his  concessions  to  Eosamond  were  often  little  more  than  the  laps( 
of  slackening  resolution,  the  creeping  paralysis  apt  to  seize  ai 
enthusiasm  which  is  out  of  adjustment  to  a  constant  portion  o 
our  lives.  And  on  Lydgate's  enthusiasm  there  was  constantly 
pressing  not  a  simple  weight  of  sorrow,  but  the  biting  jjresence  o 
a  petty  degrading  care,  such  as  casts  the  blight  of  irony  over  al 
higher  effort. 

This  was  the  care  which  he  had  hitherto  abstained  from  men 
tioning  to  Rosamond  ;  and  he  believed,  with  some  wonder,  that  i 
had  never  entered  her  mind,  though  certainly  no  ditficulty  coulc 
be  less  mysterious.  It  was  an  inference  with  a  conspicuous  handl( 
to  it,  and  had  been  easily  drawn  by  indifferent  observers,  tha' 
Lydgate  was  in  debt ;  and  he  could  not  succeed  in  keeping  out  o 
his  mind  for  long  together  that  he  was  every  day  getting  deeijei 
into  that  swanip,  which  tempts  men  towards  it  with  such  a  jirettj 
covering  of  flowers  and  verdure.  It  is  wonderful  how  soon  a  mai 
gets  up  to  his  chin  there — in  a  condition  in  which,  spite  of  himself 
he  is  forced  to  think  chiefly  of  release,  though  he  had  a  scheme  o 
the  universe  in  his  soul. 

Eighteen  months  ago  Lydgate  was  poor,  but  had  never  knowi 
the  eager  want  of  small  sums,  and  felt  rather  a  burning  contemp' 
for  any  one  who  descended  a  step  in  order  to  gain  them.  He  wai 
now  experiencing  something  worse  than  a  simple  deficit :  he  wa: 
assailed  by  the  vulgar  hateful  trials  of  a  man  who  has  bought  anc 
used  a  great  many  things  which  might  have  been  done  without 
and  which  he  is  unable  to  pay  for,  though  the  demand  for  paymen' 
has  become  jaressing. 

How  this  came  about  may  be  easily  seen  without  much  arith 
metic  or  knowledge  of  prices.  When  a  man  in  setting  up  a  hous< 
and  preparing  for  mai-riage  finds  that  his  furniture  and  othei 
initial  expenses  come  to  between  four  and  five  hundred  poundi 
more  than  he  has  capital  to  pay  for  j  when  at  the  end  of  a  j'ear  ii 
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ippears  that  his  household  expenses,  horses  and  et  ca?teras,  amount 
o  nearly  a  tliousand,  while  the  proceeds  of  the  practice  reckoned 
rom  the  old  books  to  be  worth  eight  hundred  per  annum  have 
unk  like  a  summer  pond  and  make  hardly  five  liundred,  chiefly  in 
mpaid  entries,  the  plain  inference  is  that,  whether  he  minds  it  or 
Lot,  he  is  in  debt.  Those  were  less  exjDensive  times  than  our  own, 
,nd  provincial  life  was  comparatively  modest ;  but  the  ease  with 
rhich  a  medical  man  who  had  lately  bought  a  practice,  who 
bought  that  he  was  obliged  to  keep  two  horses,  whose  table  was 
applied  without  stint,  and  who  paid  an  insurance  on  his  life  and 
,  high  rent  for  house  and  garden,  might  find  his  expenses  doubling 
lis  receipts,  can  be  conceived  by  any  one  who  does  not  think  these 
letails  beneath  his  consideration.  Rosamond,  accustomed  from 
ler  childhood  to  an  extravagant  household,  thought  that  good 
lousekeeping  consisted  simply  in  ordering  the  best  of  everything 
-nothing  else  "  answered  "  ;  and  Lydgate  supposed  that  "  if  things 
i^ere  done  at  all,  they  must  be  done  properly  " — he  did  not  see  how 
hey  were  to  live  otherwise.  If  each  head  of  household  expendi- 
ure  had  been  mentioned  to  him  befoi'chand,  lie  would  have 
irobably  observed  that  "  it  could  hardly  come  to  much,"  and  if 
,ny  one  had  suggested  a  saving  on  a  particular  article — for  ex- 
,m])le,  the  substitution  of  cheap  fish  for  dear  —  it  would  have 
.pijeared  to  him  simpl}^  a  penny-wise,  mean  notion.  Eosamond, 
ven  without  such  an  occasion  as  Captain  Lydgate's  visit,  was 
ond  of  giving  invitations,  and  Lydgate,  tliough  lie  often  thought 
he  guests  tiresome,  did  not  interfere.  This  sociability  seemed  a 
lecessary  part  of  professional  prudence,  and  the  entertainment 
oust  be  suitable.  It  is  true  Lydgate  was  constantly  visiting  the 
louies  of  the  poor  and  adjusting  his  prescrijitions  of  diet  to  their 
mall  means ;  but,  dear  nie  !  has  it  not  by  this  time  ceased  to  be 
emarkable — is  it  not  rather  what  we  exi:)ect  in  men,  that  they 
liould  have  numerous  strands  of  experience  lying  side  by  side  and 
lever  compare  them  wdth  each  other  ?  Expenditure — like  ugliness 
,nd  errors — becomes  a  totally  new  thing  when  we  attach  our  own 
)ersonality  to  it,  and  measure  it  by  that  wide  diflerence  which  is 
iianifest  (in  our  own  sensations)  between  oursehes  and  others, 
jydgate  believed  himself  to  be  careless  about  his  dress,  and  he 
lespised  a  man  who  calculated  the  effects  of  his  costume ;  it 
eenied  to  him  only  a  matter  of  course  that  he  had  abundance  of 
resh  gai'ments — such  things  were  naturally  ordc^red  in  sheaves, 
t  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  never  hitherto  felt  the  check 
if  importunate  debt,  and  he  Avalked  by  habit,  not  by  self-criticism, 
jut  the  check  had  come. 

Its  novelty  made  it  the  more  irritating.  He  was  amazed,  dis- 
gusted that  conditions  so  foreign  to  all  his  purposes,  so  hatefully 
liseonnected  with  the  objects  he  cared  to  occujjy  himself  with, 
hould  have  lain  in  ambush  and  clutched  liini  when  he  was  un- 
aware. And  there  was  not  only  the  actual  debt ;  there  was  the 
:ertainty  that  in  his  present  position  he  must  go  on  deepening 
t.  Two  furnishing  tradesmen  at  Brassing,  whose  bills  had  been 
ncurred  before  his  marriage,  and  whom  uncalculated  current  ex- 
)enses  had  ever  since  prevented  him  from  paying,  had  repeatedly 
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sent  him  unpleasant  letters  which  had  forced  themselves  on  his 
attention.  This  could  hardly  have  been  more  galling  to  anj 
disposition  than  to  Lydgate's,  with  his  intense  pride— his  dislike 
of  asking  a  favour  or  being  under  an  obligation  to  any  one.  He 
had  scorned  even  to  form  conjectures  about  Mv  Vincy's  intention? 
on  money  matters,  and  nothing  but  extremity  could  have  inducec 
him  to  ajjply  to  his  father-in-law,  even  if  he  had  not  been  mad( 
aw  ar(?  in  various  indirect  ways  since  his  marriage  that  Mr  Vincy'i 
own  atlairs  were  not  flourishing,  and  that  the  e.xpectation  of  helj 
fi'om  him  would  be  resented.  8ome  men  easily  trust  in  the  readi 
ness  of  friends ;  it  had  never  in  the  former  jDart  of  his  life  occurrec 
to  Lydgate  that  he  should  need  to  do  so  :  he  had  never  thoughl 
what  borrowing  would  be  to  him  ;  but  now  that  the  idea  hac 
entered  his  mind,  he  felt  that  he  would  rather  incur  any  othei 
hai'dshijD.  In  the  meantime  he  had  no  money  or  prosjDects  oi 
money;  and  his  practice  was  not  getting  more  lucrative. 

No  wonder  that  Lydgate  had  been  unable  to  suj^press  all  signs 
of  inward  trouble  during  the  last  few  months,  and  now  that  Rosa 
mond  was  regaining  brilliant  health,  he  meditated  taking  hei 
entirely  into  confidence  on  his  difficulties.  New  conversance  witl 
tradesmen's  l)ills  had  forced  his  reasoning  into  a  new  channel  oi 
comijarison  :  he  had  begun  to  consider  from  a  new  point  of  view 
what  was  necessary  and  unnecessary  in  goods  ordered,  and  to  se( 
that  there  must  be  some  change  of  habits.  How  could  such  s 
change  be  made  without  Rosamond's  concurrence  ?  Tlie  immediate 
occasion  of  opening  the  disagreeable  fact  to  her  was  forced  upon  him 

Having  no  money,  and  having  privately  sought  advice  as  tc 
what  security  could  possibly  be  given  by  a  man  in  his  position 
Lydgate  had  offered  the  one  good  security  in  his  power  to  the  less 
peremjitory  creditor,  who  was  a  silversmith  and  jeweller,  and  win 
consented  to  take  on  himself  the  upholsterer's  credit  also,  accept 
ing  interest  for  a  given  term.  The  security  necessary  was  a  bill  ol 
sale  on  the  furniture  of  his  house,  which  might  make  a  creditoi 
easy  for  a  reasonable  time  about  a  debt  amounting  to  less  thar 
four  hundred  pounds  ;  and  the  silversmith,  Mr  Dover,  was  willing 
to  reduce  it  by  taking  back  a  portion  of  the  plate  and  any  othei 
article  which  was  as  good  as  new,  "Any  other  article"  was  s 
plu-ase  delicately  implying  jewellery,  and  more  particularly  some 
puri:»le  amethysts  costing  thirty  pounds,  which  Lydgate  had  boughl 
as  a  bridal  present. 

Opinions  may  be  divided  as  to  his  wisdom  in  making  this 
present :  some  may  think  that  it  was  a  graceful  attention  to  be 
expected  from  a  man  like  Lydgate,  and  that  the  fault  of  anj 
troublesome  consequences  lay  in  the  pinched  narrowness  of  pro- 
vincial life  at  that  time,  which  offered  no  conveniences  for  profes- 
sional people  whose  fortune  was  not  proportioned  to  their  tastes  , 
also,  in  Lydgate's  ridiculous  fastidiousness  about  asking  his  friends 
for  money. 

However,  it  had  seemed  a  question  of  no  moment  to  him  on  that 
fine  morning  when  he  went  to  give  a  final  order  for  plate  :  in  the 
presence  of  other  jewels  enormously  expensive,  and  as  an  addition 
to  orders  of  which  the  amount  had  not  been  exactly  calculated. 
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irty  pounds  for  ornaments  so  exquisitely  suited  to  Rosamond's 

ek  and  arms  could  hardly  appear  excessive  when  there  was  no 

idy  cash  for  it  to  exceed.     But  at  this  crisis  Lydgate's  imagina- 

iii  could   not  help  dwelling   on  the   possibility  of  letting   the 

lethysts  take  their  place  again  among  ^Ir  Dover's  stock,  though 

shrank  from  the  idea  of  proposing  this  to  Rosamond.     Having 

an  roused  to  discern  consequences  which  he  had  never  been  in 

3  habit  of  tracing,  he  was  preparing  to  act  on  this  discernment 

th  some  of  the  rigour  (by  no  means  all)  that  he  would  have 

plied  in  pursuing  experiment.     He  was  nerving  himself  to  this 

;our  as  he  rode  from  Brassing,  and  meditated  on  the  representa- 

ns  he  must  make  to  Rosamond. 

[t  was  evening  when  he  got  home.     He  was  intensely  miserable, 

is  strong  man  of  nine-and-twenty  and  of  many  gifts.     He  was 

t  saying  angrily  within  himself  that  he  had  made  a  j^rofound 

stake  ;  but  the  mistake  was  at  work  in  him  like  a  recognised 

fonic   disease,   mingling   its   uneasy   importunities   with   every 

aspect,  and  enfeebling  every  thought.     As  he  went  along  the 

ssage  to  the  di'awing-room,  he  heard  the  jjiano  and  singing. 

3f  course,  Ladislaw  was  there.     It  was  some  weeks  since  Will 

d  parted  from   Dorothea,  yet  he  was  still 'at  the  old  post  in 

ddlemarch.     Lydgate  had  no  objection  in  general  to  Ladislaw's 

iiing,  but  just  now  he  was  annoyed  that  he  could  not  find  his 

^rth  free.     When  he  opened  the  door  the  two  singers  went  on 

.vards  the  key-note,  raising  their  eyes  and  looking  at  him  in- 

3d,  but  not  regarding  his  entrance  as  an  interruption.      To  a 

m  galled  with  his  harness  as  poor  Lydgate  was,  it  is  not  soothing 

see  two  people  warl)ling  at  him,  as  he  comes  in  with  the  sense 

it  the  jiainful  day  has  still  pains  in  store.     His  face,  already 

ler  than  usual,  took  on  a  scowl  as  lie  walked  across  the  room 

d  flung  himself  into  a  chair. 

riie  singers  feeling  themselves  excused  by  the  fact  that  they  had 

ly  three  bai'S  to  sing,  now  turned  round. 

'  How  are  you,  Lydgate  ? "  said  Will,  coming  forward  to  shake 

nds. 

Lydgate  took  his  hand,  but  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  speak. 

'  Have  you  dined,  Tertius  ?     I  expected  you  much  earlier,"  said 

isamond,  who   had   already  seen   that   her   husband  was   in  a 

lorrible  humour."     She  seated  herself  in  her  usual  place  as  she 

Dke. 

'  I  have  dined.     I  should  like  some  tea,  please,"  said  Lydgate, 

t'tly,  still  scowling  and  looking  markedly  at  his  legs  stretched 

t  liefore  him. 

^Vill  was  too  quick  to  need  more.      "  I  shall  be  off,"  he  said, 

idling  his  hat. 

'  Tea  is  coming,"  said  Rosamond  ;  "  pray  don't  go." 

'Yes,  Lydgate  is  bored,"  said  Will,  who  had  more  comprehen- 

lu  of  Lydgate  than  Rosamond  had,  and  was  not  offended  by  his 

mner,  easily  imagining  outdoor  causes  of  annoyance. 

'  There  is  the  more  need  for  you  to  stay,"  saicl  Rosamond,  play- 

ily,  and  in  her  lightest  accent ;  "  he  will  not  speak  to  me  all  the 

ening." 
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"  Yes,  Rosamond,  I  shall,"  said  Lydgate,  in  his  strong  bariton 
"  I  have  some  serious  business  to  speak  to  you  about." 

No  introduction  of  tlie  business  could  have  been  less  like  th 
which  Lydgate  had  intended ;  but  her  indifferent  manner  had  be( 
too  provoking. 

"  TJiere  !  you  see,"  said  Will.  "  I'm  going  to  the  meeting  abc 
the  IMechanics'  Institute.  Good-bye ; "  and  he  went  quickly  out 
the  room. 

Rosamond  did  not  look  at  her  hu.sband,  but  presently  rose  ai 
took  her  place  before  the  tea-tray.  She  was  thinking  that  she  hi 
never  seen  him  so  disagreeable.  Lydgate  turned  his  dark  eyes  < 
her  and  watched  her  as  she  delicately  handled  the  tea-service  Avi 
her  taper  fingei's,  and  looked  at  the  objects  immediately  before  h 
witli  no  curve  in  her  face  disturbed,  and  yet  with  an  ineffable  jir 
test  in  her  air  against  all  people  with  unjileasant  manners.  F 
the  moment  he  lost  the  sense  of  his  wound  in  a  sudden  speculati( 
about  this  new  form  of  feminine  impassibility  revealing  itself 
the  sylph-like  frame  which  he  had  once  interpreted  as  the  sij 
of  a  ready  intelligent  sensitiveness.  His  mind  glancing  back 
Laure  while  he  looked  at  Rosamond,  he  said  inwardly,  "  Would  s 
kill  me  because  I  wearied  her  ? "  and  then,  "  It  is  the  way  with  ; 
women."  But  this  power  of  generalising  which  gives  men  so  mu 
the  superiority  in  mistake  over  the  dumb  animals,  was  immediate 
thwarted  by  Lydgate's  memory  of  wondering  impressions  from  t 
behaviour  of  another  woman — from  Dorothea's  looks  and  tones 
emotion  about  her  husband  when  Lydgate  began  to  attend  him 
from  her  jjassionate  cry  to  be  taught  what  would  best  comfc 
that  man  for  whose  sake  it  seemed  as  if  slie  must  quell  eve 
imi^ulse  in  her  except  the  yearnings  of  faithfulness  and  comp£ 
sion.  These  revived  imjiressions  succeeded  each  other  quickly  ai 
dreamily  in  Lydgate's  mind  while  the  tea  was  being  brewed.  I 
had  shut  his  eyes  in  the  last  instant  of  reverie  while  he  hea 
Dorothea  saying,  "  Advise  me — think  what  I  can  do — he  has  be^ 
all  his  life  labouring  and  looking  forward.  He  minds  about  nothii 
else — and  I  mind  about  nothing  else." 

That  voice  of  deep-souled  womanhood  had  remained  within  hi 
as  the  enkindling  conceptions  of  dead  and  scepti-ed  genius  h 
remained  within  him  (is  there  not  a  genius  for  feeling  nob 
Avliich  also  reigns  over  human  spirits  and  their  conclusions  ?)  ;  t 
tones  were  a  music  from  which  he  was  falling  away — he  had  real 
fallen  into  a  momentary  doze,  when  Rosamond  said  in  her  silve 
neutral  way,  "  Here  is  your  tea,  Tertius,"  setting  it  on  the  smi 
table  by  his  side,  and  then  moved  back  to  her  place  without  loo 
ing  at  him.  Lydgate  was  too  hasty  in  attributing  insensibility 
her  ;  after  her  own  fashion,  she  was  sensitive  enough,  and  toi 
lasting  impressions.  Her  impression  now  wa.s  oiie  of  offence  ai 
repulsion.  But  then,  Rosamond  had  no  scowls  and  had  nev 
raised  her  voice  :  she  was  quite  sure  that  no  one  could  justlj'  fi] 
fault  with  her. 

Perhaps  Lydgate  and  she  had  never  felt  so  far  off  each  oth 
before ;  but  there  were  strong  reasons  for  not  deferring  1 
revelation,  even  if  he  had  not  already  begun  it  by  that  abru 
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nouncement ;  indeed  some  of  the  angry  desire  to  rouse  her  into 
)re  sensibility  on  his  account  wliich  had  prompted  him  to  speak 
ematurel}',  still  mingled  with  his  pain  in  the  prospect  of  her 
in.  But  he  waited  till  the  tray  was  gone,  the  candles  were  lit, 
d  the  evening  quiet  might  be  counted  on  :  the  interval  had  left 
lie  for  rei^elled  tenderness  to  return  into  the  old  course.  He 
oke  kindly. 

"Dear  Kosy,  lay  down  your  work  and  come  to  sit  by  me,"  he 
id,  gently,  pushing  away  the  table,  and  stretching  out  his  arm 

draw  a  chair  near  his  own. 

Rosamond  obeyed.  As  she  came  towards  him  in  her  drapery  of 
msparent  faintly-tinted  muslin,  her  slim  yet  round  figure  never 
)ked  more  graceful ;  as  she  sat  down  by  him  and  laid  one  hand 

the  elbow  of  his  chair,  at  last  looking  at  him  and  meeting  his 
es,  her  delicate  neck  and  cheek  and  purely-cut  lips  never  had 
3re  of  that  untarnished  beauty  which  touches  us  in  spring-time 
d  infancy  and  all  sweet  freshness.  It  touched  Lyclgate  now, 
d  mingled  the  eai'ly  moments  of  his  love  for  her  with  all  the 
her  memories  which  were  stirred  in  this  crisis  of  deep  trouble. 
3  laid  his  ample  hand  softly  on  hers,  saying — 
"  Dear  ! "  with  the  lingering  utterance  which  affection  gives  to 
e  word.  Rosamond  too  was  still  under  the  power  of  that  same 
,st,  and  her  husband  Avas  still  in  part  the  Lydgate  whose 
iproval  had  stirred  delight.  She  put  his  hair  lightly  away 
3m  his  forehead,  then  laid  her  other  hand  on  his,  and  was 
nscious  of  forgiving  him. 

"I  am  obliged  to  tell  you  what  will  hurt  you,  Rosj-.  But  there 
e  things  which  husband  and  wife  must  think  of  together.  I 
,resay  it  has  occurred  to  you  already  that  I  am  short  of  money." 
Lydgate  paused  ;  but  Rosamond  turned  her  neck  and  looked  at 
vase  on  the  mantelpiece. 

"  I  was  not  able  to  pay  for  all  the  things  we  had  to  get  before 
3  were  married,  and  there  have  been  expenses  since  which  I  have 
sen  obliged  to  meet.  The  consequence  is,  there  is  a  large  debt  at 
[■assing — three  hundi-ed  and  eighty  pounds — which  has  been 
•essing  on  me  a  good  while,  and  in  fact  we  are  getting  deeper 
-ery  day,  fur  people  don't  pay  me  the  faster  because  others  want 
le  money.  I  took  pains  to  keep  it  from  you  while  you  were  not 
ell ;  but  now  we  must  think  together  about  it,  and  you  must 
;lp  me." 

"  What  can  /  do,  Tertius  ? "  said  Rosamond,  tuiming  her  eyes  on 
m  again.  That  little  speech  of  four  words,  like  so  many  others 
.  all  languages,  is  capable  by  varied  vocal  infiexions  of  expressing 
1  states  of  mind  from  helpless  dimness  to  exhaustive  argumenta- 
ve  perception,  from  the  completest  self-devoting  fellowship  to 
le  most  neutral  aloofness.  Rosamond's  thin  utterance  threw  into 
le  words  "  What  can  /  do  ! "  as  much  neutrality  as  they  could 
)ld.  They  fell  like  a  mortal  chill  on  Lydgate's  roused  tender- 
3.SS.  He  did  not  storm  in  indignation — he  felt  too  sad  a  sinking 
■  the  heart.  And  when  he  spoke  again  it  was  more  in  the  tone  of 
man  who  forces  himself  to  fulfil  a  task. 

"  It  is  necessary  for  you  to  know,  Ijecause  I  have  to  give  security 
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for  a  time,  and  a  man  must  come  to  make  an  inventory  of  the 
furniture." 

Rosamond  coloured  deeply.  "Have  you  not  asked  papa  foi 
money  ? "  she  said,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak. 

"No." 

"Then  I  must  ask  him!"  she  said,  releasing  her  hands  fron 
Lydgate's,  and  rising  to  stand  at  two  yards'  distance  fron 
him. 

"  No,  Rosy,"  said  Lj^dgate,  decisively.  "  It  is  too  late  to  do  that 
The  inventory  will  be  l)egun  to-morrow.  Remember  it  is  a  men 
security  :  it  will  make  no  difference  :  it  is  a  temporary  aft'air.  ] 
insist  upon  it  that  your  father  shall  not  know,  unless  I  choose  tc 
tell  him,"  added  Lydgate,  with  a  more  jieremptory  emphasis. 

This  certainly  was  unkind,  but  Rosamond  had  thrown  him  had 
on  evil  expectation  as  to  what  she  would  do  in  the  way  of  quid 
steady  disobedience.  The  unkindness  seemed  unpardonable  to  her 
she  was  not  given  to  weeping  and  disliked  it,  but  now  her  chir 
and  lips  began  to  tremble  and  the  tears  welled  up.  Perhaj^s  ii 
was  not  possible  for  Lydgate,  under  the  double  stress  of  outwarc 
material  difficulty  and  of  his  own  j^roud  resistance  to  humiliating 
consequences,  to  imagine  fully  what  this  sudden  trial  was  to  i 
young  creature  who  had  known  nothing  but  indulgence,  anc 
whose  dreams  had  all  been  of  new  indulgence,  more  exactly  tc 
her  taste.  But  he  did  wish  to  spare  her  as  much  as  he  could,  anc 
her  tears  cut  him  to  the  heart.  He  could  not  speak  again  im 
mediately  ;  but  Rosamond  did  not  go  on  sobbing  :  she  tried  tc 
concpier  her  agitation  and  wiped  away  her  tears,  continuing  tc 
look  before  her  at  the  mantelpiece. 

"  Try  not  to  grieve,  darling,"  said  Lydgate,  turning  his  eyes  uj. 
towards  her.  That  she  had  chosen  to  move  away  from  him  in  this 
moment  of  her  trouble  made  everj^thing  harder  to  say,  but  he  musi 
absolutelj^  go  on.  "  We  must  brace  ourselves  to  do  what  is  neces- 
sary. It  is  I  who  have  been  in  fault :  I  ought  to  have  seen  that  1 
could  not  afford  to  live  in  this  way.  But  many  things  have  tolc 
against  me  in  my  practice,  and  it  really  just  now  has  ebbed  to  a 
low  point.  I  may  recover  it,  but  in  the  meantime  we  must  pul 
up — we  must  change  our  way  of  living.  We  shall  weather  it 
When  I  have  given  this  security  I  shall  have  time  to  look  aboul 
me  ;  and  you  are  so  clever  that  if  you  turn  your  mind  to  managing 
you  will  school  me  into  carefulness.  I  have  been  a  thoughtless 
rascal  about  squaring  prices — but  come,  dear,  sit  down  and  forgive 
me." 

Lydgate  was  bowing  his  neck  under  the  yoke  like  a  creature 
who  had  talons,  but  who  had  Reason  too,  which  often  reduces  us 
to  meekness.  When  he  had  spoken  the  last  words  in  an  imploring 
tone,  Rosamond  returned  to  the  chair  by  his  side.  His  self-blame 
gave  her  some  hope  that  he  would  attend  to  her  opinion,  and  she 
said — 

"  Why  can  you  not  put  off  having  the  inventory  made  ?  You 
can  send  the  men  away  to-moi-row  when  they  come." 

"  I  shall  not  send  them  away,"  said  Lydgate,  the  peremptoriness 
rising  again.     Was  it  of  any  use  to  explain  ? 
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"  If  we  left  Middlemaixh,  there  would  of  coarse  be  a  sale,  and 
hat  would  do  as  well." 

"  But  Ave  are  not  going  to  leave  Middlemarch." 

"I  am  sure,  Tertius,  it  would  be  much  better  to  do  so.  Why  can 
^e  not  go  to  London?  Or  near  Durham,  where  your  family  is 
nown  ? " 

"  We  can  go  nowhere  without  money,  Rosamond." 

"  Your  friends  would  not  wish  you  to  be  without  money.  And 
urely  these  odious  tradesmen  might  be  made  to  understand 
hat,  and  to  wait,  if  you  would  make  proiDei*  representations  to 
hem." 

"This  is  idle,  Rosamond,"  said  Lydgate,  angrily.  "You  must 
?arn  to  take  my  judgment  on  questions  you  don't  understand.  I 
ave  made  necessary  arrangements,  and  they  must  be  carried  out. 
lS  to  friends,  I  have  no  expectations  whatever  from  them,  and 
hall  not  ask  them  for  anything." 

Rosamond  sat  perfectly  still.  The  thought  in  her  mind  was  that 
:  she  had  known  how  Lydgate  would  behave,  she  would  never 
ave  married  him. 

"  We  have  no  time  to  waste  now  on  unnecessary  words,  dear," 
lid  Lydgate,  trying  to  be  gentle  again.  "  There  are  some  details 
hat  I  want  to  consider  with  you.  Dover  says  he  will  take  a  good 
eal  of  the  plate  back  again,  and  any  of  the  jewellery  we  like.  He 
?ally  behaves  very  well." 

"  Are  we  to  go  without  spoons  and  forks  then  ? "  said  Rosamond, 
diose  very  lips  seemed  to  get  thinner  with  the  thinness  of  her 
iterance.  She  was  determined  to  make  no  further  resistance  or 
jggestions. 

"  Oh  no,  dear  ! "  said  Lydgate.  "  But  look  here,"  he  continued, 
rawing  a  paper  from  his  pocket  and  opening  it ;  "here  is  Dover's 
ccount.  See,  I  have  marked  a  number  of  articles,  which  if  we 
^turned  them  would  reduce  the  amount  by  thirty  pounds  and 
lore.  I  have  not  marked  any  of  the  jewellery."  Lydgate  had 
3ally  felt  this  jjoint  of  the  jewellery  very  bitter  to  himself  ;  but 
e  had  overcome  the  feeling  by  severe  argument.  He  could  not 
ropose  to  Rosamond  that  she  should  return  any  particular 
resent  of  his,  but  he  had  told  himself  that  he  was  bound  to 
ut  Dover's  ofTer  before  her,  and  her  inward  promjiting  might 
lake  the  afiair  easy. 

"  It  is  useless  for  me  to  look,  Tertius,"  said  Rosamond,  calmly ; 
you  will  return  what  you  please."  She  would  not  turn  her  eyes 
Q  the  paper,  and  Lydgate,  flushing  up  to  the  roots  of  his  hair, 
rew  it  back  and  let  it  fall  on  his  knee.  Meanwhile  Rosamond 
uietly  went  out  of  the  room,  leaving  Lydgate  helpless  and  won- 
ering.  Was  she  not  coming  back  ?  It  seemed  that  she  had  no 
lore  identified  herself  with  him  than  if  they  had  been  creatures 
P  different  species  and  opposing  interests.  He  tossed  his  head 
nd  thrust  his  hands  deep  into  his  pockets  with  a  sort  of  ven- 
eance.  There  was  still  science — there  were  still  good  objects  to 
'ork  for.  He  must  give  a  tug  still — all  the  stronger  because  other 
itisfactions  were  going. 

But  the  door  opened  and  Rosamond  re-entered.     She  carried 
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the  leather  box  containing  the  amethysts,  and  a  tiny  ornamental 
basket  which  contained  other  boxes,  and  laying  them  on  the  chair 
where  she  had  been  sitting,  she  said,  with  perfect  propriety  in  her 
air — 

"  This  is  all  the  jewellery  you  ever  gave  me.  You.  can  return 
what  you  like  of  it,  and  of  the  plate  also.  You  will  not,  of 
course,  expect  me  to  stay  at  home  to-morrow.  I  shall  go  to 
papa's." 

To  many  women  the  look  Lydgate  cast  at  her  would  have  been 
more  terrible  than  one  of  anger :  it  had  in  it  a  despairing  accep- 
tance of  the  distance  she  was  placing  between  them. 

"And  when  shall  you  come  back  again?"  he  said,  with  a  bitter 
edge  on  his  accent. 

"  Oh,  in  the  evening.  Of  course  I  shall  not  mention  the  subject 
to  mamma."  Hosamond  was  convinced  that  no  woman  could  be- 
have more  irreproachably  than  she  was  behaving  ;  and  she  went 
to  sit  down  at  her  work-table.  Lydgate  sat  meditating  a  minute 
or  two,  and  the  result  was  that  he  said,  with  some  of  the  old 
emotion  in  his  tone — ■ 

"Now  we  have  been  united.  Rosy,  you  should  not  leave  me  to 
myself  in  the  hrst  trouble  that  has  come." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Rosamond  ;  "  I  shall  do  everything  it  be- 
comes me  to  do." 

"  It  is  not  right  that  the  thing  should  be  left  to  servants,  or  that 
I  should  have  to  speak  to  them  about  it.  And  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
go  out — I  don't  know  how  early.  I  understand  your  shrinking  from 
the  humiliation  of  these  money  affairs.  But,  my  dear  Rosamond,  as 
a  question  of  pride,  which  I  feel  just  as  much  as  you  can,  it  is  surely 
better  to  manage  the  thing  ourselves,  and  let  the  servants  see  as 
little  of  it  as  possible  ;  and  since  you  are  my  wife,  there  is  no 
hindering  your  share  in  my  disgraces — if  there  were  disgraces." 

Rosamond  did  not  answer  immediately,  but  at  last  she  said, 
"Very  well,  I  will  stay  at  home." 

"  I  shall  not  touch  these  jewels,  Rosy.  Take  them  away  again. 
But  I  will  write  out  a  list  of  plate  that  we  may  return,  and  that 
can  be  packed  uj?  and  sent  at  once." 

"  The  servants  will  know  that"  said  Rosamond,  with  the  slightest 
touch  of  sarcasm. 

"  Well,  we  must  meet  some  disagreeables  as  necessities.  AVhere 
is  the  ink,  I  wonder  ? "  said  Lydgate,  rising,  and  throwiiig  the 
account  on  the  larger  table  where  he  meant  to  write. 

Rosamond  went  to  reach  the  inkstand,  and  after  setting  it  on 
the  table  was  going  to  turn  away,  when  Lydgate,  who  was  stand- 
ing close  by,  put  his  arm  round  her  and  drew  her  towai'ds  him, 
saying — 

"  Come,  darling,  let  us  make  the  best  of  things.  It  will  onl}'^  be 
for  a  time,  I  hope,  that  we  shall  have  to  be  stingy  and  particular. 
Kiss  me." 

His  native  warm-heartedness  took  a  great  deal  of  quenching, 
and  it  is  a  part  of  manliness  for  a  husband  to  feel  keenly  the  fact 
that  an  inexperienced  girl  has  got  into  trouble  by  marrying  him. 
She  received  his  kiss  and  returned  it  faintly,  and  in  this  way  an 
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,ppearance  of  accord  was  recovered  for  the  time.  But  Lydgate 
ould  not  help  looking  forward  with  dread  to  the  inevitable  future 
liscussions  about  expenditure  and  the  necessity  for  a  complete 
hange  in  their  way  of  living. 


CHAPTER   LIX. 

They  said  of  olrt  the  Soul  had  human  shape. 
But  smaller,  subtler  than  the  fleshly  self. 
So  wandered  forth  for  airing  when  it  pleased. 
And  see  !  beside  her  cherub-face  there  floats 
A  pale-lipped  form  aerial  whispering 
Its  promptings  in  that  little  shell  her  ear. 

fEWS  is  often  dispersed  as  thoughtlessly  and  effectively  as  that 
lollen  whicli  the  bees  carry  off  (having  no  idea  how  powdery  they 
re)  when  they  are  buzzing  in  search  of  their  particular  nectar, 
'his  fine  comparison  has  reference  to  Fred  Vincy,  who  on  that 
vening  at  Lowick  Parsonage  heard  a  lively  discussion  among  the 
idles  on  the  news  which  their  old  servant  had  got  from  Tantripp 
oncerning  ]\Ir  Casaubon's  strange  mention  of  Mr  Ladislaw  in  a 
odicil  to  his  will  made  not  long  before  his  death.  Miss  Winifred 
ras  astounded  to  find  that  her  brother  had  known  the  fact  before, 
nd  observed  that  Camden  was  the  most  wonderful  man  for  know- 
ig  things  and  not  telling  them  ;  whereupon  Mary  Garth  said  that 
he  codicil  had  perhaps  got  mixed  up  with  the  habits  of  spiders, 
diich  Miss  Winifred  never  would  listen  to.  Mrs  Farebrother  con- 
idered  that  the  news  had  something  to  do  with  their  having  only 
nee  seen  j\Ir  Ladislaw  at  Lowick,  and  Miss  Noble  made  many 
mall  compassionate  mewings. 

Fred  knew  little  and  cared  less  aliout  Ladislaw  and  the  Cas- 
ubons,  and  his  mind  never  recurred  to  that  discussion  till  one 
ay  calling  on  Rosamond  at  his  mother's  request  to  deliver  a 
(lessage  as  he  passed,  he  happened  to  see  Ladislaw  going  away, 
''red  and  Rosamond  had  little  to  say  to  each  other  now  that 
larriage  had  removed  her  from  collision  with  the  unpleasantness 
f  brothers,  and  especially  now  that  he  had  taken  wdiat  she  held 
he  stupid  and  even  reprehensible  step  of  giving  up  the  Church 
0  take  to  such  a  business  as  Mr  Garth's.  Hence  Fred  talked  by 
ireference  of  what  he  considered  indifferent  news,  and  "  a  2J7-opos 
i  that  young  Ladislaw  "  mentioned  what  he  had  heard  at  Lowick 
'arsonage. 

Now  Lydgate,  like  Mr  Farebrother,  knew  a  great  deal  more 
han  he  told,  and  when  he  had  once  been  set  thinking  about  the 
elation  between  Will  and  Dorothea  his  conjectures  had  gone 
leyond  the  fact.  He  imagined  that  there  was  a  passionate  at- 
achment  on  both  sides,  and  this  struck  him  as  much  too  serious 
0  gossip  about.     He  remembered  Will's  irritability  when  he  had 

2  E 
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mentioned  Mrs  Casaubon,  and  was  the  more  circumspect.  On  the 
whole  his  surmises,  in  addition  to  what  he  knew  of  the  fact,  in- 
creased his  friendUness  and  tolerance  towards  Ladislaw,  and  made 
him  understand  the  vacillation  which  kept  him  at  Middlemarch 
after  he  had  said  that  he  should  go  away.  It  was  significant  of 
the  separateness  between  Lydgate's  mind  and  Rosamond's  that  lie 
had  no  impulse  to  speak  to  her  on  the  subject ;  indeed,  he  did  not 
quite  trust  her  reticence  towards  Will.  And  he  was  right  there ; 
though  he  had  no  vision  of  the  way  in  which  her  mind  would  act 
in  urging  her  to  speak. 

When  she  repeated  Fred's  news  to  Lydgate,  he  said,  "Take 
care  you  don't  drop  the  faintest  hint  to  Ladislaw,  Rosy.  He  is 
likely  to  lly  out  as  if  you  insulted  him.  Of  course  it  is  a  painful 
affair." 

Rosamond  turned  her  neck  and  patted  her  hair,  looking  the 
image  of  placid  indifference.  But  the  next  time  Will  came  when 
Lydgate  was  away,  she  spoke  archly  about  his  not  going  to  London 
as  he  had  threatened. 

"  I  know  all  about  it.  I  have  a  confidential  little  bird,"  said  she, 
showing  very  pretty  airs  of  her  head  over  the  bit  of  work  held 
high  between  her  active  fingers.  "  There  is  a  powerful  magnet  in 
this  neighbourhood." 

"  To  be  sure  there  is.  Nobody  knows  that  better  than  you,"  said 
Will,  with  light  gallantry,  but  inwardly  prepared  to  be  angry. 

"  It  is  really  the  most  charming  romance  :  Mr  Casaubon  jealous, 
and  foreseeing  that  there  was  no  one  else  whom  Mrs  Casaubon 
would  so  much  like  to  marry,  and  no  one  who  would  so  much  like 
to  marry  her  as  a  certain  gentleman  ;  and  then  laying  a  jjlan  to 
spoil  all  by  making  her  forfeit  her  j^roperty  if  she  did  marry  that 
gentleman — and  then — and  then — and  then — oh,  I  have  no  doubt 
the  end  will  be  thoroughly  romantic." 

"  Great  God  !  what  do  you  mean  ? "  said  Will,  flushing  over  face 
and  ears,  his  features  seeming  to  change  as  if  he  had  had  a  violent 
shake.     "  Don't  joke  ;  tell  me  what  you  mean." 

"You  don't  really  know?"  said  Rosamond,  no  longer  playful, 
and  desiring  nothing  better  than  to  tell  in  order  that  she  might 
evoke  effects. 

"  No  ! "  he  returned,  impatiently. 

"Don't  know  that  ^Mr  Casaubon  has  left  it  in  his  will  that  if 
Mrs  Casaubon  marries  you  she  is  to  forfeit  all  her  pi'operty?" 

"How  do  you  know  that  it  is  true?"  said  Will,  eagerly. 

"My  brother  Fred  heard  it  from  the  Farebrothers." 

Will  started  up  from  his  chair  and  reached  his  hat. 

"  I  daresay  she  likes  you  better  than  the  property,"  said  Rosa- 
mond, looking  at  him  from  a  distance. 

"Pray  don't  say  any  more  about  it,"  said  Will,  in  a  hoarse 
undertone  exti-emely  unlike  his  usual  light  voice.  "It  is  a  foul 
insult  to  her  and  to  me."  Then  he  sat  down  absently,  looking 
before  him,  but  seeing  nothing. 

"Now  you  are  angry  with  me"  said  Rosamond.  "It  is  too 
bad  to  bear  me  malice.  You  ought  to  be  obliged  to  me  for 
telling  you," 
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"  So  I  am,"  said  Will,  abruptly,  speaking  with  that  kind  of 
double  soul  which  belongs  to  dreamers  who  answer  questions. 

"I  expect  to  hear  of  the  marriage,"  said  Rosamond,  playfully. 

"Never!     You  will  never  hear  of  the  marriage!" 

With  those  words  uttered  impetuously,  Will  rose,  put  out  his 
liand  to  Rosamond,  still  with  the  air  of  a  somnambulist,  and  went 
away. 

When  he  was  gone,  Rosamond  left  her  chair  and  walked  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  leaning  when  she  got  there  against 
a  chiffonniere^  and  looking  out  of  the  window  wearily.  She  was 
oppressed  by  ennui,  and  by  that  dissatisfaction  which  in  women's 
minds  is  continually  turning  into  a  trivial  jealousy,  referring  to 
no  real  claims,  springing  from  no  deeper  passion  than  the  vague 
exactingness  of  egoism,  and  yet  cajjable  of  impelling  action  as 
well  as  speech.  "There  really  is  nothing  to  care  for  much,"  said 
poor  Rosamond  inwardlj',  thinking  of  the  family  at  Quallingham, 
who  did  not  write  to  her ;  and  that  perhaps  Tertius  when  he 
came  home  would  tease  her  about  expenses.  She  had  already 
secretly  disobeyed  him  by  asking  her  father  to  help  them,  and 
he  had  ended  decisively  by  saying,  "I  am  more  likely  to  want 
heljj  myself." 


CHAPTEE    LX. 

"Good  phrases  are  surely,  and  ever  were,  very  commendable." 

— Justice  ShaUnw. 

A.  FEW  days  afterwards — it  was  already  the  end  of  August — there 
was  an  occasion  which  caused  some  excitement  in  Middlemarch  : 
the  public,  if  it  chose,  was  to  have  the  advantage  of  buying,  under 
the  distiuguished  auspices  of  i\Ir  Borthrop  Trumbull,  the  furniture, 
books,  and  pictures  which  anybody  might  see  by  the  handbills  to 
be  the  best  in  every  kind,  belonging  to  Edwin  Larcher,  Esq.  This 
was  not  one  of  the  sales  indicating  the  depression  of  trade  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  due  to  Mr  Larcher's  great  success  in  the  carrying 
business,  which  warranted  his  purchase  of  a  mansion  near  River- 
■iton  already  furnished  in  high  style  by  an  illustrious  Spa  physi- 
cian— furnished  indeed  with  such  large  framefuls  of  expensive 
tlesh-painting  in  the  dining-room,  that  ^Irs  Larcher  was  nervous 
until  reassured  by  finding  the  subjects  to  be  Scriptural.  Hence 
the  fine  opportunity  to  purchasers  which  was  well  pointed  out  in 
the  handbills  of  ]\Ir  Borthrop  Trumbull,  whose  acciuaintance  with 
the  history  of  art  enabled  him  to  state  that  the  hall  furniture,  to 
be  sold  without  reserve,  comprised  a  piece  of  carving  by  a  con- 
tem^jorary  of  Gibbons. 

At  Middlemarch  in  those  times  a  large  sale  was  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  festival.  There  was  a  table  spread  with  the  l>est  cold  eat- 
ables, as  at  a  superior  funeral ;  and  facilities  were  oHered  for  that 
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generous  drinking  of  cheerful  glasses  which  might  lead  to  gener- 
ous and  cheerful  bidding  for  undesirable  articles.  ]\Ir  Larcher's 
sale  was  the  more  attractive  in  the  fine  weather  because  the  house 
stood  just  at  the  end  of  the  town,  with  a  garden  and  stables  at- 
tached, in  that  jjleasant  issue  from  Middlemarch  called  the  London 
Road,  wiiich  was  also  the  road  to  the  New  Hospital  and  to  Islr 
Bulstrode's  retired  residence,  known  as  The  Shrubs.  In  .short,  the 
auction  was  as  good  as  a  fair,  and  drew  all  classes  with  leisure  at 
command  :  to  some,  who  risked  making  bids  in  order  simply  to 
raise  prices,  it  was  almost  equal  to  betting  at  the  races.  The 
second  day,  when  the  best  furniture  was  to  be  sold,  "everybody" 
was  there ;  even  ]\Ir  Thesiger,  the  rector  of  St  Peter's,  had  looked 
in  for  a  short  time,  wishing  to  buy  the  carved  table,  and  had 
rubbed  elbows  with  Mr  Bambridge  and  ^Iv  Horrock.  There  was 
a  wreath  of  ^Lddlemarch  ladies  accommodated  with  seats  round 
the  large  table  in  the  dining-room,  where  Mr  Borthrop  Trumbull 
was  mounted  with  desk  and  hammer  ;  but  the  rows  chiefly  of 
masculine  faces  behind  were  often  varied  by  incomings  and  out- 
goings both  from  the  door  and  the  large  bow-window  opening  on 
to  the  lawn. 

"Everybody"  that  day  did  not  include  Mr  Bulstrode,  whose 
health  could  not  well  endure  crowds  and  draughts.  But  Mrs 
Bulstrode  had  particularly  wished  to  have  a  certain  picture — a 
Supper  at  Emmaus,  attributed  in  the  catalogue  to  Guido ;  and 
at  the  last  moment  before  the  day  of  the  sale  Mr  Bulstrode  had 
called  at  the  office  of  the  '  Pioneer,'  of  which  he  was  now  one  of 
the  proprietors,  to  beg  of  Mr  Ladislaw  as  a  great  favour  that  he 
would  obligingly  use  his  remarkable  knowledge  of  pictures  on 
behalf  of  Mrs  Bulstrode,  and  judge  of  the  value  of  this  particular 
painting — "  if,"  added  the  scrupulously  polite  banker,  "  attendance 
at  the  sale  would  not  interfere  with  the  arrangements  for  your 
departure,  which  I  know  is  imminent." 

This  proviso  might  have  sounded  rather  satirically  in  Will's  ear 
if  he  had  been  in  a  mood  to  care  about  such  satire.  It  referred  to 
an  understanding  entered  into  many  weeks  before  with  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  i^aper,  that  he  should  be  at  liberty  any  day  he 
pleased  to  hand  over  the  management  to  the  sub-editor  whom  he 
had  been  training  ;  since  he  wished  finally  to  quit  ^liddlemarch. 
But  indefinite  visions  of  ambition  are  weak  against  the  ease  of 
doing  what  is  habitual  or  beguilingly  agreeable  ;  and  we  all  know 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  a  resolve  when  w^e  secretly  long  that 
it  may  turn  out  to  be  unnecessary.  In  such  states  of  mind  the 
most  incredulous  person  has  a  private  leaning  towards  miracle : 
impossible  to  conceive  how  our  wish  could  be  fulfilled,  still — 
very  wonderful  things  have  happened  !  Will  did  not  confess 
this  weakness  to  himself,  but  he  lingered.  What  was  the  use  of 
going  to  London  at  that  time  of  the  year  ?  The  Rugby  men  who 
would  remember  him  were  not  there  ;  and  so  far  as  political  writ- 
ing was  concerned,  he  would  rather  for  a  few  weeks  go  on  with 
the  'Pioneer.'  At  the  present  moment,  howevei',  when  ]Mr  Bul- 
strode was  speaking  to  him,  he  had  both  a  strengthened  resoh'e' 
to  go  and  an  equallj'  strong  resolve  not  to  go  till  he  had  once 
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more  seen  Dorothea.  Hence  he  replied  that  he  had  reasons  for 
deferring  his  departure  a  little,  and  would  be  hapjDy  to  go  to 
the  sale. 

Will  was  in  a  defiant  mood,  his  consciousness  being  deeply 
stung  with  the  thought  that  the  people  who  looked  at  him  pro- 
bably knew  a  fact  tantamount  to  an  accusation  against  him  as  a 
fellow  with  low  designs  which  were  to  be  frustrated  by  a  disposal 
of  property.  Like  most  people  who  assert  their  freedom  with 
regard  to  conventional  distinction,  he  Avas  prepared  to  be  sudden 
and  quick  at  quarrel  with  any  one  who  might  hint  that  he  had 
personal  reasons  for  that  assertion — that  there  was  anything  in 
his  blood,  his  bearing,  or  his  character  to  which  he  gave  the  mask 
of  an  opinion.  When  he  was  under  an  irritating  impression  of 
this  kind  he  would  go  about  for  days  with  a  defiant  look,  the 
colour  changing  in  his  transparent  skin  as  if  he  were  on  the 
qni  i'ive,  watching  for  something  which  he  had  to  dart  upon. 

This  expression  was  ijeculiarly  noticeable  in  him  at  the  sale, 
and  those  who  had  only  seen  him  in  his  moods  of  gentle  oddity 
or  of  bright  enjoyment  would  have  been  struck  with  a  contrast. 
He  was  not  sorry  to  have  this  occasion  for  appearing  in  public 
before  the  Middlemarch  tribes  of  Toller,  Hackbutt,  and  the  rest, 
who  looked  down  on  him  as  an  adventurer,  and  were  in  a  state 
of  brutal  ignorance  about  Dante — who  sneered  at  his  Polish  blood, 
and  were  themselves  of  a  breed  very  much  in  need  of  crossing. 
He  stood  in  a  conspicuous  place  iiot  far  from  the  auctioneer,  with 
a  fore-finger  in  each  side-pocket  and  his  head  thrown  backward, 
not  caring  to  speak  to  anybody,  though  he  had  been  cordially 
welcomed  as  a  connoiss?o-e  by  Mr  Trumbull,  who  was  enjoying  the 
utmost  activity  of  his  great  faculties. 

And  surely  among  all  men  whose  vocation  requires  them  to 
exhibit  their  powers  of  speech,  the  happiest  is  a  prosperous  pro- 
vincial auctioneer  keenly  alive  to  his  own  jokes  and  sensible  of  his 
encyclopaedic  knowledge.  Some  saturnine,  sour-blooded  persons 
might  object  to  be  constantly  insisting  on  the  merits  of  all  articles 
from  boot-jacks  to  "Berghems";  but  Mr  BorthroiD  Ti^umbull  had  a 
kindly  liquid  in  his  veins ;  he  was  an  admirer  by  nature,  and 
would  have  liked  to  have  the  universe  under  his  hammer,  feeling 
that  it  would  go  at  a  higher  figure  for  his  recommendation. 

IMeanwhile  Mrs  Larcher's  drawing-room  furniture  was  enough 
for  him.  When  Will  Ladislaw  had  come  in,  a  second  fender,  said 
to  have  been  forgotten  in  its  right  place,  suddenly  claimed  the 
auctioneer's  enthusiasm,  which  he  distributed  on  the  equitable 
Ijrinciple  of  praising  those  things  most  which  were  most  in  need  of 
praise.  The  fender  was  of  polished  steel,  with  much  lancet-shaped 
open-work  and  a  sharp  edge. 

"  Now,  ladies,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  appeal  to  you.  Here  is  a  fender 
•which  at  any  other  sale  would  hardly  be  offered  Avithout  reserve, 
being,  as  I  may  say,  for  quality  of  steel  and  quaintness  of  design, 
a  kind  of  thing  " — here  Mr  Trumbull  dropped  his  voice  and  became 
slightly  nasal,  trimming  his  outlines  with  his  left  finger — "that 
might  not  fall  in  with  ordinary  tastes.  Allow  me  to  tell  you  that 
by-and-by  this  style  of  workmanship  will  be  the  only  one  in  vogue 
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— half-a-crown,  you  said  ?  thank  you — going  at  half-a-crown,  this 
characteristic  fender  ;  and  I  have  particular  information  that  the 
antique  style  is  very  much  sought  after  in  high  quarters.  Three 
shillings — three-and-sixpence — hold  it  well  up,  Joseph!  Look, 
ladies,  at  the  chastity  of  the  design — I  have  no  doubt  myself  that 
it  was  turned  out  in  the  last  century !  Four  shillings,  Mr  ^Mawm- 
sey? — four  shillings." 

"  It's  not  a  thing  I  would  put  in  viy  drawing-room,"  said  Mrs 
Mawmsey,  audibly,  for  the  warning  of  the  rash  husband.  "  I 
wonder  at  !Mrs  Larcher.  Every  blessed  child's  head  that  fell 
against  it  would  be  cut  in  two.     The  edge  is  like  a  knife." 

"  Quite  true,"  rejoined  Mr  Trumbull,  quickly,  "  and  most  uncom- 
monly useful  to  have  a  fender  at  hand  that  will  cut,  if  you  have  a 
leather  shoe-tie  or  a  bit  of  string  that  wants  cutting  and  no  knife 
at  hand  :  many  a  man  has  been  left  hanging  because  there  was  no 
knife  to  cut  him  down.  Gentlemen,  here's  a  fender  that  if  you  had 
the  misfortune  to  hang  yourselves  would  cut  you  down  in  no  time 
— with  astonishi-ng  celerity —  four-and-sixpence  —  five  —  five-and- 
sixpence — an  appropriate  thing  for  a  spare  bedroom  where  there 
was  a  four-poster  and  a  guest  a  little  out  of  his  mind — six 
shillings — thank  you,  Mr  Clintup — going  at  six  shillings — going — 
gone  ! "  The  auctioneer's  glance,  which  had  been  searching  round 
him  with  a  preternatural  susceptibility  to  all  signs  of  bidding, 
here  dropped  on  the  paper  before  him,  and  his  voice  too  dropped 
into  a  tone  of  indifferent  despatch  as  he  said,  "  Mr  Clintup.  Be 
handy,  Joseph." 

"  It  was  worth  six  shillings  to  have  a  fender  you  could  always 
tell  that  joke  on,"  said  ^Ir  Clintup,  laughing  low  and  apologetically 
to  his  next  neighbour.  He  was  a  diffident  though  distinguished 
nurseryman,  and  feared  that  the  audience  might  regard  his  bid  as 
a  foolish  one. 

]\Ieanwhile  Joseph  had  brought  a  trayful  of  small  articles. 
"Now,  ladies,"  said  ]\Ir  Trumbull,  taking  u])  one  of  the  articles, 
"  this  tray  contains  a  very  recherchy  lot — a  collection  of  trifles 
for  the  drawing-room  table — and  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human 
things — nothing  more  important  than  trifles— (yes,  Mr  Ladislaw, 
yes,  by-and-by) — but  pass  the  tray  round,  Joseph — these  bijoux 
must  be  examined,  ladies.  This  I  have  in  my  hand  is  an  ingenious 
contrivance — a  sort  of  practical  rebus,  I  may  call  it  :  here,  you  see, 
it  looks  like  an  elegant  lieart-shaped  box,  portable — for  the  pocket; 
there,  again,  it  becomes  like  a  splendid  double  flower — an  ornament 
for  the  table  ;  and  now  " — ^Ir  Trumbull  allowed  the  flower  to  fall 
alarminglj^  into  strings  of  heart-shaped  leaves — "  a  book  of  riddles ! 
No  less  than  five  hundred  printed  in  a  beautiful  red.  Gentlemen, 
if  I  had  less  of  a  conscience,  I  should  not  wish  you  to  bid  high  for 
this  lot — I  have  a  longing  for  it  myself.  What  can  promote 
innocent  mirth,  and  I  may  say  virtue,  more  than  a  good  riddle  ? — 
it  hinders  profane  language,  and  attaches  a  man  to  the  society  of 
refined  females.  This  ingenious  a,rticle  itself,  without  the  elegant 
domino-box,  card-basket,  &c.,  ought  alone  to  give  a  high  price  to 
the  lot.  Carried  in  the  pocket  it  might  make  an  individual 
welcome  in  any  society.     Four  shillings,  sir  ? — four  shillings  for 
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;liis  remarkable  collection  of  riddles  with  the  et  Cfeteras.  Here  is 
I  sample  :  '  How  must  you  spell  honey  to  make  it  catch  lady-birds? 
\ii.s\ver — money.'  You  hear  ? — lady-birds — honey — money.  This 
s  an  amusement  to  sharpen  the  intellect  ;  it  has  a  sting — it  has 
vliat  we  call  satire,  and  wit  Avithout  indecency.  Four-and-six- 
jence — five  shillings." 

The  bidding  ran  on  with  warming  rivalry.  Mr  Bowyer  was 
I  bidder,  and  this  was  too  exasperating.  Bowyer  couldn't  aftbrd 
t,  and  only  wanted  to  hinder  evei'y  other  man  from  making  a 
igui-e.  The  current  carried  even  Mr  Horrock  with  it,  but  this 
•ommittal  of  himself  to  an  opinion  fell  from  him  with  so  little 
acrifice  of  his  neutral  expression,  that  the  bid  might  not  have 
)een  detected  as  his  but  for  the  friendly  oaths  of  Mr  Bambridge, 
vho  wanted  to  know  what  Horrock  would  do  with  blasted  stuff 
)nly  fit  for  haberdashers  given  over  to  that  state  of  perdition 
vhich  the  horse-dealer  so  cordially  recognised  in  the  majority 
)f  earthly  existences.  The  lot  was  finally  knocked  down  at  a 
guinea  to  Mr  Spilkins,  a  young  Slender  of  the  neighbourhood,  who 
vas  reckless  with  his  pocket-money  and  felt  his  want  of  memory 
or  riddles. 

"  Come,  Trumbull,  this  is  too  bad — you've  been  putting  some  old 
naid's  rubbish  into  the  sale,"  murmured  Mr  Toller,  getting  close 
,o  the  auctioneei'.  "I  want  to  see  how  the  prints  go,  and  I  must 
)e  off  soon." 

"/?«mediately,  Mr  Toller.  It  was  only  an  act  of  benevolence 
vhich  your  noble  heart  would  approve.  Joseph  !  quick  with  the 
)rints — Lot  235.  Now,  gentlemen,  you  who  are  connoiss^trf's,  you 
Lre  going  to  have  a  treat.  Here  is  an  engraving  of  the  Duke  of 
(Vellington  surrounded  by  his  staff  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  ;  and 
lot  withstanding  recent  events  which  have,  as  it  Avere,  enveloped 
)ur  great  Hero  in  a  cloud,  I  will  be  bold  to  say — for  a  man  in  my 
ine  must  not  be  blown  about  by  political  winds — that  a  finer 
;ubject— of  the  modern  order,  belonging  to  our  own  time  and 
^poch — the  understanding  of  man  could  hardly  conceive  :  angels 
night,  perhaps,  but  not  men,  sirs,  not  men." 

"  Who  painted  it  ? "  said  ]Mr  Powderell,  much  impressed. 

"  It  is  a  proof  before  the  letter,  ]Mr  Powderell — the  painter  is  not 
cnown,"  answered  Trumbull,  with  a  certain  gaspingness  in  his  last 
vords,  after  which  he  pursed  up  his  lips  and  stared  round  him. 

"  I'll  bid  a  pound  ! "  said  Mr  Powderell,  in  a  tone  of  resolved 
imotion,  as  of  a  man  ready  to  put  himself  in  the  breach.  Whether 
rom  awe  or  pity,  nobody  raised  the  price  on  him. 

Next  came  two  Dutch  jirints  which  Mr  Toller  had  been  eager 
or,  and  after  he  had  secured  them  he  went  away.  Other  prints, 
Lud  afterwards  some  paintings,  were  sold  to  leading  ]\Iiddle- 
narchers  who  had  come  with  a  special  desire  for  them,  and  thei'e 
vas  a  more  active  movement  of  the  audience  in  and  out  ;  some, 
vho  had  bought  what  they  wanted,  going  away,  others  coming  in 
'ither  quite  newly  or  from  a  temporary  visit  to  the  refreshments 
vhich  were  spread  under  the  marquee  on  the  lawn.  It  was 
his  marquee  that  Mr  Bambridge  was  bent  on  buying,  and  he 
Lppeared  to  like  looking  inside  it  frequently,  as  a  foretaste  of 
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its  possession.  On  the  last  occasion  of  his  return  from  it  he  was 
observed  to  bring  with  him  a  new  companion,  a  stranger  to  Mr 
Trumbull  and  every  one  else,  whose  appearance,  however,  led 
to  the  supposition  that  he  might  be  a  relative  of  the  horse-dealer's 
— also  "given  to  indulgence."  His  large  whiskers,  imposing 
swagger,  and  swing  of  the  leg,  made  him  a  striking  figure  ;  but  his 
suit  of  black,  rather  shabby  at  the  edges,  caused  the  prejudicial 
inference  that  he  was  not  able  to  afford  himself  as  much  indulgence 
as  he  liked. 

"  Who  is  it  you've  picked  up.  Bam  ? "  said  Mr  Horrock,  aside. 

"Ask  him  yourself,"  returned  Mr  Bambridge.  "He  said  he'd 
just  turned  in  from  the  road." 

Mr  Horrock  eyed  the  stranger,  who  was  leaning  back  against 
his  stick  with  one  hand,  using  his  toothpick  with  the  other,  and 
looking  about  him  with  a  certain  restlessness  apparently  under  the 
silence  imposed  on  him  by  circumstances. 

At  length  the  Supper  at  Evimaus  was  brought  forward,  to  Will's 
immense  relief,  for  he  was  getting  so  tired  of  the  j^roceedings  that 
he  had  drawn  back  a  little  and  leaned  his  shoulder  against  the 
Avail  just  behind  the  auctioneer.  He  now  came  forward  again, 
and  his  eye  caught  the  conspicuous  stranger,  who,  rather  to  his 
surjirise,  was  staring  at  him  markedly.  But  Will  was  immediately 
appealed  to  by  Mr  Trumbull. 

"  Yes,  Mr  Ladislaw,  yes  ;  this  intei'ests  you  as  a  connoissr^rf, 
I  think.  It  is  some  pleasure,"  the  auctioneer  went  on  with  a  rising 
fervour,  "  to  have  a  picture  like  this  to  show  to  a  company  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen — a  picture  worth  any  sum  to  an  individual  whose 
means  were  on  a  level  with  his  judgment.  It  is  a  i^ainting  of  the 
Italian  school  —  by  the  celebrated  Guydo,  the  greatest  painter 
in  the  world,  the  chief  of  the  Old  Masters,  as  they  are  called— 
I  take  it,  because  they  were  uji  to  a  thing  or  two  beyond  most  of 
us — in  possession  of  secrets  now  lost  to  the  bulk  of  mankind.  Let 
me  tell  you,  gentlemen,  I  ha-\"e  seen  a  great  many  jjictures  by  the 
Old  Masters,  and  they  are  not  all  up  to  this  mark — some  of  them 
are  darker  than  you  might  like  and  not  family  subjects.  But  here 
is  a  Guydo — the  frame  alone  is  worth  pounds — which  any  lady 
might  be  proud  to  hang  up — a  suitable  thing  for  what  we  call  a 
refectory  in  a  charitable  institution,  if  any  gentleman  of  the 
Corporation  wished  to  show  his  ynnni^cence.  Turn  it  a  little,  sir  i 
yes.  Joseph,  turn  it  a  little  towards  Islv  Ladislaw — Mr  Ladislaw, 
having  been  abroad,  understands  the  merit  of  these  things,  you 
observe." 

All  eyes  were  for  a  moment  turned  towards  Will,  who  said, 
coolly,  "Five  pounds."  The  auctioneer  burst  out  in  deejD  re- 
monstrance. 

"Ah  !  Mr  Ladislaw  !  the  frame  alone  is  worth  that.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  for  the  credit  of  the  town  !  Suppose  it  should  be 
discovered  hereafter  that  a  gem  of  art  has  been  amongst  us  in  this 
town,  and  nobody  in  ]\Iiddlemarch  awake  to  it.  Five  guineas- 
five  seven-six — five  ten.  Still,  ladies,  still  !  It  is  a  gem,  and  '  Full 
many  a  gem,'  as  the  jDoet  says,  has  been  allowed  to  go  at  a  nominal 
price  because  the  public  knew  no  better,  because  it  was  offered  in 
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ircles  where  there  was — I  was  going  to  say  a  low  feeling,  but  no  ! 
-Six  pounds— six  guineas— a  Guydo  of  the  first  order  going  at  six 
uineas  —  it  is  an  insult  to  religion,  ladies;  it  touches  us  all  as 
'hristians,  gentlemen,  that  a  subject  like  this  should  go  at  such  a 

)\v  figure — six  pounds  ten — seven " 

The  bidding  was  brisk,  and  Will  continued  to  share  in  it, 
enieuibering  that  Mrs  Bulstrode  had  a  strong  wish  for  the  picture, 
nd  thinking  that  he  naight  stretch  the  price  to  twelve  pounds. 
>ut  it  was  knocked  down  to  him  at  ten  guineas,  whereupon  he 
ushed  his  way  towards  the  bow-window  and  went  out.     He  chose 

0  go  under  the  marquee  to  get  a  glass  of  water,  being  hot  and 
hirsty  :  it  was  empty  of  other  visitors,  and  he  asked  the  woman 

1  attendance  to  fetch  him  some  fresh  water  ;  but  before  she  was 
r'ell  gone  he  was  annoyed  to  see  entering  the  florid  stranger  who 
ad  stared  at  him.  It  struck  Will  at  this  moment  that  the 
lan  might  be  one  of  those  political  parasitic  insects  of  the  bloated 
ind  who  had  once  or  twice  claimed  acquaintance  with  him  as 
aving  heard  him  speak  on  the  Reform  question,  and  who  might 
hink  of  getting  a  shilling  by  news.  In  this  light  his  person, 
Iready  rather  heating  to  behold  on  a  sunnner's  day,  appeared  the 
lore  disagreeable;  and  W^ill,  half-seated  on  the  elbow  of  a  garden- 
hair,  turned  his  eyes  carefully  away  from  the  comer.  But  this 
ignified  little  to  our  acquaintance  Mr  Raffles,  who  never  hesitated 
0  thrust  himself  on  unwilling  observation,  if  it  suited  his  purpose 
0  do  so.  He  moved  a  step  or  two  till  he  was  in  front  of  Will,  and 
aid  with  full-mouthed  haste,  "Excuse  me,  Mr  Ladislaw — was  your 
lother's  name  Sarah  Dunkirk  ?" 

Will,  starting  to  his  feet,  moved  backward  a  step,  frowning,  and 
aying  with  some  fierceness,  "  Yes,  sir,  it  was.  And  what  is  that 
oyou?" 

It  was  in  Will's  nature  that  the  first  spark  it  threw  out  was  a 
irect  answer  of  the  question  and  a  challenge  of  the  consequences, 
'o  have  said,  "What  is  that  to  you  '("  in  the  first  instance,  would 
ave  seemed  like  shuffling — as  if  he  minded  who  knew  anything 
bout  his  origin  ! 

Raffles  on  his  side  had  not  the  same  eagerness  for  a  collision 
*'hich  was  implied  in  Ladislaw's  threatening  air.  The  slim  young 
ellow  with  his  girl's  complexion  looked  like  a  tiger-cat  ready  to 
pring  on  him.  Under  such  circumstances  Mr  Raffles's  pleasure  in 
■nnoying  his  com^Dany  was  kept  in  abeyance. 

"No  ofience,  my  good  sir,  no  offence  !  I  only  remember  your 
(lother — knew  her  when  she  was  a  girl.  But  it  is  your  father  that 
■ou  feature,  sir.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  father  too. 
'arents  alive,  Mr  Ladislaw  ?" 

"  No  ! "  thundered  Will,  in  the  same  attitude  as  before. 

"  Should  be  glad  to  do  you  a  service,  Mr  Ladislaw — by  Jove,  I 
hould  !     Hope  to  meet  again." 

Hereupon  Raffles,  who  had  lifted  liis  hat  with  the  last  words, 
urned  himself  round  with  a  swing  of  his  leg  and  walked  away. 
Vill  looked  after  him  a  moment,  and  could  see  that  he  did  not 
e-enter  tlie  auction-room,  but  appeared  to  be  walking  towards 
he  road.     For  an  instant  he  thought  that  he  had  been  foolish  not 
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to  let  the  man  go  on  talking  ; — but  no  !  on  the  whole  he  preferrec 
doing  without  knowledge  from  that  source. 

Later  in  the  evening,  however,  Raffles  overtook  him  in  th 
street,  and  appearing  either  to  have  forgotten  the  roughness  o 
his  former  reception  or  to  intend  avenging  it  by  a  forgivini 
familiarity,  greeted  him  jovially  and  walked  by  his  side,  remark 
ing  at  first  on  the  pleasantness  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
Will  suspected  that  the  man  had  been  drinking  and  was  consider 
ing  how  to  shake  him  off'  when  Kaffles  said — 

"  I've  been  abroad  myself,  ]\Ir  Ladislaw — I've  seen  the  world- 
used  to  parley-vous  a  little.  It  was  at  Boulogne  I  saw  you 
father  —  a  most  uncommon  likeness  you  are  of  him,  by  Jove 
mouth — nose— eyes — hair  turned  off'  your  brow  just  like  his — i 
little  in  the  foreign  style.  John  Bull  doesn't  do  much  of  thai 
But  your  father  was  very  ill  when  I  saw  him.  Lord,  lord  !  hand 
you  might  see  through.  You  were  a  small  youngster  then.  Di( 
he  get  well  ? " 

"No,"said  Will,  curtly. 

"  Ah !  Well !  I've  often  wondered  what  became  of  you 
mother.  She  ran  away  from  her  friends  when  she  was  a  youni 
lass — a  proud-spirited  lass,  and  pretty,  by  Jove  !  /  knew  th 
reason  why  she  ran  away,"  said  Baffles,  winking  slowly  as  h 
looked  sideways  at  Will. 

"  You  know  nothing  dishonourable  of  her,  sir,"  said  Will,  turninj 
on  him  rather  savagely.  But  Mr  Raffles  just  now  was  not  sensi 
tive  to  shades  of  manner. 

"  Not  a  bit ! "  said  he,  tossing  his  head  decisively.  "  She  was  ; 
little  too  honourable  to  like  her  friends  —  that  was  it ! "  Her 
Raffles  again  winked  slowly.  "  Lord  bless  you,  I  knew  all  abou 
'em — a  little  in  what  you  may  call  the  respectable  thieving  line- 
the  high  style  of  receiving-house — none  of  your  holes  and  corner 
— first-rate.  Slap-up  shop,  high  profits  and  no  mistake.  Bu 
Lord  !  Sarah  would  have  known  nothing  about  it — a  dashinj 
young  lady  she  was — fine  boarding-school — fit  for  a  lord's  wife- 
only  Archie  Duncan  threw  it  at  her  out  of  spite,  because  sh 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  Aid  so  she  ran  away  froii 
the  whole  concern.  I  ti'avelled  for  'em,  sir,  in  a  gentlemanly  wa; 
—at  a  high  salary.  They  didn't  mind  her  running  away  at  first- 
godly  folks,  sir,  very  godly — and  she  was  for  the  stage.  The  soi 
was  alive  then,  and  the  daughter  was  at  a  discount.  Hallo  !  her 
Ave  are  at  the  Blue  Bull.  What  do  you  say,  Mr  Ladislaw  ?  shal 
we  turn  in  and  have  a  glass  ? " 

"  No,  I  must  say  good  evening,"  said  Will,  dashmg  up  a  passag 
which  led  into  Lowick  Gate,  and  almost  running  to  get  out  o 
Raffles's  reach. 

He  walked  a  long  while  on  the  Lowick  road  away  from  th 
town,  glad  of  the  starlit  darkness  when  it  came.  He  felt  as  if  h 
had  had  dirt  cast  on  him  amidst  shouts  of  scorn.  There  was  thi 
to  confirm  the  fellow's  statement — that  his  mother  never  avou1( 
tell  him  the  reason  why  she  had  run  away  from  her  family. 

Well  !  what  was  he.  Will  Ladislaw,  the  worse,  supposing  th( 
truth  about  that  family  to  be  the  ugliest  ?    His  mother  had  brave( 
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•dship  in  order  to  separate  herself  from  it.  But  if  Dorothea's 
'lids  had  known  this  story — if  the  C'hettams  had  known  it — 
y  would  ha\e  had  a  tine  colour  to  give  their  suspicions  a  wel- 
iie  ground  for  thinking  him  unfit  to  come  near  her.  However, 
them  suspect  what  they  pleased,  they  would  find  themselves  in 
wrong.  They  would  find  out  that  the  blood  in  his  veins  was 
tree  from  the  taint  of  meanness  as  theirs. 


CHAPTER    LXI. 

'Inconsistencies,' answered  Inilac,  'cannot  lioth  be  right,  but  imputed  to  man  they 
both  be  true.'  " — Rasselas. 

E  same  night,  when  Mr  Bulstrode  returned  from  a  journey  to 
issing  on  Ijusiness,  his  good  wdfe  met  him  in  the  entrance-hall 
I  drew  him  into  his  j^rivate  sitting-room. 

Nicholas,"  she  said,  fixing  her  honest  eyes  upon  him  anxiously, 
lere  has  been  such  a  disagreeable  man  here  asking  for  you — it 
.  made  me  quite  uncomfortable." 

What  kind  of  man,  my  dear,"  said  Mr  Bulstrode,  dreadfully 
tain  of  the  answer. 

A  red-faced  man  with  large  whiskers,  and  most  impudent  in 
manner.  He  declared  he  was  an  old  friend  of  yours,  and  said 
I  would  be  sorry  not  to  see  him.  He  wanted  to  wait  for  you  here, 
i  I  told  him  he  could  see  you  at  the  Bank  to-morrow  morning, 
st  impudent  he  was  ! — stared  at  me,  and  said  his  friend  Nick 
I  luck  in  wives.  I  don't  believe  he  would  have  gone  away,  if 
icher  had  not  happened  to  break  his  cliain  and  come  running 
nd  on  the  gravel — for  I  was  in  the  garden  ;  so  I  said,  'You'd 
ter  go  away— the  dog  is  very  fierce,  and  I  can't  hold  him.'  Do 
I  really  know  anything  of  such  a  man  V 

I  believe  I  know  who  he  is,  my  dear,"  said  Mr  Bulstrode,  in  his 
lal  subdued  voice,  "an  unfortunate  dissolute  wretch,  whom  I 
ped  too  much  in  days  gone  by.  However,  I  pi-esume  you  will 
i  be  troubled  by  him  again.  He  will  probably  come  to  the 
ik — to  beg,  doubtless." 

io  more  was  said  on  the  subject  until  the  next  day,  when  Mr 
Istrode   had    returned   from   the   town    and    was   dressing   for 
ner.     His  wife,  not  sure  that  he  was  come  liome,  looked  into 
dressing-room    and    saw  him  witli    his    coat  and  cravat  off, 
ning  one  arm  on  a  chest  of  drawers  and  staring  absently  at  the 
lund.     He  started  nervously  and  looked  up  as  she  entered. 
A'ou  look  very  ill,  Nicholas.     Is  there  anything  the  matter?" 
I  have  a  good  deal  of  pain  in  my  head,"  said  Mr  Bulstrode, 
0  was  so  frequently  ailing  that  his  wife  was  always  ready  to 
ieve  in  this  cause  of  depression. 
Sit  down  and  let  me  sponge  it  with  vinegar." 
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Physically  Mr  Bulstrode  did  not  want  the  vinegar,  but  moral 
the  affectionate  attention  soothed  him.  Though  always  polit 
it  was  his  habit  to  receive  such  services  with  marital  coolness,  ; 
his  wife's  duty.  But  to-day,  while  she  was  bending  over  him,  1 
said,  "  You  are  very  good,  Harriet,"  in  a  tone  which  had  som 
thing  new  in  it  to  her  ear ;  she  did  not  know  exactly  what  tl 
novelty  was,  but  her  woman's  solicitude  shaped  itself  into  a  dar 
ing  thought  that  he  might  be  going  to  have  an  illness. 

"  Has  anything  worried  you  ? "  she  said.  "  Did  that  man  con 
to  you  at  the  Bank  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  it  was  as  I  had  supposed.  He  is  a  man  who  at  oi 
time  might  have  done  better.  But  he  has  sunk  into  a  drunki 
debauched  creature." 

"Is  he  quite  gone  away?"  said  Mi's  Bulstrode,  anxiously ;  b 
for  certain  reasons  she  refrained  from  adding,  "  It  was  very  di 
agreeable  to  hear  him  calling  himself  a  friend  of  yours."  At  th 
moment  she  would  not  have  liked  to  say  anything  which  implii 
her  habitual  consciousness  that  her  husband's  earlier  connectio 
were  not  quite  on  a  level  with  her  own.  Not  that  she  knew  mm 
about  them.  That  her  husband  had  at  first  been  employed  in 
bank,  that  he  had  afterwards  entered  into  Avhat  he  called  ci 
business  and  gained  a  fortune  before  he  was  three- and -thirt 
that  he  had  married  a  widow  who  was  much  older  than  himsi 
— a  Dissenter,  and  in  other  ways  probably  of  that  disadvantageo 
quality  usually  perceptible  in  a  tirst  wife  if  inquired  into  with  t 
dispassionate  judgment  of  a  second — was  alinost  as  much  as  s. 
had  cared  to  learn  beyond  the  glimpses  which  Mr  Bulstrodi 
narrative  occasionally  gave  of  his  early  bent  towards  religion,  I 
inclination  to  be  a  preacher,  and  his  association  with  missiona 
and  philanthropic  efforts.  She  believed  in  him  as  an  excelle 
man  whose  piety  carried  a  peculiar  eminence  in  belonging  to 
layman,  whose  influence  had  turned  her  own  mind  toward  serioi 
ness,  and  whose  share  of  perishable  good  had  been  the  mea 
of  raising  her  own  position.  But  she  also  liked  to  think  th 
it  was  well  in  every  sense  for  ^Ir  Bulstrode  to  have  won  t 
hand  of  Harriet  Vincy  ;  whose  family  was  undeniable  in 
IMiddlemarch  light — a  better  light  surely  than  any  thrown 
London  thoroughfares  or  dissenting  chapel  -  yards.  The  uni 
formed  provincial  mind  distrusted  London ;  and  while  true  religii 
was  everywhere  saving,  honest  Mrs  Bulstrode  was  convinced  th 
to  be  saved  in  the  Church  was  more  respectable.  She  so  mui 
wished  to  ignore  towards  others  that  her  husband  had  ever  Ijeen 
London  Dissenter,  that  she  liked  to  keep  it  out  of  sight  even 
talking  to  him.  He  was  quite  aware  of  this  ;  indeed  in  sor 
respects  he  was  rather  afraid  of  this  ingenuous  wife,  who 
imitative  piety  and  native  worldliness  were  equally  sincere,  wl 
had  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  whom  he  had  married  out 
a  thorough  inclination  still  subsisting.  But  his  fears  were  such 
belong  to  a  man  who  cares  to  maintain  his  recognised  supremac 
the  loss  of  high  consideration  from  his  wdfe,  as  from  every  one  el 
who  did  not  clearly  hate  him  out  of  enmity  to  the  truth,  would 
as  the  beginning  of  death  to  him.     When  she  said — 
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Is  he  quite  gone  away  ? " 

Oh,  I  trust  so,"  he  answered,  with  an  effort  to  throw  as  much 
er  unconcern  into  his  tone  as  possible. 

)ut  in  truth  Mr  Bulstrode  was  very  far  from  a  state  of  quiet 
st.  In  the  interview  at  the  Bank,  Raffles  had  made  it  evident 
t  his  eagerness  to  torment  was  ahnost  as  strong  in  him  as  any 
er  greed.  He  had  frankly  said  that  he  had  turned  out  of  the 
Y  to  come  to  i\Iiddlemarch,  just  to  look  about  him  and  see 
ether  the  neighbourhood  would  suit  him  to  live  in.  He  had 
tainly  had  a  few  debts  to  pay  more  than  he  expected,  but  the 
)  hundred  jjounds  were  not  gone  yet :  a  cool  tive-and-twenty 
aid  suffice  him  to  go  away  with  for  the  present.  What  he  had 
ited  chiefly  was  to  see  his  friend  Nick  and  family,  and  know  all 
ut  the  prosperity  of  a  man  to  whom  he  was  so  much  attached, 
-and -by  he  might  come  back  for  a  longer  stay.  This  time 
Bes  declined  to  be  "  seen  off  the  premises,"  as  he  expressed  it — 
lined  to  quit  Middlemarch  under  Bulstrode's  eyes.  He  meant 
50  by  coach  the  next  day — if  he  chose. 

lulstrode  felt  himself  helpless.  Neither  threats  nor  coaxing 
Id  avail :  he  could  not  count  on  any  persistent  fear  nor  on 
'  promise.  On  the  contrary,  he  felt  a  cold  certainty  at  his 
,rt  that  Baffles — unless  providence  sent  death  to  hinder  him — 
aid  come  back  to  Middlemarch  before  long.  And  that  certainty 
5  a  terror. 

t  was  not  that  he  was  in  danger  of  legal  punishment  or  of 
:gary  :  he  was  in  danger  only  of  seeing  disclosed  to  the  judg- 
iit  of  his  neighbours  and  the  mournful  perception  of  his  wife 
tain  facts  of  his  past  life  which  would  render  him  an  object  of 
rn  and  an  opprobrium  of  the  religion  with  which  he  had  dili- 
tly  associated  himself.  The  terror  of  being  judged  shar^Dens 
memory  :  it  sends  an  inevitable  glare  over  that  long-unvisited 
t  which  has  been  habitually  recalled  only  in  general  phrases. 
;n  witliout  memory,  the  life  is  bound  into  one  by  a  zone  of 
lendence  in  growth  and  decay  ;  but  intense  memory  forces  a 
a  to  own  his  blameworthy  past.  With  memory  set  smarting 
;  a  reopened  wound,  a  man's  past  is  not  simply  a  dead  history, 
outworn  preparation  of  the  present :  it  is  not  a  i^epented  error 
ken  loose  from  the  life  :  it  is  a  still  quivering  part  of  him- 
',  bringing  shudders  and  bitter  flavours  and  the  tinglings  of 
lerited  shame. 

nto  this  second  life  Bulstrode's  past  had  now  risen,  only  the 
aisures  of  it  seeming  to  have  lost  their  quality.  Night  and 
'^  without  interruption  save  of  brief  sleep  which  only  wove 
respect  and  fear  into  a  fantastic  present,  he  felt  the  scenes 
his  earlier  life  coming  between  him  and  everything  else,  as 
tinately  as  when  we  look  through  the  window  from  a  lighted 
m,  the  objects  we  turn  our  backs  on  are  still  before  us,  instead 
the  grass  and  the  trees.  The  successive  events  inward  and 
ward  were  there  in  one  view :  though  each  might  be  dwelt 
in  turn,  the  I'est  still  kept  their  hold  in  the  consciousness. 
)nce  more  he  saw  himself  the  young  banker's  clerk,  with  an 
eeable  person,  as  clever  in  figures  as  he  was  fluent  in  speech 
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and  fond  of  theological  definition :  an  eminent  though  younj 
member  of  a  Calvinistic  dissenting  churcli  at  Highbury,  havinj 
had  striking  experience  in  conviction  of  sin  and  sense  of  pardon 
Again  he  heard  himself  called  for  as  Brother  Bulstrode  in  prayei 
meetings,  speaking  on  religious  platforms,  preaching  in  pri\at( 
houses.  Again  he  felt  himself  thinking  of  the  ministry  as  possibly 
his  vocation,  and  inclined  towards  missionary  labour.  That  wai 
the  happiest  time  of  his  life  :  that  was  the  spot  he  would  hav( 
chosen  now  to  awake  in  and  find  the  i-est  a  dream.  The  peopl( 
among  whom  Brother  Bulstrode  was  distinguished  were  verj 
few,  but  they  were  very  near  to  him,  and  stirred  his  satisfactioi 
the  more ;  his  power  stretched  through  a  narrow  space,  but  h( 
felt  its  effect  the  more  intensely.  He  believed  without  effoii 
in  the  peculiar  work  of  grace  within  him,  and  in  the  signs  thai 
God  intended  him  for  special  instrumentality. 

Then  came  the  moment  of  transition  ;  it  was  with  the  sens* 
of  promotion  he  had  when  he,  an  orphan  educated  at  a  com 
mercial  charity-school,  was  invited  to  a  fine  villa  belonging  t( 
Mr  Dunkirk,  the  richest  man  in  the  congregation.  Soon  h( 
became  an  intimate  there,  honoured  for  his  piety  by  the  wife 
marked  out  for  his  ability  by  the  husband,  whose  wealth  wai 
due  to  a  flourishing  city  and  west- end  trade.  That  was  th( 
setting-in  of  a  new  current  for  his  amljition,  directing  his  pros 
pects  of  "instrumentality"  towards  the  uniting  of  distinguishec 
religious  gifts  with  successful  business. 

By-and-by  came  a  decided  external  leading:  a  confidentia 
subordinate  partner  died,  and  nobody  seemed  to  the  principal  s( 
well  fitted  to  fill  the  severely -felt  vacancy  as  his  young  frienc 
Bulstrode,  if  he  would  become  confidential  accountant.  The  offei 
was  accepted.  The  business  was  a  pawnbroker's,  of  the  mosi 
magnificent  sort  both  in  extent  and  profits  ;  and  on  a  short  ac 
quaintance  with  it  Bulstrode  became  aware  that  one  source  o: 
magnificent  profit  was  the  easy  reception  of  any  goods  ofi'ered 
without  strict  inquiry  as  to  where  they  came  from.  But  then 
was  a  branch  house  at  the  west  end,  and  no  pettiness  or  dingi 
ness  to  give  suggestions  of  shame. 

He  remembered  his  first  moments  of  shrinking.  Thej'-  wen 
private,  and  were  filled  with  arguments  ;  some  of  these  takin^ 
the  form  of  prayer.  The  business  was  estaVjlished  and  had  olc 
roots  ;  is  it  not  one  thing  to  set  up  a  new  gin-palace  and  anotliei 
to  accept  an  investment  in  an  old  one?  The  profits  made  oul 
of  lost  souls — where  can  the  line  be  drawn  at  which  they  begii 
in  human  transactions  ?  Was  it  not  even  God's  way  of  savin^ 
His  chosen  ?  "  Thou  knowest,"  —  the  young  Bulstrode  had  saic 
then,  as  the  older  Bulstrode  was  saying  now  —  "Thou  knowesi 
how  loose  my  soul  sits  from  these  things — how  I  view  them  al! 
as  implements  for  tilling  Thy  garden  rescued  here  and  there  from 
the  wilderness." 

Metaphors  and  precedents  were  not  wanting  ;  peculiar  spiritual 
experiences  were  not  wanting  which  at  last  made  the  retention  ol 
his  position  seem  a  service  demanded  of  him  :  the  vista  of  a 
fortune  had  already  opened  itself,  and  Bulstrode's  shrinking  re- 
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dned  j^rivate.  ^Ir  Dunkirk  had  never  expected  that  there 
lukl  be  any  shrinking  at  all :  he  had  never  conceived  that 
ide  had  anything  to  do  with  the  scheme  of  salvation.  And  it 
is  true  that  Bulstrode  found  himself  carrying  on  two  distinct 
es ;  his  religious  activity  could  not  be  incompatible  with  his 
siness  as  soon  as  he  had  argued  himself  into  not  feeling  it 
:;ompatible. 

Mentally  surrounded  with  that  past  again,  Bulstrode  had  the 
lie  pleas — indeed,  the  years  had  been  perpetually  spinning  them 
;o  intricate  thickness,  like  masses  of  spider-web,  padding  the 
)ral  sensil)ility ;  nay,  as  age  made  egoism  more  eager  but  less 
joying,  his  soul  had  become  more  saturated  with  the  belief  that 
did  everything  for  God's  sake,  being  indift'erent  to  it  for  his 
'n.  And  yet — if  he  could  be  back  in  that  far-off  spot  with  his 
uthful  poverty — why,  then  he  would  choose  to  be  a  missionary. 
But  the  train  of  causes  in  Avhich  he  had  locked  himself  went  on. 
lei'e  was  trouble  in  the  fine  villa  at  Highbury.  Years  before,  the 
ly  daughter  had  run  away,  defied  her  parents,  and  gone  on  the 
ige  ;  and  now  the  only  boy  died,  and  after  a  short  time  Mr  Dun- 
I'k  died  also.  The  wife,  a  simple  pious  woman,  left  with  all  the 
ialth  in  and  out  of  the  magnificent  trade,  of  which  she  never 
ew  the  precise  nature,  had  come  to  believe  in  Bulstrode,  and 
locently  adore  him  as  women  often  adore  their  priest  or  "  man- 
ide  "  minister.  It  was  natural  that  after  a  time  marriage  should 
ve  been  thought  of  between  them.  But  !Mrs  Dunkirk  had  qualms 
d  yearnings  about  her  daugliter,  who  had  long  been  regarded  as 
it  both  to  God  and  her  parents.  It  was  known  that  the  daughter 
d  married,  but  she  was  utterly  gone  out  of  sight.  The  mother, 
ving  lost  her  boy,  imagined  a  grandson,  and  wished  in  a  double 
ise  to  reclaim  her  daughter.  If  she  were  found,  there  would  be 
channel  for  property — perhaps  a  wide  one,  in  the  provision  for 
k^eral  grandchildren.  Efforts  to  find  her  must  be  made  before 
[■s  Dunkirk  would  marry  again.  Bulstrode  concurred  :  but  after 
vertisement  as  well  as  other  modes  of  inquiry  had  been  tried, 
e  mother  believed  that  her  daughter  was  not  to  be  found,  and 
asented  to  marry  without  reservation  of  projierty. 
The  daughter  had  been  found  ;  but  onlj^  oiie  man  besides  Bul- 
•ode  knew  it,  and  he  was  paid  for  keeping  silence  and  carrying 
3iself  away. 

That  was  the  bare  fact  which  Bulstrode  was  now  forced  to  see  in 
e  rigid  outline  with  which  acts  present  themselves  to  onlookers, 
it  for  himself  at  that  distant  time,  and  even  now  in  burning 
?mory,  the  fact  was  broken  into  little  sequences,  each  justified  as 
came  by  reasonings  which  seemed  to  prove  it  righteous.  Bul- 
•ode's  course  up  to  that  time  had,  he  thought,  been  sanctioned  by 
[narkal)le  providences,  appearing  to  point  the  way  for  him  to  be 
e  agent  in  making  the  best  use  of  a  lai-ge  property  and  with- 
awing  it  from  perversion.  Death  and  other  striking  dispositions, 
ch  as  feminine  trustfulness,  had  come  ;  and  Bulstrode  would 
ve  adopted  Cromwell's  words — "  Do  you  call  these  bare  events  ? 
16  Lord  pity  j'ou  ! "  The  events  were  comparatively  small,  but 
e  essential   condition  was   there  —  namely,  that   they  were   in 
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favour  of  his  own  ends.  It  was  easy  for  him  to  settle  what  was 
due  from  him  to  others  by  inquiring  what  were  God's  intentions 
with  regard  to  himself.  Could  it  be  for  God's  service  that  this 
fortune  should  in  any  considerable  proportion  go  to  a  young 
woman  and  her  husband  who  were  given  up  to  the  lightest 
pursuits,  and  might  scatter  it  abroad  in  triviality — people  who 
seemed  to  lie  outside  the  path  of  remarkable  providences  ?  Bul- 
strode  had  never  said  to  himself  beforehand,  "  The  daughter  shall 
not  be  found  " — nevertheless  when  the  moment  came  he  kept  her 
existence  hidden  ;  and  when  other  moments  followed,  he  soothed 
the  mother  with  consolation  in  the  probability  that  the  unhappy 
young  woman  might  be  no  more. 

There  were  hours  in  which  Bulstrode  felt  that  his  action  was  un- 
righteous ;  but  how  could  he  go  back  ?  He  had  mental  exercises, 
called  himself  nought,  laid  hold  on  redemption,  and  went  on  in  his 
course  of  instrumentality.  And  after  five  years  Death  again  came 
to  widen  his  path,  by  takino;  away  his  wife.  He  did  gradually 
withdraw  his  capital,  but  he  did  not  make  the  sacrifices  requisite 
to  put  an  end  to  the  business,  which  was  carried  on  for  thirteen 
years  afterwards  before  it  finally  collapsed.  Meanwhile  Nicholas 
Bulstrode  had  used  his  hundred  thousand  discreetly,  and  was 
become  provincially,  solidly  important— a  banker,  a  Churchman,  a 
public  benefactor  ;  also  a  sleeping  partner  in  trading  concerns,  in 
which  his  ability  was  directed  to  economy  in  the  raw  material,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  dyes  which  rotted  Mr  Vincy's  silk.  And  now, 
when  this  respectability  had  lasted  undisturbed  for  nearly  thirty 
years — when  all  that  preceded  it  had  long  lain  benumbed  in  the 
consciousness— that  past  had  risen  and  immersed  his  thought  as  if 
with  the  terrible  irruption  of  a  new  sense  overburthening  the 
feeble  being. 

Meanwhile,  in  his  conversation  with  Raffles,  he  had  learned 
something  momentous,  something  which  entered  actively  into  tlie 
struggle  of  his  longings  and  terrors.  There,  he  thought,  lay  an 
opening  towards  spiritual,  perhaps  towards  material  rescue. 

The  spiritual  kind  of  rescue  was  a  genuine  need  with  him. 
\rTheve  may  be  coarse  hypocrites,  who  consciously  affect  beliefs  and 
emotions  for  the  sake  of  gulling  the  world,  but  Bulstrode  was  not 
one  of  them.  He  was  simply  a  man  whose  desires  had  been 
stronger  than  his  theoretic  beliefs,  and  who  had  gradually  ex- 
plained the  gratification  of  his  desires  into  satisfactory  agreement 
with  those  beliefs.  If  this  be  hypocrisy,  it  is  a  process  which 
shows  itself  occasionally  in  us  all,  to  whatever  confession  we 
belong,  and  whether  we  believe  in  the  future  perfection  of  our  race 
or  in  the  nearest  date  fixed  for  the  end  of  the  world  ;  whether  we 
regard  the  earth  as  a  putrefying  nidus  for  a  saved  remnant, 
including  ourselves,  or  have  a  passionate  belief  in  the  solidarity  oi 
mankind. 

The  service  he  could  do  to  the  cause  of  religion  had  been  through 
life  the  ground  he  alleged  to  himself  for  his  choice  of  action  :  it 
had  been  the  motive  which  he  had  poured  out  in  his  prayers.  Whc 
would  use  money  and  position  better  than  he  meant  to  use  them  i 
Who  could  surpass  him  in  self-abhorrence  and  exaltation  of  God's 
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:ause?  And  to  ^Nlr  Bulstrode  God's  cause  was  something  distinct 
rom  his  own  rectitude  of  conduct :  it  enforced  a  discrimination  of 
jod's  enemies,  who  were  to  be  used  merely  as  instruments,  and 
vhova  it  would  be  as  well  if  possible  to  keep  out  of  money  and 
ionsequent  influence.  Also,  i^rofitable  investments  in  trades  where 
,he  power  of  the  prince  of  this  world  showed  its  most  active 
levices,  became  sanctified  by  a  right  application  of  the  profits  in 
;he  hands  of  God's  servant. 

This  implicit  reasoning  is  essentially  no  more  peculiar  to 
ivangelical  belief  than  the  use  of  wide  phi^ases  for  narrow  motives 
s  peculiar  to  Englishmen.  There  is  no  general  doctrine  which  is 
lot  capable  of  eating  out  our  morality  if  unchecked  by  the  deep- 
leated  habit  of  direct  fellow-feeling  with  individual  fellow-men. 

But  a  man  who  believes  in  something  else  than  his  own  greed, 
las  necessarily  a  conscience  or  standard  to  which  he  more  or  less 
idapts  himself.  Bulstrode's  standard  had  been  his  serviceableness 
,0  God's  cause  :  "  I  am  sinful  and  nought — a  vessel  to  be  con- 
;ecrated  by  use — but  use  me  !  " — had  been  the  mould  into  which  he 
lad  constrained  his  immense  need  of  being  something  important 
md  pi'edominating.  And  now  had  come  a  moment  in  which  that 
nould  seemed  in  danger  of  being  broken  and  utterly  cast  away. 

What,  if  the  acts  he  had  reconciled  himself  to  because  they  made 
lim  a  stronger  instrument  of  the  divine  glory,  were  to  become  the 
Dretext  of  the  scofter,  and  a  darkening  of  that  glory  ?  If  this  were 
;o  be  the  ruling  of  Providence,  he  was  cast  out  from  the  temple  as 
)ne  who  had  bi"ought  unclean  offerings. 

He  had  long  poured  out  utterances  of  repentance.  But  to-day 
I  repentance  had  come  which  was  of  a  bitterer  flavour,  and  a 
threatening  Providence  urged  him  to  a  kind  of  propitiation  which 
ivas  not  simply  a  doctrinal  transaction.  The  divine  tribunal  had 
changed  its  aspect  for  him  ;  self-prostration  was  no  longer  enough, 
md  he  must  bring  restitution  in  his  hand.  It  was  really  before 
lis  God  that  Bulstrode  was  about  to  attempt  such  restitution  as 
seemed  possible :  a  great  dread  had  seized  his  susceptiljle  frame, 
md  the  scorching  approach  of  shame  wrought  in  him  a  new 
spiritual  need.  Night  and  day,  while  the  resurgent  threatening 
past  was  making  a  conscience  within  him,  he  was  thinking  by 
what  means  he  could  i^ecover  peace  and  trust — by  what  sacrifice  he 
20uld  stay  the  rod.  His  belief  in  these  moments  of  dread  was,  that 
if  he  spontaneously  did  something  right,  God  would  save  him  from 
the  consequences  of  wrong-doing.  For  religion  can  only  change 
when  the  emotions  which  fill  it  are  changed  ;  and  the  religion  of 
personal  fear  remains  nearly  at  the  level  of  the  savage. 

He  had  seen  Raffles  actually  going  away  on  the  Brassing  coach, 
and  this  was  a  temporary  relief ;  it  removed  the  pressure  of  an 
immediate  dread,  but  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  spiritual  conflict 
and  the  need  to  win  protection.  At  last  he  came  to  a  difficult 
resolve,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Will  Ladislaw,  begging  him  to  be  at 
The  Shrubs  that  evening  for  a  private  interview  at  nine  o'clock. 
Will  had  felt  no  particular  surprise  at  the  request,  and  connected 
it  with  some  new  notions  about  the  '  Pioneer  ; '  but  when  he  was 
shown  into  Mr  Bulstrode's  private  room,  he  was  struck  with  the 
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painfully  worn  look  on  the  banker's  face,  and  was  going  to  say, 
"Are  you  ill  V  when,  checking  himself  in  that  abrujotness,  he  only 
inquired  after  Mrs  Bulstrode,  and  her  satisfaction  with  the  ijicture 
bought  for  her. 

"  Thank  you,  she  is  quite  satisfied ;  she  has  gone  out  with  her 
daughters  this  evening.  I  begged  you  to  come,  Mr  Ladislaw, 
because  I  have  a  communication  of  a  very  private — indeed,  I  will 
say,  of  a  sacredly  confidential  nature,  which  I  desire  to  make  to 
you.  Nothing,  I  daresay,  has  been  farther  from  your  thouglits 
than  that  there  had  been  important  ties  in  the  past  which  could 
connect  your  history  with  mine." 

Will  felt  something  like  an  electric  shock.  He  was  already  in  a 
state  of  keen  sensitiveness  and  hardly  allayed  agitation  on  the 
subject  of  ties  in  the  past,  and  his  presentiments  were  not  agree- 
able. It  seemed  like  the  fluctuations  of  a  dream — as  if  the  action 
begun  by  that  loud  bloated  stranger  were  being  carried  on  by  this 
pale -eyed  sickly -looking  piece  of  resiDectability,  whose  subdued 
tone  and  glib  formality  of  speech  were  at  this  moment  almost  as 
repulsive  to  him  as  their  x-emembered  contrast.  He  answered, 
with  a  marked  change  of  colour — 

"  No,  indeed,  nothing." 

"  You  see  before  you,  Mr  Ladislaw,  a  man  who  is  deeply  stricken. 
But  for  the  urgency  of  conscience  and  the  knowledge  that  I  am 
before  the  bar  of  One  who  seeth  not  as  man  seeth,  I  should  be 
under  no  compulsion  to  make  the  disclosure  which  has  been  my 
object  in  asking  you  to  come  here  to-night.  So  far  as  human  laws 
go,  you  have  no  claim  on  me  whatever." 

Will  was  even  more  uncomfortable  than  wondering.  Mr  Bul- 
strode had  paused,  leaning  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  looking 
at  the  floor.  But  he  now  fixed  his  examining  glance  on  Will  and 
said — 

"  I  am  told  that  your  mother's  name  was  Sarah  Dunkirk,  and 
that  she  ran  away  from  her  friends  to  go  on  the  stage.  Also,  that 
your  father  was  at  one  time  much  emaciated  by  illness.  May  I 
ask  if  you  can  confirm  these  statements  ? " 

"  Yes,  they  are  all  true,"  said  Will,  struck  with  the  order  in 
which  an  inquiry  had  come,  that  might  have  been  expected  to  be 
preliminary  to  the  banker's  previous  hints.  But  yir  Bulstrode  had 
to-night  followed  the  order  of  his  emotions ;  he  entertained  no 
doubt  that  the  opportunity  for  restitution  had  come,  and  he  had 
an  overpowering  impulse  towards  the  penitential  expression  by 
which  he  was  deprecating  chastisement. 

"Do  you  know  any  particulars  of  your  mother's  family?"  he 
continued. 

"  No ;  she  never  liked  to  speak  of  them.  She  was  a  very 
generous,  honourable  woman,"  said  Will,  almost  angrily. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  allege  anything  against  her.  Did  she  never 
mention  her  mother  to  you  at  all  ? " 

"  I  have  heard  her  say  that  she  thought  her  mother  did  not 
know  the  reason  of  her  running  away.  She  said  '  jooor  mother '  in 
a  pitying  tone." 

"  That  mother  became  my  wife,"  said  Bulstrode,  and  then  paused 
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I  moment  before  he  added,  "  you  have  a  claim  on  me,  Mi"  Ladis- 
aw:  as  I  said  before,  not  a  legal  claim,  but  one  which  my  con- 
icience  recognises.  I  was  enriched  by  that  marriage — a  result 
vhicli  would  probably  not  have  taken  place — certainly  not  to  the 
ame  extent  —  if  your  grandmother  could  have  discovered  her 
laughter.     That  daughter,  I  gather,  is  no  longer  living  ! " 

"  No,"  said  Will,  feeling  sus^Dicion  and  repugnance  rising  so 
itrongly  within  him,  that  without  quite  knowing  what  he  did, 
le  took  his  hat  from  the  floor  and  stood  up.  The  impulse  within 
lim  was  to  reject  the  disclosed  connection. 

"  Pray  be  seated,  Mr  Ladislaw,"  said  Bulstrode,  anxiously. 
'  Doubtless  you  are  startled  by  the  suddenness  of  this  discovery. 
!5ut  I  entreat  your  patience  with  one  who  is  already  bowed  down 
)y  inward  trial." 

Will  reseated  himself,  feeling  some  pity  wdiich  was  half  contempt 
or  this  voluntary  self-abasement  of  an  elderly  man. 

"  It  is  my  wish,  Mr  Ladislaw,  to  make  amends  for  the  depriva- 
ion  which  befell  your  mother.  I  know  that  you  are  without 
ortune,  and  I  wish  to  supply  you  adequately  from  a  store  which 
v'ould  have  probably  already  been  yours  had  your  grandmother 
»een  certain  of  your  mother's  existence  and  been  able  to  find  her." 

yir  Bulstrode  paused.  He  felt  that  he  was  performing  a  striking 
)iece  of  scrupulosity  in  the  judgment  of  his  auditor,  and  a  peni- 
ential  act  in  the  eyes  of  God.  He  had  no  clue  to  the  state  of  Will 
jadislaw's  mind,  smarting  as  it  was  from  the  clear  hints  of  Raffles, 
.nd  with  its  natui'al  quickness  in  construction  stimulated  liy  the 
expectation  of  discoveries  which  he  would  have  been  glad  to 
on  jure  liack  into  darkness.  Will  made  no  answer  for  several 
Qoments,  till  j\Ir  Bulstrode,  who  at  the  end  of  his  speech  had 
ast  his  eyes  on  the  floor,  now  raised  them  with  an  examining 
;lance,  which  Will  met  fully,  saying — 

"  I  supiDose  you  did  know  of  my  mother's  existence,  and  knew 
fc^here  she  might  have  Ijeen  found." 

Bulstrode  shrank —there  was  a  visible  quivering  in  his  face  and 
lands.  Ho  was  totally  unprej^ared  to  have  his  advances  met  in 
his  way,  or  to  find  himself  urged  into  more  revelation  than  he 
lad  beforehand  set  down  as  needful.  But  at  that  moment  he 
lared  not  tell  a  lie,  and  he  felt  suddenly  uncertain  of  his  ground 
v'hich  he  had  trodden  with  some  confidence  before. 

"  I  will  not  deny  that  you  conjecture  rightly,"  he  answered,  with 
,  faltering  in  his  tone.  "  And  I  wish  to  make  atonement  to  you 
,s  the  one  still  remaining  who  has  surtered  a  loss  through  me. 
Ion  enter,  I  trust,  into  my  purpose,  ]\Ir  Ladislaw,  which  has  a 
eference  to  higher  than  merely  human  claims,  and  as  I  have 
/Iready  said,  is  entirely  independent  of  any  legal  compulsion.  I 
im  ready  to  narrow  my  own  resources  and  the  prospects  of  my 
amily  by  binding  myself  to  allow  you  five  hundred  pounds  yearly 
luring  my  life,  and  to  leave  you  a  proportional  capital  at  my 
leath — nay,  to  do  still  more,  if  more  should  be  definitely  necessary 
o  any  laudable  project  on  your  part."  ^Mr  Bulstrode  had  gone  on 
o  particulars  in  the  expectation  that  these  would  work  strongly 
>n  Ladislaw,  and  merge  other  feelings  in  grateful  acceptance. 
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But  Will  was  looking  as  stubborn  as  possible,  with  his  lip  pout- 
ing and  his  fingers  in  his  side-pockets.  He  was  not  in  the  least 
touched,  and  said  firmly — 

"  Before  I  make  any  reply  to  your  proposition,  Mr  Bulstrode,  I 
must  beg  you  to  answer  a  question  or  two.  Were  yoa  connected 
with  the  business  by  which  that  fortune  you  speak  of  was  origi- 
nally made  ?" 

Mr  Bulstrode's  thought  was,  "Raffles  has  told  him."  How  could 
he  refuse  to  answer  when  he  had  volunteered  what  drew  forth  the 
question  ?    He  answered,  "  Yes." 

"And  was  that  business — or  was  it  not — a  thoroughly  dis- 
honourable one  —  nay,  one  that,  if  its  nature  had  been  made 
public,  might  have  ranked  those  concerned  in  it  with  thieves  and 
convicts  ? " 

Will's  tone  had  a  cutting  bitterness :  he  was  moved  to  put  his 
question  as  nakedly  as  he  could. 

Bulstrode  reddened  with  irrepressible  anger.  He  had  been  pre- 
pared for  a  scene  of  self-abasement,  but  his  intense  pride  and  his 
habit  of  supremacy  overpowered  penitence,  and  even  dread,  when 
this  young  man,  whom  he  had  meant  to  benefit,  turned  on  him 
with  the  air  of  a  judge. 

"The  1/usiness  was  established  before  I  became  connected 
with  it,  sir ;  nor  is  it  for  you  to  institute  an  inquiry  of  that 
kind,"  he  answered,  not  raising  his  voice,  but  speaking  with  quick 
defiantness. 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  said  AYill,  starting  up  again  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand.  "It  is  eminently  mine  to  ask  such  questions,  when  I  have 
to  decide  whether  I  will  have  transactions  with  you  and  accept 
your  money.  My  unblemished  honour  is  important  to  me.  It  is 
important  to  me  to  have  no  stain  on  my  birth  and  connections. 
And  now  I  find  there  is  a  stain  which  I  can't  help.  My  mother 
felt  it,  and  tried  to  keep  as  clear  of  it  as  she  could,  and  so  will  I. 
You  shall  keei?  your  ill-gotten  money.  If  I  had  any  fortune  of  my 
own,  I  would  willingly  pay  it  to  any  one  who  could  disprove  what 
you  have  told  me.  What  I  have  to  thank  you  for  is  that  you  kept 
the  money  till  now,  when  I  can  refuse  it.  It  ought  to  lie  with  a 
man's  self  that  he  is  a  gentleman.     Good-night,  sir." 

Bulstrode  was  going  to  speak,  but  Will  with  determined  quick- 
ness, was  out  of  the  room  in  an  instant,  and  in  another  the  hall- 
door  had  closed  behind  him.  He  was  too  strongly  possessed  with 
passionate  rebellion  against  this  inherited  blot  which  had  been 
thrust  on  his  knowledge  to  I'eflect  at  present  whether  he  had  not 
been  too  hard  on  Bulstrode — too  arrogantly  merciless  towards  a 
man  of  sixty,  who  was  making  eflbrts  at  retrieval  when  time  had 
rendered  them  vain. 

No  third  person  listening  could  have  thoroughly  understood  the 
impetuosity  of  Will's  I'epulse  or  the  bitterness  of  his  words.  No 
one  but  himself  then  knew  how  everything  connected  with  the 
sentiment  of  his  own  dignity  had  an  immediate  bearing  for  him 
on  his  relation  to  Dorothea  and  to  j\Ir  Casaubon's  treatment  of 
him.  And  in  the  rush  of  impulses  by  which  he  flung  back  that 
otter  of  Bulstrode's  there  was  mingled  the  sense  that  it  would 
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have  been  impossible  for  him  ever  to  tell  Dorothea  that  he  had 
accepted  it. 

As  for  Bulstrode — when  Will  was  gone  he  sullered  a  ^■iolent  re- 
action, and  wept  like  a  woman.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
encountered  an  open  expression  of  scorn  from  any  man  higher 
than  Raffles  ;  and  with  that  scorn  hurrying  like  venom  through 
his  system,  there  was  no  sensibility  left  to  consolations.  But  the 
relief  of  weeping  had  to  be  checked.  His  wife  and  daughters  soon 
came  home  fi-om  hearing  the  address  of  an  Oriental  missionary, 
and  w^ere  full  of  regret  that  papa  had  not  heard,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  interesting  things  which  they  tried  to  repeat  to  him. 

Perhaps,  through  all  other  hidden  thoughts,  the  one  that 
breathed  most  comfort  was,  that  Will  Ladislaw  at  least  was  not 
likely  to  publish  what  had  taken  place  that  evening. 


CHAPTER    LXII. 

"  He  was  a  squyer  of  lowe  degre, 
That  loved  the  king's  daughter  of  Hungrie." 

— Old  Roinance. 

Will  Ladislaw's  mind  was  now  wholly  bent  on  seeing  Dorothea 
again,  and  forthwith  quitting  i\Iiddlemarch.  The  morning  after 
his  agitating  scene  with  Bulstrode  he  wrote  a  brief  letter  to  her, 
saying  that  various  causes  had  detained  him  in  the  neighbourhood 
longer  than  he  had  expected,  and  asking  her  permission  to  call 
again  at  Lowick  at  some  hour  which  she  would  mention  on  the 
earliest  jiossible  day,  he  being  anxious  to  depart,  but  unwilling  to 
do  so  until  she  had  granted  him  an  interview.  He  left  the  letter 
at  the  office,  ordering  the  messenger  to  carry  it  to  Low  ick  Manor, 
and  wait  for  an  answer. 

Ladislaw  felt  the  awkwardness  of  asking  for  more  last  words. 
His  former  farewell  had  been  made  in  the  hearing  of  Sir  James 
Chettam,  and  had  been  announced  as  final  even  to  the  butler.  It 
is  certainly  trying  to  a  man's  dignity  to  reajipear  Avhen  he  is  not 
expected  to  do  so  :  a  first  farewell  has  pathos  in  it,  but  to  come 
back  for  a  second  lends  an  opening  to  comedj',  and  it  was  joossible 
even  that  there  might  be  bitter  sneers  afloat  about  Will's  motives 
for  lingering.  Still  it  w^as  on  the  wdiole  more  satisfactory  to  his 
feeling  to  take  the  directest  means  of  seeing  Dorothea,  than  to  use 
any  device  which  might  gi\e  an  air  of  chance  to  a  meeting  of 
which  he  wished  her  to  understand  that  it  was  what  he  earnestly 
sought.  When  he  had  parted  from  her  before,  he  had  been  in 
ignorance  of  facts  which  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  relation  be- 
tween them,  and  made  a  more  absolute  severance  than  he  had 
then  believed  in.  He  knew  nothing  of  Dorothea's  private  fortune, 
and  being  little  used  to  reflect  on  such  matters,  took  it  for  granted 
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that  according  to  Mr  Casaubon's  arrangement  marriage  to  him, 
Will  Ladislaw,  would  mean  that  she  consented  to  be  penniless. 
That  was  not  what  he  could  wish  for  even  in  his  secret  heart,  or 
even  if  she  had  been  ready  to  meet  such  hard  contrast  for  his  sake. 
And  then,  too,  there  was  the  fresh  smart  of  that  disclosure  about 
his  mother's  family,  which  if  known  would  be  an  added  reason 
why  Dorothea's  friends  should  look  down  upon  him  as  utterly 
below  her.  The  secret  hope  that  after  some  years  he  might  come 
back  with  the  sense  that  he  had  at  least  a  personal  value  equal 
to  her  wealth,  seemed  now  the  dreamy  continuation  of  a  dream. 
This  change  would  surely  justify  him  in  asking  Dorothea  to  re- 
ceive him  once  more. 

But  Dorothea  on  that  morning  was  not  at  home  to  receive  Will's 
note.  In  consequence  of  a  letter  from  her  uncle  announcing  his 
intention  to  be  at  home  in  a  week,  she  had  driven  first  to  Freshitt 
to  carry  the  news,  meaning  to  go  on  to  the  Grange  to  deliver  some 
orders  with  which  her  uncle  had  intrusted  her — thinking,  as  he 
said,  "a  little  mental  occupation  of  this  sort  good  for  a  widow." 

If  Will  Ladislaw  could  have  overheard  some  of  the  talk  at 
Freshitt  that  morning,  he  would  have  felt  all  his  suppositions 
confirmed  as  to  the  readiness  of  certain  people  to  sneer  at  his 
lingering  in  the  neighbourhood.  Sir  James,  indeed,  though  much 
relieved  concerning  Dorothea,  had  been  on  the  watch  to  learu 
Ladislaw's  movements,  and  had  an  instructed  informant  in  jMr 
Htandish,  who  was  necessarily  in  his  confidence  on  this  matter. 
That  Ladislaw  had  stayed  in  Middlemarch  nearly  two  months 
after  he  had  declared  that  he  was  going  immediately,  was  a  fact 
to  embitter  Sir  James's  suspicions,  or  at  least  to  justify  his  aver- 
sion to  a  "  young  fellow "  whom  he  represented  to  himself  as 
slight,  volatile,  and  likely  enough  to  show  such  recklessness  as 
naturally  went  along  with  a  position  unriveted  by  family  ties  or  a 
strict  profession.  But  he  had  just  heard  something  from  Standish 
which,  while  it  justified  these  surmises  about  Will,  oflered  a  means 
of  nullifying  all  danger  with  regard  to  Dorothea. 

Unwonted  circumstances  may  make  us  all  rather  unlike  our- 
selves :  there  are  conditions  under  which  the  most  majestic  person 
is  obliged  to  sneeze,  and  our  emotions  are  liable  to  be  acted  on  in 
the  same  incongruous  manner.  Good  Sir  James  was  this  morning 
so  far  unlike  himself  that  he  was  irritably  anxious  to  say  some- 
thing to  Dorothea  on  a  subject  which  he  usually  avoided  as  if  it 
had  been  a  matter  of  shame  to  them  both.  He  could  not  use 
Celia  as  a  medium,  because  he  did  not  choose  that  she  should 
know  the  kind  of  gossip  he  had  in  his  mind  ;  and  before  Dorothea 
liappened  to  arrive  he  had  been  tiying  to  imagine  how,  with  his 
shyness  and  unready  tongue,  he  could  ever  manage  to  introduce 
liis  communication.  Her  unexjjected  j^resence  brought  him  to 
utter  hopelessness  in  his  own  power  of  saying  anything  un- 
pleasant ;  but  desperation  suggested  a  resource  ;  he  sent  a  groom 
on  an  unsaddled  horse  across  the  park  with  a  pencilled  note  to 
Mrs  Cadwallader,  who  already  knew  the  gossip,  and  would  think 
it  no  compromise  of  herself  to  repeat  it  as  often  as  required. 

Dorothea  was  detained  on  tlie  good  pretext  that   Mr  Garth, 
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whom  she  wanted  to  see,  was  expected  at  the  hall  within  the 
hour,  and  she  was  still  talking  to  Caleb  on  tlie  gravel  when  iSir 
James,  on  the  watch  for  the  rector's  wife,  saw  her  coming  and  met 
her  with  the  needful  hints. 

"  Enough  !  I  understand,"  said  Mrs  Cadwallader.  "  You  shall 
be  innocent.  I  am  such  a  blackamoor  that  I  cannot  smirch 
myself." 

"I  don't  mean  that  it's  of  any  consequence,"  said  Sir  James, 
disliking  that  Mrs  Cadwallader  should  understand  too  much. 
"  Only  it  is  desirable  that  Dorothea  should  know  there  are  reasons 
why  she  should  not  receive  him  again  ;  and  I  really  can't  say  so 
to  her.     It  will  come  lightly  from  you." 

It  came  very  lightly  indeed.  When  Dorothea  quitted  Calel) 
and  turned  to  meet  them,  it  appeared  that  ]\Irs  Cadwallader  had 
stepped  aci-oss  the  park  by  the  merest  chance  in  the  world,  just 
to  chat  with  Celia  in  a  matronly  way  about  the  baby.  And  so 
3Ir  Brooke  was  coming  back?  Delightful  !— coming  back,  it  was 
to  be  hoped,  quite  cured  of  Parliamentary  fever  and  pioneering. 
A})ropos  of  the  '  Pioneer ' — somebody  had  prophesied  that  it  would 
soon  be  like  a  dying  dolphin,  and  turn  all  colours  for  want  of 
knowing  how  to  help  itself,  because  Mr  Brooke's  protege,  the 
brilliant  young  Ladislaw,  was  gone  or  going.  Had  Sir  James 
heard  that  ? 

The  three  were  walking  along  the  gravel  slowly,  and  Sir  James, 
turning  aside  to  whip  a  shrub,  said  he  had  heard  something  of 
that  sort. 

"  All  false  ! "  said  Mrs  Cadwallader.  "  He  is  not  gone,  or  going, 
apparently  ;  the  '  Pioneer '  keeps  its  colour,  and  Mr  Orlando  Ladis- 
law is  making  a  sad  dark-blue  scandal  by  warbling  continually 
with  your  Mr  Lydgate's  wife,  who  they  tell  me  is  as  pretty  as 
pretty  can  be.  It  seems  nobody  ever  goes  into  the  house  without 
tinding  this  young  gentleman  lying  on  the  rug  or  warbling  at 
the  piano.  But  the  people  in  manufacturing  towns  are  always 
disreputable." 

"  You  began  Ijy  saying  that  one  report  was  false,  Mrs  Cadwalla- 
der, and  I  believe  this  is  false  too,"  said  Dorothea,  with  indignant 
energy  ;  "  at  least,  I  feel  sure  it  is  a  misrepresentation.  I  will  not 
hear  any  evil  spoken  of  Mr  Ladislaw  ;  he  has  already  suffered  too 
much  injustice." 

Dorothea  when  thoroughly  moved  cared  little  what  any  one 
thought  of  her  feelings  ;  and  even  if  she  had  been  able  to  reflect, 
she  would  have  held  it  petty  to  kt>ep  silence  at  injurious  words 
about  Will  from  fear  of  being  herself  misunderstood.  Her  face 
was  flushed  and  her  lip  trembled. 

Sir  James,  glancing  at  her,  repented  of  his  stratagem  ;  but  Mrs 
Cadwallader,  equal  to  all  occasions,  spread  the  palms  of  her  hands 
outward  and  said — "  Heaven  grant  it,  mj^  dear  ! — I  mean  that  all 
bad  tales  about  anybody  may  be  false.  But  it  is  a  pity  that  young 
Lydgate  should  have  married  one  of  these  Middlemarch  girls. 
Considering  he's  a  son  of  somebody,  he  might  have  got  a  woman 
with  good  blood  in  her  veins,  and  not  too  young,  who  would  have 
put  up  with  his  profession.     There's  Clara  Harfager,  for  instance, 
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whose  friends  don't  know  what  to  do  with  her ;  and  she  has  a 
portion.  Then  we  miglit  have  had  her  among  us.  However  ! — it's 
no  use  being  wise  for  otlier  people.  Where  is  CeKa  ?  Pray  let  us 
go  in." 

"  I  am  going  on  immediately  to  Tipton,"  said  Dorothea,  rather 
haughtily.     "Good-bye." 

Sir  James  could  say  nothing  as  he  accompanied  her  to  the 
carriage.  He  was  altogether  discontented  with  the  result  of  a 
contrivance  which  had  cost  him  some  secret  humiliation  before- 
hand. 

Dorothea  drove  along  between  the  berried  hedgerows  and  the 
shorn  corn-fields,  not  seeing  or  hearing  anything  around.  The 
tears  came  and  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  but  she  did  not  know  it. 
The  world,  it  seemed,  was  turning  ugly  and  hateful,  and  there  was 
no  place  for  her  trustfulness.  "  It  is  not  true — it  is  not  true  ! " 
was  the  voice  within  her  that  she  listened  to ;  but  all  the  while  a 
remembrance  to  which  there  had  always  clung  a  vague  uneasiness 
would  thrust  itself  on  her  attention — the  remeiiibrance  of  that 
day  when  she  had  found  Will  Ladislaw  with  Mrs  Lydgate,  and 
had  heard  his  voice  accompanied  by  the  piano. 

"He  said  he  would  never  do  anything  that  I  disapproved  — I 
wish  I  could  have  told  him  that  I  disapproved  of  that,"  said  poor 
Dorothea,  inwardly,  feeling  a  strange  alternation  between  anger 
with  Will  and  the  passionate  defence  of  him.  "They  all  try  to 
blacken  him  before  me ;  but  I  will  care  for  no  pain,  if  he  is  not  to 
blame.  I  always  believed  he  was  good."^ — These  were  her  last 
thoughts  before  she  felt  that  the  carriage  was  passing  under  the 
archway  of  the  lodge-gate  at  the  Gi'ange,  when  she  hurriedly 
pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her  face  and  began  to  think  of  her 
errands.  The  coachman  begged  leave  to  take  out  the  horses  for 
half  an  hour  as  there  was  something  wrong  with  a  shoe  ;  and 
Dorothea,  having  the  sense  that  she  was  going  to  rest,  took  ort" 
her  gloves  and  bonnet,  while  she  was  leaning  against  a  statue  in 
the  entrance-hall,  and  talking  to  the  housekeeper.  At  last  she 
said — 

"  I  must  stay  here  a  little,  Mrs  Kell.  I  will  go  into  the  library 
and  write  you  some  memoranda  from  my  uncle's  letter,  if  you  will 
open  the  shutters  for  me." 

"The  shutters  are  open,  madam,"  said  j\Irs  Kell,  following 
Dorothea,  who  had  walked  along  as  she  spoke.  "Mr  Ladislaw 
is  there,  looking  for  something." 

(Will  had  come  to  fetch  a  portfolio  of  his  own  sketches  which  he 
had  missed  in  the  act  of  packing  his  movables,  and  did  not  choose 
to  leave  behind.) 

Dorothea's  heart  seemed  to  turn  over  as  if  it  had  had  a  blow, 
but  she  was  not  percejatibly  checked  :  in  truth,  the  sense  that 
Will  was  there  was  for  the  moment  all-satisfying  to  her,  like  the 
sight  of  something  precious  that  one  has  lost.  When  she  i-eached 
the  door  she  said  to  Mrs  Kell — 

"  Go  in  first,  and  tell  him  that  I  am  here." 

Will  had  found  his  portfolio,  and  had  laid  it  on  the  table  at  the 
far  end  of  the  room,  to  turn  over  the  sketches  and  please  himself 
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5y  looking  at  the  memorable  piece  of  art  which  had  a  relation  to 
lature  too  mysterious  for  Dorothea.  He  was  smiling  at  it  still, 
md  shaking  the  sketches  into  order  with  the  thought  that  he 
night  find  a  letter  from  her  awaiting  him  at  Middlemarch,  when 
yirs  Kell  close  to  his  elbow  said — 

"  Mrs  Casaubon  is  coming  in,  sir." 

Will  turned  round  quickly,  and  the  next  moment  Dorothea  was 
entering.  As  Mrs  Kelt  closed  the  door  behind  her  they  met :  each 
vas  looking  at  the  other,  and  consciousness  was  overflowed  by 
lomething  that  suppressed  utterance.  It  was  not  confusion  that 
:ept  them  silent,  for  they  both  felt  that  parting  was  near,  and 
ihere  is  no  shamefacedness  in  a  sad  parting. 

She  moved  automatically  towards  her  uncle's  chair  against  the 
vriting-table,  and  Will,  after  drawing  it  out  a  little  for  her,  went 
L  few  paces  off"  and  stood  opposite  to  her. 

"  Pray  sit  down,"  said  Dorothea,  crossing  her  hands  on  her  lap  ; 
'  I  am  very  glad  you  were  here."  Will  thought  that  her  face 
ooked  just  as  it  did  when  she  first  shook  hands  with  him  in 
-lome  ;  for  her  widow's  cap,  flxed  in  her  bonnet,  had  gone  off"  with 
t,  and  he  could  see  that  she  had  lately  been  shedding  tears.  But 
.he  mixture  of  anger  in  her  agitation  had  vanished  at  the  sight  of 
lim ;  she  had  been  used,  when  they  were  face  to  face,  always  to 
eel  confidence  and  the  happy  freedom  which  comes  with  mutual 
mderstanding,  and  how  could  other  people's  words  hinder  that 
sfFect  on  a  sudden  ?  Let  the  music  which  can  take  possession  of 
)ur  frame  and  fill  the  air  with  joy  for  us,  sound  once  more — what 
loes  it  signify  that  we  heard  it  found  fault  with  in  its  absence  ? 

"  I  have  sent  a  letter  to  Lowick  Manor  to-day,  asking  leave  to 
;ee  you,"  said  Will,  seating  himself  oj^posite  to  her.  "  I  am  going 
Lway  immediately,  and  I  could  not  go  without  speaking  to  you 
Lgain." 

"I  thought  we  had  parted  when  you  came  to  Lowick  many 
veeks  ago — you  thought  you  were  going  then,"  said  Dox'othea,  her 
'^oice  trembling  a  little. 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  was  in  ignorance  then  of  things  which  I  know  now 
—things  which  have  altered  my  feelings  about  the  future.  When 
.  saw  you  before,  I  was  dreaming  that  I  might  come  back  some 
lay.     I  don't  think  I  ever  shall — now."    Will  paused  here. 

"You  wished  me  to  know  the  reasons?"  said  Dorotlwa,  timidly. 

"Yes,"  said  Will,  impetuously,  shaking  his  head  backward,  and 
ooking  away  from  her  with  irritation  in  his  face.  "  Of  course  I 
nust  wish  it.  I  have  been  gi-ossly  insulted  in  your  eyes  and  in 
;he  eyes  of  others.  There  has  been  a  mean  imi^lication  against  my 
iharacter.  I  wish  you  to  know  that  under  no  circumstances  would 
.  have  lowered  myself  by — under  no  circumstances  would  I  have 
jiven  men  the  chance  of  saying  that  I  sought  money  under  the 
)retext  of  seeking — something  else.  There  was  no  need  of  other 
lafeguard  against  me — the  safeguard  of  wealth  was  enough." 

Will  rose  from  his  chair  with  the  last  word  and  went — he  hardly 
cnew  where  ;  but  it  was  to  the  jDrojecting  window  nearest  hiu), 
vhich  had  been  open  as  now  about  the  same  season  a  year  ago, 
vhen  he  and  Dorothea  had  stood  within  it  and  talked  together. 
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Her  whole  heart  was  going  out  at  this  moment  in  sympathy  with 
Will's  indignation  :  she  only  wanted  to  convince  him  that  she  had 
never  done  him  injustice,  and  he  seemed  to  have  turned  away 
from  her  as  if  she  too  had  been  part  of  the  unfriendly  world. 

"  It  would  be  very  unkind  of  you  to  suppose  that  I  ever 
attributed  any  meanness  to  you,"  she  began.  Then  in  her  ardent 
way,  wanting  to  plead  with  him,  she  moved  from  her  chair  and 
went  in  front  of  him  to  her  old  place  in  the  window,  saying,  "  Do 
you  supijose  that  I  ever  disbelieved  in  you  ? " 

When  Will  saw  her  there,  he  gave  a  start  and  moved  backward 
out  of  the  window,  without  meeting  her  glance.  Dorothea  was 
hurt  by  this  movement  following  up  the  previous  anger  of  his 
tone.  JShe  was  ready  to  say  that  it  was  as  hard  on  her  as  on  him, 
and  that  she  was  helpless  ;  but  those  strange  particulars  of  their 
relation  which  neither  of  them  could  explicitly  mention  kept  her 
always  in  dread  of  saying  too  much.  At  this  moment  she  had  no 
belief  that  Will  would  in  any  case  have  wanted  to  marry  her,  and 
she  feared  using  words  which  might  imj^ly  such  a  belief.  She  only 
said  earnestly,  recurring  to  his  last  word — 

"  I  am  sure  no  safeguard  was  ever  needed  against  you." 

Will  did  not  answer.  In  the  stormy  fluctuation  of  his  feelings 
these  words  of  hers  seemed  to  him  cruelly  neutral,  and  he  looked 
pale  and  miserable  after  his  angry  outburst.  He  went  to  the  table 
and  fastened  up  his  portfolio,  while  Dorothea  looked  at  him  from 
the  distance.  They  were  wasting  these  last  moments  together  in 
wretched  silence.  What  could  he  say,  since  what  had  got  ob- 
stinately uppermost  in  his  mind  was  the  jDassionate  love  for  her 
which  he  forbade  himself  to  utter  ?  What  could  she  say,  since  she 
might  offer  him  no  help — since  she  was  forced  to  keep  the  money 
that  ought  to  have  been  his  ? — since  to-day  he  seemed  not  to 
resjxjnd  as  he  used  to  do  to  her  thorough  trust  and  liking? 

But  Will  at  last  turned  away  from  his  portfolio  and  apjaroached 
the  window  again. 

"  I  must  go,"  he  said,  with  that  peculiar  look  of  the  eyes  which 
sometimes  accomimnies  bitter  feeling,  as  if  they  had  been  tired  and 
burned  with  gazing  too  close  at  a  light. 

"  What  shall  you  do  in  life  ? "  said  Dorothea,  timidly.  "  Have 
your  intentions  remained  just  the  same  as  when  we  said  good-bye 
before?" 

"Yes,"  said  Will,  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  waive  the  subject  as 
uninteresting.  "  I  shall  work  away  at  the  first  thing  that  ofiers. 
I  suppose  one  gets  a  habit  of  doing  without  happiness  or  hope." 

"  oh,  what  sad  words  ! "  said  Dorothea,  with  a  dangerous  ten- 
dencj'^  to  sob.  Then  trying  to  smile,  she  added,  "  We  used  to  agree 
that  we  were  alike  in  speaking  too  strongly." 

"  I  have  not  spoken  too  strongly  now,"  said  Will,  leaning  back 
against  the  angle  of  the  wall.  "  Tlaere  are  certain  things  which  a 
man  can  only  go  through  once  in  his  life  ;  and  he  must  know  some 
time  or  other  that  the  best  is  over  with  him.  This  experience  has 
happened  to  me  while  I  am  very  young — that  is  all.  What  I  care 
moi'e  for  than  I  can  ever  care  foi-  anything  else  is  absolutely  for- 
bidden to  me — I  don't  mean  merely  by  being  out  of  my  reach,  but 
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brbidden  me,  even  if  it  were  within  my  reach,  by  my  own  pride 
ind  honour — by  everything  I  respect  myself  for.  Of  course  I  shall 
50  on  living  as  a  man  miglit  do  who  had  seen  heaven  in  a  trance." 

Will  paused,  imagining  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  Dorothea 
X)  misunderstand  this ;  indeed  he  felt  that  he  was  contradicting 
limself  and  otlendiug  against  his  self-approval  in  speaking  to  her 
!0  plainly  ;  but  still — it  could  not  be  fairly  called  wooing  a  woman 
;o  tell  her  that  he  would  never  woo  her.  It  must  be  admitted  to 
3e  a  ghostly  kind  of  wooing. 

But  Dorothea's  mind  was  rapidly  going  over  the  past  with  quite 
mother  vision  than  his.  The  thought  that  she  herself  might  be 
vhat  Will  most  cared  for  did  throb  through  her  an  instant,  but 
;hen  came  doubt :  the  memory  of  the  little  they  had  lived  through 
;ogether  turned  pale  and  shrank  before  the  memory  which  sug- 
gested how  much  fuller  might  have  been  the  intercourse  between 
tVill  and  some  one  else  with  whom  he  had  had  constant  companion- 
;hip.  Everything  he  had  said  might  refer  to  that  other  relation, 
md  whatever  had  passed  between  him  and  herself  was  thoroughly 
ixplained  by  what  she  had  always  regarded  as  their  simple  f  riend- 
;hip  and  the  cruel  obstruction  thrust  upon  it  by  her  husband's 
njurious  act.  Dorothea  stood  silent,  with  her  eyes  cast  down 
Ireamily,  while  images  crowded  upon  her  which  left  the  sickening 
;ertainty  that  Will  was  referring  to  ]\Irs  Lydgate.  But  why  sick- 
sning  ?  He  wanted  her  to  know  that  here  too  his  conduct  should 
)e  above  suspicion. 

W^ill  was  not  surprised  at  her  silence.  His  mind  also  was  tumul- 
uously  busy  while  he  watched  her,  and  he  was  feeling  rather 
vildly  that  something  must  happen  to  hinder  their  jmrting — some 
niracle,  clearly  nothing  in  their  own  deliberate  speech.  Yet,  after 
1,11,  had  she  anj'  lo\'e  for  him  ? — he  could  not  pretend  to  himself 
hat  he  would  rather  believe  her  to  be  without  that  pain.  He 
;ould  not  deny  that  a  secret  longing  for  the  assurance  that  afiej 
oved  him  was  at  the  root  of  all  his  words.  ^ 

Neither  of  them  knew  how  long  they  stood  in  that  way.  Doro- 
hea  was  raising  her  eyes,  and  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  door 
>pened  and  her  footman  came  to  say — 

"  The  horses  are  ready,  madam,  whenever  you  like  to  stai't." 

"  Presently,"  said  Dorothea.  Then  turning  to  Will,  she  said,  "  I 
lave  some  memoranda  to  write  for  the  housekeeper." 

"I  must  go,"  said  W^ill,  when  the  door  had  closed  again — ad- 
vancing towards  her.  "The  day  after  to-morrow  I  shall  leave 
diddlemarch." 

"  You  have  acted  in  every  way  rightly,"  said  Dorothea,  in  a  low 
one,  feeling  a  pressure  at  her  heart  which  made  it  difficult  to 
;peak. 

She  i)ut  out  her  hand,  and  Will  took  it  for  an  instant  without 
ipeaking,  for  her  words  had  seemed  to  him  cruelly  cold  and  unlike 
lerself.  Their  eyes  met,  but  there  was  discontent  in  his,  and  in 
lers  there  was  only  sadness.  He  turned  away  and  took  his  port- 
olio  under  his  arm.  * 

"I  have  never  done  you  injustice.  Please  remember  me,"  said 
Dorothea,  repressing  a  rising  sob. 
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"  Why  should  you  say  that  ? "  said  Will,  with  irritation.  "  As  if 
I  were  not  in  danger  of  forgetting  everything  else." 

He  had  i-eally  a  movement  of  anger  against  her  at  that  moment, 
and  it  imi^elled  him  to  go  away  without  pause.  It  was  all  one 
flash  to  Dorothea — his  last  words — his  distant  bow  to  her  as  he 
reached  the  door — the  sense  that  he  was  no  longer  there.  She 
sank  into  the  chair,  and  for  a  few  moments  sat  like  a  statue,  while 
images  and  emotions  were  hurrying  upon  her.  Joy  came  first,  in 
spite  of  the  threatening  train  behind  it— joy  in  the  impression  that 
it  was  really  herself  whom  Will  loved  and  was  renouncing,  that 
there  was  really  no  other  love  less  permissible,  more  blameworthy, 
which  honour  was  hurrying  him  away  from.  They  were  parted 
all  the  same,  but — Dorothea  drew  a  deep  breath  and  felt  her 
strength  return — she  could  think  of  him  unrestrainedly.  At  that 
moment  the  parting  was  easy  to  bear :  the  first  sense  of  loving 
and  being  loved  excluded  sorrow.  It  was  as  if  some  hard  icy 
13ressure  had  melted,  and  her  consciousness  had  room  to  expand  : 
her  past  was  come  back  to  her  with  larger  interpretation.  The 
joj^  was  not  the  less — perhaps  it  was  the  more  complete  just  then 
■ — because  of  the  irrevocable  parting ;  for  there  was  no  reproach, 
no  contemptuous  wonder  to  imagine  in  any  eye  or  from  any  lips. 
He  had  acted  so  as  to  defy  reproach,  and  make  wonder  respectful. 

Any  one  watching  her  might  have  seen  that  there  was  a  fortifj'^- 
ing  thought  witJiin  her.  Just  as  when  inventive  jDOwer  is  working 
with  glad  ease  some  small  claim  on  the  attention  is  fully  met  as  if 
it  were  only  a  cranny  opened  to  the  sunlight,  it  was  easy  now  for 
Dorothea  to  write  her  memoranda.  She  spoke  her  last  words  to 
the  housekeeper  in  cheerful  tones,  and  wlien  she  seated  herself  in 
the  carriage  her  eyes  were  bright  and  her  cheeks  blooming  under 
the  dismal  bonnet.  She  threw  back  the  heavy  "weepers,"  and 
looked  before  her,  wondering  which  road  Will  had  taken.  It  was 
in  her  nature  to  be  proud  that  he  was  blameless,  and  through  all 
her  feelings  there  ran  this  vein — "  I  was  right  to  defend  him." 

The  coachman  was  used  to  di'ive  his  greys  at  a  good  jDace,  Mr 
Casaubon  being  unenjoying  and  impatient  in  everything  away 
from  his  desk,  and  wanting  to  get  to  the  end  of  all  journeys ;  and 
Dorothea  was  now  bowled  along  quickly.  Driving  was  pleasant, 
for  rain  in  the  night  had  laid  the  dust,  and  the  blue  sky  looked 
far  oft",  away  from  the  region  of  the  great  clouds  that  sailed  in 
masses.  The  earth  looked  like  a  happy  place  under  the  vast 
heavens,  and  Dorothea  was  wishing  that  she  might  overtake 
Will  and  see  him  once  more. 

After  a  turn  of  the  road,  there  he  was  with  the  portfolio  under 
his  arm ;  but  the  next  moment  she  was  passing  him  while  he 
raised  liis  hat,  and  she  felt  a  pang  at  being  seated  there  in  a 
sort  of  exaltation,  leaving  him  behind.  She  could  not  look  back 
at  him.  It  was  as  if  a  crowd  of  indifferent  objects  had  thrust 
them  asunder,  and  forced  them  along  different  paths,  taking  them 
farther  and  farther  away  from  each  other,  and  making  it  useless 
to  look  back.  She  could  no  more  make  any  sign  that  would  seem 
to  say,  "  Need  we  part  ? "  than  she  could  stop  the  carriage  to  wait 
for  him.     Nay,  what  a  world  of  reasons  crowded  ux^ou  her  against 
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any  movement  of  her  thought  towards  a  future  that  might  reverse 
the  decision  of  this  day  ! 

"I  only  wish  I  had  known  before — I  wish  he  knew — then  we 
coukl  be  quite  happy  in  thinking  of  each  other,  though  we  are 
for  ever  parted.  And  if  I  coukl  but  have  given  him  the  money, 
and  made  things  easier  for  him  ! " — were  tlie  longings  that  came 
back  the  most  persistently.  AjkI  yet,  so  heavily  did  the  world 
weigh  on  her  in  spite  of  her  independent  energy,  that  with  this 
idea  of  Will  as  in  need  of  such  help  and  at  a  disadvantage  with 
the  world,  there  came  always  the  vision  of  that  unfittingness  of 
any  closer  relation  between  them  which  lay  in  the  opinion  of 
every  one  connected  with  her.  She  felt  to  the  full  all  the  im- 
perativeness of  the  motives  which  urged  Will's  conduct.  How 
could  he  dream  of  her  defying  the  l)arrier  that  her  husband  had 
placed  between  them? — how  could  she  ever  say  to  herself  that 
she  would  defy  it  ? 

Will's  certainty  as  the  carriage  grew  smaller  in  the  distance, 
had  much  more  bitterness  in  it.  Very  slight  matters  were 
enough  to  gall  him  in  his  sensitive  mood,  and  the  sight  of  Dor- 
othea driving  past  him  while  he  felt  himself  plodding  along  as 
a  poor  devil  seeking  a  position  in  a  world  which  in  his  present 
temper  offered  him  little  that  he  coveted,  made  his  conduct  seem 
a  mere  matter  of  necessity,  and  took  away  the  sustainment  of 
resolve.  After  all,  he  had  no  assurance  that  she  loved  him  :  could 
any  man  pretend  that  he  was  simply  glad  in  such  a  case  to  have 
the  sufiering  all  on  his  own  side  ? 

That  e^•ening  Will  spent  with  the  Lydgates ;  the  next  evening 
he  was  gone. 
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CHAPTER    LXIIL 

"Tbese  little  things  are  great  to  little  man."— Goldsmith. 

"Have  you  seen  much  of  your  scientific  phoenix,  Lydgate, 
lately?"  said  Mr  Toller  at  one  of  his  Christmas  dinner-jjarties,- 
speaking  to  Mr  Farebrother  on  his  right  hand. 

"  Not  much,  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  answered  the  Vicar,  accustomed 
to  parry  ^Nlr  Toller's  banter  about  his  belief  in  the  new  medical 
light.     "  I  am  out  of  the  way  and  he  is  too  busy." 

"  Is  he  ?  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Dr  ]\Iinchin,  with  mingled 
suavity  and  surprise. 

"  He  gives  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  New  Hospital,"  said  Mr 
Farebrother,  who  had  his  reasons  for  continuing  the  subject:  "I 
hear  of  that  from  my  neighbour,  Mrs  Casaubon,  who  goes  there 
often.  She  says  Lydgate  is  indefatigable,  and  is  making  a  fine 
thing  of  Bulstrode's  institution.  He  is  preparing  a  new  ward  in 
case  of  the  cholera  coming  to  us." 

"  And  preparing  theories  of  treatment  to  try  on  the  patients,  I 
suppose,"  said  !Mr  Toller. 

"Come,  Toller,  be  candid,"  said  i\Ir  Farebrother.  "You  are  too 
clever  not  to  see  the  good  of  a  bold  fresh  mind  in  medicine,  as 
well  as  in  everything  else ;  and  as  to  cholera,  I  fancy,  none  of 
you  are  very  sure  what  you  ought  to  do.  If  a  man  goes  a  little 
■too  far  along  a  new  road,  it  is  usually  himself  that  he  harms  more 
than  any  one  else." 

"  I  am  sure  you  and  Wrench  ought  to  be  obliged  to  him,"  said 
Dr  ]\Iinchin,  looking  towards  Toller,  "for  he  has  sent  you  the 
cream  of  Peacock's  patients." 

"  Lydgate  has  been  living  at  a  great  rate  for  a  young  beginner," 
said  ilr  Harry  Toller,  the  brewer.  "  I  supjDose  his  relations  in  the 
North  back  him  up." 
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"I  hope  so,"  said  Mr  Chichely,  "else  he  ought  not  to  have 
aarried  that  nice  girl  we  were  all  so  fond  of.  Hang  it,  one  has 
,  grudge  against  a  man  who  carries  off  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
own." 

"  Ay,  by  God  !  and  the  best  too,"  said  Mr  Standish. 

"  My  friend  Vincy  didn't  half  like  the  marriage,  I  know  that," 
aid  Mr  Chichely.  "//c  wouldn't  do  much.  How  the  relations 
in  the  other  side  may  have  come  down  I  can't  say."  There  was  an 
niphatic  kind  of  reticence  in  ^Ir  Chichely's  manner  of  speaking. 

"  Oh,  I  shouldn't  think  Lydgate  ever  looked  to  practice  for  a 
iving,"  said  ]\rr  Toller,  with  a  slight  touch  of  sarcasm  ;  and  there 
he  sidjject  was  dropjied. 

This  was  not  the  tirst  time  that  Mr  Farebrother  had  heard  hints 
if  Lydgate's  expenses  b(>ing  obviously  too  great  to  be  met  by  his 
>ractice,  but  he  thought  it  not  unlikely  that  there  were  resources 
ir  expectations  which  excused  the  large  outlay  at  the  time  of 
jydgate's  marriage,  and  which  might  hinder  any  bad  conse- 
[uences  from  the  disapiDointment  in  his  jDractice.  One  evening, 
j^hen  he  took  the  pains  to  go  to  ^Nliddlemarch  on  purpose  to  have 
,  chat  with  Lydgate  as  of  old,  he  noticed  in  him  an  air  of  excited 
ffort  quite  unlike  his  usual  easy  way  of  keei^ing  silence  or  break- 
iig  it  with  abrupt  energy  whenever  he  had  anything  to  say. 
jydgate  talked  persistently  when  they  were  in  his  work-room, 
mtting  arguments  for  and  against  the  probability  of  certain 
(iological  views  ;  but  he  had  none  of  those  definite  things  to  say 
ir  to  show  which  give  tlie  way-marks  of  a  patient  uninterrupted 
)ursuit,  such  as  he  used  himself  to  insist  on,  saying  that  "there 
Qust  be  a  systole  and  diastole  in  all  inquiry,"  and  that  "a  man's 
nind  must  be  continually  exiDanding  and  slirinking  between  the 
vhole  human  horizon  and  the  horizon  of  an  object-glass."  That 
:vening  he  seemed  to  be  talking  widely  for  the  sake  of  resisting 
Lny  personal  bearing ;  and  before  long  they  went  into  the  draw- 
ng-room,  where  Lydgate,  having  asked  Rosamond  to  give  them 
nusic,  sank  back  in  his  chair  in  silence,  but  with  a  strange  light 
n  his  eyes.  "  He  may  have  been  taking  an  opiate,"  was  a  thought 
hat  crossed  Mr  Farebrother's  mind — "  tic-douloureux  perhaps — 
)r  medical  worries." 

It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  Lydgate's  marriage  was  not  delight- 
ul :  he  believed,  as  the  rest  did,  that  Rosamond  was  an  amiable, 
locile  creature,  though  he  had  always  thought  her  rather  un- 
nteresting — a  little  too  nnich  the  pattern-card  of  the  linishing- 
ichool ;  and  his  mother  could  not  forgive  Rosamond  because  she 
lever  seemed  to  see  that  Henrietta  Noble  was  in  the  room. 
'However,  Lydgate  fell  in  love  with  her,"  said  the  Vicar  to 
limself,  "  and  she  must  be  to  his  taste." 

Mr  Farebrother  was  aware  that  Lydgate  was  a  proud  man,  but 
mving  very  little  corresponding  fibre  in  himself,  and  perhaps  too 
ittle  care  about  personal  dignity,  excej^t  the  dignity  of  not  being 
nean  or  foolish,  he  could  hardly  allow  enough  for  the  way  in 
vhich  Lydgate  shrank,  as  from  a  burn,  from  the  utterance  of  any 
vord  about  his  private  affairs.  And  soon  after  that  conversation 
it  Mr  Tollei-'s,  the  Vicar   learned    something  which    made  him 
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watch  the  more  eagerly  for  an  opportunity  of  indirectly  letting 
Lydgate  know  that  if  he  wanted  to  open  himself  about  any  diffi- 
culty there  was  a  friendly  ear  ready. 

The  opportunity  came  at  Mr  Vincy's,  where,  on  Xew  Year's 
Day,  there  was  a  party,  to  which  Mr  Farebrother  was  irresistibly 
invited,  on  the  plea  that  he  must  not  forsake  his  old  friends  on 
the  first  new  year  of  his  being  a  greater  man,  and  Eector  as  well 
as  Vicar.  Aiid  this  party  was  thoroughly  fi'iendly  :  all  the  ladies 
of  the  Farebrother  family  were  present ;  the  Vincy  children  all 
dined  at  the  table,  and  Fred  had  persuaded  his  mother  that  if  she 
did  not  invite  ^Mary  Garth,  the  Farebrothers  would  regard  it  as 
a  slight  to  themselves,  Mary  being  their  particular  friend.  Mary 
came,  and  Fred  was  in  high  spirits,  though  his  enjoyment  was  of 
a  checkered  kind — triumph  that  his  mother  should  see  Mary's 
importance  with  the  chief  personages  in  the  party  being  much 
streaked  with  jealousy  when  Mr  Farebrother  sat  down  by  her. 
Fred  used  to  be  much  more  easy  about  his  own  accomplishments 
in  the  days  when  he  had  not  begun  to  dread  being  "  bowled  out  by 
Farebrother,"  and  this  terror  was  still  before  him.  ]\Irs  Vincy,  in 
her  fullest  matronly  bloom,  looked  at  Mary's  little  figure,  rough 
wavy  hair,  and  visage  quite  without  lilies  and  roses,  and  won- 
dered ;  trying  unsuccessfully  to  fancy  herself  caring  about  Marj-'s 
appearance  in  wedding  clothes,  or  feeling  complacency  in  grand- 
children who  would  "  feature  "  the  Garths.  However,  the  party  was 
a  merry  one,  and  Mary  was  particularly  bright ;  being  glad,  for 
Fred's  sake,  that  his  friends  were  getting  kinder  to  her,  and  being 
also  quite  willing  that  they  should  see  how  much  she  was  valued 
by  others  whom  they  must  admit  to  be  judges. 

Mr  Farebrother  noticed  that  Lydgate  seemed  bored,  and  that 
Mr  Vincy  spoke  as  little  as  possible  to  his  son-in-law.  Rosamond 
was  perfectly  graceful  and  calm,  and  only  a  subtle  observation 
such  as  the  Vicar  had  not  been  roused  to  bestow  on  her  would 
have  perceived  the  total  absence  of  that  interest  in  her  husband's 
presence  which  a  loving  wife  is  sure  to  betray,  even  if  etiquette 
keeps  her  aloof  from  him.  When  Lydgate  was  taking  part  in  the 
conversation,  she  never  looked  towards  him  any  more  than  if  she 
had  been  a  sculptured  Psyche  modelled  to  look  another  way  :  and 
when,  after  being  called  out  for  an  hour  or  two,  he  re-entered  the 
room,  she  seemed  unconscious  of  the  fact,  which  eighteen  months 
before  would  have  had  the  efiect  of  a  numeral  before  cyphers.  In 
reality,  however,  she  was  intensely  aware  of  Lydgate's  voice  and 
movements  ;  and  her  pretty  good-tempered  air  of  unconsciousness 
was  a  studied  negation  by  which  she  satisfied  her  inward  opposi- 
tion to  him  without  compromise  of  propriety.  ^Tien  the  ladies 
were  in  the  drawing-room  after  Lydgate  had  been  called  away 
from  the  dessert,  Mrs  Farebrother,  when  Rosamond  happened  to 
be  near  her,  said — "You  have  to  give  up  a  great  deal  of  your 
husband's  society,  ^Irs  Lydgate." 

"  Yes,  the  life  of  a  medical  man  is  very  arduous :  especially 
when  he  is  so  devoted  to  his  profession  as  Mr  Lydgate  is,"  said 
Rosamond,  who  was  standing,  and  moved  easily  away  at  the  end 
of  this  correct  little  speech. 
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"  It  is  dreadfully  dull  foi-  her  when  there  is  no  company,"  said 
^Irs  Vincy,  who  was  seated  at  the  old  lady's  side.  "  I  am  sure  I 
thought  so  when  Rosamond  was  ill,  and  I  was  staying  with  her. 
You  know,  ^Irs  Farebrother,  ours  is  a  cheerful  house.  I  am  of  a 
cheerful  disposition  mj'self,  and  ]\Ir  Vincy  always  likes  something 
to  be  going  on.  That  is  what  Rosamond  has  been  used  to.  Very 
different  from  a  husband  out  at  odd  hours,  and  never  knowing 
when  he  will  come  home,  and  of  a  close,  proud  disposition,  I 
think  "  —  indiscreet  Mrs  Vincy  did  lower  her  tone  slightlj^  with 
this  parenthesis.  "  But  Rosamond  always  had  an  angel  of  a 
temper ;  her  brothers  used  very  often  not  to  please  her,  but  she 
was  never  the  girl  to  show  temper ;  from  a  baby  she  was  always 
as  good  as  good,  and  with  a  complexion  beyond  anything.  But 
my  children  are  all  good-tempered,  thank  God." 

This  was  easily  credible  to  any  one  looking  at  ^Irs  Vincy  as  she 
threw  back  her  broad  cap-strings,  and  smiled  towards  her  three 
little  girls,  aged  from  seven  to  eleven.  But  in  that  smiling  glance 
she  was  obliged  to  include  ^lary  Garth,  whom  the  three  girls  had 
got  into  a  corner  to  make  her  tell  them  stories.  Mary  was  just 
linishing  the  delicious  tale  of  Rumijelstiltskin,  which  she  had  well 
by  heart,  because  Letty  was  never  tired  of  communicating  it  to 
her  ignorant  elders  from  a  favourite  red  volume.  Louisa,  Mrs 
Vincy's  darling,  now  ran  to  her  with  wide-eyed  serious  excitement, 
crying,  "  O  mamma,  mamma,  the  little  man  stamped  so  hard  on 
the  floor  he  couldn't  get  his  leg  out  again  ! " 

"  Bless  you,  my  cherub  ! "  said  mamma ;  "  you  shall  tell  me 
all  about  it  to-morrow.  Go  and  listen  ! "  and  then,  as  her  eyes 
followed  Louisa  back  towards  the  attractive  corner,  she  thought 
that  if  Fred  wished  her  to  invite  j\Iary  again  she  would  make  no 
objection,  the  children  being  so  pleased  with  her. 

But  presently  the  corner  became  still  more  animated,  for  Mr 
Farebrother  came  in,  and  seating  himself  behind  Louisa,  took  her 
on  his  lap  ;  whereupon  the  girls  all  insisted  that  he  must  hear 
Rumpelstiltskin,  and  i\Iary  must  tell  it  over  again.  He  insisted 
too,  and  jMary,  without  fuss,  began  again  in  her  neat  fashion,  with 
precisely  the  same  words  as  before.  Fred,  who  had  also  seated 
himself  near,  would  have  felt  unmixed  triumph  in  Mary's  effective- 
ness if  Mr  Farebrother  had  not  been  looking  at  her  with  evident 
admiration,  while  he  dramatised  an  intense  interest  in  the  tale  to 
please  the  children. 

"  You  will  never  care  any  more  about  my  one-eyed  giant.  Loo," 
said  Fred  at  the  end. 

"  Yes,  I  shall.     Tell  about  him  now,"  said  Louisa. 

"  Oh,  I  daresay  ;  I  am  quite  cut  out.     Ask  ilr  Farebrother." 

"  Yes,"  added  Mary  ;  "  ask  Mr  Farebrother  to  tell  you  about  the 
ants  whose  beautiful  house  was  knocked  clown  by  a  giant  named 
Tom,  and  he  thought  they  didn't  mind  because  he  couldn't  hear 
them  cry,  or  see  them  use  their  pocket-handkerchiefs." 

"  Please,"  said  Louisa,  looking  up  at  the  Vicar. 

"  No,  no,  I  am  a  grave  old  parson.  If  I  try  to  draw  a  stoiy  out  of 
my  bag  a  sermon  comes  instead.  Shall  I  preach  you  a  sermon  ? "  said 
he,  putting  on  his  short-sighted  glasses,  and  pursing  up  his  lips. 

2G 
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"  Yes,"  said  Louisa,  falteringly. 

"  Let  me  see,  then.  Against  cakes :  how  cakes  are  bad  things, 
especially  if  they  are  sweet  and  have  plums  in  them." 

Louisa  took  the  affair  rather  sei'iously,  and  got  down  from  the 
Vicar's  knee  to  go  to  Fred. 

"  Ah,  I  see  it  will  not  do  to  preach  on  New  Year's  Day,"  said  Mr 
Farebrother,  rising  and  walking  away.  He  had  discovered  of  late 
that  Fred  had  become  jealous  of  him,  and  also  that  he  himself  was 
not  losing  his  preference  for  Mary  above  all  other  women. 

"A  delightful  young  person  is  j\Iiss  Garth,"  said  Mrs  Farebrother, 
who  had  been  watching  her  son's  movements. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs  Vincy,  obliged  to  reply,  as  the  old  lady  turned 
to  her  expectantly.     "  It  is  a  pity  she  is  not  better-looking." 

"  I  cannot  say  that,"  said  ^Irs  Fai'ebrother,  decisively.  "  I  like 
her  countenance.  We  must  not  always  ask  for  beauty,  when  a 
good  God  has  seen  fit  to  make  an  excellent  young  woman  without 
it.  I  put  good  manners  first,  and  Miss  Garth  will  know  how  to 
conduct  herself  in  any  station." 

The  old  lady  was  a  little  sharp  in  her  tone,  having  a  prospective 
reference  to  Mary's  becoming  her  daughter-in-law  ;  for  there  was 
this  inconvenience  in  Mary's  position  with  regard  to  Fi'ed,  that  it 
was  not  suitable  to  be  made  public,  and  hence  the  three  ladies 
at  Lowick  Parsonage  were  still  hoping  that  Camden  would  choose 
Miss  Garth. 

New  visitors  entered,  and  the  drawing-room  was  given  up  to 
music  and  games,  while  whist-tables  were  prejDared  in  the  quiet 
room  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall.  Mr  Farebrother  played  a 
rubber  to  satisfy  his  mother,  who  regarded  her  occasional  whist  as 
a  protest  against  scandal  and  novelty  of  opinion,  in  which  light 
even  a  revoke  had  its  dignity.  But  at  the  end  he  got  Mr  Chichely 
to  take  his  place,  and  left  the  room.  As  he  crossed  the  hall, 
Lydgate  had  just  come  in  and  was  taking  off  his  greatcoat. 

"  You  are  the  man  I  was  going  to  look  for,"  said  the  Vicar  ;  and 
instead  of  entering  the  drawing-room,  they  walked  along  the  hall 
and  stood  against  the  fireplace,  where  the  frosty  air  helped  to 
make  a  glowing  bank.  "  You  see,  I  can  leave  the  whist-table 
easily  enough,"  he  went  on,  smiling  at  Lydgate,  "  now  I  don't  play 
for  money.     I  owe  that  to  you,  Mrs  Casaubon  says." 

"  How  ? "  said  Lydgate,  coldly. 

"  Ah,  you  didn't  mean  me  to  know  it ;  I  call  that  ungenerous 
reticence.  You  should  let  a  man  have  the  pleasure  of  feeling  that 
you  have  done  him  a  good  turn.  I  don't  enter  into  some  people's 
dislike  of  being  under  an  obligation  :  upon  my  word,  1  prefer 
being  under  an  obligation  to  evervbody  for  Ijehaving  well  to 
me." 

"  I  can't  tell  what  you  mean,"  said  Lydgate,  "  unless  it  is  that  I 
once  spoke  of  you  to  Mrs  Casaubon.  But  I  did  not  think  that  she 
would  break  her  promise  not  to  mention  that  I  had  done  so,"  said 
Lydgate,  leaning  his  back  against  the  corner  of  the  mantelpiece, 
and  showing  no  radiance  in  his  face. 

"  It  was  Brooke  who  let  it  out,  only  the  other  day.  He  paid  _me 
the  compliment  of  saying  that  he  was  very  glad  I  had  the  living 
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though  yon  had  come  across  his  tactics,  and  had  praised  me  up  as 
a  Ken  and  a  Tillotson,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  till  Mrs  Casaubon 
would  hear  of  no  one  else." 

"Oh,  Brooke  is  such  a  leaky-minded  fool,"  said  Lydgate  con- 
temptuously. 

"  Well,  I  was  glad  oi  the  leakiness  then.  I  don't  see  why  you 
shouldn't  like  me  to  know  that  you  wished  to  do  me  a  service,  my 
dear  fellow.  And  you  certainly  have  done  me  one.  It's  rather  a 
strong  check  to  one's  self-complacency  to  find  how^  much  of  one's 
right  doing  depends  on  not  being  in  want  of  money.  A  man  -will 
not  be  tempted  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  backward  to  please  the 
devil,  if  he  doesn't  want  the  devil's  services.  I  have  no  need  to 
hang  on  the  smiles  of  chance  now." 

"1  don't  see  that  thei"e's  any  money-getting  without  chance," 
said  Lydgate  ;  "  if  a  man  gets  it  in  a  profession,  it's  pretty  sui'e  to 
come  by  chance." 

Mr  Farebrother  thought  he  could  account  for  this  speech,  in 
striking  contrast  with  Lydgate's  former  way  of  talking,  as  the 
perversity  which  will  often  spring  from  the  moodiness  of  a  man  ill 
at  ease  in  his  afiairs.  He  answered  in  a  tone  of  good-humoured 
admission — 

"Ah,  there's  enormous  patience  wanted  with  the  way  of  the 
world.  But  it  is  the  easier  for  a  man  to  wait  patiently  when  he 
has  friends  who  love  him,  and  ask  for  nothing  better  than  to  help 
him  through,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  their  power." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Lydgate,  in  a  careless  tone,  changing  his  attitude 
and  looking  at  his  watch.  "People  make  much  more  of  their 
difficulties  than  they  need  to  do." 

He  knew  as  distinctly  as  jDossible  that  this  was  an  oflTer  of  help 
to  himself  from  ^Ir  Farebrother,  and  he  could  not  bear  it.  So 
strangely  determined  are  we  mortals,  that,  after  having  been  long 
gratified  with  the  sense  that  he  had  privately  done  the  Vicar  a 
service,  the  suggestion  that  the  Vicar  discerned  his  need  of  a 
service  in  return  made  him  shrink  into  unconquerable  reticence. 
Besides,  behind  all  making  of  such  offers  what  else  must  come  ? — 
that  he  should  "  mention  his  case,"  imply  that  he  w^anted  specific 
things.     At  that  moment,  suicide  seemed  easier. 

}ilr  Farebrother  was  too  keen  a  man  not  to  know  the  meaning  of 
that  reply,  and  there  was  a  certain  massiveness  in  Lydgate's 
manner  and  tone,  corresponding  with  his  physique,  which  if  he 
repelled  your  advances  in  the  fii'st  instance  seemed  to  put 
persuasive  devices  out  of  question. 

"  What  time  are  j^ou  ? "  said  the  Vicar,  devouring  his  wounded 
feeling. 

"  After  eleven,"  said  Lydgate.  And  they  went  into  the  drawing- 
room. 


V 
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CHAPTER   LXIV. 

\st  Gent.   Where  lies  the  power,  there  let  the  blame  lie  too. 
2d  Gent.    Nay,  power  is  relative  ;   you  cannot  fright 

The  coming  pest  with  border  fortresses, 

Or  catch  your  carp  with  subtle  argument. 

All  force  is  twain  in  one :  cause  is  not  cause 

Unless  effect  be  there  ;  and  action's  self 

Must  needs  contain  a  passive.    So  command 

Exists  but  with  obedience. 

Even  if  Lydgate  had  been  inclined  to  be  quite  open  about  his 
affairs,  he  knew  that  it  would  have  hardly  been  in  Mr  Farebrother's 
power  to  give  him  the  help  he  immediately  wanted.  With  the 
year's  bills  coming  in  from  his  tradesmen,  with  Dover's  threatening 
hold  on  his  furniture,  and  with  nothing  to  depend  on  but  slow 
dribbling  payments  from  patients  who  must  not  be  offended-^for 
the  handsome  fees  he  had  had  from  Freshitt  Hall  and  Lowick 
Manor  had  been  easily  absorbed — nothing  less  than  a  thousand 
pounds  would  have  freed  him  from  actual  embarrassment,  and  left 
a  residue  which,  according  to  the  favourite  phrase  of  hopefulness 
in  such  circumstances,  would  have  given  him  "  time  to  look  about 
him." 

Naturallj'-,  the  merry  Christmas  bringing  the  happy  New  Year, 
when  fellow-citizens  expect  to  be  paid  for  the  trouble  and  goods 
they  have  smilingly  bestowed  on  their  neighbours,  had  so  tightened 
the  pressure  of  sordid  cares  on  Lydgate's  mind  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  for  him  to  think  unbrokenly  of  any  other  subject,  even  the 
most  habitual  and  soliciting.  He  was  not  an  ill-tempered  man ; 
his  intellectual  activity,  the  ardent  kindness  of  his  heart,  as  well  as 
his  strong  frame,  would  always,  under  tolerably  easy  conditions, 
have  kept  him  above  the  petty  uncontrolled  susceptibilities  which 
make  bad  temper.  But  he  was  now  a  prey  to  that  worst  irritation 
which  arises  not  simply  from  annoyances,  but  from  the  second 
consciousness  underlying  those  annoyances,  of  wasted  energy  and 
a  degrading  preoccupation,  which  was  the  reverse  of  all  his 
former  purposes.  "  17iis  is  what  I  am  thinking  of ;  and  that  is 
what  I  might  liave  been  thinking  of,"  was  the  bitter  incessant 
murmur  within  him,  making  every  difficulty  a  double  goad  to 
impatience. 

Some  gentlemen  have  made  an  amazing  figure  in  literature  by 
general  discontent  with  the  universe  as  a  trap  of  dulness  into 
which  their  great  souls  have  fallen  by  mistake  ;  but  the  sense  of  a 
stupendous  self  and  an  insignificant  world  may  have  its  consola- 
tions. Lydgate's  discontent  was  much  harder  to  bear  :  it  was  the 
sense  that  there  was  a  grand  existence  in  thought  and  effective 
action  lying  around  him,  while  his  self  was  being  narrowed  into 
the  miserable  isolation  of  egoistic  fears,  and  vulgar  anxieties  for 
events  that  might  allay  such  fears.  His  troubles  will  jjerhaps 
appear  miserably  sordid,  and  beneath  the  attention  of  lofty  per- 
sons who  can  know  nothing  of  debt  except  on  a  magnificent  scale. 
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Doubtless  they  wei'e  sordid  ;  and  for  the  majority,  who  are  not 
lofty,  there  is  no  escape  from  sordidness  but  by  being  free  from 
money-craving,  with  all  its  base  hopes  and  temptations,  its  watch- 
ing for  death,  its  hinted  requests,  its  horse-dealer's  desii'e  to  make 
bad  work  pass  for  good,  its  seeking  for  function  which  ought  to  be 
another's,  its  compulsion  often  to  long  for  Luck  in  the  shape  of  a 
wide  calamity. 

It  was  because  Lydgate  writhed  under  the  idea  of  getting  his 
neck  beneath  this  vile  yoke  that  he  had  fallen  into  a  bitter  moody 
state  which  was  continually  widening  Eosamond's  alienation  from 
him.  After  the  first  disclosure  about  the  bill  of  sale,  he  had  made 
many  efforts  to  draw  her  into  sympathy  with  him  about  possible 
measui'es  for  narrowing  their  expenses,  and  with  the  threatening 
approach  of  Christmas  his  jjropositions  grew  more  and  more 
definite.  "  We  two  can  do  with  only  one  servant,  and  live  on  very 
little,"  he  said,  "  and  I  shall  manage  with  one  horse."  For  Lyd- 
gate, as  we  have  seen,  had  begun  to  reason,  with  a  more  distinct 
vision,  about  the  expenses  of  living,  and  any  share  of  pride  he  had 
given  to  appearances  of  that  sort  was  meagre  compared  with  the 
pride  which  made  him  revolt  from  exposure  as  a  debtoi",  or  from 
asking  men  to  helj)  him  with  their  money. 

"Of  course  you  can  dismiss  the  other  two  servants,  if  you  like,' 
said  Rosamond;  "but  I  should  have  thought  it  would  be  very 
injurious  to  your  position  for  us  to  live  in  a  poor  way.  You  must 
expect  your  practice  to  be  lowered." 

"  My  dear  Rosamond,  it  is  not  a  Cjuestion  of  choice.  We  have 
begun  too  expensively.  Peacock,  you  know,  lived  in  a  much 
smaller  house  than  this.  It  is  my  fault :  I  ought  to  have  known 
better,  and  I  deserve  a  thrashing — if  there  were  anybody  who  had 
a  right  to  give  it  me — for  bringing  you  into  the  necessity  of  living 
in  a  poorer  way  than  you  have  been  used  to.  But  we  married 
because  we  loved  each  other,  I  suppose.  And  that  may  help  us 
to  pull  along  till  things  get  better.  Come,  dear,  put  down  that 
work  and  come  to  me." 

He  was  reallj'  in  chill  gloom  about  her  at  that  moment,  but  he 
dreaded  a  future  without  affection,  and  was  determined  to  resist 
the  oncoming  of  division  between  them,  ^^osamon-d^ obeyed  him, 
and  he  took  her  on  his  knee,  but  in  her  secret  soul  she  was  utterly 
aloof  from  him.  The^;gopr_iJiiiig-sarW  <XBJyUJaaiJthejw'm'Id:ffii^^ 
m'dered  to  her  liMifg,  and  Lrydgate  was  part  of  .that  woijd.  But 
heTieldiier  waist  with  one  hand  and  laid  the  other  gently  on  both 
of  hers ;  for  this  rather  abruj^t  man  had  much  tenderness  in  his 
manners  towards  women,  seeming  to  have  always  present  in  his 
imagination  the  weakness  of  their  frames  and  the  delicate  j)oise  of 
their  health  both  in  body  and  mind.  And  he  began  again  to  speak 
l^ersuasively. 

"  I  find,  now  I  look  into  things  a  little.  Rosy,  that  it  is  wonder- 
ful what  an  amount  of  money  slips  away  in  our  housekeeping.  I 
suppose  the  servants  are  careless,  and  we  have  had  a  great  many 
people  coming.  But  there  must  be  many  in  our  rank  Avho  manage 
with  much  less  :  they  must  do  with  commoner  things,  I  supi^ose, 
and  look  after  the  scrajDs.     It  seems,  money  goes  but  a  little  way 
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ill  these  matters,  for  Wrench  has  everything  as  plain  as  possible, 
and  he  has  a  very  large  practice." 

"  Oh,  if  you  think  of  living  as  the  Wrenches  do  ! "  said  Rosa- 
mond, with  a  little  turn  of  her  neck.  "But  I  have  heard  you 
express  your  disgust  at  that  way  of  living." 

"  Yes,  they  have  bad  taste  in  everything — they  make  economy 
look  ugly^  We  needn't  do  that.  I  only  meant  that  they  avoid 
expenses,  although  Wrench  has  a  capital  practice." 

"Why  should  not  you  have  a  good  jDractice,  Tertius  ?  ]\Ir 
Peacock  had.  You  should  be  more  careful  not  to  offend  people, 
and  you  should  send  out  medicines  as  the  others  do.  I  am  sure 
you  began  well,  and  you  got  several  good  houses.  It  cannot  answer 
to  be  eccentric ;  you  should  think  what  will  be  generally  liked," 
said  Rosamond,  in  a  decided  little  tone  of  admonition. 

Lydgate's  anger  rose  :  he- was  prej^ared  to  Jae-iadulgerLt-towaxds 
feminine  weakness,  but  not  towardsfeminiiie-dietation.  The  shal- 
lowness of  a  waternixie's  soul  may  have  a  charm  until  she  becomes 
didactic.  But  he  controlled  himself,  and  only  said,  with  a  touch 
of  despotic  firmness — 

"  ^\Tiat  I  am  to  do  in  my  practice,  Rosy,  it  is  for  me  to  judge. 
That  is  not  the  question  between  us.  It  is  enough  for  you  to 
know  that  our  income  is  likely  to  be  a  very  narrow  one — hardly 
four  hundred,  perhaps  less,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  we  must 
try  to  rearrange  our  lives  in  accordance  with  that  fact." 

Rosamond  was  silent  for  a  moment  or  two,  looking  before  her, 
and  then  said,  "  My  uncle  Bulstrode  ought  to  allow  you  a  salary 
for  the  time  you  give  to  the  Hospital :  it  is  not  right  that  you 
should  work  for  nothing." 

"  It  was  understood  from  the  beginning  that  my  services  would 
be  gratuitous.  That,  again,  need  not  enter  into  our  discussion.  I 
have  pointed  out  what  is  the  only  probability,"  said  Lydgate,  im- 
patiently.    Then  checking  himself,  he  went  on  more  quietly — 

"I  think  I  see  one  resource  which  would  free  us  from  a  good 
deal  of  the  present  difficulty.  I  hear  that  young  Ned  Plymdale  is 
going  to  be  married  to  Miss  Sophy  Toller.  They  are  rich,  and  it  is 
not  often  that  a  good  house  is  vacant  in  Middlemarch.  I  feel  sure 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  take  this  house  from  us  with  most  of 
our  fui-niture,  and  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  handsomely  for 
the  lease.     I  can  employ  Trumbull  to  speak  to  Plymdale  about  it." 

Rosamond  left  her  husband's  knee  and  walked  slowly  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room  ;  when  she  turned  round  and  walked  to- 
wards_  him  it  was  evident  that  the  tears  had  come,  and  that  she 
was  biting  her  iiuder-lip  and  clasping  her  hands  to  keep  herself 
from  crying.  Lydgate  was  wretched — shaken  with  anger  and  yet 
feeling  that  it  would  be  unmardy  to  vent  the  anger  just  now. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Rosamond  ;  I  know  this  is  painful." 

"  I  thought,  at  least,  when  I  had  borne  to  send  the  plate  Ijack 
and  have  that  man  taking  an  inventory  of  the  furniture — I  should 
have  thought  that  would  suffice." 

"  I  explained  it  to  you  at  the  time,  dear.  That  was  only  a 
security  and  behind  that  security  there  is  a  debt.  And  that 
debt  must  be  paid  within  the  next  few  months,  else  we  shall 
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ave  our  furniture  sold.  If  young  Plynidale  will  take  our  house 
nd  most  of  our  furniture,  we  shall  be  able  to  pay  that  debt, 
nd  some  others  too,  and  we  shall  be  quit  of  a  place  too  expensive 
3r  us.  We  might  take  a  smaller  house  :  Trumbull,  I  know,  has  a 
ery  decent  one  to  let  at  thirty  pounds  a-year,  and  this  is  ninety." 
iydgate  vittered  this  speech  in  the  curt  hammering  way  with 
diich  we  usually  try  to  nail  down  a  vague  mind  to  imperative 
lets.     Tears  rolled  silently  down  KfisafiiauxUs  cheeks ;  she_ju_si 

jysspd  hfti-  hnndkprnliiftf  jj£2I:^qgL^'^^';:l^^i  and  stood  looking  at  the 
irge  vase  on  the  manteliDiece.  It  was  a  moment  of  more  intense 
itterness  than  she  had  ever  felt  before.  At  last  she  said,  without 
urry  and  with  careful  emj^hasis — 

"Ljifii^i'  could  Jiav-e  believed  tliat  you  would  like_t^  actdrutiiat 
^ay." 

"Like  it?"  burst  out  Lydgate,  rising  from  his  chair,  thrusting 
is  hands  in  his  pockets  and  stalking  away  from  the  hearth  ;  "  it's 
ot  a  question  of  liking.  Of  course,  I  don't  like  it ;  it's  the  only 
bing  I  can  do."  He  wheeled  round  there,  and  turned  towards 
er. 

"  I  should  have  thought  there  were  many  other  means  than 
bat,"  said  Rosamond.  "Let  us  have  a  sale  and  leave  Middle- 
larch  altogether." 

"  To  do  what  ?  What  is  the  use  of  my  leaving  my  work  in 
liddlemarch  to  go  where  I  have  none  ?  We  should  be  just  as 
emiiless  elsewhere  as  we  are  here,"  said  Lydgate  still  more 
ngrily. 

"Jf_we  are  to  be  in  that  position  it  will  be  entirely  yoxxv  awn 
oing,  Tertius,"  said  Rosamond,  turning  round  to  speak  with  the 
LiUest  conviction.  "  You  will  not  behave  as  you  ought  to  do  to 
our  own  family.  You  oftended  Captain  Lydgate.  Sir  Godwin 
ran  very  kind  to  me  when  we  were  at  Quallingham,  and  I  am 
ure  if  you  showed  proper  regard  to  him  and  told  him  your  atiairs, 
e  would  do  anything  for  you.  But  rather  than  that,  you  like 
iving  up  our  house  and  furniture  to  Mr  Ned  Plymdale." 

There  was  something  like  fierceness  in  Lydgate's  eyes,  as  he 
nswered  with  new  violence,  "Well,  then,  if  you  will  have  it  so, 

do  like  it.  I  admit  that  I  like  it  better  than  making  a  fool 
f  myself  by  going  to  beg  where  it's  of  no  use.  LTnderstand  then, 
hat  it  is  what  /  like  to  do." 

There  was  a  tone  in  the  last  sentence  which  was  equivalent 
o  the  clutch  of  his  strong  hand  on  Rosamond's  delicate  arm. 
iut  for  all  that,  his  will  was  not  a  whit  stronger  than  hers.  She 
Qimediately  walked  out  of  the  room  in  silence,  but  with  an 
atense  determination  to  hinder  what  Lydgate  liked  to  do. 

He  went  out  of  the  house,  but  as  his  blood  cooled  he  felt  that 
he  chief  result  of  the  discussion  was  a  deposit  of  dread  within 
lim  at  the  idea  of  ojDening  with  his  wife  in  future  subjects 
diich  might  again  urge  him  to  violent  speech.  It  was  as  if  a 
racture  jn_delicate  crystal  had  begun,  and  he  was'  afraic!~of 
-ny  movement  thatlhight  make  it  fatal.  His  marriage  would  be 
.  mere  piece  of  bitter  irony  if  they  could  not  go  on  loving  each 
•ther.     He  had  long  ago  made  up  his  mind  to  what  he  thought 
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wus  her  negative  character— her  want  of  sensibility,  which  showed 
itself  in  disregard  both  of  his  specific  wishes  and  of  his  general 
aims.  The  first  great  disappointment  had  been  borne  :  the  tender 
devotedness  and  docile  adoration  of  the  ideal  wife  must  be  re- 
nounced, and  life  must  be  taken  up  on  a  lower  stage  of 
expectation,  as  it  is  by  men  who  have  lost  their  limbs.  But  the 
real  wife  had  not  only  her  claims,  she  had  still  a  hold  on  his  heart, 
and  it  was  his  intense  desire  that  the  hold  should  remain  strong. 
In  marriage,  the  certainty,  "  She  will  never  love  me  much,"  is 
easier  to  bear  than  the  fear,  "  I  shall  love  her  no  more."  Hence, 
after  that  outburst,  his  inward  effort  was  entirely  to  excuse  hei', 
and  to  blame  the  hard  circumstances  which  were  partly  his  fault. 
He  tried  that  evening,  by  petting  her,  to  heal  the  wound  he  had 
made  in  the  morning,  and  it  was  not  in  Rosamond's  nature  to  be 
repellent  or  sulky ;  indeed,  she  welcomed  the  signs  that  her 
husband  loved  her  and  was  under  control.  But  this  was  some- 
thing quite  distinct  from  loving  him.  '  — ^ 

T?ydgate~wmitd  not  hav5""choser-soon  to  recur  to  the  plan  of 
parting  with  the  house ;  he  was  resolved  to  carry  it  out,  and 
say  as  little  more  about  it  as  possible.  But  Rosamond  herself 
touched  on  it  at  breakfast  by  saying,  mildly — 

"  Have  you  spoken  to  Trumbull  yet  ? " 

"No,"  said  Lydgate,  "but  I  shall  call  on  him  as  I  go  by  this 
morning.  No  time  must  be  lost."  He  took  Rosamond's  question 
as  a  sign  that  she  withdrew  her  inward  opiDosition,  and  kissed 
her  head  caressingly  when  he  got  up  to  go  away. 

As  soon  as  it  was  late  enough  to  make  a  call,  Rosamond  went 
to  Mrs  Plymdale,  Mr  Ned's  mother,  and  entered  with  pretty  con- 
gratulations into  the  subject  of  the  coming  marriage.  ^Irs 
Plymdale's  maternal  view  was,  that  Rosamond  might  j)ossibly 
now  have  retrospective  glimpses  of  her  own  folly ;  and  feeling 
the  advantages  to  be  at  jDresent  all  on  the  side  of  her  son,  was 
too  kind  a  woman  not  to  behave  graciously. 

"Yes,  Ned  is  most  happy,  I  must  say.  And  Sophy  Toller  is 
all  I  could  desire  in  a  daughter-in-law.  Of  course  her  father  is 
able  to  do  something  handsome  for  her — that  is  only  what  would 
be  expected  with  a  brewery  like  his.  And  the  connection  is 
everything  we  should  desire.  But  that  is  not  what  I  look  at. 
She  is  such  a  very  nice  girl — no  airs,  no  pretensions,  though  on 
a  level  with  the  first.  I  don't  mean  with  the  titled  aristocracy. 
I  see  very  little  good  in  people  aiming  out  of  their  own  sphere. 
I  mean  that  Sophy  is  equal  to  the  best  in  the  town,  and  she  is 
contented  with  that." 

"  I  have  always  thought  her  very  agreeable,"  said  Rosamond. 

"  I  look  upon  it  as  a  reward  for  Ned,  who  never  held  his  head 
too  high,  that  he  should  have  got  into  the  very  best  connection," 
continued  Mrs  Plymdale,  her  native  sharpness  softened  by  a  fervid 
sense  that  she  was  taking  a  correct  view.  "  And  such  particular 
people  as  the  Tollers  are,  they  might  have  objected  because  some 
of  our  friends  are  not  theirs.  It  is  well  known  that  your  aunt 
Bulstrode  and  I  have  been  intimate  from  our  youth,  and  3Ir 
Plymdale  has  been  always  on  Mr  Bulstrode's  side.    And  I  myself 
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prefer  serious  opinions.  But  the  Tollers  have  welcomed  Ned  all 
the  same." 

"  I  am  sure  he  is  a  very  deserving,  well-principled  young  man," 
said  Rosamond,  with  a  neat  air  of  patronage  in  return  for  ]Mrs 
Plymdale's  wholesome  corrections. 

"  Oh,  he  has  not  the  style  of  a  captain  in  the  army,  or  that 
sort  of  carriage  as  if  everybody  was  beneath  him,  or  that  showy 
kind  of  talking,  and  singing,  and  intellectual  talent.  But  I  am 
thankful  he  has  not.  It  is  a  poor  preparation  both  for  here  and 
Hereafter." 

"  Oh  dear,  yes ;  ;^>pea*unces  have  very  little  to  do  with  hapjai- 
ness^saiiLRosamond.  "  I  think  there  is  every  prospect  of  their 
being  a  happy~IiOuple:     ^Vhat  house  will  they  take  I " 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,  they  must  put  up  with  what  they  can  get. 
They  have  been  looking  at  the  house  in  St  Peter's  Place,  next  to 
Mr  Hackbutt's ;  it  belongs  to  him,  and  he  is  putting  it  nicely  in 
repair.  I  suppose  they  are  not  likely  to  hear  of  a  better.  Indeed, 
I  think  Ned  will  decide  the  matter  to-daj'^." 

"  I  should  think  it  is  a  nice  house  ;  I  like  St  Peter's  Place." 

"  Well,  it  is  near  the  Church,  and  a  genteel  situation.  But  the 
windows  are  narrow,  and  it  is  all  ups  and  downs.  You  don't 
happen  to  know  of  any  other  that  would  be  at  libertj^?"  said  ]\Irs 
Plymdale,  fixing  her  round  black  eyes  on  Rosamond  with  the 
animation  of  a  sudden  thought  in  them. 

"  Oh  no  ;  I  hear  so  little  of  those  things." 

Rosamond  had  not  foreseen  that  question  and  answer  in  setting 
out  to  pay  her  visit;  she  had  simi^ly  meant  to  gather  any  informa- 
tion which  would  help  her  to  avert  the  parting  with  her  own  house 
under  circumstances  thoroughly  disagreeable  to  her.  As  to  the 
untruth  in  her  rei^lj",  she  no  more  reflected  on  it  than  she  did  on 
the  untruth  there  was  in  her  saying  that  appearances  had  very 
little  to  do  with  happiness.  Her  oV)ject,  she  was  convinced,  was 
thoroughly  justifiable :  it  was  Lydgate  whose  intention  was  in- 
excusable ;  and  there  was  a  plan  in  her  mind  which,  when  she  had 
carried  it  out  fully,  would  prove  how  very  false  a  step  it  would 
have  been  for  him  to  have  descended  fx'om  his  position. 

She  returned  home  by  Mr  Borthrop  Trumbull's  office,  meaning 
to  call  there.  It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  Rosamond  had 
thought  of  doing  anything  in  the  form  of  business,  but  she  felt 
equal  to  the  occasion.  That  she  should  be  obliged  to  do  what  she 
intensely  disliked,  was  an  idea  which  turned  her  quiet  tenacity 
into  active  invention.  Here  was  a  case  in  which  it  could  not  be 
enough  simply  to  disobey  and  be  serenely,  placidly  obstinate  :  she 
must  act  according  to  her  judgment,  and  she  said  to  herself  that 
her  judgment  was  right — "  indeed,  if  it  had  not  been,  she  would 
not  have  wished  to  act  on  it." 

]\Ir  Trumbull  was  in  the  back-room  of  his  office,  and  received 
Rosamond  with  his  finest  manners,  not  only  because  he  had  much 
sensibility  to  her  charms,  but  because  the  good-natured  fibre  in 
him  was  stirred  by  his  certaintj^  that  Lydgate  was  in  difficulties, 
and  that  this  uncommonly  pretty  woman — this  young  ladj^  with 
the  highest  personal  attractions — was  likely  to  feel  tlie  pinch  of 
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trouble  —  to  find  herself  involved  in  circumstances  beyond  her 
control.  He  begged  her  to  do  him  the  honour  to  take  a  seat,  and 
stood  before  her  trimming  and  comporting  himself  with  an  eager 
solicitude,  which  was  chiefly  benevolent.  Rosamond's  first  ques- 
tion was,  whether  her  husband  had  called  on  JNIr  Trumbull  that 
morning,  to  speak  about  disposing  of  their  house. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  yes,  he  did  ;  he  did  so,"  said  the  good  auctioneer, 
trying  to  throw  something  soothing  into  his  iteration.  "  I  was 
about  to  fulfil  his  order,  if  possible,  this  afternoon.  He  wished  me 
not  to  procrastinate." 

"  I  called  to  tell  you  not  to  go  any  further,  Mr  Trumbull ;  and  I 
beg  of  you  not  to  mention  what  has  been  said  on  the  suliject.  Will 
you  oblige  me  ? " 

"  Certainly  I  will,  Mrs  Lydgate,  certainly.  Confidence  is  sacred 
with  me  on  business  or  any  other  topic.  I  am  then  to  consider 
the  commission  withdrawn?"  said  Mr  Trumbull,  adjusting  the 
long  ends  of  his  blue  cravat  Avith  both  hands,  and  looking  at 
Rosamond  deferentially. 

"  Yes,  if  you  please.  I  find  that  Mr  Ned  Plymdale  has  taken  a 
house — the  one  in  St  Peter's  Place  next  to  Mr  Hackbutt's.  Mr 
Lydgate  would  be  annoyed  that  his  orders  should  be  fulfilled  use- 
lessly. And  besides  that,  there  are  other  circumstances  which 
render  the  proposal  unnecessary." 

"  Very  good,  ]\Irs  Lydgate,  very  good.  I  am  at  your  commands, 
whenever  you  require  any  service  of  me,"  said  Mr  Trumbull,  who 
felt  pleasure  in  conjecturing  that  some  new  resources  had  been 
opened.     "  Rely  on  me,  I  beg.     The  affair  shall  go  no  further." 

That  evening  Lydgate  was  a  little  comforted  by  observing  that 
Rosamond  was  more  lively  than  she  had  usually  been  of  late,  and 
even  seemed  interested  in  doing  what  would  please  him  without 
being  asked.  He  thought,  "  If  she  will  be  haj^iDy  and  I  can  rub 
through,  what  does  it  all  signify  ?  It  is  only  a  narrow  swamp  that 
we  have  to  pass  in  a  long  journey.  If  I  can  get  my  mind  clear 
again,  I  shall  do." 

He  was  so  much  cheered  that  he  began  to  search  for  an  account 
of  experiments  which  he  had  long  ago  meant  to  look  up,  and  had 
neglected  out  of  that  creeping  self-despair  which  comes  in  the 
train  of  petty  anxieties.  HB-ielt-agtriTr-som€H©f-the-©ld-delightful 
absorption  in  ar  far-reaching  inquiry,  while  Rosamond  played  the 
quiet  music  which  was  as  helpful  to  his  meditation  as  the  jjlash  of 
an  oar  on  the  evening  lake.  It  was  rather  late ;  he  had  pushed 
away  all  the  books,  and  was  looking  at  the  fire  with  his  hands 
clasped  behind  his  head  in  forgetfulness  of  everything  except  the 
construction  of  a  new  controlling  experiment,  when  Rosamond, 
who  had  left  the  piano  and  was  leaning  back  in  her  chair  watching 
him,  said — 

"  Mr  Ned  Plymdale  has  taken  a  house  already." 

Lydgate,  startled  and  jarred,  looked  up  in  silence  for  a  moment, 
like  a  man  who  has  been  disturbed  in  his  sleejD.  Then  flushing 
witli  an  unpleasant  consciousness,  he  asked — 

"  How  do  you  know  ? " 

"I   called   at   Mrs  Plymdale's  this  morning,  and  she  told  me 
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it  he  had  taken  the  house  in  St  Peter's  Place,  next  to  Mr 
ickbutt's." 

jydgate  was  silent.  He  drew  his  hands  from  behind  his  head 
1  i^ressed  them  against  the  hair  which  was  hanging,  as  it  was 
;  to  do,  in  a  mass  on  his  forehead,  while  he  rested  his  elbows  on 
knees.  He  was  feeling  bitter  disajipointnient,  as  if  he  had 
med  a  door  out  of  a  sutibcating  place  and  had  found  it  walled 
;  but  he_alsa_felt_sure_that^ Rosamond  was  pleased  with  the 
iseof  hisxhsappointmeiit.  He  preferred  not  looking  at  her  and 
;  si^eaking,  until  he  had  got  over  the  first  spasm  of  vexation. 
:er  all,  he  said  in  his  bitterness,  what  can  a  woman  care  about 
much  as  house  and  furniture  ?  a  husband  without  them  is  an 
axrdity.  When  he  looked  up  and  pushed  his  hair  aside,  his 
■k  eyes  had  a  miserable  blank  non-expectance  of  sympathy 
them,  but  he  only  said,  coolly — 

'Perhai3s  some  one  else  may  turn  up.  I  told  Trumbull  to  be  on 
!  look-out  if  he  failed  with  Plymdale." 

losamond  made  no  remark.  She  trusted  to  the  chance  that 
ihing  more  would  jDass  between  her  husband  and  the  auctioneer 
til  some  issue  should  have  justified  her  interference ;  at  any 
e,  she  had  hindered  the  event  which  she  immediately  dreaded. 
;er  a  pause,  she  said — 

'  How  much  money  is  it  that  those  disagreeable  peoi^le  want  ? " 
'What  disagreeable  people?" 

'Those  who  took  the  list — and  the  others.  I  mean,  how  much 
ney  would  satisfy  them  so  tliat  you  need  not  be  troubled  any 
re?" 

jydgate  surveyed  her  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  were  looking  for 
nptoms,  and  then  said,  "Oh,  if  I  could  have  got  six  hundred 
m  Plymdale  for  furniture  and  as  premium,  I  might  have 
naged.  I  could  have  paid  oft'  Dover,  and  given  enough  on 
:ount  to  the  others  to  make  them  wait  patiently,  if  we  con- 
cted  our  expenses." 

'  But  I  mean  how  much  should  you  want  if  we  stayed  in  this 
ise  ? " 

'  More  than  I  am  likely  to  get  anywhere,"  said  Lydgate,  with 
her  a  grating  sarcasm  in  his  tone.  It  angered  him  to  perceive 
it  Rosamond's  mind  was  wandering  over  impracticable  wishes 
tead  of  facing  possible  efforts. 

'  Why  should  you  not  mention  the  sum  ? "  said  Rosamond,  with  a 
Id  indication  that  she  did  not  like  his  manners. 
'Well,"  said   Lydgate  in  a  guessing  tone,  "it  would  take   at 
st  a  thousand  to  set  me  at  ease.     But,"  he  added,  incisively,  "  I 
ve  to  consider  what  I  shall  do  without  it,  not  with  it." 
Rosamond  said  no  more. 

jut  the  next  day  she  carried  out  her  plan  of  writing  to  Sir 
dwin  Lydgate.  Since  the  Captain's  visit,  she  had  received  a 
ter  from  him,  and  also  one  from  !Mrs  Mengan,  his  married  sister, 
idoling  with  her  on  the  loss  of  her  baby,  and  expressing  vaguely 
J  hope  that  they  should  see  her  again  at  Quallingham.  Lydgate 
i  told  her  that  this  politeness  meant  nothing ;  but  she  was 
I'etly  convinced  that  any  backwardness   in   Lydgate's   family 
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towards  him  was  clue  to  his  cold  and  contemptuous  behaviour,  ai 
she  had  answered  the  letters  in  her  most  charming  manner,  feelii 
some  conhdence  that  a  specific  invitation  would  follow.  But  the 
had  been  total  silence.  The  Captain  evidently  was  not  a  gre 
penman,  and  Rosamond  reflected  that  the  sisters  niight  have  ho 
abroad.  However,  the  season  was  come  for  thinking  of  friends 
home,  and  at  any  rate  Sir  Godwin,  who  had  chucked  her  under  t 
chin,  and  pronounced  her  to  be  like  the  celebi'ated  beauty,  ^] 
Croly,  who  had  made  a  conquest  of  him  in  1790,  would  be  touch 
by  any  appeal  from  her,  and  would  find  it  pleasant  for  her  sake 
behave  as  he  ought  to  do  towards  his  nephew.  Rosamond  w 
naively  convinced  of  Avhat  an  old  gentleman  ought  to  do 
prevent  her  from  sufi'ering  annoyance.  And  she  wrote  what  s' 
considered  the  most  judicious  letter  possible — one  which  wou 
strike  Sir  Godwin  as  a  proof  of  her  excellent  sense — pointing  o 
how  desirable  it  was  tnat  Tertius  should  quit  such  a  place 
Middlemarch  for  one  more  fitted  to  his  talents,  how  the  unpleasa 
character  of  the  inhabitants  had  hindered  his  professional  succe: 
and  how  in  consequence  he  was  in  money  difficulties,  from  whi 
it  would  require  a  thousand  pounds  thoroughly  to  extricate  hii 
She  did  not  say  that  Tertius  was  unaware  of  her  intention 
write ;  for  she  had  the  idea  that  his  supposed  sanction  of  h 
letter  would  be  in  accordance  with  what  she  did  say  of  his  gre 
regard  for  his  uncle  Godwin  as  the  relative  who  had  always  be^ 
his  best  friend.  Such  was  the  force  of  Poor  Rosamond's  tacti 
now  she  applied  them  to  aff'aii's. 

This  had  happened  before  the  party  on  New  Year's  Day,  and  i 
answer  had  yet  come  from  Sir  Godwin.  But  on  the  morning 
that  day  Lydgate  had  to  learn  that  Rosamond  had  revoked  1 
order  to  Borthrop  Trumbull.  Feeling  it  necessary  that  she  shou 
be  gradually  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  their  quitting  the  house 
Lowick  Gate,  he  overcame  his  reluctance  to  speak  to  her  again  ( 
the  subject,  and  when  they  were  breakfasting  said — 

"I  shall  try  to  see  Trumbull  this  morning,  and  tell  him 
advertise  the  house  in  the  'Pioneer'  and  the  'Trumpet.'  If  t 
thing  were  advertised,  some  one  might  be  inclined  to  take  it  w. 
would  not  otherwise  have  thought  of  a  change.  In  these  count 
places  many  people  go  on  in  their  old  houses  when  their  famili 
are  too  large  for  them,  for  want  of  knowing  where  they  can  fii 
another.     And  Trumbull  seems  to  have  got  no  bite  at  all." 

Rosamond  knew  that  the  inevitable  moment  was  come.  ' 
ordered  Trumbull  not  to  inquire  further,"  she  said,  with  a  care! 
calmness  which  was  evidently  defensive. 

Lydgate  stared  at  her  in  mute  amazement.  Only  half  an  ho 
before  he  had  been  fastening  up  her  plaits  for  her,  and  talking  t 
"  little  language  "  of  afiection,  which  Rosamond,  though  not  retur 
ing  it,  accepted  as  if  she  had  been  a  serene  and  lovely  image,  n( 
and  then  miraculously  dimpling  towards  her  votary.  With  su 
fibres  still  astir  in  him,  the  shock  he  i-eceived  could  iioi,at  once 
distinctly^  angel' ;  it  was  coiifjised  pain.  He  laid  down  tlie  knl 
and  fork  with  which  he  was  carving,  and  throwing  himself  back 
his  chair,  said  at  last,  with  a  cool  irony  in  his  tone — 
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"  IMay  I  ask  when  and  why  you  did  so  ? " 

"  When  I  knew  that  the  Plymdales  had  taken  a  house,  I  called 
>  tell  him  not  to  mention  ours  to  them  ;  and  at  the  same  time  I 
lid  him  not  to  let  the  aftair  go  on  any  further.  I  knew  that  it  would 
i  very  injurious  to  you  if  it  were  known  that  you  wished  to  part 
ith  your  house  and  furniture,  and  I  had  a  very  strong  objection 
•  it.     I  think  that  was  reason  enough." 

"It  was  of  no  consequence  then  that  I  had  told  you  imperative 
lasons  of  another  kind  ;  of  no  consequence  that  I  had  come  to  a 
iferent  conclusit)n,  and  given  an  order  accordingly '? "  said  Lyd- 
ite,  bitiugly,  the  thunder  and  lightning  gathering  about  his 
■ow  and  eyes. 

The  eliect  of  any  one's  anger  on  Eosamond  had  always  been  to 
ake  her  shrink  in  cold  dislike,  and  to  become  all  the  more  calmly 
irrect,  in  the  conviction  that  she  was  not  the  person  to  misbehave 
hatever  others  might  do.     She  replied — 

"I  think  I  had  a  perfect  right  to  speak  on  a  subject  which  con- 
irns  me  at  least  as  much  as  you." 

"Clearly — you  had  a  right  to  speak,  but  only  to  me.  You  had 
)  right  to  contradict  my  orders  secretly,  and  treat  me  as  if  1  were 
fool,"  said  Lydgate,  in  the  same  tone  as  before.  Then  with  some 
Ided  scorn,  "  Is  it  possible  to  make  you  understand  what  the  con- 
quences  will  be  ?  Is  it  of  any  use  for  me  to  tell  you  again  why 
e  must  try  to  part  with  the  house  ? " 

"  It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  tell  me  again,"  said  Rosamond,  in 
a  voice  that  fell  and  trickled  like  cold  water-drops.  "  I  remem- 
ired  what  you  said.  You  spoke  just  as  violently  as  you  do  now. 
Lit  that  does  not  alter,my  QPinjon  that  ^ou,  .ought  to  try  every 
her  means  rather  than  take  a  st'ejS  which  is  so  painful  to  me. 
nd  as  to  advertising  the  house,  I  think  it  would  be  perfectly 
^grading  to  you." 

"And  suppose  I  disregard  your  opinion  as  you  disregard 
ine  ? " 

"  You  can  do  so,  of  course.  But  I  think  you  ought  to  have  told 
e  before  we  were  married  that  you  would  place  me  in  the  worst 
)sition,  rather  than  give  up  your  own  will." 

Lydgate  did  not  speak,  but  tossed  his  head  on  one  side,  and 
I'itched  the  corners  of  his  mouth  in  despair.  Rosamond,  seeing 
lat  he  was  not  looking  at  her,  rose  and  set  his  cup  of  coflee  before 
m  ;  but  he  took  no  notice  of  it,  and  went  on  with  an  inward 
■ama  and  argument,  occasionally  moving  in  his  seat,  resting  one 
■m  on  the  table,  and  rubbing  his  hand  against  his  hair.  There 
as  a  conflux  of  emotions  and  thoughts  in  him  that  would  not  let 
111  either  give  thorough  way  to  his  anger  or  persevere  with  simple 
gidity  of  resolve.  Rosamond  took  advantage  of  his  silence. 
"  When  we  were  married  every  one  felt  that  your  position  was 
^ry  high.  I  could  not  have  imagined  then  that  you  would  want 
I  sell  our  furniture,  and  take  a  house  in  Bride  Street,  where  the 
loms  are  like  cages.  If  we  are  to  live  in  that  way  let  us  at  least 
ave  Middlemarch." 

"  These  would  be  very  strong  considerations,"  said  Lydgate,  half 
onically — still  tliere  was  a  withered  paleness  about  his  lips  as  he 
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looked  at  his  coffee,  and  did  not  drink — "these  woukl  be  ven 
strong  considerations  if  I  did  not  haj^pento  be  in  debt." 

"  Many  persons  must  have  been  in  debt  in  the  same  way,  but  i 
they  are  respectable,  people  trust  them.  I  am  sure  I  have  hean 
papa  say  that  the  Torbits  were  in  debt,  and  they  went  on  veri 
well.  It  cannot  be  good  to  act  rashly,"  said  Eosamond,  with  serem 
wisdom. 

Lydgate  sat  paralysed  by  opposing  impulses  :  since  no  reasoning 
he  could  apply  to  Rosamond  seemed  likely  to  coiiQuer  her  assent 
he  wanted  jho  smash  and  grind  _SQiiia_  object  on  which  he  could  a 
leait^fodux^e^  aiiiinpre  else  to  tell  her  brutally  that  hi 

was'  master,  and  ~sHe~liiustobey.  But  he  not  only  dreaded  th( 
effect  of  such  extremities  on  their  mutual  life — he  hadji_growtnj 
dread  of  110°'^^^^""^^'°  .ctuiet  elusive  obstinacy,  which  Would  no 
allow  any  assertion  of  pmver  to  be  tinfit ;  and  again,  she  ha( 
touched  him  in  a  spot  of  keenest  feeliiigby  implying  tluit  -&lii 
had  been  deluded  with  a  false  vision  of'Tiappiness  in  marryiuj 
hini."~3^  to"  saying  tliat  he  was  master,  it  was  not  the  fact.  Thi 
very"  resolution  to  which  he  had  wrought  himself  by  dint  of  logi 
and  honourable  pride  was  beginning  to  relax  under  her  torpecli 
contact.     He  swallowed  half  his  cup  of  coffee,  and  then  rose  to  gc 

"  I  may  at  least  request  that  you  will  not  go  to  Trumbull  a 
present — until  it  has  been  seen  that  there  are  no  other  means, 
said  Rosamond.  Although  she  was  not  subject  to  much  fear,  sh^ 
felt  it  safer  not  to  betray  that  she  had  M'ritten  to  Sir  Godwin 
"  Promise  me  that  you  will  not  go  to  him  for  a  few  weeks,  or  with 
out  telling  me." 

Lydgate  gave  a  short  laugh.  "  I  think  it  is  I  who  should  exac 
a  promise  that  you  will  do  nothing  without  telling  me,"  he  said 
turning  his  eyes  sharply  upon  her,  and  then  moving  to  the  door. 

"  You  remember  that  we  are  going  to  dine  at  papa's,"  said  Rosa 
mond,  wishing  that  he  should  turn  and  make  a  more  thorougl 
concession  to  her.  But  he  only  said  "Oh  yes,"  impatiently,  anc 
went  away.  She  held  it  to  be  very  odious  in  him  that  he  did  no 
think  the  painful  propositions  he  had  had  to  make  to  her  wer 
enough,  without  showing  so  unjileasant  a  temper.  And  when  sh 
put  the  moderate  request  that  he  would  defer  going  to  Truml)u] 
again,  it  was  cruel  in  him  not  to  assure  her  of  what  he  mean 
to  do.  She  was  convinced  of  her  having  acted  in  every  way  fo 
the  best;  aiad-eaeh^gFatiiig- or  angr^-speech  of  Lydgate'a  server 
nrtly  n.s  ^.]^  addition  to  the  I'egister.of  offences  in  her  mind.  Poo 
■Rosamond  for  months  had  begun  to  associate  her  husband  witl 
feelings  of  disappointrasnt,  and  the  terribly  infjexjbla-relatioajj 
iiiarriage Jiad4ost  its  chanxtof  encuuraging^ delightful  dreams.  I 
had  freed  her  from  the  disagreeal)les  of  her  father's  house,  but  i 
had  not  given  her  everything  that  she  had  wished  and  hoped 
The  Lydgate  with  whom  she  had  been  in  love  had  been  a  group  o 
airy  conditions  for  her,  most  of  which  had  disappeared,  while  thei 
l^lace  had  been  taken  by  everydaj^  details  which  must  be  li\'e( 
through  slowly  from  hour  to  hour,  not  floated  through  with  i 
rapid  selection  of  favourable  aspects.  The  habits  of  Lydgate' 
profession,  his  home  preoccupation  with  scientitic  subjects,  whicl 
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seemed  to  her  almost  like  a  morbid  vampii'e's  taste,  his  peculiar 
views  of  things  which  had  never  entered  into  the  dialogue  of 
courtship — all  these  continually-alienating  influences,  even  without 
the  fact  of  his  having  placed  himself  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
town,  and  without  that  flrst  shock  of  revelation  about  Dover's 
debt,  would  have  made  his  presence  dull  to  her.  There  was 
another  presence  which  ever  since  the  early  days  of  her  marriage, 
until  four  months  ago,  had  been  an  agreeable  excitement,  but  that 
was  gone  :  Rosamond  would  not  confess  to  herself  how  much  the 
consequent  blank  had  to  do  with  her  utter  enmd  ;  and  it  seemed 
to  her  (perhaps  she  was  right)  that  an  invitation  to  Quallingham, 
and  an  opening  for  Lydgate  to  settle  elsewhere  than  in  ]\Iiddle- 
march^in  London,  or  somewhere  likely  to  be  free  from  unpleasant- 
ness—would satisfy  her_c[uita-well,  atid  ma,ke  hfiiiinditferentto  the 
g,bsence  of  Will  La'dislaw,  towards  whom  she  felt  some  resenfrneiif " 
ico"  his  exaltatioiTof'jjl^H  Casa^^ 

Tha€~^as  the  state  of  things  with  Lydgate  and  Rosamond 
on  the  New  Year's  Day  when  they  dined  at  her  father's,  she  looking 
mildly  neuti'al  towards  him  in  remembrance  of  his  ill-tempered  be- 
haviour at  breakfast,  and  he  carrying  a  much  deeper  effect  from 
the  inward  conflict  in  which  that  morning  scene  was  only  one 
of  many  epochs.  His  flushed  eftbrt  while  talking  to  Mr  Fare- 
brother— his  effort  after  the  cynical  pretence  that  all  ways  of 
getting  money  are  essentially  the  same,  and  that  chance  has 
an  empire  which  reduces  choice  to  a  fool's  illusion  —  was  but 
the  symptom  of  a  wavering  I'esolve,  a  benumbed  response  to 
the  old  stimuli  of  enthusiasm. 

What  was  he  to  do  ?  He  saw  even  more  keenly  than  Rosamond 
did  the  dreariness  of  taking  her  into  the  small  house  in  Bride 
Street,  where  she  would  have  scanty  furniture  around  her  and 
discontent  within  :  ahfeofjjriv'n^ion  and  life  with  Rosamond 
were  two  imagggJ^hJll^IlliLd.  bfVMinm-m5mI]iaj'3Im<^^e-^ 
eve*  since  the  threat  of  privation  had  disclosed  itself.  But  even 
if  his  resolreriTad  forced  the~two~images  ir[t5~colirbination,  the 
useful  preliminaries  to  that  hard  change  were  not  visibly  within 
reach.  And  though  he  had  not  given  the  promise  which  his  wife 
had  asked  for,  he  did  not  go  again  to  Trumbull.  He  even  began  to 
think  of  taking  a  rapid  journey  to  the  North  and  seeing  Sir 
Godwin.  He  had  once  believed  that  nothing  would  urge  him  into 
making  an  application  for  money  to  his  uncle,  but  he  had  not  then 
known  the  full  pressure  of  alternatives  yet  more  disagreeable.  He 
could  not  depend  on  the  eflect  of  a  letter ;  it  was  only  in  an 
interview,  however  disagreeable  this  might  be  to  himself,  that  he 
could  give  a  thorough  explanation  and  could  test  the  eflectiveness 
of  kinship.  No  sooner  had  Lydgate  begun  to  represent  this  step 
to  himself  as  the  easiest  than  there  was  a  reaction  of  anger  that  he 
— he  who  had  long  ago  determined  to  live  aloof  from  such  abject 
calculations,  such  self-interested  anxiety  about  the  inclinations 
and  the  jaockets  of  men  with  whom  he  had  been  proud  to  have  no 
aims  in  common — should  have  fallen  not  simply  to  their  level,  but 
to  the  level  of  soliciting  them. 
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CHAPTER    LXV.  ^ 

"  One  of  us  two  must  bowea  douteless, 
And,  sith  a  man  is  more  reasonable 
Tlian  woman  i.s,  ye  [men]  moste  be  suffrable." 

— Chaucer  :  Canterbury  Tales. 

The  bias  of  human  nature  to  be  slow  in  correspondence  triumphs 
even  over  the  present  quickening  in  the  general  pace  of  things  : 
what  wonder  then  that  in  1832  old  Sir  Godwin  Lydgate  was  slow 
to  write  a  letter  which  was  of  consequence  to  others  rather  than 
to  himself  ?  Nearly  three  weeks  of  the  new  year  were  gone,  and 
Rosamond,  awaiting  an  answer  to  her  winning  appeal,  was  every 
day  disappointed.  Lydgate,  in  total  ignorance  of  her  expectations, 
was  seeing  the  bills  come  in,  and  feeling  that  Dover's  use  of 
his  advantage  over  other  creditors  was  imminent.  He  had  never 
mentioned  to  Rosamond  his  brooding  purpose  of  going  to  Quall- 
ingham  :  he  did  not  want  to  admit  what  would  appear  to  her 
a  concession  to  her  wishes  after  indignant  refusal,  until  the  last 
moment ;  but  he  was  really  expecting  to  set  off  soon.  A  slice 
of  the  railway  would  enable  him  to  manage  the  whole  journey  and 
back  in  four  days. 

But  one  morning  after  Lydgate  had  gone  out,  a  letter  came 
addressed  to  him,  which  Rosamond  saw  clearly  to  be  from  8ir 
Godwin.  She  was  full  of  hope.  Perhaps  there  might  be  a  par- 
ticular note  to  her  enclosed  ;  but  Lydgate  was  naturally  addressed 
on  the  question  of  money  or  other  aid,  and  the  fact  that  he  was 
written  to,  nay,  the  very  delay  in  writing  at  all,  seemed  to  certify 
that  the  answer  was  thoroughly  compliant.  She  was  too  much 
excited  by  these  thoughts  to  do  anything  but  light  stitching  in  a 
warm  corner  of  the  dining-room,  with  the  outside  of  this  moment- 
ous letter  lying  on  the  table  before  her.  About  twelve  she  heard 
her  husband's  step  in  the  passage,  and  tripping  to  open  the  door, 
she  said  in  her  lightest  tones,  "Tertius,  come  in  here — here  is  a 
letter  for  you." 

"  Ah  ? "  he  said,  not  taking  off  his  hat,  but  just  turning  her  round 
within  his  arm  to  walk  towards  the  spot  where  the  letter  lay. 
"  jVIy  uncle  Godwin  ! "  he  exclaimed,  while  Rosamond  reseated  her- 
self, and  watched  him  as  he  opened  the  letter.  She  had  expected 
him  to  be  surprised. 

While  Lydgate's  eyes  glanced  rapidly  over  the  brief  letter,  she 
saw  his  face,  usually  of  a  pale  brown,  taking  on  a  dry  whiteness  ; 
with  nostrils  and  lips  quivering  he  tossed  down  the  letter  before 
her,  and  said  violently — 

"/jt-3Yi]lt>e-impossible^o._eJidure  life  witL jco«j4f ^roB-will  always 
be  acting  secj^etly^^^acting  in  opposition  to  me  and  hiding  your 
actions."  ' 

He  checked  his  speech  and  turned  his  back  on  her — then  wheeled 
round  and  walked  about,  sat  down,  and  got  up  again  restlessly, 
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rasping  hard  the  objects  deep  down  in  his  pockets.      He  was 
t'raid  of  saying  something  irremediably  cruel. 
Rosamond  too  had  changed  colour  as  she  read.     The  letter  ran 
1  this  way  : — 

"  Dear  Tertius, — Don't  set  your  wife  to  write  to  me  when  you 
ave  anything  to  ask.  It  is  a  roundabout  wheedling  sort  of  thing 
•hich  I  should  not  have  credited  you  with.  I  never  choose  to  write 
3  a  woman  on  matters  of  business.     As  to  my  supplying  you  with 

thousand  pounds,  or  only  half  that  sum,  I  can  do  nothing  of  the 
:)i't.  ^ly  own  family  drains  me  to  the  last  penny.  With  two 
ounger  sons  and  three  daughters,  I  am  not  likely  to  have  cash 
)  spare.  You  seem  to  have  got  through  your  own  money  pretty 
uickly,  and  to  have  made  a  mess  where  you  are  ;  the  sooner  you 
0  somewhere  else  the  better.  But  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  men 
E  your  profession,  and  can't  help  you  there.  I  did  the  best  I 
)uld  for  you  as  guardian,  and  let  you  have  your  own  way  in 
iking  to  medicine.  You  might  have  gone  into  the  army  or  the 
hurch.  Y^our  money  would  have  held  out  for  that,  and  there 
ould  have  been  a  surer  ladder  before  you.  Your  uncle  Charles 
as  had  a  grudge  against  you  for  not  going  into  his  profession, 
ut  not  I.  I  have  always  wished  you  well,  but  you  must  consider 
ourself  on  your  own  legs  entirely  now. — Your  atlectionate  uncle, 

"Godwin  Lyduate." 

When  Rosamond  had  finished  reading  the  letter  she  sat  quite 
;ill,  with  her  hands  folded  before  her,  restraining  any  show  of  her 
een  disappointment,  and  intrenching  herself  in  quiet  passivity 
nder  her  husband's  wrath.  Lydgate  paused  in  his  movements, 
•oked  at  her  again,  and  said,  with  biting  severity — 

"Will  this  be  enough  to  convince  you  of  the  harm  you  may  do 
y  secret  meddling  ?  Have  you  sense  enough  to  recognise  now 
our  incompetence  to  judge  and  act  for  me — to  interfere  with 
our  ignorance  in  affairs  which  it  belongs  to  me  to  decide  on?" 

The  words  were  haixl  ;  but  this  was  not  the  first  time  that 
ydgate  had  been  frustrated  by  her.  She  did  not  look  at  him, 
nid  made  no  reply. 

"I  had  nearly  resolved  on  going  to  Quallingham.  It  would 
ave  cost  me  pain  enough  to  do  it,  yet  it  might  have  been  of  some 
se.  But  it  has  been  of  no  use  for  me  to  think  of  anything.  You 
ave  always  been  counteracting  me  secretly.  You  delude  me  with 
false  assent,  and  then  I  am  at  the  mercy  of  your  devices.  If  you 
lean  to  resist  every  wish  I  express,  say  so  and  defy  me.  I  shall 
b  least  know  what  I  am  doing  then." 

It  is  a  terrible  moment  in  young  lives  when  the  closeness  of 
tve's  bond  has  turned  to  this  power  of  galling.  In  spite  of  Rosa- 
lond's  self- control  a  tear  fell  silently  and  rolled  o\er  her  lips, 
he  still  said  nothing  ;  but  under  that  quietude  was  hidden  an 
itense  efi'ect :  she  was  in  such  entire  disgust  wLtk  her  husband 
lat  she  wishecTslie  had  never  seen  him.  Sir  Godwin's  rudeness 
)wards  her  and  utter  want  of  feeling  ranged  him  with  Dover 
ad  all  other  creditors — disagreeable  people  who  only  thought  of 

2  n 
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themselves,  and  did  not  mind  how  annoying  they  were  to  her, 
Even  her  father  was  unkind,  and  might  have  done  more  for  them, 
In  fact  there  was  blli-Qne_perspiLilLJELQsaniond'«-A)^^^  she 

did  not  regard  as  blameworthy,  and  that  was  the  graceful  creature 
with  blond  plaits  and  with  little  hands  crossed  before  her,  whc 
had  never  expres.sed  ijerself  unbecomingly,  and  had  always 
acted  for  the  best  —  the  best  naturally  being— 5iJiat__sh£_Jiesj 
liked. 

Lydgate  pausing  and  looking  at  her  began  to  feel  that  half- 
maddening  sense  of  helplessness  which  comes  over  passionate 
people  when  their  passion  is  met  by  an  innocent-looking  silence 
whose  meek  victimised  air  seems  to  put  them  in  the  wrong,  and 
at  last  infects  even  the  justest  indignation  with  a  doubt  of  its 
justice.  He  needed  to  recover  the  full  sense  that  he  was  in  the 
right  by  moderating  his  words. 

"Can  you  not  see,  Kosamond,"  he  began  again,  trying  to  be 
simply  grave  and  not  bitter,  "that  nothing  can  be  so  fatal  as  a 
XiSiut  of  openness  and  confidence  between  us  ?  It  has  happened 
again  and  again  that  I  have  expressed  a  decided  wish,  and  you 
have  seemed  to  assent,  yet  after  that  you  have  secretly  disobeyed 
my  wish.  In  that  way  I  can  never  know  what  I  have  to  trust  to. 
There  would  be  some  hope  for  us  if  you  would  admit  this.  Am  I 
such  an  unreasonable,  furious  brute  ?  Why  should  you  not  be 
open  with  me  ? " 

Still  silence. 

"Will  you  only  say  that  you  have  been  mistaken,  and  that  I 
may  depend  on  your  not  acting  secretly  in  future  ? "  said  Lydgate, 
urgently,  but  with  something  of  request  in  his  tone  which  Rosa- 
mond was  quick  to  perceive.     She  spoke  with  coolness. 

"  I  cannot  possibly  make  admissions  or  promises  in  answer  to 
such  words  as  you  have  used  towards  me.  I  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  language  of  that  kind.  You  have  spoken  of  my 
'secret  meddling,'  and  my  ' intei'f ering  ignorance,'  and  my  'false 
assent.'  I  have  never  expressed  myself  in  that  way  to  you,  and  I 
think  that  you  ought  to  apologise.  You  spoke  of  it  being  im- 
possible to  live  with  me.  Certainly  you  have  not  made  my  life 
pleasant  to  me  of  late.  I  think  it  was  to  be  expected  that  I  should 
try  to  avert  some  of  the  hardships  which  our  marriage  has  brought 
on  me."  Another  tear  fell  as  Rosamond  ceased  speaking,  and  she 
pressed  it  away  as  quietly  as  the  first. 

Lydgate  flung  himself  into  a  chair,  feeling  checkmated.  What 
place  was  there  in  her  mind  for  a  remonstrance  to  lodge  in  ?  He 
laid  down  his  hat,  flung  an  arm  over  the  back  of  his  chair,  and 
looked  down  for  some  moments  without  speaking.  ^^sgunoniJiad 
the  double  purchase  over  him  of  insensibility  to  the  point  of 
fiistTce~in  his  reproach,  and  of  sensiliility  to  the  undeniable  hard- 
.ships  liow  present  in^iier  married  life.  Although  lier  duplicits^in 
the~affair  of  the  house  had  exceeded  what  he  knew,  and  had  really 
hindered  the  Plymdales  from  knowing  of  it,  she  had  no  conscious- 
ness that  her  action  could  rightly  be  called  false.  We  are  not 
obliged  to  identify  our  own  acts  according  to  a  strict  classification, 
any  more  than  the  materials  of  our  grocery  and  clothes.     Rosa- 
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noncl  felt  that  she  was  aggrieved,  and  that  this  was  what  Lydgate 
lad  to  recognise. 

As  for  him,  the  need  of  accommodating  himself  to  her  nature, 
vhich  was  inflexible  in  proportion  to  its  negations,  held  him  as 
vith  pincers.  He  had_  begun  to  have  an  alarmed  foresight  of  her 
rrevocable  loss^of  love  for  him,  and  the  consequent  dreariness  of 
heir  life.  The  ready  fulness  of  his  emotions  made  this  dread 
dternate  quickly  with  the  first  violent  movements  of  his  anger. 
.t  would  assuredly  have  been  a  vain  boast  in  him  to  say  that  he 
vas  her  master. 

"  You  have  not  made  my  life  pleasant  to  me  of  late " — "  the 
lardships  which  our  marriage  has  brought  on  me  " — these  words 
vere  stinging  his  imagination  as  a  pain  makes  an  exaggerated 
Iream.  If  he  were  not  only  to  sink  from  his  highest  resolve,  but 
;o  sink  into  the  hideous  fettering  of  domestic  hate  ? 

"  Kosamond,"  he  said,  turning  Jiis  eyes  on  her  with  a  melancholy 
ook,  "  you  should  allow  for  a  man's  words  when  he  is  disappointed 
md  provoked.  You  and  I  cannot  have  ojiposite  interests.  1 
jannot  jDart  my  happiness  from  yours.  If  I  am  angry  with  you,  it 
s  that  you  seem  not  to  see  how  any  concealment  divides  us.  How 
:ou\d  I  wish  to  make  anything  hard  to  you  either  by  my  words  or 
conduct?  When  I  hurt  you,  I  hurt  part  of  my  own  life.  ^  should 
leyei-  be  angry  with  you  if  you  would  be  q^uite  open  witK  mey~^  ~ 

"I  ilave  only~lAasTfed~ to  pr-event  you  from  hurrying  us  into 
wretchedness  without  any  necessity,"  said  Rosamond,  the  tears 
3oming  again  fj-ojn  a  softened  feeling  now  that  her  husband'had 
softened.  '^It  is  so  veiyliard  to  be  disgraced  here  among  all  the 
people  we  know,  and  to  live  in  such  a  miserable  way.  I  wish  I 
liad  died  with  the  baby." 

She  sjDoke  and  wept  with  that  gentleness  which  makes  such 
iivords  and  tears  omnipotent  over  a  loving-hearted  man.  Lydgate 
Irew  his  chair  near  to  hers  and  pressed  her  delicate  head  against 
his  cheek  with  his  powerful  tender  hand.  He  only  caressed  her  ; 
he  did  not  say  anything  ;  for  what  was  there  to  say  ?  He  could 
aot  promise  to  shield  her  from  the  dreaded  wretchedness,  for 
he  could  see  no  sure  means  of  doing  so.  When  he  left  her  to 
go  out  again,  die  told  himself  that  it  was  ten  fiiiTei?'harder  for  her 
than  for  him  :  heJiad-aJife .away  fi'oni  home,  and  constant  "appeals 
Eo^ his_ actrv' ity  on  behalf  of  others.  He  wished  to  excuse  every- 
tliing  in  her—if- he-eou4d--=J3xit.- it  was.  inevitable  that  in  that.^ 
excusing  mood  he  should  think  of  her  as  if  she  were  an  animal  of 
another  and  feebler  species.    Nevertheless  she  had  mastered  hjja. 
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CHAPTER   LXVI. 

'"Tis  one  thing  to  be  tempted,  Escalus, 
Another  thing  to  fall." 

— Measure  for  Measure. 

Lydgate  certainly  had  good  reason  to  reflect  on  the  service  his 
practice  did  him  in  counteracting  his  personal  cares.  He  had  no 
longer  free  energy  enough  for  spontaneous  research  and  speculative 
thinking,  but  by  the  bedside  of  patients,  the  direct  external  calls 
on  his  judgment  and  sympathies  brought  the  added  impulse 
needed  to  draw  him  out  of  himself.  It  was  not  simply  that  benefi- 
cent harness  of  routine  which  enables  silly  men  to  live  respectably 
and  unhappy  men  to  live  calmly — it  was  a  perpetual  claim  on  the 
immediate  fresh  application  of  thought,  and  on  the  consideration 
of  another's  need  and  trial.  Many  of  us  looking  back  through 
life  would  say  that  the  kindest  man  we  have  ever  known  has  been 
a  medical  man,  or  perhajis  that  surgeon  whose  fine  tact,  directed 
by  deeply-informed  perception,  has  come  to  us  in  our  need  Math  a 
more  sublime  beneficence  than  that  of  miracle -workers.  Some 
of  that  twice-blessed  mercy  w^as  always  with  Lydgate  in  his  work 
at  the  Hospital  or  in  private  houses,  serving  better  than  any 
opiate  to  quiet  and  sustain  him  under  his  anxieties  and  his  sense  of 
mental  degeneracy. 

Mr  Farebrother's  suspicion  as  to  the  opiate  was  true,  however. 
Under  the  first  galling  pressure  of  foreseen  difiiculties,  and  the 
first  perception  that  his  marriage,  if  it  were  not  to  be  a  yoked 
loneliness,  must  be  a  state  of  effort  to  go  on  loving  without  too 
much  cai"e  about  being  loved,  he  had  once  or  twice  tried  a  dose  of 
opium.  But  he  had  no  hereditary  constitutional  craving  after 
such  transient  escapes  from  the  hauntings  of  misery.  He  was 
strong,  could  drink  a  great  deal  of  Avine,  but  did  not  care  about  it; 
and  when  the  men  round  him  were  drinking  spirits,  he  took  sugar 
and  water,  having  a  contemptuous  pity  even  for  the  earliest 
stages  of  excitement  from  drink.  It  was  the  same  with  gambling. 
He  had  looked  on  at  a  great  deal  of  gambling  in  Paris,  watching 
it  as  if  it  had  been  a  disease.  He  was  no  more  tempted  by  such 
winning  than  he  was  by  drink.  He  had  said  to  himself  that  the 
only  winning  he  cared  for  must  be  attained  by  a  conscious  process 
of  high,  difficult  combination  tending  towards  a  beneficent  result. 
The  power  he  longed  for  could  not  be  represented  by  agitated 
fingers  clutching  a  heap  of  coin,  or  by  the  half-barbarous,  half- 
idiotic  triumijh  in  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  sweeps  within  his  arms 
the  ventures  of  twenty  chapfallen  companions. 

But  just  as  he  had  tried  opium,  so  his  thought  now  began  to 
turn  upon  gambling — not  with  appetite  for  its  excitement,  but 
with  a  sort  of  wistful  inward  gaze  after  that  easy  way  of  getting 
money,  which  implied  no  asking  and  brought  no  responsibility. 
If  he  had  been  in  London  or  Paris  at  that  time,  it  is  probable  that 
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such  thoughts,  seconded  by  opiJortunity,  would  have  taken  him 
into  a  gambling-house,  no  longer  to  watch  the  gamblers,  but  to 
watch  with  them  in  kindred  eagerness.  Kepugnance  would  have 
been  surmounted  by  the  immense  need  to  win,  if  chance  would  be 
kind  enough  to  let  him.  An  incident  which  hapjoened  not  very 
long  after  that  airy  notion  of  getting  aid  from  his  uncle  had  been 
excluded,  was  a  strong  -sign  of  the  eti'ect  that  might  have  followed 
any  extant  opportunity  of  gamVjling. 

The  billiard-room  at  the  Green  Dragon  was  the  constant  resort 
of  a  certain  set,  most  of  whom,  like  our  acquaintance  Mr  Bam- 
bridge,  were  regarded  as  men  of  pleasure.  It  was  here  that  jDoor 
Fred  Vincy  had  made  part  of  his  memorable  debt,  having  lost 
monejr  in  betting,  and  been  obliged  to  borrow  of  that  gay  com- 
panion. It  was  generally  known  in  ]\Iiddlemarch  that  a  good  deal 
of  money  was  lost  and  won  in  this  way  ;  and  the  consequent 
repute  of  the  Green  Dragon  as  a  place  of  dissipation  naturally 
heightened  in  some  quarters  the  temptation  to  go  there.  Prob- 
ably its  regular  visitants,  like  the  initiates  of  freemasonry,  wished 
that  there  were  something  a  little  more  tremendous  to  keep  to 
themselves  concerning  it ;  but  they  were  not  a  closed  community, 
and  many  decent  seniors  as  well  as  juniors  occasionally  turned 
into  the  billiard-room  to  see  what  was  going  on.  Lydgate,  who 
had  the  muscular  aptitude  for  billiards,  and  was  fond  of  the  game, 
had  once  or  twice  in  the  early  days  after  his  arrival  in  ]\Iiddle- 
march  taken  his  turn  with  the  cue  at  the  Green  Dragon  ;  but 
afterwards  he  had  no  leisure  for  the  game,  and  no  inclination  for 
the  socialities  there.  One  evening,  however,  he  had  occasion  to 
seek  Mr  Bambridge  at  that  resort.  The  horse-dealer  had  engaged 
to  get  him  a  customer  for  his  remaining  good  horse,  for  which 
Lydgate  had  determined  to  substitute  a  cheap  hack,  hoping  by 
this  reduction  of  style  to  get  perhaps  twenty  pounds ;  and  he 
cared  now  for  every  small  sum,  as  a  help  towards  feeding  the 
patience  of  his  tradesmen.  To  run  up  to  the  billiard-room,  as  he 
was  passing,  would  save  time. 

Mr  Bambridge  was  not  yet  come,  but  would  be  sure  to  arrive 
by-and-by,  said  his  friend  ■Mr  Horrock  ;  and  Lydgate  stayed, 
playing  a  game  for  the  sake  of  passing  the  time.  That  evening  he 
had  the  peculiar  light  in  the  eyes  and  the  unusual  vivacity  which 
had  been  once  noticed  in  him  by  Mr  Farebrother.  The  exceptional 
fact  of  his  presence  was  much  noticed  in  the  room,  where  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  Middlemarch  company;  and  several  lookers-on, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  players,  were  betting  with  animation. 
Lydgate  was  playing  well,  and  felt  confident ;  the  bets  were  drop- 
ping rouiid  him,  and  with  a  swift  glancing  thought  of  the  probable 
gain  which  might  double  the  sum  he  was  saving  from  his  horse, 
he  began  to  bet  on  his  own  play,  and  won  again  and  again.  Mr 
Bambridge  had  come  in,  but  Lydgate  did  not  notice  him.  He 
was  not  only  excited  with  his  play,  but  visions  were  gleaming  on 
him  of  going  the  next  day  to  Brassing,  where  there  was  gambling  on 
a  grander  scale  to  be  had,  and  where,  by  one  powerful  snatch  at 
the  devil's  bait,  he  might  carry  it  off  without  the  hook,  and  buy 
his  rescue  from  his  daily  solicitings. 
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He  was  still  winning  when  two  new  visitors  entered.  One  of 
them  was  a  young  Hawley,  just  come  from  his  law  studies  in 
town,  and  the  other  was  Fred  Vincy,  who  had  spent  several  even- 
ings of  late  at  this  old  haunt  of  his.  Young  Hawley,  an  accom- 
plished billiai'd- player,  brought  a  cool  fresh  hand  to  the  cue.  But 
Fred  Vincy,  startled  at  seeing  Lydgate,  and  astonished  to  see  him 
betting  with  an  excited  air,  stood  aside,  and  kept  out  of  the  circle 
round  the  table. 

Fred  had  been  rewarding  resolution  by  a  little  laxity  of  late. 
He  had  been  working  heartily  for  six  months  at  all  outdoor  occu- 
pations under  Mr  Garth,  and  by  dint  of  severe  practice  had  nearly 
mastered  the  defects  of  his  handwriting,  this  practice  being,  per- 
haps, a  little  the  less  severe  that  it  was  often  carried  on  in  the 
evening  at  Mr  Garth's  under  the  eyes  of  Mary.  But  the  last  fort- 
night ]Mary  had  been  staying  at  Lowick  Parsonage  with  the  ladies 
there,  during  Mr  Farebrother's  residence  in  Middlemarch,  where 
lie  was  carrying  out  some  parochial  plans  ;  and  Fred,  not  seeing 
anything  more  agreeable  to  do,  had  turned  into  the  Green  Dragon, 
partly  to  play  at  billiards,  jDartly  to  taste  the  old  flavour  of  dis- 
course about  horses,  sport,  and  things  in  general,  considered  from 
a  point  of  view  which  was  not  strenuously  correct.  He  had  not 
been  out  hunting  once  this  season,  had  had  no  horse  of  his  own  to 
ride,  and  had  gone  from  place  to  place  chiefly  with  ^Mr  Garth  in  his 
gig,  or  on  the  sober  cob  which  Mr  Garth  could  lend  him.  It  was  a 
little  too  bad,  Fred  began  to  think,  that  he  should  be  kept  in  the 
traces  with  more  severity  than  if  he  had  been  a  clergyman.  "  I 
will  tell  you  what,  Mistress  Mary — it  will  be  rather  harder  work  to 
learn  surveying  and  drawing  plans  than  it  would  have  been  to 
Avrite  sermons,"  he  had  said,  wishing  her  to  ai^preciate  what  he 
went  through  for  her  sake  ;  "  and  as  to  Hercules  and  Theseus,  they 
were  nothing  to  me.  They  had  sport,  and  never  learned  to  write  a 
book-keeping  hand."  And  now,  Mary  being  out  of  the  way  for  a 
little  while,  Fred,  like  any  other  strong  dog  who  cannot  slip  his 
collar,  had  pulled  up  the  staple  of  his  chain  and  made  a  small 
escape,  not  of  course  meaning  to  go  fast  or  far.  There  could  be  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  play  at  billiards,  but  he  was  determined 
not  to  bet.  As  to  money  just  now,  Fred  had  in  his  mind  the  heroic 
project  of  saving  almost  all  of  the  eighty  pounds  that  Mr  Garth 
offered  him,  and  returning  it,  which  he  could  easily  do  by  giving 
up  all  futile  money-spending,  since  he  had  a  superfluous  stock  of 
clothes,  and  no  exj^ense  in  his  board.  In  that  way  he  could,  in  one 
year,  go  a  good  way  towards  repaying  the  ninety  pounds  of  which 
he  had  deprived  Mrs  Garth,  unhappily  at  a  time  when  she  needed 
that  sum  more  than  she  did  now.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  on  this  evening,  which  was  the  fifth  of  his  recent 
visits  to  the  billiard-room,  Fred  had,  not  in  his  pocket,  but  in  his 
mind,  the  ten  pounds  which  he  meant  to  reserve  for  himself  from 
his  half-year's  salary  (having  before  him  the  pleasure  of  carrying 
thirty  to  Mrs  Garth  when  Mary  was  likely  to  be  come  home  again)— 
he  had  those  ten  pounds  in  his  mind  as  a  fund  from  which  he  might 
risk  something,  if  there  were  a  chance  of  a  good  bet.  Why  ?  Well, 
when  sovereigns  were  flying  about,  why  shouldn't  he  catch  a  few  ? 
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He  would  never  go  far  along  that  road  again  ;  but  a  man  likes  to 
assure  himself,  and  men  of  pleasure  generally,  what  he  could  do  in 
the  way  of  mischief  if  he  chose,  and  that  if  he  abstains  from 
making  himself  ill,  or  beggaring  himself,  or  talking  with  the 
utmost  looseness  which  the  narrow  limits  of  human  capacity  will 
allow,  it  is  not  because  he  is  a  si:)ooney.  Fred  did  not  enter  into 
formal  reasons,  which  are  a  very  artificial,  inexact  way  of  repre- 
senting the  tingling  returns  of  old  habit,  and  the  caprices  of  j'oung 
blood  :  but  there  was  lurking  in  him  a  prophetic  sense  that  evening, 
that  when  he  began  to  play  he  should  also  begin  to  bet — that  he 
should  enjoy  some  punch-drinking,  and  in  general  prepare  himself 
for  feeling  "  rather  seedy  "  in  the  morning.  It  is  in  such  indefinable 
movements  that  action  often  begins. 

But  the  last  thing  likely  to  have  entered  Fred's  expectation  was 
that  he  should  see  his  brother-in-law  Lydgate — of  whom  he  had 
never  quite  dropped  the  old  opinion  that  he  was  a  prig,  and 
tremendously  conscious  of  his  superiority — looking  excited  and 
betting,  just  as  he  himself  might  have  done.  Fred  felt  a  shock 
greater  than  he  could  quite  account  for  by  the  vague  knowledge 
that  Lydgate  was  in  debt,  and  that  his  father  had  refused  to  help 
him  ;  and  his  own  inclination  to  enter  into  the  play  was  suddenly 
checked.  It  was  a  strange  reversal  of  attitudes  :  Fred's  blond  face 
and  blue  eyes,  usually  bi-ight  and  careless,  I'eady  to  give  attention 
to  anything  that  held  out  a  promise  of  amusement,  looking  in- 
voluntarily grave  and  almost  embarrassed  as  if  by  the  sight  of 
something  unhtting  ;  while  Lydgate,  who  had  habitually  an  air  of 
self-possessed  strength,  and  a  certain  meditativeness  that  seemed  to 
lie  behind  his  -most  observant  attention,  was  acting,  watching, 
speaking  with  that  excited  narrow  consciousness  which  reminds 
one  of  an  animal  with  fierce  eyes  and  retractile  claws. 

Lydgate,  by  betting  on  his  own  strokes,  had  won  sixteen  pounds  ; 
but  young  Hawley's  arrival  had  changed  the  poise  of  things.  He 
made  first-rate  strokes  himself,  and  began  to  bet  against  Lydgate's 
strokes,  the  strain  of  whose  nerves  was  thus  changed  from  simple 
confidence  in  his  own  movements  to  defying  another  person's 
doubt  in  them.  The  defiance  was  more  exciting  than  the  confi- 
dence, but  it  was  less  sure.  He  continued  to  bet  on  his  own  play, 
but  began  often  to  fail.  Still  he  went  on,  for  his  mind  was  as 
utterly  narrowed  into  that  precipitous  crevice  of  play  as  if  he  had 
been  the  most  ignorant  lounger  there.  Fred  observed  that  Lyd- 
gate was  losing  fast,  and  found  himself  in  the  new  situation  of 
puzzling  his  brains  to  think  of  some  device  by  which,  without 
being  oftensive,  he  could  withdraw  Lydgate's  attention,  and  perhaps 
suggest  to  him  a  reason  for  quitting  the  room.  He  saw  that  others 
were  observing  Lydgate's  strange  unlikeness  to  himself,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  merely  to  touch  his  elbow  and  call  him  aside  for 
a  moment  might  rouse  him  from  his  absorption.  He  could  think  of 
nothing  cleverer  than  the  daring  improbability  of  saying  that  he 
wanted  to  see  Rosy,  and  wished  to  know  if  she  were  at  home  this 
evening  ;  and  he  was  going  desperately  to  carry  out  this  weak 
device,  when  a  waiter  came  up  to  him  with  a  message,  saying  that 
Mr  Farebrother  was  below,  and  begged  to  speak  with  him. 
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Fred  was  surpi'ised,  not  quite  comfortably,  but  sending  word 
that  he  would  be  down  immediately,  he  went  with  a  new  impulse 
up  to  Lydgate,  said,  "  Can  I  si^eak  to  you  a  moment  ? "  and  drew 
him  aside. 

"  Farebrother  has  just  sent  up  a  message  to  say  that  he  wants  to 
speak  to  me.  He  is  below.  I  thought  you  might  like  to  know  he 
was  there,  if  you  had  anything  to  say  to  him." 

Fred  had  simplj'  snatched  up  this  pretext  for  speaking,  because 
he  could  not  say,  "  You  are  losing  confoundedly,  and  are  making 
everybody  stare  at  you  ;  you  had  better  come  away."  But  inspira- 
tion could  hardly  have  served  him  better.  Lydgate  had  not  before 
seen  that  Fred  was  pi-esent,  and  his  sudden  appearance  with  an  an- 
nouncement of  ]\L'  Farebrotlier  had  the  etiect  of  a  sharp  concussion. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Lydgate  ;  "  I  have  nothing  particular  to  say  to 
him.  But — the  game  is  up — I  must  be  going — I  came  in  just  to  see 
Bambridge." 

"Bambridge  is  over  there,  but  he  is  making  a  row — I  don't 
think  he's  ready  for  business.  Come  down  with  me  to  Fare- 
brother.  I  expect  he  is  going  to  blow  me  up,  and  you  will 
shield  me,"  said  Fred,  with  some  adroitness. 

Lj'dgate  felt  shame,  but  could  not  bear  to  act  as  if  he  felt  it,  by 
refusing  to  see  !Mr  Farebrotlier  ;  and  he  went  down.  They  merely 
shook  hands,  however,  and  spoke  of  the  frost ;  and  when  all  three 
had  turned  into  the  street,  the  Vicar  seemed  quite  willing  to  say 
good-bye  to  Lydgate.  His  present  purpose  was  clearly  to  talk 
with  Fred  alone,  and  he  said,  kindly,  "I  disturbed  you,  young 
gentleman,  because  I  have  some  pressing  business  with  you. 
Walk  with  me  to  St  Botolph's,  will  you?" 

It  was  a  fine  night,  the  sky  thick  with  stars,  and  Mr  Fare- 
brother  proposed  that  tliey  should  make  a  circuit  to  the  old 
church  by  the  London  road.     The  next  thing  he  said  was — 

"I  thought  Lydgate  never  went  to  the  Green  Dragon?" 

"  So  did  I,"  said  Fred.  "  But  he  said  that  he  went  to  see  Bam- 
bridge." 

"  He  was  not  playing,  then  ?" 

Fred  had  not  meant  to  tell  this,  but  he  was  obliged  now  to  say, 
"  Yes,  he  was.  But  I  supi^ose  it  was  an  accidental  thing.  I  have 
never  seen  him  there  before." 

"You  have  been  going  often  yourself,  then,  lately?" 

"  Oh,  about  five  or  six  times." 

"i  think  you  had  some  good  reason  for  giving  up  the  habit  of 
going  there  ? " 

"  Yes.  You  know  all  about  it,"  said  Fred,  not  liking  to  be 
catechised  in  this  way.     "  I  made  a  clean  breast  to  you." 

"  I  suppose  that  gives  me  a  warrant  to  speak  about  the  matter 
now.  It  is  understood  between  us,  is  it  not  ? — that  we  are  on  a 
footing  of  open  friendship  :  I  have  listened  to  you,  and  you  will 
be  willing  to  listen  to  me.  I  may  take  my  turn  in  talking  a  little 
about  myself  ? " 

"I  am  under  the  deepest  obligation  to  you,  ^Ir  Farebrother," 
said  Fred,  in  a  state  of  uncomfortable  surmise. 

"I  will  not  affect  to  deny  that  you  are  under  some  obligation 
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me.  But  I  am  going  to  confess  to  you,  Fred,  that  I  have  been 
mpted  to  reverse  all  that  by  keeping  silence  with  you  just  now. 
hen  somebody  said  to  me,  '  Young  Vincy  has  taken  to  being 
,  the  billiard-table  every  night  again— he  won't  bear  the  curb 
ng  ; '  I  was  tempted  to  do  the  opposite  of  what  I  am  doing— to 
)ld  my  tongue  and  wait  while  you  went  down  the  ladder  again, 

;tting  hrst  and  then " 

"  I  have  not  made  any  bets,"  said  Fred,  hastily. 
"  Glad  to  hear  it.  But  I  say,  my  prompting  was  to  look  on  and 
e  you  take  the  wrong  turning,  wear  out  Garth's  patience,  and 
se  the  best  opportunity  of  your  life — the  opportunity  which 
)u  made  some  rather  difficult  effort  to  secure.  You  can  guess 
le  feeling  which  raised  that  temptation  in  me — I  am  sure  j'ou 
low  it.  I  am  sui-e  you  know  that  the  satisfaction  of  your 
lections  stands  in  the  way  of  mine." 

There  was  a  pause.  Mr  Farebrother  seemed  to  wait  for  a  rec- 
>nition  of  the  fact ;  and  the  emotion  perceptible  in  the  tones  of 
s  tine  voice  gave  solemnity  to  his  words.  But  no  feeling  could 
.lell  Fred's  alarm. 

"  I  could  not  be  exjiected  to  give  her  up,"  he  said,  after  a 
oment's  hesitation :  it  was  not  a  case  for  any  pretence  of 
merosity. 

"  Clearly  not,  when  her  affection  met  yolirs.  But  relations  of 
lis  sort,  even  when  thej^  are  of  long  standing,  are  always  liable 

I  change.  I  can  easily  conceive  that  you  might  act  in  a  way  to 
osen  the  tie  she  feels  towards  you — it  must  be  remembered  that 
le  is  only  conditionally  bound  to  you — and  that  in  that  case, 
lother  man,  who  may  flatter  himself  that  he  has  a  hold  on  her 
?gard,  might  succeed  in  winning  that  firm  place  in  her  love  as 
ell  as  respect  which  you  had  let  slip.     I  can  easily  conceive  such 

result,"  repeated  Mr  Farebrother,  emphatically.  "There  is  a 
)mpanionship  of  ready  sympathy,  which  might  get  the  advan- 
Lge  even  over  the  longest  associations." 

It  seemed  to  Fred  that  if  Mr  Farebrother  had  had  a  beak  and 
dons  instead  of  his  very  capable  tongue,  his  mode  of  attack  could 
ardly  be  more  cruel.     He  had  a  horrible  conviction  that  behind 

II  this  hypothetic  statement  there  was  a  knowledge  of  some 
:tual  change  in  Mary's  feeling. 

"  Of  course  I  know  it  might  easily  be  all  up  with  me,"  he  said, 

I  a  troubled  voice.     "  If  she  is  beginning  to  comi^are "     He 

roke  off,  not  liking  to  betray  all  he  felt,  and  then  said,  by 
le  help  of  a  little  bitterness,  "  But  I  thought  you  were  friendly 
)  me." 

"  3o  I  am ;  that  is  why  we  are  here.  But  I  have  had  a  strong 
isposition  to  be  otherwise.  I  have  said  to  myself,  '  If  there  is  a 
kelihood  of  that  youngster  doing  himself  harm,  why  should  you 
iterfere  ?  Aren't  you  worth  as  much  as  he  is,  and  don't  your 
xteen  years  over  and  above  his,  in  which  you  have  gone  rather 
ungry,  give  you  more  right  to  satisfaction  than  he  has  ?  If 
riere's  a  chance  of  his  going  to  the  dogs,  let  him — perhaps  you 
ould  nohow  hinder  it — and  do  you  take  the  benetit.'" 

There  was  a  pause,  in  which  Fred  was  seized  by  a  most  uncom- 
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fortable  chill.  What  was  coming  next  ?  He  dreaded  to  hear  that 
something  had  been  said  to  Mary — he  felt  as  if  he  were  listening 
to  a  threat  rather  than  a  warning.  When  the  Vicar  began  again 
there  was  a  change  in  his  tone  like  the  encouraging  transition  to 
a  major  key. 

"  But  I  had  once  meant  better  than  that,  and  I  am  come  back 
to  my  old  intention.  I  thought  that  I  could  hardly  secure  myself 
in  it  better,  Fred,  than  by  telling  you  just  what  had  gone  on  in 
me.  And  now,  do  you  understand  me  ?  I  want  you  to  make  the 
happiness  of  her  life  and  your  own,  and  if  there  is  any  chance 
that  a  word  of  warning  from  me  may  turn  aside  any  risk  to  the 
contrary — well,  I  have  uttered  it." 

There  was  a  drop  in  the  Vicar's  voice  when  he  spoke  the  last 
words.  He  paused — they  were  standing  on  a  patch  of  green  where 
the  I'oad  diverged  towards  St  Botolph's — and  he  put  out  his  hand,  as 
if  to  imply  that  the  conversation  was  closed.  Fred  was  moved  quite 
newly.  Some  one  highly  susceptible  to  the  contemplation  of  a  fine 
act  has  said,  that  it  produces  a  sort  of  regenerating  shudder  through 
the  frame,  and  makes  one  feel  ready  to  begin  a  new  life.  A  good 
degree  of  that  effect  was  just  then  present  in  Fred  Vincj". 

"  I  will  try  to  be  worthy,"  he  said,  breaking  off  before  he  could 
say  "  of  you  as  well  as  of  her."  And  meanwhile  ^Ir  Farebrother 
had  gathered  the  impulse  to  saj^  something  more. 

"You  must  not  imagine  that  I  believe  there  is  at  present  any 
decline  in  her  preference  of  you,  Fred.  Set  your  heart  at  rest, 
that  if  you  keep  right,  other  things  will  keep  right." 

"  I  shall  never  forget  what  you  have  done,"  Fred  answered.  "  I 
can't  say  anything  that  seems  worth  saying— only  I  will  try  that 
your  goodness  shall  not  be  thrown  away." 

"  That's  enough.     Good-bye,  and  God  bless  you." 

In  that  way  they  parted.  But  both  of  them  walked  about  a 
long  while  before  they  went  out  of  the  starlight.  ]\Iuch  of  Fred's 
rumination  might  be  summed  up  in  the  words,  "  It  certainly  would 
have  been  a  fine  thing  for  her  to  marry  Farebrother — but  if  she 
loves  me  best  and  I  am  a  good  husband  ? " 

Perhaps  Mr  Farebrother's  might  be  concentrated  into  a  single 
shrug  and  one  little  speech.  "To  think  of  the  part  one  little 
woman  can  play  in  the  life  of  a  man,  so  that  to  renounce  her 
may  be  a  very  good  imitation  of  heroism,  and  to  win  her  may 
be  a  discipline  ! " 
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CHAPTER    LXVII. 

Now  is  there  civil  war  within  the  soul: 
Resolve  is  thrust  from  olf  the  sacred  throne 
By  clamorous  Needs,  and  Pride  tlie  grand-vizier 
Makes  humble  compact,  jdays  the  supple  part 
Of  envoy  and  deft-tongued  apologist 
For  hungry  rebels. 

APPILY  Lydgate  had  ended  by  losing  in  the  billiard-room,  and 
ought  away  no  encouragement  to  make  a  raid  on  luck.  On  the 
nti'ary,  he  felt  unmixed  disgust  with  himself  the  next  day  when 
!  had  to  pay  four  or  five  pounds  over  and  above  his  gains,  and  he 
.rried  about  with  him  a  most  unpleasant  vision  of  the  figure 
!  had  made,  not  only  rubbing  elbows  with  the  men  at  the  Green 
ragon  but  behaving  just  as  they  did.  A  i)hilosopher  fallen  to 
itting  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  a  Philistine  under  the  same 
reunistances  :  the  diti'erence  will  chiefly  be  found  iii  his  subse- 
lent  reflections,  and  Lydgate  chewed  a  very  disagreeable  cud  in 
at  way.  His  reason  told  him  how  the  affair  might  have  been 
agnitied  into  ruin  by  a  slight  change  of  scenery — if  it  had  been  a 
.ml)ling-house  that  he  had  turned  into,  where  chance  could  be 
atched  with  both  hands  instead  of  being  picked  up  with  thumb 
id  forefinger.     Nevertheless,  though  reason  strangled  the  desire 

gamble,  there  remained  the  feeling  that,  with  an  assurance  of 
ck  to  the  needful  amount,  he  would  have  liked  to  gamble,  rather 
an  take  the  alternative  which  was  beginning  to  urge  itself  as 
evitable. 

That  alternative  was  to  apply  to  ^Mr  Bulstrode.  Lydgate  had  so 
any  times  boasted  both  to  himself  and  others  that  he  was  totally 
dependent  of  Bulstrode,  to  whose  plans  he  had  lent  himself 
lely  because  they  enabled  him  to  carry  out  his  own  ideas  of 
ofessional  work  and  public  benefit— he  had  so  constantly  in 
eir  personal  intercourse  had  his  pride  sustained  by  the  sense 
at  he  was  making  a  good  social  use  of  this  predominating 
inker,  whose  opinions  he  thought  contemptible  and  whose 
otives  often  seemed  to  him  an  absurd  mixture  of  contradictory 
ipressions — that  he  had  been  creating  for  himself  strong  ideal 
istacles  to  the  profiering  of  any  considerable  request  to  him 
L  his  own  account. 

Still,  early  in  ^larch  his  affairs  were  at  that  pass  in  which  men 
igin  to  say  that  their  oaths  were  delivered  in  ignorance,  and 

perceive  that  the  act  which  they  had  called  impossible  to  them 
becoming  manifestly  possible.     With  Dover's  ugly  security  soon 

be  put  in  force,  with  the  proceeds  of  his  practice  immediately 
isorbed  in  paying  back-debts,  and  with  the  chance,  if  the  worst 
3re  known,  of  daily  supplies  being  refused  on  credit,  above  all 
ith  the  vision  of  Rosamond's  hopeless  discontent  continually 
Lunting  him,  Lydgate  had  begun  to  see  that  he  should  inevit- 
ily  bend  himself  to  ask  help  from  somebody  or  other.     At  first 
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he  had  considered  whether  he  should  write  to  ^'tlr  Vincy ;  but  or 
questioning  Ilosamond  he  found  that,  as  he  had  suspected,  she  liac 
already  apphed  twice  to  her  father,  the  last  time  being  since  thf 
disap2)ointment  from  Sir  Godwin ;  and  papa  had  said  that  Lj'dgat( 
must  look  out  for  himself.  "  Papa  said  he  had  come,  with  one  bac 
year  after  another,  to  trade  more  and  more  on  borrowed  capital 
and  had  had  to  give  up  many  indulgences ;  he  could  not  span 
a  single  hundred  from  the  charges  of  his  famil3\  He  said,  lei 
Lydgate  ask  Bulstrode  :  they  have  always  been  hand  and  glove.' 

Indeed,  Lydgate  himself  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  h( 
must  end  by  asking  for  a  free  loan,  his  relations  with  Bulstrode 
more  at  least  than  with  any  other  man,  might  take  the  shape  of  i 
claim  which  was  not  purely  personal.  Bulstx'ode  had  indirectlj 
helped  to  cause  the  failure  of  his  practice,  and  had  also  beei 
highly  gratified  by  getting  a  medical  partner  in  his  plans :— bui 
who  among  us  ever  reduced  himself  to  the  sort  of  dependence  ir 
which  Lydgate  now  stood,  without  trying  to  believe  that  he  hac 
claims  which  diminislied  the  humiliation  of  asking  ?  It  was  tru( 
that  of  late  there  had  seemed  to  be  a  new  languor  of  interest  ir 
Bulstrode  about  the  Hospital ;  but  his  health  had  got  worse,  anc 
showed  signs  of  a  deep-seated  nervous  affection.  In  other  respect! 
he  did  not  appear  to  be  changed :  he  had  always  been  highly  i:)olite 
but  Lj'dgate  had  observed  in  him  from  the  first  a  marked  coldness 
about  his  marriage  and  other  private  circumstances,  a  coldness 
which  he  had  hitherto  preferred  to  any  warmth  of  familiaritj 
between  them.  He  deferred  the  intention  from  day  to  day,  hii 
habit  of  acting  on  his  conclusions  being  made  infirm  by  his  repug 
nance  to  every  possible  conclusion  and  its  consequent  act.  H( 
saw  ]Mr  Bulstrode  often,  but  he  did  not  trj'  to  use  any  occasioi 
for  his  private  purpose.  At  one  moment  he  thought,  "  I  will  writ< 
a  letter :  I  prefer  that  to  any  circuitous  talk  ' ;  at  another  h( 
thought,  "  No ;  if  I  were  talking  to  him,  I  could  make  a  retrea' 
before  any  signs  of  disinclination." 

Still  the  days  passed  and  no  letter  was  written,  no  special  inter 
view  sought.  In  his  shrinking:  from  the  humiliation  of  a  dependent 
attitude  towards  Bulstrode,  he  began  to  familiarise  his  imagina 
tion  with  another  step  even  more  unlike  his  remembered  self.  H( 
began  spontaneously  to  consider  whether  it  would  be  possible  t< 
carry  out  that  jDuerile  notion  of  Eosamond's  which  had  often  mad( 
him  angry,  namely,  that  they  should  quit  ]\Iiddlemarch  withou 
seeing  anything  beyond  that  preface.  The  question  came — "  Wouk 
any  man  buy  the  practice  of  me  even  now,  for  as  little  as  it  i 
worth  ?  Then  the  sale  might  hapi^en  as  a  necessary  preparatioi 
for  going  away." 

But  against  his  taking  this  step,  which  he  still  felt  to  be  a  con 
temptible  relinquishment  of  present  work,  a  guilty  turning  asid( 
fi'om  what  was  a  real  and  might  be  a  widening  channel  for  worth] 
activity,  to  start  again  without  any  justified  destination,  there  wa; 
this  obstacle,  that  the  purchaser,  if  procural;)le  at  all,  might  no 
be  quickly  forthcoming.  And  afterwards  ?  Rosamond  in  a  i^oo 
lodging,  though  in  the  largest  city  or  most  distant  town,  wouk 
not  find  the  life  that  could  save  her  from  gloom,  and  save  hia 
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)m  the  reproach  of  ha\ing  plunged  her  into  it.  For  when  a  man 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  in  his  fortunes,  he  may  stay  a  long  while 
ere  in  spite  of  professional  accomplishment.  In  the  British 
mate  there  is  no  incompatibility  between  scientific  insight  and 
rnished  lodgings:  the  incompatibility  is  chieHy  between  scientific 
ibition  and  a  wife  who  objects  to  that  kind  of  residence. 
But  in  the  midst  of  his  hesitation,  opportunity  came  to  decide 
m.     A  note  from  ^Ir  Bulstrode  requested  Lydgate  to  call  on  him 

the  Bank.  A  hypochondriacal  tendency  had  shown  itself  in  the 
nker's  constitution  of  late ;  and  a  lack  of  sleep,  which  was  really 
ly  a  slight  exaggeration  of  an  habitual  dyspeptic  symptom,  had 
en  dwelt  on  by  him  as  a  sign  of  threatening  insanity.  He 
mted  to  consult  Lydgate  without  delay  on  that  particular 
3rning,  although  he  had  nothing  to  tell  beyond  what  he  had 
Id  before.  He  listened  eagerly  to  what  Lj'dgate  had  to  say  in 
5sipation  of  his  fears,  though  this  too  was  only  repetition  ;  and 
is  moment  in  which  Bulstrode  was  receiving  a  medical  opinion 
th  a  sense  of  comfort,  seemed  to  make  the  communication  of  a 
rsonal  need  to  him  easier  than  it  had  been  in  Lydgate's  con- 
inplation  beforehand.  He  had  been  insisting  that  it  would  be 
?11  for  yir  Bulstrode  to  relax  his  attention  to  business. 
"  One  sees  how  any  mental  strain,  however  slight,  may  affect  a 
licate  frame,"  said  Lydgate  at  that  stage  of  the  consultation 
len  the  remarks  tend  to  pass  from  the  personal  to  the  general, 
jy  the  deep  stamp  which  anxiety  will  make  for  a  time  even 
.  the  young  and  vigorous.  I  am  naturally  very  strong  ;  yet 
have  been  thoroughly  shaken  lately  by  an  accumulation  of 
3uble.'' 

"  I  ijresume  that  a  constitution  in  the  susceptible  state  in  which 
ine  at  present  is,  would  be  especially  liable  to  fall  a  victim  to 
olera,  if  it  visited  our  district.  And  since  its  appearance  near 
)ndon,  we  may  well  besiege  the  Mercy-seat  for  our  protection," 
id  Mr  Bulstrode,  not  intending  to  evade  Lydgate's  allusion,  but 
illy  preoccupied  with  alarms  about  himself. 

"  You  have  at  all  events  taken  your  share  in  using  good  practical 
ecautions  for  the  town,  and  that  is  the  best  mode  of  asking  for 
otection,"  said  Lydgate,  with  a  strong  distaste  for  the  broken 
Btaphor  and  bad  logic  of  the  bankei''"s  religion,  somewhat  in- 
eased  by  the  apparent  deafness  of  his  sympathy.  But  his  mind 
-d  taken  up  its  long-prepared  movement  towards  getting  help, 
id  was  not  yet  arrested.  He  added,  "  The  town  has  done  well  in 
e  way  of  cleansing,  and  finding  appliances ;  and  I  think  that  if 
6  cholera  should  come,  even  our  enemies  will  admit  that  the 
rangements  in  the  Hospital  are  a  public  good." 
"  Truly,"  said  Mr  Bulstrode,  with  some  coldness.     "  With  regard 

what  you  say,  Mr  Lydgate,  about  the  relaxation  of  my  mental 
bour,  I  have  for  some  time  been  entertaining  a  jDurpose  to  that 
feet — a  purpose  of  a  very  decided  character.  I  contemplate  at 
1st  a  temporary  withdrawal  from  the  management  of  much 
isiness,  whethei'  benevolent  or  commercial.  Also  I  think  of 
langing  my  residence  for  a  time  :  probably  I  shall  close  or  let 
?he  Shrubs,'  and  take  some  place  near  the  coast — under  advice 
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of  course  as  to  salubrity.  Tliat  would  be  a  measure  which  you 
would  recommend?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Lydgate,  falling  backward  in  his  chair,  with  ill- 
repressed  impatience  under  the  banker's  pale  earnest  eyes  and 
intense  pi-eoccupation  with  himself. 

"I  have  for  some  time  felt  that  I  should  open  this  subject  with 
you  in  relation  to  our  Hospital,"  continued  Bulstrode.  "  Under 
the  circumstances  I  have  indicated,  of  course  I  must  cease  to  have 
any  personal  share  in  the  management,  and  it  is  contrary  to  my 
views  of  responsibility  to  continue  a  large  application  of  means  to 
an  institution  which  I  cannot  watch  over  and  to  some  extent 
regulate.  I  shall  therefore,  in  case  of  my  ultimate  decision  to 
leave  Middlemarch,  consider  that  I  withdraw  other  support  to  the 
New  Hospital  than  that  which  will  subsist  in  the  fact  that  I 
chiefly  supplied  the  expenses  of  building  it,  and  have  contributed 
further  large  sums  to  its  successful  working." 

Lydgate's  thought,  when  Bulstrode  paused  according  to  his 
wont,  was,  "  He  has  perhaps  been  losing  a  good  deal  of  money." 
This  was  the  most  plausible  explanation  of  a  speech  which  had 
caused  rather  a  startling  change  in  his  expectations.  He  said  in 
reply — 

"  The  loss  to  the  Hospital  can  hardly  be  made  up,  I  fear." 

"Hardly,"  returned  Bulstrode,  in  the  same  deliberate,  silvery 
tone ;  "  except  by  some  changes  of  plan.  The  only  person  who 
may  be  certainly  counted  on  as  willing  to  increase  her  con- 
tributions is  Mrs  Casaubon.  I  have  had  an  interview  with  her 
on  the  subject,  and  I  have  pointed  out  to  her,  as  I  am  about  to  do 
to  you,  that  it  will  be  desirable  to  win  a  more  general  support  to 
the  New  Hospital  by  a  change  of  system." 

Another  pause,  but  Lydgate  did  not  speak. 

"  The  change  I  mean  is  an  amalgamation  with  the  Infirmary,  so 
that  the  New  Hospital  shall  be  regarded  as  a  special  addition  to 
the  elder  institution,  having  the  same  directing  board.  It  will  be 
necessary,  also,  that  the  medical  management  of  the  two  shall  be 
combined.  In  this  way  any  difficulty  as  to  the  adequate  mainten- 
ance of  our  new  establishment  will  be  removed ;  the  benevolent 
interests  of  the  town  will  cease  to  be  divided." 

Mr  Bulstrode  had  lowered  his  eyes  from  Lydgate's  face  to  the 
buttons  of  his  coat  as  he  again  paused. 

"  No  doubt  that  is  a  good  device  as  to  ways  and  means,"  said 
Lydgate,  with  an  edge  of  irony  in  his  tone.  "  But  I  can't  be 
expected  to  rejoice  in  it  at  once,  since  one  of  the  first  results  will 
be  that  the  other  medical  men  will  upset  or  interrupt  my  methods, 
if  it  were  only  because  they  are  mine." 

"  I  myself,  as  you  know,  jNIr  Lydgate,  highly  valued  the  oppor- 
tunity of  new  and  independent  procedure  which  you  have  dili- 
gently employed  :  the  original  plan,  I  confess,  was  one  which  I 
had  much  at  heart,  under  submission  to  the  Divine  Will.  But 
since  providential  indications  demand  a  renunciation  from  me,  I 
renounce." 

Bulstrode  showed  a  rather  exasi^erating  ability  in  this  conversa- 
tion.   The  broken  metaphor  and  bad  logic  of  motive  which  had 
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;tirred  his  hearer's  contempt  were  quite  consistent  with  a  mode  of 
)utting  the  facts  which  made  it  difhcult  for  Lydgate  to  vent  his 
)wn  indignation  and  disappointment.  After  some  rajDid  reflection, 
le  only  asked — 

"  What  did  Mrs  Casaubon  say  ? " 

"That  was  the  further  statement  which  I  wished  to  make  to 
''ou,"  said  Bulstrode,  wlio  had  thoroughly  prepared  his  ministerial 
ixplanation.  "  She  is,  you  are  aware,  a  woman  of  most  munificent 
lisposition,  and  happily  in  possession — not  I  presume  of  great 
vealth,  but  of  funds  which  she  can  well  spare.  She  has  informed 
ne  that  though  she  has  destined  the  chief  pai't  of  those  funds  to 
mother  purpose,  she  is  willing  to  consider  Avhether  she  cannot 
ully  take  my  place  in  relation  to  the  Hospital.  But  she  wishes 
or  ample  time  to  mature  her  thoughts  on  the  subject,  and  I  have 
old  her  that  there  is  no  need  for  haste — that,  in  fact,  my  own 
)lans  are  not  yet  absolute." 

Lydgate  was  ready  to  say,  "  If  ^Irs  Casaubon  would  take  your 
)lace,  there  would  be  gain,  instead  of  loss."  But  there  was  still  a 
v^eight  on  his  mind  which  arrested  this  cheerful  candour.  He 
eplied,  "  I  sujopose,  then,  that  I  may  enter  into  the  subject  with 
tirs  Casaubon." 

"  Precisely  ;  that  is  what  she  expressly  desires.  Her  decision, 
he  says,  will  much  depend  on  what  you  can  tell  her.  But  not  at 
)resent :  she  is,  I  believe,  just  setting  out  on  a  journey.  I  have 
ler  letter  here,"  said  31  r  Bulstrode,  drawing  it  out,  and  reading 
rom  it.  " '  I  am  immediately  otherwise  engaged,'  she  says.  '  I 
.m  going  into  Yorkshire  with  Sir  James  and  Lady  Chettam  ;  and 
he  conclusions  I  come  to  about  some  land  which  I  am  to  see  there 
nay  ati'ect  my  power  of  contributing  to  the  Hospital.'  Thus,  Mr 
-lydgate,  there  is  no  haste  necessary  in  this  matter  ;  but  I  wished 
o  apprise  you  beforehand  of  what  may  possiblj^  occur." 

]\Ir  Bulstrode  returned  the  letter  to  his  side-pocket,  and  changed 
lis  attitude  as  if  his  business  were  closed.  Lydgate,  whose  renewed 
lope  about  the  Hospital  only  made  him  more  conscious  of  the  facts 
vhich  poisoned  his  hope,  felt  that  his  efibrt  after  help,  if  made  at 
.11,  must  be  made  now  and  vigorously. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  giving  me  full  notice,"  he  said, 
viih  a  firm  intention  in  his  tone,  yet  with  an  interruptedness  in 
lis  delivery  which  showed  that  he  spoke  unwillingly.  "  The 
lighest  object  to  me  is  my  profession,  and  I  had  identified  the 
hospital  with  the  best  use  I  can  at  present  make  of  my  profession. 
But  the  best  use  is  not  always  the  same  with  monetary  success, 
ilverything  which  has  made  the  Hospital  unpopular  has  helped 
5'ith  other  causes — I  think  they  are  all  connected  with  my  pro- 
essional  zeal — to  make  me  unpopular  as  a  practitioner.  I  get 
hiefiy  patients  who  can't  pay  me.  I  should  like  them  best,  if 
.  had  nobody  to  pay  on  my  own  .side."  Lydgate  waited  a  little, 
)ut  Bulstrode  onlj'  bowed,  looking  at  him  fixedly,  and  he  went  on 
v'ith  the  same  interrupted  enunciation — as  if  he  were  biting  an 
>bjectional  leek. 

"  I  have  slipped  into  money  difficulties  which  I  can  see  no  way 
>ut  of,  unless  some  one  who  trusts  me  and  my  future  will  advance 
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me  a  sum  without  other  security.  I  had  very  little  fortune  left 
when  I  came  here.  I  have  no  prospects  of  money  from  my  own 
family.  2ily  expenses,  in  consequence  of  my  marriage,  have  Ijeen 
very  much  greater  than  I  had  expected.  Tlie  result  at  this 
moment  is  that  it  would  take  a  thousand  pounds  to  clear  me.  I 
mean,  to  free  me  from  the  risk  of  having  all  my  goods  sold  in 
security  of  my  largest  debt — as  well  as  to  pay  my  other  debts — 
and  leave  anything  to  keep  us  a  little  beforehand  with  our  small 
income.  I  tind  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  my  wife's  father 
should  make  such  an  advance.  Tliat  is  why  I  mention  my  posi- 
tion to — to  the  only  other  man  who  may  be  held  to  have  some 
personal  connection  with  my  prosperity  or  ruin." 

Lydgate  hated  to  hear  himself.  But  he  had  spoken  now,  and 
had  spoken  with  unmistakable  directness.  j\Ir  Bulstrode  replied 
without  haste,  but  also  without  hesitation. 

"I  am  grieved,  though,  I  confess,  not  surprised  by  this  informa- 
tion, Mr  Lj-dgate.  For  my  own  part,  I  regretted  your  alliance 
with  my  brotlier-in-law's  family,  which  has  always  been  of  pro- 
digal habits,  and  which  has  already  been  much  indebted  to  me 
for  sustainment  in  its  present  position.  My  advice  to  you,  Mr 
Lydgate,  would  be,  that  instead  of  involving  yourself  in  furtlier 
obligations,  and  continuing  a  doubtful  struggle,  you  should 
simply  become  a  bankrupt." 

"  Tha,t  would  not  improve  my  prosi^ect,"  said  Lydgate,  rising 
and  speaking  bitterly,  "even  if  it  wex'e  a  more  agreeable  thing 
in  itself." 

"  It  is  always  a  trial,"  said  Mr  Bulstrode ;  "  but  trial,  my  dear 
sir,  is  our  portion  here,  and  is  a  needed  corrective.  I  recom- 
mend you  to  weigh  the  advice  I  have  given." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Lydgate,  not  quite  knowing  what  he  said. 
"I  have  occupied  you  too  long.     Good-day." 


CHAPTEH   LXYIIL 

"  What  suit  of  grace  hatli  Virtue  to  put  on 
If  Vice  shall  wear  as  good,  and  do  as  well? 
If  Wrong,  if  Craft,  if  Indiscretion 
Act  as  fair  parts  with  ends  as  laudable? 
Which  all  this  mighty  volume  of  events 
Tlie  world,  the  universal  map  of  deeds, 
Strongly  controls,  and  proves  from  all  descents, 
That  the  directest  course  still  best  succeeds. 
For  should  not  grave  and  learn'd  Experience 
That  looks  with  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  beside. 
And  with  all  ages  holds  intelligence. 
Go  safer  than  Deceit  without  a  guide  ! " 

— Daniel  :  Mufophilvs. 

That  change  of  plan  and  shifting  of  interest  which  Bulstrode 
stated  or  betrayed  in  his  conversation  with  Lydgate,  liad  V^een 
determined  in  him  by  some  severe  experience  which  he  had  gone 
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irough  since  the  epoch  of  Mr  Larcher's  sale,  when  Raffles  had 
^cognised  Will  Ladislaw,  and  when  the  banker  had  in  vain 
ttenipted  an  act  of  restitution  which  might  move  Divine  Pro- 
idence  to  arrest  painful  consequences. 

His  certainty  that  Raffles,  unless  he  were  dead,  would  return  to 
[iddlemarch  before  long,  had  been  justitied.  On  Christmas  Eve 
e  had  reappeared  at  The  Shrubs.  Bulstrode  was  at  home  to  re- 
vive him,  and  hinder  his  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
imily,  but  he  could  not  altogether  hinder  the  circumstances  of 
le  visit  from  compromising  himself  and  alarming  his  wife, 
baffles  proved  more  unmanageable  than  he  had  shown  himself 
)  be  in  his  former  appearances,  his  chronic  state  of  mental  rest- 
;ssness,  the  growing  effect  of  habitual  intemperance,  quickly 
laking  off  every  impression  from  what  was  said  to  him.  He 
isisted  on  staying  in  the  house,  and  Bulstrode,  weighing  two 
?ts  of  evils,  felt  that  this  was  at  least  not  a  worse  alternative 
lan  his  going  into  the  town.  He  kept  him  in  his  own  room 
)r  the  evening  and  saw  him  to  bed,  Raffles  all  the  while  amus- 
ig  himself  with  the  annoyance  he  was  causing  this  decent  and 
ighly  prospei'ous  fellow-sinner,  an  amusement  which  he  faceti- 
usly  expressed  as  sympathy  with  his  friend's  pleasure  in  enter- 
lining  a  man  who  had  been  serviceable  to  him,  and  who  had 
ot  had  all  his  earnings.  There  was  a  cunning  calculation  under 
lis  noisy  joking — a  cool  resolve  to  extract  something  the  hand- 
)mer  from  Bulstrode  as  payment  for  release  from  this  new 
pplication  of  torture.  But  his  cunning  had  a  little  overcast 
s  mark. 

Bulstrode  was  indeed  more  tortured  than  the  coarse  fibre  of 
affles  could  enable  him  to  imagine.  He  had  told  his  wife  that 
3  was  simjily  taking  care  of  this  wretched  creature,  the  victim 
"vice,  who  might  otherwi.se  injure  himself;  he  implied,  without 
le  direct  form  of  falsehood,  that  there  was  a  family  tie  which 
3und  him  to  this  care,  and  that  there  were  signs  of  mental 
ienation  in  Raffles  which  urged  caution.  He  would  himself 
rive  the  unfortunate  being  away  the  next  morning.  In  these 
intshefelt  tliat  he  was  supplying  >Mrs  Bulstrode  with  precaution- 
y  information  for  his  daughters  and  servants,  and  accounting  for 
is  allowing  no  one  but  himself  to  enter  the  room  even  with 
>od  and  drink.  But  he  sat  in  an  agony  of  fear  lest  Raffles 
lould  be  overheard  in  his  loud  and  plain  references  to  past 
bcts — lest  yira  Bulstrode  should  Ije  even  tempted  to  listen  at 
le  door.  How  could  he  hinder  her,  how  betray  his  terror  by 
selling  the  door  to  detect  her?  She  was  a  woman  of  honest 
irect  habits,  and  little  likely  to  take  so  low  a  course  in  order 
)  arrive  at  painful  knowledge  ;  but  fear  was  stronger  than  the 
ilculation  of  probabilities. 

In  this  way  Raffles  had  pushed  the  torture  too  far,  and  produced 
1  efiect  which  had  not  been  in  his  plan.  By  showing  himself 
3pelessly  unmanageable  he  had  made  Bulstrode  feel  that  a  strong 
sliance  was  the  only  resource  left.  After  taking  Raffles  to  bed 
lat  night  the  banker  ordered  his  closed  carriage  to  be  ready 
:  half-past  seven  the  next  morning.     At  six  o'clock  he  had  already 

21 
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been  long  dressed,  and  had  spent  some  of  his  wretchedness  ir 
prayer,  pleading  his  motives  for  averting  the  worst  evil  if  in  any 
thing  he  had  used  falsity  and  spoken  what  was  not  true  before 
God.  For  Bulstrode  shrank  from  a  direct  lie  with  an  intensitj 
disproportionate  to  the  number  of  his  more  indirect  misdeeds 
But  many  of  these  misdeeds  were  like  the  subtle  muscular  move 
ments  which  are  not  taken  account  of  in  the  consciousness,  thougl 
they  bring  about  the  end  that  we  tix  our  mind  on  and  desire.  Anc 
it  is  only  what  we  are  vividly  conscious  of  that  we  can  vividly  im^ 
agine  to  be  seen  by  Omniscience. 

Bulstrode  carried  his  candle  to  the  bedside  of  Eaffles,  who  was 
apparently  in  a  painful  dream.  He  stood  silent,  hoping  that  the 
presence  of  the  light  would  serve  to  waken  the  sleejDer  gradually 
and  gently,  for  he  feared  some  noise  as  the  consequence  of  a  toe 
sudden  awakening.  He  had  watched  for  a  coujjle  of  minutes 
or  more  the  shudderings  and  pantings  which  seemed  likely  to  enc 
in  waking,  when  Raffles,  with  a  long  half -stilled  moan,  startec] 
up  and  stared  round  him  in  terror,  trembling  and  gasping.  Bui 
he  made  no  further  noise,  and  Bulstrode,  setting  down  the  candle 
awaited  his  recovery. 

It  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  before  Bulstrode,  with  a  cold 
peremptoriness  of  manner  which  he  had  not  before  shown,  said,  "] 
came  to  call  you  thus  early,  Mr  Raffles,  because  I  have  orderec] 
the  carriage  to  be  ready  at  half-past  seven,  and  intend  myseh 
to  conduct  you  as  far  as  Ilsely,  where  you  can  either  take  the 
railway  or  await  a  coach." 

Raffles  was  about  to  speak,  but  Bulstrode  anticipated  hire 
imperiously,  with  the  words,  "  Be  silent,  sir,  and  hear  what  I  have 
to  say.  I  shall  supply  you  with  money  now,  and  I  will  furnisi 
you  with  a  reasonable  sum  from  time  to  time,  on  your  apjjlicatioE 
to  me  by  letter  ;  but  if  you  choose  to  present  yourself  here  again, 
if  you  return  to  Middlemarch,  if  you  use  your  tongue  in  a  mannei 
injurious  to  me,  you  will  have  to  live  on  such  fruits  as  your  malice 
can  bring  you,  without  help  from  me.  Nobody  will  pay  you  well 
for  blasting  my  name  :  I  know  the  worst  you  can  do  against  me, 
and  I  shall  brave  it  if  you  dare  to  thrust  yourself  uj^on  me  again. 
Get  up,  sir,  and  do  as  I  order  you,  without  noise,  or  I  will  send  foi 
a  policeman  to  take  you  off  my  premises,  and  you  may  carry  youi 
stories  into  every  pothouse  in  the  town,  but  you  shall  have  nc 
sixpence  from  me  to  pay  your  expenses  there." 

Bulstrode  had  rarely  in  his  life  spoken  with  such  nervous  energy; 
he  had  been  deliberating  on  this  speech  and  its  probable  effects 
through  a  large  part  of  the  night ;  and  though  he  did  not  trust  tc 
its  ultimately  saving  him  from  any  return  of  Eaffles,  he  had  con- 
cluded that  it  was  the  best  throw  he  could  make.  It  succeeded 
in  enforcing  submission  from  the  jaded  man  this  morning  :  his 
empoisoned  system  at  this  moment  quailed  before  Bulstrode's  cold 
resolute  bearing,  and  he  was  taken  off  quietly  in  the  carriage 
before  the  family  breakfast-time.  The  servants  imagined  him  tc 
be  a  poor  relation,  and  were  not  surprised  that  a  strict  man  like 
their  master,  who  held  his  head  high  in  the  world,  should  be 
ashamed  of  such  a  cousin  and  warft  to  get  rid  of  him.     The  banker's 
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Irive  of  ten  miles  with  his  hated  companion  was  a  dreary  begin- 
ling  of  the  Christmas  Day ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  drive,  Raffles  had 
ecovered  his  spirits,  and  parted  in  a  contentment  for  which  there 
vas  the  good  reason  that  tlie  banker  had  given  him  a  hundred 
jounds.  Various  motives  urged  Bulstrode  to  this  open-handedness, 
)ut  he  did  not  himself  inquire  closely  into  all  of  them.  As  he 
lad  stood  watching  Raffles  in  his  uneasy  sleep,  it  had  certainly 
intered  his  mind  that  the  man  had  been  much  shattered  since  the 
irst  gift  of  two  hundred  pounds. 

He  had  taken  cai'e  to  repeat  the  incisive  statement  of  his  resolve 
lot  to  be  played  on  any  more  ;  and  had  tried  to  penetrate  Raffles 
vith  the  fact  that  he  had  shown  the  risks  of  bribing  him  to 
)e  quite  equal  to  the  risks  of  defying  him.  But  when,  freed  from 
lis  repulsive  presence,  Bulstrode  returned  to  his  quiet  home, 
le  brought  with  him  no  confidence  that  he  had  secured  more  than 
>  respite.  It  was  as  if  he  had  had  a  loathsome  dream,  and  could 
lot  shake  oti'its  images  with  their  hateful  kindred  of  sensations — 
,s  if  on  all  the  pleasant  surroundings  of  his  life  a  dangerous 
eptile  had  left  his  slimy  traces. 

Who  can  know  how  much  of  his  most  inward  life  is  made  up  of 
he  thoughts  he  believes  other  men  to  have  about  him,  until  that 
abric  of  opinion  is  threatened  with  ruin  ? 

Bulstrode  was  only  the  more  conscious  that  there  was  a  deposit 
if  uneasy  presentiment  in  his  wife's  mind,  because  she  carefully 
-voided  any  allusion  to  it.  He  had  been  used  every  day  to  taste 
he  flavour  of  supremacy  and  the  tribute  of  complete  deference  : 
,nd  the  certainty  that  he  was  watched  or  measured  with  a  hidden 
uspicion  of  his  having  some  discreditable  secret,  made  his  voice 
otter  when  he  was  speaking  to  edification.  Foreseeing,  to  men 
if  Bulstrode's  anxious  temperament,  is  often  worse  than  seeing  ; 
.nd  his  imagination  continually  heightened  the  anguish  of  an 
inminent  disgrace.  Yes,  imminent  ;  for  if  his  defiance  of  Raffles 
lid  not  keep  the  man  away— and  though  he  prayed  for  this  result 
le  hardly  hoped  for  it — the  disgrace  was  certain.  In  vain  he  said 
o  himself  that,  if  permitted,  it  would  be  a  divine  visitation,  a 
hastisement,  a  preparation  ;  he  recoiled  from  the  imagined  burn- 
ng  ;  and  he  judged  that  it  must  be  more  for  the  Divine  glory 
hat  he  should  escape  dishonour.  That  recoil  had  at  last  urged 
lim  to  make  preparations  for  quitting  ^liddleniarch.  If  evil 
ruth  must  be  reioorted  of  him,  he  would  then  be  at  a  less  scorch- 
ng  distance  from  the  contempt  of  his  old  neighbours;  and  in  a 
lew  scene,  where  his  life  would  not  have  gathered  the  same  wide 
ensibility,  the  tormentor,  if  he  pursued  him,  would  be  less  formid- 
.ble.  To  leave  the  place  finally  would,  he  knew,  be  extremely 
lainful  to  his  wife,  and  on  other  grounds  he  would  have  preferred 
o  stay  where  lie  had  struck  root.  Hence  he  made  his  prepara- 
ions  at  first  in  a  conditional  way,  wishing  to  leave  on  all  sides  an 
ipening  for  his  return  after  brief  absence,  if  any  favourable  inter- 
ention  of  Providence  should  dissipate  his  fears.  He  was  prepar- 
ng  to  transfer  his  management  of  the  Bank,  and  to  give  up  any 
.ctive  control  of  other  commercial  aflairs  in  the  neighbourhood, 
in  the  ground  of  his  failing  health,  but  without  excluding  his 
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future  resumption  of  such  work.  The  measure  would  cause  him 
some  added  expense  and  some  diminution  of  income  beyond  what 
he  had  ah'eady  undergone  from  the  general  dejDression  of  trade ; 
and  the  Hospital  presented  itself  as  a  principal  object  of  outlay  on 
which  he  could  fairly  economise. 

This  was  the  experience  which  had  determined  his  conversation 
with  Lydgate.  But  at  this  time  his  arrangements  had  most  of 
them  gone  no  farther  than  a  stage  at  which  he  could  recall  them 
if  they  proved  to  be  unnecessary.  He  continually  deferred  tlie 
final  steps  ;  in  the  midst  of  his  fears,  like  many  a  man  who  is  in 
danger  of  shipwreck  or  of  being  dashed  from  his  carriage  by 
runaway  horses,  he  had  a  clinging  impression  that  something 
would  happen  to  hinder  the  worst,  and  that  to  spoil  his  life  by  a 
late  transplantation  might  be  over-hastj^ — especially  since  it  was 
difficult  to  account  satisfactorily  to  his  wife  for  the  project  of  their 
indetinite  exile  from  the  only  place  where  she  would  like  to  live. 

Among  the  affairs  Bulstrode  had  to  care  for,  was  the  manage- 
ment of  the  farm  at  Stone  Court  in  case  of  his  absence  ;  and  on 
this  as  well  as  on  all  other  matters  connected  with  any  houses  and 
land  he  possessed  in  or  about  Middlemarch,  he  had  consulted  Caleb 
Garth.  Like  every  one  else  who  had  business  of  that  sort,  he 
wanted  to  get  the  agent  who  was  more  anxious  for  his  employer's 
interests  than  his  own.  With  regard  to  Stone  Court,  since  Bul- 
strode wished  to  retain  his  hold  on  the  stock,  and  to  have  an 
arrangement  by  which  he  himself  could,  if  he  chose,  resume  his 
favourite  recreation  of  superintendence,  Caleb  had  advised  him 
not  to  trust  to  a  mere  bailiff,  but  to  let  the  land,  stock,  and  imple- 
ments yearly,  and  take  a  proportionate  share  of  the  pi'oceeds. 

"  ^lay  I  trust  to  you  to  lind  me  a  tenant  on  these  terms,  Mr 
Garth  ? "  said  Bulstrode.  "  And  will  you  mention  to  me  the  yearly 
sum  which  would  repay  you  for  managing  these  affairs  which  we 
have  discussed  together  ? " 

"I'll  think  about  it,"  said  Caleb,  in  his  blunt  way.  "  I'll  see  how 
I  can  make  it  out." 

If  it  had  not  been  that  he  had  to  consider  Fred  Vincy's  future, 
Mr  Garth  would  not  probably  have  been  glad  of  any  addition  to 
his  work,  of  which  his  Avife  Avas  always  fearing  an  excess  for  him 
as  he  grew  older.  But  on  quitting  Bulstrode  after  that  conversa- 
tion, a  very  alluring  idea  occurred  to  him  about  this  said  letting 
of  Stone  Court.  What  if  Bulstrode  Avould  agree  to  his  i^lacing 
Fred  Vincy  there  on  the  understanding  that  he,  Caleb  Garth, 
should  be  responsible  for  the  management  ?  It  would  be  an 
excellent  schooling  for  Fred  ;  he  might  make  a  modest  income 
there,  and  still  have  time  left  to  get  knowledge  by  helping  in 
other  business.  He  mentioned  his  notion  to  Mrs  Garth  with  such 
evident  delight  that  she  could  not  bear  to  chill  fiis  pleasure  by 
expressing  her  constant  fear  of  his  undertaking  too  much. 

"  The  lad  would  be  as  happy  as  two,"  he  said,  throwing  himself 
back  in  his  chair,  and  looking  radiant,  "if  I  could  tell  him  it  was 
all  settled.  Think,  Susan  !  His  mind  had  been  running  on  that 
place  for  years  before  old  Featherstone  died.  And  it  would  be  as 
pretty  a  turn  of  things  as  could  be  that  he  should  hold  the  place 
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in  a  good  industrious  way  after  all — by  his  taking  to  business. 
For  it's  likely  enough  Buls'trode  might  let  him  go  on,  and  gradually 
buy  the  stock.  He  hasn't  made  up  his  mind,  I  can  see,  whether  or 
not  he  shall  settle  somewhere  else  as  a  lasting  thing.  I  never  was 
better  pleased  with  a  notion  in  my  life.  And  then  the  children 
miglit  be  married  by-and-by,  tSusan." 

"  You  will  not  give  any  hint  of  the  plan  to  Fred,  until  you  are 
sure  that  Bulstrode  would  agree  to  the  plan?"  said  Mrs  Garth,  in 
a  tone  of  gentle  caution.  "And  as  to  marriage,  Caleb,  we  old 
people  need  not  help  to  hasten  it." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Caleb,  swinging  his  head  aside.  "Mar- 
riage is  a  taming  thing.  Fred  would  want  less  of  my  bit  and 
bridle.  However,  I  shall  say  nothing  till  I  know  the  ground  I'm 
treading  on.     I  shall  speak  to  Bulstrode  again." 

He  took  his  earliest  opi^ortunity  of  doing  so.  Bulstrode  had 
anything  but  a  warm  interest  in  his  nephew  Fred  Vincy,  but  he 
had  a  strong  wish  to  secure  ^Ir  Garth's  services  on  many  scattered 
points  of  business  at  which  he  was  sure  to  be  a  considerable  loser, 
if  they  were  under  less  conscientious  management.  On  that 
ground  he  made  no  objection  to  Mr  Garth's  proposal ;  and  there 
was  also  another  reason  why  he  was  not  sorry  to  give  a  consent 
which  was  to  benefit  one  of  the  A^incy  family.  It  was  that  ]\Irs 
Bulstrode,  having  heard  of  Lydgate's  debts,  had  been  anxious  to 
know  whether  her  husband  could  not  do  something  for  poor  Rosa- 
mond, and  had  been  much  troubled  on  learning  from  him  that 
Lydgate's  affairs  were  not  easily  remediable,  and  that  the  wisest 
plan  was  to  let  them  "take  their  course."  Mrs  Bulstrode  had 
then  said  for  the  first  time,  "  I  think  you  are  always  a  little  hard 
towards  my  family,  Nicholas.  And  I  am  sure  I  have  no  reason  to 
deny  any  of  my  relatives.  Too  worldly  they  may  be,  but  no  one 
ever  had  to  say  that  they  were  not  respectable." 

"  My  dear  Harriet,"  said  Mr  Bulstrode,  wincing  under  his  wife's 
eyes,  which  were  filling  with  tears,  "  I  have  supplied  your  brother 
with  a  great  deal  of  capital.  I  cannot  be  expected  to  take  care  of 
his  married  children." 

That  seemed  to  be  true,  and  ]\trs  Bulsti'ode's  remonstrance 
subsided  into  pity  for  poor  Rosamond,  whose  extravagant  educa- 
tion she  had  alwaj^s  foreseen  the  fruits  of. 

But  remembering  that  dialogvie,  Mr  Bulstrode  felt  that  when  he 
had  to  talk  to  his  wife  fully  about  his  plan  of  quitting  Aiiddle- 
march,  he  should  be  glad  to  tell  her  that  he  had  made  an  ai-range- 
ment  which  might  be  for  the  good  of  her  nephew  Fred.  At 
present  he  had  merely  mentioned  to  her  that  he  thought  of 
shutting  up  The  Shrubs  for  a  few  months,  and  taking  a  house  on 
the  Southern  Coast. 

Hence  Air  Garth  got  the  assurance  he  desired,  namely,  that  in 
case  of  Bulstrode's  departure  from  Aliddlemarch  for  an  indefinite 
time,  Fred  Vincy  should  be  allowed  to  have  the  tenancy  of  Stone 
Court  on  the  terms  proposed. 

Caleb  was  so  elated  with  his  hope  of  this  "  neat  turn "  being 
given  to  things,  that  if  his  self-control  had  not  been  braced  by  a 
little  affectionate  wifely  scolding,  he  would  have  betrayed  every- 
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thing  to  Mary,  wanting  "  to  give  the  child  comfort."  However,  he 
restrained  himself,  and  kept  in  strict  privacy  from  Fred  certain 
visits  which  he  was  making  to  Stone  Court,  in  order  to  look  more 
thoroughlj'^  into  the  state  of  the  land  and  stock,  and  take  a 
preliminary  estimate.  He  was  certainly  more  eager  in  these  visits 
than  the  j^robable  speed  of  events  required  him  to  be  ;  but  he  was 
stimulated  by  a  fatherly  delight  in  occupying  his  mind  with  this 
bit  of  probable  happiness  which  he  held  in  store  like  a  hidden 
birthday  gift  for  Fred  and  Mary. 

"  But  suppose  the  whole  scheme  should  turn  out  to  be  a  castle  in 
the  air  ? "  said  Mrs  Garth. 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  Caleb ;  "  the  castle  will  tumble  about 
nobody's  head." 


CHAPTER    LXIX. 

"  If  thou  hast  heard  a  word,  let  it  die  with  thee." 

— Ecclesiasticus. 

Mr  Bulstrode  was  still  .seated  in  his  manager's  room  at  the  Bank, 
about  three  o'clock  of  the  same  day  on  which  he  had  received 
Lydgate  there,  when  the  clerk  entered  to  say  that  his  horse  was 
waiting,  and  also  that  Mr  Garth  was  outside  and  begged  to  speak 
with  him. 

"By  all  means,"  .said  Bulstrode  ;  and  Caleb  entered.  "Pray  sit 
down,  Mr  Garth,"  continued  the  banker,  in  his  suavest  tone.  "  I 
am  glad  that  you  arrived  just  in  time  to  find  me  here.  I  know  you 
count  your  minutes." 

"  Oh,"  said  Caleb,  gently,  with  a  .slow  swing  of  his  head  on  one 
side,  as  he  .seated  himself  and  laid  his  hat  on  the  floor.  He  looked 
at  the  ground,  leaning  forward  and  letting  his  long  fingers  droop 
between  his  legs,  while  each  finger  moved  in  succession,  as  if  it 
were  sharing  some  thought  which  filled  his  large  quiet  brow. 

Mr  Bulstrode,  like  every  one  else  who  knew  Caleb,  was  used  to 
his  slowness  in  beginning  to  speak  on  any  topic  which  he  felt  to  be 
important,  and  rather  expected  that  he  was  about  to  recur  to  the 
buying  of  some  houses  in  Blindman's  Court,  for  the  sake  of  pulling 
them  down,  as  a  sacrifice  of  property  which  would  be  well  repaid 
by  the  influx  of  air  and  light  on  that  spot.  It  was  by  jjropositions 
of  this  kind  that  Caleb  was  sometimes  troublesome  to  his 
employers  ;  but  he  had  usually  found  Bulstrode  ready  to  meet  him 
in  projects  of  improvement,  and  they  had  got  on  well  together. 
When  he  spoke  again,  however,  it  was  to  say,  in  rather  a  subdued 
voice — 

"  I  have  just  come  away  from  Stone  Court,  Mr  Bulstrode." 

"  You  found  nothing  wrong  there,  I  hope,"  said  the  banker ;  "  I 
was  there  myself  yesterday.  Abel  has  done  well  with  the  lambs 
this  year." 
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"Why,  yes,"  said  Caleb,  looking  up  gravely,  "there  is  something 
wrong — a  stranger,  who  is  very  ill,  I  think.  He  wants  a  doctor, 
and  I  came  to  tell  you  of  that.     His  name  is  Raffles." 

He  saw  the  shock  of  his  words  i^assing  through  Bulstrode's 
frame.  On  this  subject  the  banker  had  thought  that  his  fears 
were  too  constantly  on  the  watch  to  be  taken  by  surprise  ;  but  he 
had  been  mistaken. 

"  Poor  wretch  ! "  he  said  in  a  compassionate  tone,  though  his  lips 
trembled  a  little.     "  Do  you  know  how  he  came  there  ? " 

"  I  took  him  myself,"  said  Caleb,  quietly — "  took  him  up  in  my 
gig.  He  had  got  down  from  the  coach,  and  was  walking  a  little 
beyond  the  turning  from  the  toll-house,  and  I  overtook  him.  He 
remembered  seeing  me  with  you  once  before,  at  Stone  Court,  and 
he  asked  me  to  take  him  on.  I  saw  he  was  ill  :  it  seemed  to  me 
the  right  thing  to  do,  to  carry  him  under  shelter.  And  now  I 
think  you  should  lose  no  time  in  getting  advice  for  him."  Caleb 
took  up  his  hat  from  the  floor  as  he  ended,  and  rose  slowly  from 
his  seat. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Bulstrode,  whose  mind  was  very  active  at  this 
moment.  "  PerhajDS  you  will  yourself  oblige  me,  Mr  Garth,  by 
calling  at  Mr  Lydgate's  as  you  pass — or  stay  !  he  may  at  this  hour 
pi-obably  be  at  the  Hospital.  I  will  first  send  my  man  on  the 
horse  there  with  a  note  this  instant,  and  then  I  will  myself  ride  to 
Stone  Court." 

Bulstrode  quickly  wrote  a  note,  and  went  out  himself  to  give 
the  commission  to  his  man.  When  he  returned,  Caleb  was  standing 
IS  before  with  one  hand  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  holding  his  hat 
with  the  other.  In  Bulstrode's  mind  the  dominant  thought  was, 
■'Perhaps  Baffles  only  spoke  to  Garth  of  his  illness.  Garth  may 
wonder,  as  he  must  have  done  before,  at  this  disreputable  fellow's 
::;laiming  intimacy  with  me  ;  but  he  will  know  nothing.  And  he  is 
friendly  to  me — I  can  be  of  use  to  him." 

He  longed  for  some  confirmation  of  this  hopeful  conjecture,  but 
to  have  asked  any  question  as  to  what  Raffles  had  said  or  done 
would  have  been  to  betray  fear. 

"  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you,  Mr  Garth,"  he  said,  in  his 
usual  tone  of  politeness.  "My  servant  will  be  back  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  I  shall  then  go  myself  to  see  what  can  be  done  for 
this  unfortunate  man.  Perhaps  you  had  some  other  business  with 
me  ?    If  so,  pray  be  seated." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Caleb,  making  a  slight  gesture  with  his  right 
hand  to  waive  the  invitation.  "  I  wish  to  say,  Mr  Bulstrode,  that  I 
must  request  you*  to  put  your  business  into  some  other  hands  than 
mine.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  handsome  waj^  of  meeting  me 
—about  the  letting  of  Stone  Court,  and  all  other  business.  But  I 
must  give  it  up." 

A  sharp  certainty  entered  like  a  stab  into  Bulstrode's  soul. 

"  This  is  sudden,  Mr  Garth,"  was  all  he  could  say  at  first. 

"  It  is,"  said  Caleb ;  "  but  it  is  quite  fixed.  I  must  give 
it  up." 

He  spoke  with  a  firmness  which  was  very  gentle,  and  yet  he 
could  see  that  Bulstrode  seemed  to  cower  under  that  gentleness, 
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his  face  looking  dried  and  his  eyes  swerving  away  from  the  glance 
which  rested  on  him.  Caleb  felt  a  deep  pity  for  him,  but  he  could 
have  used  no  pretexts  to  account  for  his  resolve,  even  if  they  would 
have  been  of  any  use. 

"  You  have  been  led  to  this,  I  apprehend,  by  some  slanders  con- 
cerning me  uttered  by  that  unhappy  creature,"  said  Bulstrode, 
anxious  now  to  know  the  utmost. 

"  That  is  true.  I  can't  deny  that  I  act  upon  what  I  heard  from 
him." 

"  You  are  a  conscientious  man,  ^Ir  Garth — a  man,  I  trust,  who 
feels  himself  accountable  to  God.  You  would  not  wish  to  injui-e 
me  by  being  too  ready  to  believe  a  slander,"  said  Bulstrode,  casting 
about  for  pleas  that  might  be  adapted  to  his  hearer's  mind.  "That 
is  a  poor  reason  for  giving  up  a  connection  which  I  think  I  may 
say  will  be  mutually  beneficial." 

"  I  would  injure  no  man  if  I  could  help  it,"  said  Caleb  ;  "  even  if 
I  thought  God  winked  at  it.  I  hope  I  should  have  a  feeling  for  my 
fellow-creature.  But,  sir — I  am  obliged  to  believe  that  this  Piaffles 
has  told  me  the  truth.  And  I  can't  be  happy  in  working  with  you, 
or  profiting  by  you.  It  hurts  my  mind.  I  must  beg  you  to  seek 
another  agent." 

"  Very  well,  ]\Ir  Garth.  But  I  must  at  least  claim  to  know  the 
worst  that  he  has  told  you.  I  must  know  what  is  the  foul  s^^eech 
that  I  am  liable  to  be  the  victim  of,"  said  Bulstrode,  a  certain 
amount  of  anger  beginning  to  mingle  with  his  humiliation  before 
this  quiet  man  who  i^enounced  his  benefits. 

"  Tliat's  needless,"  said  Caleb,  waving  his  hand,  bowing  his  head 
slightly,  and  not  swerving  from  the  tone  which  had  in  it  the 
merciful  intention  to  sjDare  this  pitiable  man.  "What  he  has  said 
to  me  will  never  pass  from  my  lips,  unless  something  now  unknown 
forces  it  from  me.  If  you  led  a  harmful  life  for  gain,  and  kept 
others  out  of  their  rights  by  deceit,  to  get  the  more  for  yourself,  I 
daresay  you  repent — you  would  like  to  go  back,  and  can't :  that 
must  be  a  bitter  thing" — Caleb  paused  a  moment  and  shook  his 
head — "it  is  not  for  me  to  make  your  life  harder  to  you." 

"  But  you  do — you  do  make  it  harder  to  me,"  said  Bulstrode, 
constrained  into  a  genuine,  pleading  cry.  "  You  make  it  harder  to 
me  by  turning  your  back  on  me." 

"That  I'm  forced  to  do,"  said  Caleb,  still  more  gently,  lifting  up 
his  hand.  "I  am  sorry.  I  don't  judge  you  and  say,  he  is  Avicked, 
and  I  am  righteous.  God  forbid.  I  don't  know  everything.  A 
man  may  do  wrong,  and  his  will  may  rise  clear  out  of  it,  though  he 
can't  get  his  life  clear.  That's  a  bad  punishment.  If  it  is  so  with 
you, — well,  I'm  very  sorry  for  you.  But  I  have  that  feeling  inside 
me,  that  I  can't  go  on  working  with  you.  That's  all,  ]Mr  Bulstrode. 
Everything  else  is  buried,  so  far  as  my  will  goes.  And  I  wish  you 
good-day." 

"  One  moment,  Mr  Garth  ! "  said  Bulstrode,  hurriedly.  "  I  may 
trust  then  to  your  solemn  assurance  that  you  will  not  repeat 
either  to  man  or  woman  what — even  if  it  have  any  degree  of  truth 
in  it— is  yet  a  malicious  representation  ?" 

Caleb's  wrath  was  stirred,  and  he  said,  indignantly — 
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"  Why  should  I  have  said  it  if  I  didn't  mean  it  ?  I  am  in  no  fear 
)f  you.     Such  tales  as  that  will  never  tempt  my  tongue." 

"  Excuse  me— I  am  agitated — I  am  the  victim  of  this  abandoned 
nan." 

"  Stop  a  bit !  you  have  got  to  consider  whether  you  didn't  help 
;o  make  him  worse,  when  you  profited  by  his  vices." 

"  You  are  wronging  me  by  too  readily  believing  him,"  said  Bul- 
itrode,  oppressed,  as  by  a  nightmare,  with  the  inability  to  deny 
latly  what  Raffles  might  have  said  ;  and  yet  feeling  it  an  esrape 
,liat  Caleb  had  not  so  stated  it  to  him  as  to  ask  for  that  flat  denial. 

"No,"  said  Caleb,  lifting  his  hand  deprecatingly  ;  "I  am  ready 
;o  believe  better,  when  better  is  pro\ed.  I  rob  you  of  no  good 
;hance.  As  to  speaking,  I  hold  it  a  crime  to  expose  a  man's  sin 
inless  I'm  clear  it  must  be  done  to  save  the  innocent.  That  is 
ny  way  of  thinking,  ]\Ir  Bulstrode,  and  what  I  say,  I've  no  need 
;o  swear.     I  wish  you  good-day." 

Some  hours  later,  when  he  was  at  home,  Caleb  said  to  his  wife, 
ncidentally,  that  he  had  had  some  little  diti'erences  with  Bul- 
itrode,  and  that  in  consequence,  he  had  given  up  all  notion  of 
;aking  Stone  Court,  and  indeed  had  resigned  doing  further  busi- 
ness for  him. 

"He  was  disposed  to  interfere  too  much,  was  he?"  said  Mrs 
jtarth,  imagining  that  her  husband  had  been  touched  on  his 
sensitive  point,  and  not  been  allowed  to  do  what  he  thought 
"ight  as  to  materials  and  modes  of  work. 

"Oh,"  said  Caleb,  bowing  his  head  and  waving  his  hand 
gravely.  And  Mrs  Garth  knew  that  this  was  a  sign  of  his  not 
intending  to  speak  further  on  the  subject. 

As  for  Bulstrode,  he  had  almost  immediately  mounted  his  horse 
md  set  oti"  for  Stone  Court,  being  anxious  to  arrive  there  before 
Lydgate. 

His  mind  was  crowded  with  images  and  conjectures,  which  were 
El  language  to  his  hopes  and  fears,  just  as  we  hear  tones  from  the 
vibrations  which  shake  our  whole  system.  The  deep  humiliation 
with  which  he  had  winced  under  Caleb  Garth's  knowledge  of  his 
past  and  rejection  of  his  patronage,  alternated  with  and  almost 
gave  way  to  the  sense  of  safety  in  the  fact  that  Garth,  and  no 
other,  had  been  the  man  to  whom  Raffles  had  spoken.  It  seemed 
to  him  a  sort  of  earnest  that  Providence  intended  his  rescue  from 
worse  consequences  ;  the  way  being  thus  left  open  for  the  hope 
of  secrecy.  That  Raffles  should  be  afflicted  with  illness,  that  he 
should  have  been  led  to  Stone  Court  rather  than  elsewhere  — 
Bulstrode's  heart  fluttered  at  the  vision  of  probabilities  which 
these  events  conjured  up.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  he  was  freed 
from  all  danger  of  disgrace — if  he  could  breathe  in  perfect  liberty 
—his  life  should  be  more  consecraterl  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
He  mentally  lifted  up  this  vow  as  if  it  would  urge  the  result  he 
longed  for— he  tried  to  believe  in  the  potency  of  that  prayerful 
resolution — its  potency  to  determine  death.  He  knew  that  he 
ought  to  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done  ; "  and  he  said  it  often.  But 
the  intense  desire  remained  that  the  will  of  God  might  be  the 
death  of  that  hated  man. 
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Yet  when  he  arrived  at  Stone  Court  he  could  not  see  the  change 
in  Raffles  without  a  shock.  But  for  his  pallor  and  feebleness, 
Bulstrode  would  have  called  the  change  in  him  entirely  mental. 
Instead  of  his  loud  tormenting  mood,  he  showed  an  intense,  vague 
terror,  and  seemed  to  deprecate  Bulstrode's  anger,  because  tlie 
money  was  all  gone^he  had  been  robbed — it  had  half  of  it  been 
taken  from  him.  He  had  only  come  here  because  he  was  ill  and 
somebody  was  hunting  him — somebody  was  after  him  :  he  had 
told  nobody  anything,  he  had  kept  his  mouth  shut.  Bulstrode, 
not  knowing  the  significance  of  these  symptoms,  interpreted  this 
new  nervous  susceptibility  into  a  means  of  alarming  Raffles  into 
true  confessions,  and  taxed  him  with  falsehood  in  saying  that  he 
had  not  told  anything,  since  he  had  just  told  the  man  who  took 
him  up  in  his  gig  and  brought  him  to  Stone  Court.  Raffles  denied 
this  with  solemn  adjurations  ;  the  fact  being  that  the  links  of 
consciousness  were  interrupted  in  him,  and  that  his  minute 
terror-stricken  narrative  to  Caleb  Garth  had  been  delivered 
under  a  set  of  visionary  impulses  which  had  droj^ped  back  into 
darkness. 

Bulstrode's  heart  sank  again  at  this  sign  that  he  could  get  no 
grasp  over  the  wretched  man's  mind,  and  that  no  word  of  Raffles 
could  be  trusted  as  to  the  fact  which  he  most  wanted  to  know, 
namely,  whether  or  not  he  had  really  kept  silence  to  every  one 
in  the  neighbourhood  except  Caleb  Garth.  The  housekeeper  had 
told  him  without  the  least  constraint  of  manner  that  since  Mr 
Garth  left.  Raffles  had  asked  her  for  beer,  and  after  that  had  not 
spoken,  seeming  very  ill.  On  that  side  it  might  be  concluded 
that  there  had  been  no  betrayal.  Mrs  Abel  thought,  like  the 
servants  at  The  Shrubs,  that  the  strange  man  belonged  to  the 
unpleasant  "  kin  "  who  are  among  the  troubles  of  the  rich  ;  she 
had  at  first  referred  the  kinship  to  Mr  Rigg,  and  where  there 
was  property  left,  the  buzzing  presence  of  such  large  blue-bottles 
seemed  natural  enough.  How  he  could  be  "  kin  "  to  Bulstrode  as 
well  was  not  so  clear,  but  Mrs  Abel  agreed  with  her  husband  that 
there  was  "  no  knowing,"  a  proposition  which  had  a  great  deal  of 
mental  food  for  her,  so  that  she  shook  her  head  over  it  without 
further  speculation. 

In  less  than  an  hour  Lydgate  ai-rived.  Bulstrode  met  him  out- 
side the  wainscoted  parlour,  where  Raffles  was,  and  said— 

"  I  have  called  you  in,  Mr  Lydgate,  to  an  unfortunate  man 
who  was  once  in  my  employment,  many  years  ago.  After- 
wards he  went  to  America,  and  returned  I  fear  to  an  idle 
dissolute  life.  Being  destitute,  he  has  a  claim  on  me.  He 
was  slightly  connected  with  Rigg,  the  former  owner  of  this 
place,  and  in  consequence  found  his  way  here.  I  believe  he  is 
seriously  ill :  apparently  his  mind  is  affected.  I  feel  bound  to 
do  the  utmost  for  him." 

Lydgate,  who  had  the  remembrance  of  his  last  conversation 
with  Bulstrode  strongly  upon  him,  was  not  disposed  to  say  an 
unnecessary  word  to  him,  and  bowed  slightly  in  answer  to  this 
account ;  but  just  before  entering  the  room  he  turned  automati- 
cally and  said,  "  What  is  his  name  ? " — to  know  names  being  as 
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luch   a  part  of  the   medical   man's   accomplishment  as  of  the 
•ractical  politician's. 

"Kaffles,  John  Raffles,"  said  Bulstrode,  who  hoped  that  what- 
ever became  of  Raffles,  Lydgate  would  never  know  any  more 
if  him. 

Wlien  he  had  thoroughly  examined  and  considered  the  patient, 
jydgate  ordered  that  he  should  go  to  bed,  and  be  kept  there  in  as 
oniplete  quiet  as  possible,  and  then  went  with  Bulstrode  into 
,nother  room. 

"  It  is  a  serious  case,  I  apprehend,"  said  the  banker,  before 
jydgate  began  to  speak. 

"  No— and  yes,"  said  Lydgate,  half  dubiously.  "  It  is  difficult 
o  decide  as  to  the  possible  efiect  of  long-standing  complications  ; 
•ut  the  man  had  a  robust  constitution  to  begin  with.  I  should 
lot  expect  this  attack  to  be  fatal,  though  of  course  the  system  is 
Q  a  ticklish  state.     He  should  be  well  watched  and  attended  to." 

"  I  will  remain  here  myself,"  said  Bulstrode.  "  Mrs  Abel  and 
ler  husband  are  inexperienced.  I  can  easily  remain  here  for  the 
light,  if  you  will  oblige  me  by  taking  a  note  for  Mrs  Bulstrode." 

"  I  should  think  that  is  hardly  necessary,"  said  Lydgate.  "  He 
eems  tame  and  terrified  enough.  He  might  become  more  un- 
oanageable.     But  there  is  a  man  here — is  there  not  ? " 

"  I  have  more  than  once  stayed  here  a  few  nights  for  the  sake  of 
eclusion,"  said  Bulstrode,  indifferently;  "I  am  quite  disposed  to 
io  so  now.  Mrs  Abel  and  her  husband  can  relieve  or  aid  me,  if 
lecessary." 

"  Very  well.  Then  I  need  give  my  directions  only  to  you," 
aid  Lydgate,  not  feeling  surprised  at  a  little  peculiarity  in 
Julstrode. 

"  You  think,  then,  that  the  case  is  hopeful  ? "  said  Bulstrode, 
vhen  Lydgate  had  ended  giving  his  orders. 

"  Unless  there  turn  out  to  be  further  complications,  such  as  I 
lave  not  at  present  detected — yes,"  said  Lydgate.  "  He  may  pass 
»n  to  a  worse  stage  ;  but  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  got  better  in  a 
ew  days,  by  adhering  to  the  treatment  I  have  prescribed.  There 
nust  be  firmness.  Remember,  if  he  calls  for  liquors  of  any  sort, 
lot  to  give  them  to  him.  In  my  opinion,  men  in  his  condition  are 
)ftener  killed  by  treatment  than  by  the  disease.  Still,  new  symp- 
.onis  may  arise.     I  shall  come  again  to-morrow  morning." 

After  waiting  for  the  note  to  be  carried  to  Mvh  Bulstrode,  Lyd- 
gate rode  away,  forming  no  conjectures,  in  the  first  instance,  about 
;he  history  of  Raffles,  but  rehearsing  the  whole  argument,  which 
lad  lately  been  much  stirred  by  the  publication  of  Dr  Ware's 
ibundant  experience  in  America,  as  to  the  right  way  of  treating 
;ases  of  alcoholic  jDoisoning  such  as  this.  Lydgate,  when  abroad, 
lad  already  been  interested  in  this  question :  he  was  strongly 
:onvinced  against  the  prevalent  practice  of  allowing  alcohol  and 
Dersistently  administering  large  doses  of  opium  ;  and  he  had  re- 
peatedly acted  on  this  conviction  with  a  favourable  result. 

"  The  man  is  in  a  diseased  state,"  he  thought,  "  but  there's  a 
?ood  deal  of  wear  in  him  still.  I  suppose  he  is  an  object  of 
jharity  to  Bulstrode.     It  is  curious  what  patches  of  hardness  and 
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tenderness  lie  side  by  side  in  men's  dispositions.  Bulstrode  seems 
the  most  unsympathetic  fellow  I  ever  saw  about  some  people,  and 
yet  he  has  taken  no  end  of  trouble,  and  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money,  on  benevolent  objects.  I  suppose  he  has  some  test  by 
which  he  finds  out  whom  Heaven  cares  for — he  has  made  up  his 
mind  that  it  doesn't  care  for  me." 

This  streak  of  bitterness  came  from  a  plenteous  source,  and  kept 
widening  in  the  current  of  his  thought  as  he  neared  Lowick  Gate. 
He  had  not  been  there  since  his  first  interview  with  Bulstrode  in 
the  morning,  having  been  found  at  the  Hospital  by  the  banker's 
messenger ;  and  for  the  first  time  he  was  returning  to  his  home 
without  the  vision  of  any  expedient  in  the  background  which  left 
him  a  hope  of  raising  money  enough  to  deliver  him  from  the 
coming  destitution  of  everything  which  made  his  married  life 
tolerable — everything  which  saved  him  and  Rosamond  from  that 
bare  isolation  in  which  they  would  be  forced  to  recognise  how 
little  of  a  comfort  they  could  be  to  each  other.  It  was  more  bear- 
able to  do  without  tenderness  for  himself  than  to  see  that  his  own 
tenderness  could  make  no  amends  for  the  lack  of  other  things  to 
her.  The  sufferings  of  his  own  pride  from  humiliations  past  and 
to  come  were  keen  enough,  yet  they  were  hardly  distinguishable 
to  himself  from  that  more  acute  pain  which  dominated  them — the 
pain  of  foreseeing  that  Rosamond  would  come  to  regard  him  chiefly 
as  the  cause  of  disappointment  and  unhappiness  to  her.  He  had 
never  liked  the  makeshifts  of  poverty,  and  tliey  had  never  before 
entered  into  his  j^rospects  for  himself  ;  but  he  was  beginning  now 
to  imagine  how  two  creatures  who  loved  each  other,  and  had  a 
stock  of  thoughts  in  common,  might  laugh  over  their  shabby 
furniture,  and  their  calculations  how  far  they  could  aflbrd  butter 
and  eggs.  But  the  glimpse  of  that  poetry  seemed  as  far  oft"  from 
him  as  the  carelessness  of  the  golden  age  ;  in  poor  Rosamond's 
mind  there  was  not  room  enough  for  luxuries  to  look  small  in.  He 
got  down  from  his  horse  in  a  very  sad  mood,  and  went  into  the 
house,  not  expecting  to  be  cheered  except  by  his  dinner,  and 
reflecting  that  before  the  evening  closed  it  would  be  wise  to  tell 
Rosamond  of  his  application  to  Bulstrode  and  its  failure.  It  would 
be  well  not  to  lose  time  in  preparing  her  for  the  worst. 

But  his  dinner  waited  long  for  him  before  he  was  able  to  eat  it. 
For  on  entering  he  found  that  Dover's  agent  had  already  put  a 
man  in  the  liouse,  and  when  he  asked  where  Mrs  Lydgate  was,  he 
was  told  that  she  was  in  her  bedroom.  He  went  up  and  found  her 
stretched  on  the  bed  pale  and  silent,  without  an  answer  even  in 
her  face  to  any  word  or  look  of  his.  He  sat  down  by  the  bed  and 
leaning  over  her  said  with  almost  a  cry  of  prayer — 

"Forgive  me  for  this  misery,  my  poor  Rosamond  !  Let  us  only 
love  one  another." 

She  looked  at  him  silently,  still  with  the  blank  despair  on  her 
face  ;  but  tlien  the  tears  began  to  fill  her  blue  eyes,  and  her  lip 
trembled.  The  strong  man  had  had  too  much  to  bear  that  day. 
He  let  his  head  fall  beside  hers  and  sobbed. 

He  did  not  hinder  her  from  going  to  her  father  early  in  the 
morning— it  seemed  now  that  he  ought  not  to  hinder  her  from 
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ioing  as  she  pleased.  In  half  an  hour  she  came  back,  and  said 
that  papa  and  niauima  wished  her  to  go  and  stay  with  them  while 
things  were  in  this  miseraV)le  state.  Papa  said  he  could  do  nothing 
iboiit  the  debt— if  he  paid  this,  there  would  be  half-a-dozen  more. 
She  had  better  come  back  home  again  till  Lydgate  had  got  a  com- 
tortable  home  for  her.     "  Do  you  object,  Tertius  V 

"  Do  as  you  like,'"'  said  Lydgate.  "  But  things  are  not  coming  to 
1  crisis  immediately.     There  is  no  hurry." 

"  I  sliould  not  go  till  to-morrow,"  said  Rosamond  ;  "  I  shall  want 
to  pack  my  clothes." 

"Oh  I  would  wait  a  little  longer  than  to-morrow — there  is  no 
knowing  what  may  happen,"  said  Lydgate,  with  bitter  irony.  "  I 
ftiay  get  my  neck  broken,  and  that  may  make  things  easier  to 
you." 

It  was  Lydgate's  misfortune  and  Rosamonds  too,  that  his 
tenderness  towards  her,  which  was  both  an  emotional  prompt- 
ing and  a  well-considered  resohe,  was  inevitably  interrupted  by 
these  outbursts  of  indignation  either  ironical  or  remonstrant. 
She  thought  them  totally  unwarranted,  and  the  repulsion  which 
this  exceptional  severity  excited  in  her  was  in  danger  of  making 
the  more  persistent  tenderness  unacceptable. 

"I  see  you  do  not  wish  me  to  go,"  she  said,  with  chill  mildness  ; 
"  why  can  you  not  say  so,  without  that  kind  of  violence  i  I  shall 
stay  until  you  request  me  to  do  otherwise." 

Lydgate  said  no  more,  but  went  out  on  his  rounds.  He  felt 
bruised  and  shattered,  and  there  was  a  dark  line  under  his  eyes 
svhich  Rosamond  had  not  seen  before.  She  could  not  bear  to  look 
at  him.  Tertius  had  a  way  of  taking  things  which  made  them 
a.  great  deal  worse  for  her. 
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Our  deeds  still  travel  with  us  from  afar, 

And  what  we  have  been  makes  us  wliat  we  are. 

Btjlstrode's  first  object  after  Lydgate  had  left  Stone  Court  Avas 
to  examine  Raffles's  pockets,  which  he  imagined  were  sure  to  carry 
signs  in  the  shape  of  hotel-bills  of  the  places  he  had  stopped  in,  if 
he  had  not  told  the  truth  in  saying  that  he  had  come  straight  from 
Liverpool  because  he  was  ill  and  had  no  money.  There  A\ere 
various  bills  crammed  into  his  pocket-book,  but  none  of  a  later 
date  than  Christmas  at  any  other  place,  except  one,  which  bore 
date  that  morning.  This  was  crumpled  up  with  a  hand-bill  about 
a  horse-fair  in  one  of  his  tail-pockets,  and  represented  the  cost  of 
three  days'  stay  at  an  inn  at  Rilkley,  where  the  fair  was  held— a 
town  at  least  forty  miles  from  ^liddlemarch.  The  bill  was  heavy, 
and  since  Raffles  had  no  luggage  with  him,  it  seemed  probable 
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that  he  had  loft  his  portmanteau  behind  in  payment,  in  order  to 
save  money  for  his  travelling  fare ;  for  his  purse  was  empty,  and 
he  had  only  a  couple  of  sixpences  and  some  loose  pence  in  his 
l^ockets. 

Bulstrode  gathered  a  sense  of  safety  from  these  indications  tli;it 
Raffles  had  really  kept  at  a  distance  from  Middlemarch  since  his 
memorable  visit  at  Christmas.  At  a  distance  and  among  people 
who  were  strangers  to  Bulstrode,  what  satisfaction  could  there  be 
to  Raffles's  tormenting,  self-magnifying  vein  in  telling  old  scandal- 
ous stories  about  a  Middlemarch  banker?  And  what  harm  if  he 
did  talk  ?  The  chief  point  now  was  to  keep  watch  over  him  as 
long  as  there  was  any  danger  of  that  intelligible  raving,  that 
unaccountable  impulse  to  tell,  which  seemed  to  have  acted 
towards  Caleb  Garth  ;  and  Bulstrode  felt  much  anxiety  lest 
some  such  impulse  should  come  over  him  at  the  sight  of  Lyd- 
gate.  He  sat  up  alone  with  him  through  the  night,  only  ordering 
the  housekeeper  to  lie  down  in  her  clothes,  so  as  to  be  ready  when 
he  called  her,  alleging  his  own  indisposition  to  sleep,  and  his 
anxiety  to  carry  out  the  doctor's  orders.  He  did  cany  them  out 
faithfully,  although  Raffles  was  incessantly  asking  for  brandy,  and 
declaring  that  he  was  sinking  away — that  the  earth  was  sinking 
away  from  under  him.  He  was  restless  and  sleepless,  but  still 
quailing  and  manageable.  On  the  offer  of  the  food  ordered  l»y 
Lydgate,  which  he  refused,  and  the  denial  of  other  things  which 
he  demanded,  he  seemed  to  concentrate  all  his  terror  on  Bulstrode, 
imploringly  dejDrecating  his  anger,  his  revenge  on  him  by  starva- 
tion, and  declaring  with  strong  oaths  that  he  had  never  told  any 
mortal  a  word  against  him.  Even  this  Bulstrode  felt  that  he 
would  not  have  liked  Lydgate  to  hear  ;  but  a  more  alarming 
sign  of  fitful  alternation  in  his  delirium  was,  that  in  the  morn- 
ing twilight  Raffles  suddenly  seemed  to  imagine  a  doctor  present, 
addressing  him  and  declaring  that  Bulstrode  wanted  to  starve 
him  to  death  out  of  revenge  for  telling,  when  he  never  had 
told. 

Bulstrode's  native  imiieriousness  and  strength  of  determination 
served  him  well.  This  delicate -looking  man,  himself  nervously 
perturbed,  found  the  needed  stimulus  in  his  strenuous  circum- 
stances, and  through  that  difficult  night  and  morning,  while  he 
had  the  air  of  an  animated  corpse  returned  to  movement  without 
warmth,  holding  the  mastery  by  its  cliill  impassibility,  his  mind 
was  intensely  at  work  thinking  of  what  he  had  to  guard  against 
and  what  would  win  him  security.  Whatever  prayers  he  might 
lift  up,  whatever  statements  he  might  inwardly  make  of  this  man's 
wretched  spiritual  condition,  and  the  duty  he  himself  was  under  to 
submit  to  the  punishment  divinely  aj^pointed  for  him  rather  than 
to  wish  for  evil  to  another  —  through  all  this  effort  to  condense 
words  into  a  solid  mental  state,  there  pierced  and  spread  with 
irresistible  vividness  the  images  of  the  events  he  desired.  And  in 
the  train  of  those  images  came  their  apology.  He  could  not  but 
see  the  death  of  Raffles,  and  see  in  it  his  own  deliverance.  What 
was  the  removal  of  this  wretched  creature  ?  He  was  impenitent — 
but  were  not  public  criminals  impenitent? — yet  the  law  decided 
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on  their  fate.  Should  Providence  in  this  case  award  death,  there 
was  no  sin  in  contenii^lating  death  as  the  desirable  issue — if  he 
kept  his  hands  from  hastening  it — if  he  scrupulously  did  what 
was  prescribed.  Even  here  there  might  be  a  mistake  :  human 
prescriptions  were  fallible  things  :  Lydgate  had  said  that  treat- 
ment had  hastened  death, — why  not  his  own  method  of  treatment? 
But  of  course  intention  was  everything  in  the  question  of  right 
and  wrong. 

And  Bulstrode  set  himself  to  keep  his  intention  separate  from 
liis  desire.  He  inwardly  declared  that  he  intended  to  obey  orders. 
Why  should  he  have  got  into  any  argument  about  the  validity  of 
these  orders  ?  It  was  only  the  common  trick  of  desire — which 
avails  itself  of  any  irrelevant  scepticism,  finding  larger  room  for 
itself  in  all  uncertainty  about  efiects,  in  every  obscurity  that  looks 
like  the  absence  of  law.     Still,  he  did  obey  the  orders. 

His  anxieties  continually  glanced  towards  Lydgate,  and  his 
remembrance  of  what  had  taken  place  between  them  the  morning 
before  was  accompanied  with  sensibilities  which  had  not  been 
roused  at  all  during  the  actual  scene.  He  had  then  cared  but 
little  about  Lydgate's  painful  impressions  with  regard  to  the 
suggested  change  in  the  Hospital,  or  abovit  the  clis]wsition  towards 
himself  which  what  he  held  to  be  his  justifiable  refusal  of  a  i-ather 
exorbitant  request  might  call  forth.  He  recurred  to  the  scene 
now  with  a  perception  that  he  had  probably  made  Lydgate  his 
enemy,  and  with  an  awakened  desire  to  propitiate  him,  or  rather 
to  create  in  him  a  strong  sense  of  personal  obligation.  He  re- 
gretted that  he  had  not  at  once  made  even  an  unreasonable 
money-sacritice.  For  in  case  of  unpleasant  suspicions,  or  even 
knowledge  gathered  from  the  raving  of  Eatfles,  Bulstrode  would 
have  felt  that  he  had  a  defence  in  Lydgate's  mind  by  having  con- 
ferred a  momentous  benefit  on  him.  But  the  regret  had  perhaps 
come  too  late. 

Strange,  piteous  conflict  in  the  soul  of  this  unhappy  man,  wlio 
had  longed  for  years  to  be  better  than  he  was — who  had  taken  his 
selfish  passions  into  discipline  and  clad  them  in  severe  robes,  so 
that  he  had  walked  with  them  as  a  devout  quire,  till  now  that 
a  terror  had  risen  among  them,  and  they  could  chant  no  longer, 
but  threw  out  their  common  cries  for  safety. 

It  was  nearly  the  middle  of  the  day  before  Lydgate  arrived  :  he 
had  meant  to  come  earlier,  but  had  been  detained,  he  said  ;  and 
his  shattered  looks  were  noticed  l)y  Bulstrode.  But  he  immedi- 
ately threw  himself  into  the  consideration  of  the  patient,  and 
inquired  strictly  into  all  that  had  occurred.  Raffles  was  worse, 
would  take  hardly  any  food,  was  persistently  wakeful  and  rest- 
lessly raving ;  but  still  not  violent.  Contrai-y  to  Bulstrode's 
alarmed  expectation,  he  took  little  notice  of  Lydgate's  presence, 
and  continued  to  talk  or  murmur  incoherently. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  him  ? "  said  Bulstrode,  in  private. 

"  The  symptoms  are  worse." 

"  You  are  less  hopeful  ? " 

"  No  ;  I  still  think  he  may  come  round.  Are  you  going  to  stay 
here  yourself  ? "  said  Lydgate,  looking  at  Bulstrode  with  an  abrupt 
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question,  which  made  him  uneasy,  though  in  reaUty  it  was  not  due 
to  any  suspicious  conjecture. 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,"  said  Bulstrode,  governing  himself  and  speak- 
ing with  deliberation.  "  ^Irs  Bulstrode  is  advised  of  the  reasons 
which  detain  me,  ^Irs  Abel  and  her  husband  are  not  experienced 
enough  to  be  left  quite  alone,  and  this  kind  of  responsibility  is 
scarcely  included  in  their  service  of  me.  You  have  some  fresh 
instructions,  I  presume." 

The  chief  new  instruction  that  Lydgate  had  to  give  was  on  the 
administration  of  extremely  moderate  doses  of  opium,  in  case  of 
the  sleeplessness  continuing  after  several  hours.  He  had  taken 
the  precaution  of  bi'inging  opium  in  his  pocket,  and  he  gave 
minute  directions  to  Bulstrode  as  to  the  doses,  and  the  point  at 
which  they  should  cease.  He  insisted  on  the  risk  of  not  ceasing  ; 
and  repeated  his  order  that  no  alcohol  should  be  given. 

"  From  what  I  see  of  the  case,"  he  ended,  "  narcotism  is  the 
only  thing  I  should  be  much  afraid  of.  He  may  wear  through 
even  without  much  food.     There's  a  good  deal  of  strength  in  him." 

"You  look  ill  voui'self,  Mr  Lydgate — a  most  unusual,  I  may  say 
unprecedented  thing  in  my  knowledge  of  you,"  said  Bulstrode, 
showing  a  solicitude  as  unlike  his  indifference  the  day  before,  as 
his  present  recklessness  about  his  own  fatigue  was  unlike  his 
habitual  self-cherishing  anxiety.     "  I  fear  you  are  harassed." 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  said  Lydgate,  brusquely,  holding  his  hat,  and  ready 

"  Something  new,  I  fear,"  said  Bulstrode,  inquiringly.  "  Pray  be 
seated." 

"Xo,  thank  you,"  said  Lydgate,  with  some  hauteur.  "I  men- 
tioned to  you  yesterday  what  was  the  state  of  my  aflfairs.  There 
is  nothing  to  add,  except  that  the  execution  has  since  then  been 
actually  put  into  my  house.  One  can  tell  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in 
a  short  sentence.     I  will  say  good  morning." 

"Staj",  Mr  Lydgate,  stay,"  said  Bulstrode  ;  "I  have  been  recon- 
sidering this  subject.  I  was  yesterday  taken  by  surprise,  and  saw 
it  superficially.  ^Mrs  Bulstrode  is  anxious  for  her  niece,  and  I  my- 
self should  grieve  at  a  calamitous  change  in  your  position.  Claims 
on  me  are  numerous,  but  on  reconsideration,  I  esteem  it  right  that 
I  should  incur  a  small  sacrifice  rather  than  leave  you  unaided.  You 
said,  I  think,  that  a  thousand  pounds  would  suffice  entirely  to  free 
you  from  your  burthens,  and  enable  you  to  recover  a  firm  stand  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Lydgate,  a  great  leap  of  joy  within  him  surmount- 
ing every  other  feeling  ;  "that  would  pay  all  my  debts,  and  leave 
me  a  little  on  hand.  I  could  set  about  economising  in  our  way  of 
living.     And  by-and-by  my  practice  might  look  up." 

"If  you  will  wait  a  moment,  ^Ir  Lydgate,  I  will  draw  a  cheque 
to  that  amount.  I  am  aware  that  help,  to  be  effectual  in  these 
cases,  should  be  thorough." 

While  Bulstrode  wrote,  Lydgate  turned  to  the  window  thinking 
of  his  home — thinking  of  his  life  with  its  good  start  saved  from 
frustration,  its  good  purposes  still  unbroken. 

"You  can  give  me  a  note  of  hand  for  this,  Mr  Lydgate,"  said  the 
banker,  advancing  towards  him  with  the  cheque.     "And  by-and- 
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T,  I  hope,  you  may  be  in  circumstances  gradually  to  repay  me. 
eaiiwhile,  I  have  pleasure  in  thinking  that  you  will  be  released 
3m  further  difficulty." 

"I  am  deeply  obliged  to  you,"  said  Lydgate.  "You  have  re- 
ored  to  me  the  prospect  or  working  with  some  happiness  and 
me  chance  of  good." 

It  appeared  to  him  a  very  natural  movement  in  Bulstrode  that 
!  should  have  reconsidered  his  refusal :  it  corresponded  with  the 
ore  muniticent  side  of  his  chai-acter.  But  as  he  put  his  hack 
to  a  canter,  that  he  might  get  the  sooner  home,  and  tell  the 
lod  news  to  Rosamond,  and  get  cash  at  the  bank  to  pay  over  to 
Dver's  agent,  there  crossed  his  mind,  with  an  unpleasant  impres- 
m,  as  from  a  dark-winged  flight  of  evil  augury  across  his  vision, 
e  thought  of  that  contrast  in  himself  which  a  few  months  had 
ought — that  he  should  be  overjoyed  at  being  under  a  strong 
■rsonal  obligation — that  he  should  be  overjoyed  at  getting  money 
r  himself  from  Bulstrode. 
The  banker  felt  that  he  had  done  something  to  nullify  one  cause 

uneasiness,  and  yet  he  was  scarcely  the  easier.  He  did  not 
easure  the  quantity  of  diseased  motive  which  had  made  him 
ish  for  Lydgate's  goodwill,  but  the  quantity  was  none  the  less 
tively  there,  like  an  irritating  agent  in  his  blood.  A  man  vows, 
id  yet  will  not  cast  away  the  means  of  breaking  his  vow.  Is  it 
at  he  distinctly  means  to  break  it  ?  Not  at  all  ;  but  the  desires 
bicli  tend  to  break  it  are  at  work  in  him  dimly,  and  make  their 
ly  into  his  imagination,  and  relax  his  muscles  in  the  very 
oments  when  he  is  telHng  himself  over  again  the  reasons  for  his 
>w.  Raffles,  recovering  quickly,  returning  to  the  free  use  of  his 
lious  powers — how  could  Bulstrode  wish  for  that  ?  Raffles  dead 
IS  the  image  that  brought  release,  and  indirectly  he  prayed  for 
at  way  of  release,  beseeching  that,  if  it  were  possible,  the  rest  of 
s  days  here  below  might  be  freed  from  the  threat  of  an  igno- 
iny  which  would  break  him  utterly  as  an  instrument  of  God's 
rvice.  Lydgate's  opinion  was  not  on  the  side  of  promise  that 
is  prayer  would  be  fulfilled  ;  and  as  the  day  advanced,  Bulstrode 
It  himself  getting  irritated  at  the  persistent  life  in  this  man, 
liom  he  would  fain  have  seen  sinking  into  the  silence  of  death  : 
iperious  will  stirred  murderous  impulses  towards  this  brute  life, 
■er  which  will,  by  itself,  had  no  power.  He  said  inwardly  that 
!  was  getting  too  much  worn;  he  would  not  sit  up  with  the 
itient  to-night,  but  leave  him  to  Mrs  Abel,  who,  if  necessary, 
luld  call  her  husband. 

At  six  o'clock,  Raffles,  having  had  only  fitful  perturbed 
.atches  of  sleep,  from  which  he  waked  with  fresh  restlessness  and 
;rpetual  cries  that  he  was  sinking  away,  Bulstrode  began  to  ad- 
inister  the  opium  according  to  Lydgate's  directions.     At  the  end 

half  an  hour  or  more  he  called  Mrs  Abel  and  told  her  that  he 
und  himself  unfit  for  further  watching.  He  must  now  consign 
,e  patient  to  her  care  ;  and  he  pi'oceeded  to  repeat  to  her  Lyd- 
Lte's  directions  as  to  the  quantity  of  each  dose.  I\Irs  Abel  had 
)t  before  known  anything  of  Lydgate's  prescriptions  ;  she  had 
oaply  prepared  and  brought  whatever  Bulstrode  ordered,  and 

2k 
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had  done  what  he  pointed  out  to  her.      She  began  now  to  as 
what  else  she  should  do  besides  administering  the  opium. 

"  Nothing  at  present,  except  the  oifer  of  the  soup  or  the  sods 
water  :  you  can  come  to  me  for  further  directions.  Unless  ther 
is  any  important  change,  I  shall  not  come  into  the  room  again  t( 
night.  You  will  ask  your  husband  for  help  if  necessary.  I  mus 
go  to  bed  early." 

"You've  much  need,  sir,  I'm  sure,"  said  Mrs  Abel,  "and  to  tak 
something  more  strengthening  than  what  you've  done." 

Bulstrode  went  away  now  without  anxiety  as  to  what  RafBe 
might  say  in  his  raving,  which  had  taken  on  a  muttering  ir 
coherence  not  likely  to  create  any  dangerous  belief.  At  any  rat 
he  must  risk  this.  He  went  down  into  the  wainscoted  parlou 
first,  and  began  to  consider  whether  be  would  not  have  his  hors 
saddled  and  go  home  by  the  moonlight,  and  give  up  caring  fc 
earthly  consequences.  Then,  he  wished  that  he  had  begge 
Lydgate  to  come  again  that  evening.  Perhaps  he  might  deliver 
different  opinion,  and  think  that  Raffles  was  getting  into  a  lej 
hopeful  state.  Should  he  send  for  Lydgate?  If  Raffles  wer 
really  getting  worse,  and  slowly  dying,  Bulstrode  felt  that  h 
could  go  to  bed  and  sleep  in  gratitude  to  Providence.  But  was  h 
worse  ?  Lydgate  might  come  and  simply  say  that  he  was  goin 
on  as  he  expected,  and  predict  that  he  would  by-and-by  fall  int 
a  good  sleep,  and  get  well.  What  was  the  use  of  sending  for  him 
Bulstrode  shrank  from  that  result.  No  ideas  or  opinions  coul 
hinder  him  from  seeing  the  one  probability  to  be,  that  Raffle 
recovered  would  be  just  the  same  man  as  before,  with  his  strengt 
as  a  tormentor  renewed,  obliging  him  to  drag  away  his  wife  t 
spend  her  years  apart  from  her  friends  and  native  place,  carryin 
an  alienating  suspicion  against  him  in  her  heart. 

He  had  sat  an  hour  and  a  half  in  this  conflict  by  the  fireligli 
only,  when  a  sudden  thought  made  him  rise  and  light  the  bee 
candle,  which  he  had  brought  down  with  him.  The  thought  wai 
that  he  had  not  told  Mrs  Abel  when  the  doses  of  opium  mus 
cease. 

He  took  hold  of  the  candlestick,  but  stood  motionless  for  a  Ion 
while.  She  might  already  have  given  him  more  than  Lydgat 
had  prescribed.  But  it  was  excusable  in  him,  that  he  should  forge 
part  of  an  order,  in  his  present  wearied  condition.  He  walked  uj 
stairs,  candle  in  hand,  not  knowing  whether  he  should  straighl 
way  enter  his  own  room  and  go  to  bed,  or  turn  to  the  patient 
room  and  rectify  his  omission.  He  paused  in  the  passage,  wit 
his  face  turned  towards  Raffles's  room,  and  he  could  hear  hii 
moaning  and  murmuring.  He  was  not  asleep,  then.  "Who  coul 
know  that  Lydgate's  prescription  would  not  be  better  disobeys 
than  followed,  since  there  was  still  no  sleep  ? 

He  turned  into  his  own  room.  Before  he  had  quite  undressec 
Mrs  Abel  rapped  at  the  door  ;  he  opened  it  an  inch,  so  that  h 
could  hear  her  speak  low. 

"If  you  please,  sir,  should  I  have  no  brandy  nor  nothing  t 
give  the  poor  creetur  ?  He  feels  sinking  away,  and  nothing  els 
will  he  swaller  —  and  but  little  strength  in  it,  if  he  did  —  onl 
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he  opium.  And  he  says  more  and  more  he's  sinking  down 
brougli  the  earth." 

To  lier  surprise,  ]\Ir  Bulstrode  did  not  answer.  A  struggle  was 
oing  on  within  him. 

"  I  think  he  must  die  for  want  o'  support,  if  he  goes  on  in  that 
ray.  When  I  nursed  my  poor  master,  Mr  Kobisson,  I  had  to  give 
im  port-wine  and  brandy  constant,  and  a  big  glass  at  a  time," 
dded  Mrs  Abel,  with  a  touch  of  remonstrance  in  her  tone. 

But  again  Mr  Bulstrode  did  not  answer  immediately,  and  she 
ontinued,  "  It's  not  a  time  to  spare  when  people  are  at  death's 
oor,  nor  would  you  wish  it,  sir,  I'm  sure.  Else  I  should  give  him 
ur  own  bottle  o'  rum  as  we  keep  by  us.  But  a  sitter-up  so  as 
ou've  been,  and  doing  everything  as  laid  in  your  powei" " 

Here  a  key  was  thrust  through  the  inch  of  doorway,  and  Mr 
iulstrode  said  huskily,  "  That  is  the  key  of  the  wine-cooler.  You 
all  find  plenty  of  brandy  there." 

Early  in  the  morning — about  six — Mr  Bulstrode  rose  and  spent 
3me  time  in  prayer.  Does  any  one  suppose  that  private  prayer 
5  necessarily  candid  —  necessarily  goes  to  the  roots  of  action  ? 
'rivate  prayer  is  inaudible  speech,  and  speech  is  representative: 
dio  can  represent  himself  just  as  he  is,  even  in  his  own  reflections  ? 
iulstrode  had  not  yet  unravelled  in  his  thought  the  confused 
romptings  of  the  last  four-and-twenty  hours. 

He  listened  in  the  passage,  and  could  hear  hard  stertorous 
reathing.  Then  he  walked  out  in  the  garden,  and  looked  at  the 
arly  rime  on  the  grass  and  fresh  spring  leaves.  When  he  re- 
ntered  the  house,  he  felt  startled  at  the  sight  of  Mrs  Abel. 

"How  is  your  patient  —  asleep,  I  think?"  he  said,  with  an 
ttempt  at  cheerfulness  in  his  tone. 

"  He's  gone  very  deep,  sir,"  said  Mrs  Abel.  "  He  went  off  gradual 
etween  three  and  four  o'clock.  Would  you  please  to  go  and  look 
t  him  ?  I  thought  it  no  harm  to  leave  him.  My  man's  gone 
field,  and  the  little  girl's  seeing  to  the  kettles." 

Bulstrode  went  up.  At  a  glance  he  knew  that  Raffles  was  not 
1  the  sleep  which  brings  revival,  but  in  the  sleep  which  streams 
eeper  and  deeper  into  the  gulf  of  death. 

He  looked  round  the  room  and  saw  a  bottle  with  some  brandy 
n  it,  and  the  almost  empty  opium  phial.  He  put  the  phial  out  of 
ight,  and  carried  the  brandy-bottle  down-stairs  with  him,  locking 
'j  again  in  the  wine-coolei\ 

While  breakfasting  he  considered  whether  he  should  ride  to 
liddlemarch  at  once,  or  wait  for  Lydgate's  arrival.  He  decided 
0  wait,  and  told  Mrs  Abel  that  she  might  go  about  her  work— he 
ould  watch  in  the  bed-chamber. 

As  he  sat  there  and  beheld  the  enemy  of  his  peace  going  irrevoc- 
bly  into  silence,  he  felt  more  at  rest  than  he  had  done  for  many 
lonths.  His  conscience  was  soothed  by  the  enfolding  wing  of 
ecrecy,  which  seemed  just  then  like  an  angel  sent  down  for  his 
elief.  He  drew  out  his  pocket-book  to  review  various  memoranda 
here  as  to  the  arrangements  he  had  projected  and  partly  carried 
ut  in  the  prospect  of  quitting  Middlemarch,  and  considered  how 
ar  he  would  let  them  stand  or  recall  them,  now  that  his  absence 
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would  be  brief.  Some  economies  which  he  felt  desirable  might 
still  find  a  suitable  occasion  in  his  temporary  withdrawal  from 
management,  and  he  hoped  still  that  Mrs  Casaubon  would  take  a 
large  share  in  the  expenses  of  the  Hospital.  In  that  ^vay  the 
moments  passed,  until  a  change  in  the  stertorous  breathing  was 
marked  enough  to  draw  his  attention  wholly  to  the  bed,  and  forced 
him  to  think  of  the  departing  life,  which  had  once  been  subservient 
to  his  own — which  he  had  once  been  glad  to  find  base  enough  for 
him  to  act  on  as  he  would.  It  was  his  gladness  then  which 
impelled  him  now  to  be  glad  that  the  life  was  at  an  end. 

And  who  could  say  that  the  death  of  Eaffles  had  been  hastened  \ 
Who  knew  what  would  have  saved  him  ? 

Lydgate  arrived  at  half-past  ten,  in  time  to  witness  the  final 
pause  of  the  breath.  When  he  entered  the  room  Bulstrodt 
observed  a  sudden  expression  in  his  face,  which  was  not  so  mucli 
surprise  as  a  recognition  that  he  had  not  judged  correctly.  He 
stood  by  the  bed  in  silence  for  some  time,  with  his  eyes  turned  on 
the  dying  man,  but  with  that  subdued  activity  of  expression  which 
showed  that  he  was  carrying  on  an  inward  debate. 

"  When  did  this  change  begin  ?"  said  he,  looking  at  Bulstrode. 

"  I  did  not  watch  by  him  last  night,"  said  Bulstrode.  "  I  was 
over-worn,  and  left  him  under  ]\Irs  Abel's  care.  She  said  that  h( 
sank  into  sleep  between  three  and  four  o'clock.  When  I  came  ir 
before  eight  he  was  nearly  in  this  condition." 

Lydgate  did  not  ask  another  question,  but  watched  in  silence 
until  he  said,  "  It's  all  over." 

fThis  morning  Lydgate  was  in  a  state  of  recovered  hope  anc 
freedom.  He  had  set  out  on  his  work  with  all  his  old  animation 
and  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  bear  all  the  deficiencies  of  liif 
married  life.  And  he  was  conscious  that  Bulstrode  had  Ijeen  f 
benefactor  to  him.  But  he  was  uneasy  about  this  case.  He  hac 
not  expected  it  to  terminate  as  it  had  done.  Yet  he  hardly  knev 
how  to  put  a  question  on  the  subject  to  Bulstrode  without  appear 
ing  to  insult  him  ;  and  if  he  examined  the  housekeeper — whjr,  th( 
man  was  dead.  There  seemed  to  be  no  use  in  implying  that  some 
body's  ignorance  or  imprudence  had  killed  him.  And  after  all,  h( 
y  himself  might  be  wrong. 

He  and  Bulstrode  rode  back  to  INIiddlemarch  togetlier,  talking 
of  many  things— chiefly  cholera  and  the  chances  of  the  Ileforn 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  firm  resolve  of  the  politica 
Unions.  Nothing  was  said  about  Raffles,  except  that  ]>ulstrod( 
mentioned  the  necessity  of  liaving  a  grave  for  him  in  Lowicl 
churchyard,  and  observed  that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  the  poor  mar 
had  no  connections,  except  Rigg,  whom  he  had  stated  to  b( 
unfriendly  towards  him. 

On  returning  home  Lydgate  had  a  visit  from  jMr  Farebrother 
The  Vicar  had  not  been  in  the  town  the  day  before,  but  the  nevvi 
that  there  was  an  execution  in  Lydgate's  house  had  got  to  Lowict 
by  the  evening,  having  been  carried  by  Mr  Spicer,  shoemaker  anc 
parish-clerk,  who  had  it  from  his  brother,  the  respectable  bell 
hanger  in  Lowick  Gate.  Since  that  evening  when  Lydgate  hac 
come  down  from   the  billiard  -  room  with  Fred  Vincy,  ^Ir  Fare 
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'other's  thoughts  about  hira  had  been  rather  gloomy.  Playing  at 
e  Green  Dragon  once  or  oftener  might  have  been  a  tritie  in 
lother  man  ;  but  in  Lyclgate  it  was  one  of  several  signs  that  he 
as  getting  unlike  his  former  self.  He  was  beginning  to  do  things 
r  which  he  had  formerly  even  an  excessive  scorn.  Whatever 
rtain  dissatisfactions  in  marriage,  wliich  some  silly  tinklings  of 
)ssip  had  given  him  hints  of,  might  have  to  do  with  this  change, 
r  Farebrother  felt  sure  that  it  was  chiefly  connected  with  the 
ibts  which  were  being  more  and  more  distinctly  reported,  and  he 
(gan  to  fear  tliat  any  notion  of  Lydgate's  having  resources  or 
lends  in  the  background  must  be  quite  illusory.  The  rebuft'  he 
id  met  with  in  his  first  attempt  to  win  Lydgate's  confidence,  dis- 
clined him  to  a  second  ;  but  this  news  of  the  execution  being 
:tually  in  the  house,  determined  the  Vicar  to  overcome  his 
luctance. 

Lydgate  had  just  dismissed  a  poor  patient,  in  whom  he  was 
uch  interested,  and  he  came  for-ward  to  put  out  his  hand  with  an 
)en  cheerfulness  wliich  surprised  ^Ir  Farebrother.  Could  this 
o  be  a  proud  rejection  of  sympathy  and  help  ?  Never  mind  ;  the 
mpathy  and  help  should  be  otl'ered. 

"  How  are  you,  Lydgate  ?  I  came  to  see  you  because  I  had 
;ard  something  which  made  me  anxious  about  you,"  said  the 
icar,  in  the  tone  of  a  good  brother,  only  that  there  was  no 
proach  in  it.  They  were  both  seated  by  this  time,  and  Lydgate 
iswered  immediately — 

"  I  think  I  know  what  you  mean.     You  had  heard  that  there 
as  an  execution  in  the  house  ? " 
"  Yes  ;  is  it  true  ?  " 

"  It  was  true,"  said  Lydgate,  with  an  air  of  freedom,  as  if  he  did 
)t  mind  talking  about  the  afl'air  now.  "  F>ut  tlie  danger  is  over  ; 
le  debt  is  paid.  I  am  out  of  my  difficulties  now  :  I  shall  be  freed 
om  debts,  and  able,  I  hope,  to  start  afresh  on  a  Itetter  plan." 
"I  am  very  thankful  to  hear  it,"  said  tlie  Vicar,  falling  back  in 
s  chair,  and  speaking  with  that  low-toned  quickness  which  often 
Hows  the  removal  of  a  load.  "I  like  that  better  than  all  the 
iws  in  the  '  Times.'  I  confess  I  came  to  you  with  a  heavy  heart." 
"Thank  you  for  coming,"  said  Lydgate,  cordially.  "I  can  enjoy 
le  kindness  all  the  more  because  I  am  happier.  I  have  certainly 
jen  a  good  deal  crushed.  I'm  afraid  I  shall  find  the  bruises  still 
linful  by-and-by,"  he  added,  smiling  rather  sadly;  "but  just  now 
can  only  feel  that  the  torture-screw  is  ofi"." 

Mr  Farebrother  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  said  earnestly, 
My  dear  fellow,  let  me  ask  you  one  ciuestion.  Forgive  me  if  I 
,ke  a  liberty." 

"  I  don't  believe  you  will  ask  anything  that  ought  to  offend 
e." 

"  Then — this  is  necessary  to  set  my  heart  quite  at  rest — you  have 
3t — have  you  ? — in  order  to  pay  your  debts,  incurred  another 
5bt  which  may  harass  you  worse  hereafter?" 
"No,"  said  Lydgate,  colouring  slightly.  "There  is  no  reason 
hy  I  should  not  tell  you — since  the  fact  is  so — that  the  person  to 
horn  I  am  indebted  is  Bulstrode.     He  has  made  me  a  very  hand- 
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some  advance — a  thousand  pounds — and  he  can  afford  to  wait  for 
repayment." 

"  Well,  that  is  generous,"  said  Mr  Farebrother,  compelling  him- 
self to  approve  of  tlie  man  whom  he  disliked.  His  delicate  feeling 
shrank  from  dwelling  even  in  his  thought  on  the  face  that  he  had 
always  urged  Lydgate  to  avoid  any  personal  entanglement  with 
Bulstrode.  He  added  immediately,  "And  Bulstrode  must  naturally 
feel  an  interest  in  your  welfare,  after  you  have  worked  with  him 
in  a  way  which  has  probably  reduced  your  income  instead  of  add- 
ing to  it.     I  am  glad  to  think  that  he  has  acted  accordingly." 

Lydgate  felt  uncomfortable  under  these  kindly  suppositions. 
They  made  moi'e  distinct  within  him  the  uneasy  consciousness 
which  had  shown  its  first  dim  stirrings  only  a  few  hours  before, 
that  Bulstrode's  motives  for  his  sudden  beneficence  following  close 
upon  the  chillest  inditterence  might  be  merely  selfish.  He  let  the 
kindly  suppositions  pass.  He  could  not  tell  the  history  of  the  loan, 
but  it  was  more  vividly  present  with  him  than  ever,  as  well  as  the 
fact  which  the  Vicar  delicately  ignored — that  this  relation  of 
personal  indebtedness  to  Bulstrode  was  what  he  had  once  been 
most  resolved  to  avoid. 

He  began,  instead  of  answering,  to  speak  of  his  projected 
economies,  and  of  his  having  come  to  look  at  his  life  from  a 
different  point  of  view. 

"  I  shall  set  up  a  surgery,"  he  said.  "  I  really  think  I  made  a 
mistaken  effort  in  that  respect.  And  if  Rosamond  will  not  mind, 
I  shall  take  an  apprentice.  I  don't  like  these  things,  but  if  one 
carries  them  out  faithfully  they  are  not  really  lowering.  I  have 
had  a  severe  galling  to  begin  with  :  that  will  make  the  small  rubs 
seem  easy." 

Poor  Lydgate  !  the  "  if  Rosamond  will  not  mind,"  which  had 
fallen  from  him  involuntarily  as  part  of  his  thought,  was  a  signifi- 
cant mark  of  the  yoke  he  bore.  But  ]\Ir  Farebrother,  whose  hopes 
entered  strongly  into  the  same  current  with  Lydgate's,  and  whc 
knew  nothing  about  him  that  could  now  raise  a  melancholy  pre- 
sentiment, left  him  with  affectionate  congratulation. 


CHAPTER    LXXL 

"  Clown.   .   .   .   'Twas  in  the  Bunch  of  Grapes,  where,  indeed,  you  have  a  delight  tt 
sit,  have  you  not? 

"Froth.  I  have  so;  because  it  is  an  open  room,  and  good  for  winter. 
"Wo.  Why,  very  w^l  then:  I  hope  here  be  truths." 

— Measure  for  Measure. 

Five  days  after  the  death  of  Raffles,  Mr  Bambridge  was  standing 
at  his  leisure  under  the  large  ai-chway  leading  into  the  yai'd 
of  the  Green  Dragon.  He  was  not  fond  of  solitary  contem- 
plation, but  he  had  only  just  come  out  of  the  house,  and  any 
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human  figure  standing  at  ease  under  the  archway  in  the  early- 
afternoon  was  as  certain  to  attract  companionship  as  a  pigeon 
which  has  found  something  worth  pecking  at.  In  this  case  there 
was  no  material  object  to  feed  upon,  but  the  eye  of  reason  saw  a 
probability  of  mental  sustenance  in  the  shape  of  gossip.  ]\Ir  Hop- 
kins, the  meek-mannered  draper  opposite,  was  the  first  to  act  on 
this  inward  vision,  being  the  more  ambitious  of  a  little  masculine 
talk  because  his  customers  were  chiefly  women.  Mr  Bambridge 
was  rather  curt  to  the  draper,  feeling  that  Hopkins  was  of  course 
glad  to  talk  to  him^  but  tliat  he  was  not  going  to  waste  much  of 
his  talk  on  Hopkins.  Soon,  however,  there  was  a  small  cluster  of 
more  important  listeners,  who  were  either  deposited  from  the 
passers-by,  or  had  sauntered  to  the  spot  expressly  to  see  if  there 
were  anything  going  on  at  the  Green  Dragon  ;  and  Mr  Bambridge 
was  finding  it  worth  his  while  to  say  many  impressive  things 
about. the  fine  studs  he  had  been  seeing  and  the  purchases  he  had 
made  on  a  journey  in  tlie  north  from  which  he  had  just  returned. 
Gentlemen  present  Avere  assured  that  when  they  could  show  him 
anything  to  cut  out  a  blood  mare,  a  bay,  rising  four,  which  was 
to  be  seen  at  Doncaster  if  they  chose  to  go  and  look  at  it,  Mr 
Bambridge  would  gratify  them  by  being  shot  "from  here  to  Here- 
ford." Also,  a  pair  of  blacks  which  he  was  going  to  put  into  the 
break  recalled  vividly  to  his  mind  a  pair  which  he  had  sold  to 
Faulkner  in  '19,  for  a  hundred  guineas,  and  which  Faulkner  had 
sold  for  a  hundred  and  sixty  two  months  later  —  any  gent  who 
could  disprove  this  statement  being  ofiered  the  privilege  of  calling 
Mr  Bambridge  by  a  very  ugly  name  until  the  exercise  made  his 
throat  dry. 

When  the  discourse  was  at  this  point  of  animation,  came  up  Mr 
Frank  Hawley.  He  was  not  a  man  to  compromise  his  dignity  by 
lounging  at  the  Green  Dragon,  but  happening  to  pass  along  the 
High  Street  and  seeing  Bambridge  on  the  other  side,  he  took  some 
of  his  long  strides  across  to  ask  the  horse-dealer  whether  he  had 
found  the  first-rate  gig-horse  which  he  had  engaged  to  look  for. 
Mr  Hawley  was  requested  to  wait  until  he  had  seen  a  grey  selected 
at  Bilkley  :  if  that  did  not  meet  his  wishes  to  a  hair,  Bambridge 
did  not  know  a  horse  when  he  saw  it,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
highest  conceivable  unlikelihood.  Mr  Hawley,  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  street,  was  fixing  a  time  for  looking  at  the  grey  and 
seeing  it  tried,  when  a  horseman  passed  slowly  by. 

"  Bulstrode  ! "  said  two  or  three  voices  at  once  in  a  low  tone,  one 
of  them,  which  was  the  draper's,  respectfully  prefixing  the  "  ^Ir  "  ; 
but  nobody  having  more  intention  in  this  interjectural  naming 
than  if  they  had  said  "  the  Eiverston  coach "  when  that  vehicle 
appeared  in  the  distance.  Mr  Hawley  gave  a  careless  glance 
round  at  Bulstrode's  back,  but  as  Bambridge's  eyes  followed  it 
he  made  a  sarcastic  grimace. 

"By  jingo  !  that  reminds  me,"  he  began,  lowering  his  voice  a 
little,  "  I  picked  up  something  else  at  Bilkley  besides  your  gig- 
horse,  Mr  Hawley.  I  picked  up  a  fine  story  about  Bulstrode.  Do 
you  know  how  he  cauie  by  his  fortune  ?  Any  gentleman  wanting 
a  bit  of  curious  information,  I  can  give  it  him  free  of  expense.     If 
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everybody  got  fheir  deserts,  Bulstrode  might  have  had  to  say  his 
prayers  at  Botany  Bay." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  said  Mr  Hawley,  thrusting  his  hands 
into  his  pockets,  and  pushing  a  little  forward  under  the  archway. 
If  Bulstrode  should  turn  out  to  be  a  rascal,  Frank  Hawley  had  a 
prophetic  soul. 

"I  had  it  from  a  party  who  was  an  old  chum  of  Bulstrode's. 
I'll  tell  you  where  I  first  picked  him  up,"  said  Bambridge,  with  a 
sudden  gesture  of  his  forefinger.  "  He  was  at  Larcher's  sale,  but 
I  knew  nothing  of  him  then — he  slipped  through  my  fingers — was 
after  Bulstrode,  no  doubt.  He  tells  me  he  can  tap  Bulstrode  to 
any  amount,  knows  all  his  secrets.  However,  he  blabbed  to  me  at 
Bilkley  :  he  takes  a  stiff"  glass.  Damme  if  I  think  he  meant  to 
turn  king's  evidence  ;  but  he's  that  sort  of  bragging  fellow,  the 
bragging  runs  over  hedge  and  ditch  with  him,  till  he'd  brag  of  a 
spavin  as  if  it  'ud  fetch  money.  A  man  should  know  when  to  pull 
up."  Mr  Bambridge  made  this  remark  with  an  air  of  disgust,  satis- 
fied that  his  own  bragging  showed  a  fine  sense  of  the  marketable. 

"What's  the  man's  name?  Where  can  he  be  found?"  said  Mr 
Hawley. 

"  As  to  where  he  is  to  be  found,  I  left  him  to  it  at  the  Saracen's 
Head  ;  but  his  name  is  Raffles." 

"  Raffles  ! "  exclaimed  Mr  Hopkins.  "  I  furnished  his  funeral 
yesterday.  He  was  buried  at  Lowick.  ^Ir  Bulstrode  followed 
him.     A  very  decent  funeral." 

There  was  a  strong  sensation  among  the  listeners.  ]\Ir  Bam- 
bridge gave  an  ejaculation  in  which  "  brimstone  "  was  the  mildest 
word,  and  Mr  Hawley,  knitting  his  brows  and  bending  his  head 
forward,  exclaimed,  "  What  ? — where  did  the  man  die  ? " 

" At  Stone  Court,"  said  the  draper.  "The  housekeeper  said  he 
was  a  relation  of  the  master's.     He  came  there  ill  on  Friday." 

"  Why,  it  was  on  Wednesday  I  took  a  glass  with  him,"  inter- 
posed Bambridge. 

"  Did  any  doctor  attend  him  ?"  said  ]\Ir  Hawley. 

"Yes,  Mr  Lydgate.  Mr  Bulstrode  sat  up  with  him  one  night. 
He  died  the  third  morning." 

"  Go  on,  Bambridge,"  said  !Mr  Hawley,  insistently.  "  AYhat  did 
this  fellow  say  about  Bulstrode?" 

The  group  had  already  become  larger,  the  town-clerk's  presence 
being  a  guarantee  that  something  worth  listening  to  was  going  on 
there  ;  and  ]\Ir  Bambridge  delivered  his  narrative  in  the  hearing  of 
seven.  It  was  mainly  what  we  know,  including  the  fact  about 
Will  Ladislaw,  with  some  local  colour  and  circumstance  added  :  it 
was  what  Bulstrode  had  dreaded  the  betrayal  of — and  hoped  to 
have  buried  for  ever  with  the  corpse  of  Raffles — it  was  that  haunt- 
ing ghost  of  his  earlier  life  which  as  he  rode  past  the  archway  of 
the  Green  Dragon  he  was  trusting  that  Providence  had  delivered 
him  from.  Yes,  Providence.  He  had  not  confessed  to  himself  yet 
that  he  had  done  anything  in  the  way  of  contrivance  to  this  end ; 
he  had  accepted  what  seemed  to  liave  been  offered.     It  was  im- 

Sossible  to  prove  that  he  had  done  anything  which  hastened  the 
eparture  of  that  man's  soul, 
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But  this  gossip  about  Bulstrode  spread  through  IMiddlemarch  like 
he  smell  oi  tire.  ^Ir  Frank  Hawley  followed  up  his  information 
ly  sending  a  clerk  whom  he  could  trust  to  Stone  Court  on  a  pre- 
ext  of  inquiring  about  hay,  but  really  to  gather  all  that  could  be 
sarned  about  Raffles  and  his  illness  from  jNlrs  Abel.  In  this  way 
b  came  to  his  knowledge  that  Mr  Garth  had  carried  the  man  to 
(tone  Court  in  his  gig  ;  and  Mr  Hawley  in  consequence  took  an 
pportunity  of  seeing  Caleb,  calling  at  his  office  to  ask  whether  he 
ad  time  to  undertake  an  arbitration  if  it  were  required,  and  then 
skiug  him  incidentally  about  Raffles.  Caleb  was  betrayed  into  no 
I'ord  injurious  to  Bulstrode  beyond  the  fact  which  he  was  forced 
0  admit,  that  he  had  given  up  acting  for  him  within  the  last  week. 
Ir  Hawley  drew  his  inferences,  and  feeling  convinced  that  Raffles 
ad  told  his  story  to  Garth,  and  that  Garth  had  given  up  Bul- 
trode's  affairs  in  consequence,  said  so  a  few  houi's  later  to  jMr 
'oiler.  The  statement  was  passed  on  until  it  had  quite  lost  the 
tamp  of  an  inference,  and  was  taken  as  information  coming 
traight  from  Garth,  so  that  even  a  diligent  historian  might  have 
oncluded  Caleb  to  be  the  chief  i^ublisher  of  Bulstrode's  mis- 
emeanours. 

j\Ir  Hawley  was  not  slow  to  perceive  that  there  was  no  handle 
or  the  law  either  in  the  revelations  made  by  Raffles  or  in  the  cir- 
umstances  of  his  death.  He  had  himself  ridden  to  Lowick  village 
hat  he  might  look  at  the  register  and  talk  over  the  whole  matter 
rith  j\Ir  Farebrother,  who  was  not  more  surprised  than  the  lawyer 
hat  an  ugly  secret  should  have  come  to  light  about  Bulstrode, 
hougli  he  had  always  had  justice  enough  in  him  to  hinder  his 
ntipathy  from  turning  into  conclusions.  But  while  they  were 
alking  another  combination  was  silently  going  forward  in  Mv 
'arebrother's  mind,  which  foreshadowed  what  was  soon  to  be 
3udly  spoken  of  in  jMiddlemarch  as  a  necessary  "  putting  of  two 
nd  two  together."  With  the  reasons  which  kept  Bulstrode  in 
[read  of  Raffles  there  flashed  the  thought  that  the  dread  might 
lave  something  to  do  with  his  muniticence  towards  his  medical 
nan  ;  and  though  he  resisted  the  suggestion  that  it  had  been 
onsciously  accepted  in  any  way  as  a  bribe,  he  had  a  foreboding 
hat  this  complication  of  things  might  be  of  malignant  effect  on 
jydgate's  reputation.  He  perceived  that  Mr  Hawley  knew 
LOthing  at  present  of  the  sudden  relief  from  debt,  and  he  him- 
elf  was  careful  to  glide  away  from  all  apjiroaches  towards  the 
ubject. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  with  a  deep  breath,  wanting  to  wind  up  the 
llimitable  discussion  of  what  might  have  been,  though  nothing 
ould  be  legally  proven,  "it  is  a  strange  story.  So  our  mercurial 
jadislaw  has  a  queer  genealogy !  A  high-spirited  young  lady  and 
,  musical  Polish  patriot  made  a  likely  enough  stock  for  him  to 
pring  from,  but  I  should  never  have  suspected  a  grafting  of  the 
ew  pawnbroker.  However,  there's  no  knowing  what  a  mixture 
v^ill  turn  out  beforehand.     Some  sorts  of  dirt  serve  to  clarify." 

"It's  just  what  I  should  have  expected,"  said  Mr  Hawley, 
Dounting  his  horse,     "  Aiiy  cursed  alien  blood,  Jew,  Corsican,  or 
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"  I  know  he's  one  of  your  black  sheep,  Hawley.  But  he  is  really 
a  disinterested,  unworldly  fellow,"  said  i\Ir  Farebrother,  smiling. 

"Ay,  ay,  that  is  your  Whiggish  twist,"  said  Mr  Hawley,  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  saying  apologetically  that  Farebrother  was 
such  a  damned  pleasant  good-hearted  fellow  you  would  mistake 
him  for  a  Tory. 

Mr  Hawley  rode  home  without  thinking  of  Lydgate's  attendance 
on  Raffles  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  piece  of  evidence  on  the  side 
of  Bulstrode.  But  the  news  that  Lydgate  had  all  at  once  become 
able  not  onlj^  to  get  rid  of  the  execution  in  his  house  but  to  pay  all 
his  debts  in  ]\Iiddlemarch  was  spreading  fast,  gathering  round  it 
conjectures  and  comments  which  gave  it  new  body  and  impetus, 
and  soon  tilling  the  ears  of  other  persons  besides  Mr  Hawley,  who 
were  not  slow  to  see  a  significant  relation  between  this  sudden 
command  of  money  and  Bulstrode's  desire  to  stifle  the  scandal  of 
Raffles.  That  the  money  came  from  Bulstrode  would  infallibly 
have  been  guessed  even  if  there  had  been  no  direct  evidence  of  it ; 
for  it  had  beforehand  entered  into  the  gossip  about  Lydgate's 
affairs,  that  neither  his  father-in-law  nor  his  own  family  would  do 
anything  for  him,  and  direct  evidence  was  furnished  not  only  by 
a  clerk  at  the  Bank,  but  by  innocent  ]\Irs  Bulstrode  herself,  who 
mentioned  the  loan  to  Mrs  Plyiiidale,  who  mentioned  it  to  her 
daughter-in-law  of  the  house  of  Toller,  who  mentioned  it  generally. 
The  business  was  felt  to  be  so  public  and  important  that  it 
required  dinners  to  feed  it,  and  many  invitations  were  just  then 
issued  and  accepted  on  the  strength  of  this  scandal  concerning 
Bulstrode  and  Lydgate  ;  wives,  widows,  and  single  ladies  took  their 
work  and  went  out  to  tea  oftener  than  usual ;  and  all  public  con- 
viviality, from  the  Green  Dragon  to  Dollop's,  gathered  a  zest  which 
could  not  be  won  from  the  question  whether  the  Lords  would 
throw  out  the  Reform  Bill. 

For  hardly  anybody  doubted  that  some  scandalous  reason  or 
other  was  at  the  bottom  of  Bulstrode's  liberality  to  Lydgate. 
Mr  Hawley  indeed,  in  the  first  instance,  invited  a  select  party,  in- 
cluding the  two  physicians,  with  ^Ir  Toller  and  Mr  Wrench,  ex- 
pressly to  hold  a  close  discussion  as  to  the  probabilities  of  Raffles's 
illness,  reciting  to  them  all  the  particulars  which  had  been  gathered 
from  ]\[rs  Abel  in  connection  with  Lydgate's  certificate,  that  the 
death  was  due  to  delirium  tremens;  and  the  medical  gentlemen, 
who  all  stood  undisturbedly  on  the  old  paths  in  relation  to  this 
disease,  declared  that  they  could  see  nothing  in  these  particulars 
which  could  be  transformed  into  a  positive  ground  of  suspicion. 
But  the  moral  grounds  of  suspicion  remained  :  the  strong  motives 
Bulstrode  clearly  had  for  wishing  to  be  rid  of  Raffles,  and  the  fact 
that  at  this  critical  moment  he  had  given  Lydgate  the  help  which 
he  must  for  some  time  have  known  the  need  for  ;  the  disposition, 
moreover,  to  believe  that  Bulstrode  would  be  unscrupulous,  and 
the  absence  of  any  indisposition  to  believe  that  Lydgate  might 
be  as  easilj'  bribed  as  other  haughty-minded  men  when  they  have 
found  themselves  in  want  of  money.  Even  if  the  money  had  been 
given  merely  to  make  him  hold  his  tongue  about  the  scandal  of 
Bulstrode's  earlier  life,  the  fact  threw  an  odious  light  on  Lydgate, 
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■who  had  long  been  sneered  at  as  making  himself  subservient  to 
the  banker  for  the  sake  of  working  himself  into  predominance, 
and  discrediting  the  elder  members  of  his  profession.  Hence,  in 
spite  of  the  negative  as  to  any  direct  sign  of  guilt  in  relation  to 
the  death  at  Stone  Court,  Mr  Hawley's  select  party  broke  up 
with  tlie  sense  that  the  affair  had  "an  ugly  look." 

But  this  vague  conviction  of  indeterminable  guilt,  which  was 
enough  to  keej)  up  much  head-shaking  and  biting  innuendo  even 
among  substantial  professional  seniors,  had  for  the  general  mind 
all  the  superior  power  of  mystery  over  fact.  Everybody  liked 
better  to  conjecture  how  the  thing  was,  than  simply  to  know  it ; 
for  conjecture  soon  became  more  confident  than  knowledge,  and 
had  a  more  liberal  allowance  for  the  incompatible.  Even  the 
more  definite  scandal  concerning  Bulstrode's  earlier  life  was,  for 
some  minds,  melted  into  the  mass  of  mystery,  as  so  much  lively 
metal  to  be  poured  out  in  dialogue,  and  to  take  such  fantastic 
shapes  as  heaven  pleased. 

This  was  the  tone  of  thought  chiefly  sanctioned  by  Mrs  Dollop, 
the  spirited  landlady  of  the  Tankard  in  Slaughter  Lane,  who  had 
often  to  resist  the  shallow  pragmatism  of  customers  disposed  to 
think  that  their  reports  from  the  outer  world  were  of  equal  force 
with  what  had  "  come  up  "  in  her  mind.  How  it  had  been  brought 
to  her  she  didn't  know,  but  it  was  there  before  her  as  if  it  had  been 
scored  with  the  chalk  on  the  chimney-board — "  as  Bulstrode  should 
say,  his  inside  was  that  black  as  if  the  hairs  of  his  head  knowed  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart,  he'd  tear  'em  up  by  the  roots." 

"  That's  odd,"  said  Mr  Limp,  a  meditative  shoemaker,  with  weak 
eyes  and  a  piping  voice.  "Why,  I  read  in  the  'Trumi^et'  that  was 
what  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said  when  he  turned  his  coat  and 
went  over  to  the  Romans." 

"Very  like,"  said  Mrs  Dollop.  "If  one  raskill  said  it,  it's  more 
reason  why  another  should.  But  hypocr/^e  as  he's  been,  and  hold- 
ing things  with  that  high  hand,  as  there  was  no  parson  i'  the 
country  good  enough  for  him,  he  was  forced  to  take  Old  Harry 
into  his  counsel,  and  Old  Harry's  been  too  many  for  him." 

"  Ay,  ay,  he's  a  'complice  you  can't  send  out  o'  the  country,"  said 
Mr  Crabbe,  the  glazier,  who  gathered  much  news  and  groped  among 
it  dimly.  "  But  by  what  I  can  make  out,  there's  them  says  Bul- 
strode was  for  running  away,  for  fear  o'  being  found  out,  before 
now." 

"  He'll  be  drove  away,  whether  or  no,"  said  Mr  Dill,  the  barber, 
who  had  just  drojDped  in.  "I  shaved  Fletcher,  Hawley's  clerk, 
this  morning — he's  got  a  bad  finger — and  he  says  they're  all  of 
one  mind  to  get  rid  of  Bulstrode.  Mr  Thesiger  is  turned  against 
him,  and  wants  him  out  o'  the  parish.  And  there's  gentlemen  in 
this  town  says  they'd  as  soon  dine  with  a  fellow  from  tlie  hulks. 
'  And  a  deal  sooner  I  would,'  says  Fletcher ;  '  for  what's  more 
against  one's  stomach  than  a  man  coming  and  making  himself 
bad  company  with  his  religion,  and  giving  out  as  the  Ten 
Conmiandments  are  not  enough  for  him,  and  all  the  while  he's 
worse  than  half  the  men  at  the  tread -mill?'  Fletcher  said  so 
himself." 
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"  It'll  be  a  bad  thing  for  the  town  though,  if  Bulstrode's  money- 
goes  out  of  it,"  said  ]Mr  Limp,  quaveringly. 

"Ah,  there's  better  folks  spend  their  money  worse,"  said  a  firm- 
voiced  dyer,  whose  crimson  hands  looked  out  of  keeping  with  his 
good-natured  face. 

"  But  he  won't  keep  his  money,  by  what  I  can  make  out,"  said  the 
glazier.  "  Don't  they  say  as  there's  somebody  can  strip  it  oft"  him  ? 
By  what  I  can  understan',  they  could  take  every  penny  oft'  him,  if 
they  went  to  lawing." 

"  No  such  thing  !  "  said  the  barber,  who  felt  himself  a  little  above 
his  company  at  Dolloji's,  but  liked  it  none  the  worse.  "  Fletcher 
says  it's  no  such  thing.  He  saj^s  they  might  prove  over  and  over 
again  whose  child  this  young  Ladislaw  was,  and  they'd  do  no  more 
than  if  they  proved  I  came  out  of  the  Fens — he  couldn't  touch  a 
penny." 

"  Look  you  there  ijow  ! "  said  ^Irs  Dollop,  indignantly.  "  I 
thank  the  Lord  he  took  my  children  to  Himself,  if  that's  all  the 
law  can  do  for  the  motherless.  Then  by  that,  it's  o'  no  use  who 
your  father  and  mother  is.  But  as  to  listening  to  what  one  lawyer 
says  without  asking  another — I  wonder  at  a  man  o'  your  clever- 
ness, Mr  Dill.  It's  well  known  there's  always  two  sides,  if  no 
more ;  else  who'd  go  to  law,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  It's  a  poor 
tale,  with  all  the  law  as  there  is  up  and  down,  if  it's  no  use  prov- 
ing whose  child  you  are.  Fletcher  may  say  that  if  he  likes,  but  I 
say,  don't  Fletcher  m,e  I " 

Mr  Dill  affected  to  laugh  in  a  complimentary  way  at  Mrs  Dollop, 
as  a  woman  who  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  lawyers  ;  being 
disposed  to  submit  to  much  twitting  from  a  landlady  who  had  a 
long  score  against  him. 

"  If  they  come  to  lawing,  and  it's  all  true  as  folks  say,  there's 
more  to  be  looked  to  nor  money,"  said  the  glazier.  "  There's  this 
poor  creetur  as  is  dead  and  gone  :  by  what  I  can  make  out,  he'd 
seen  the  day  when  he  was  a  deal  finer  gentleman  nor  Bulstrode." 

"  Finer  gentleman  !  I'll  warrant  him,"  said  !Mrs  Dollop  ;  "  and  a 
far  personabler  man,  by  what  I  can  hear.  As  I  said  when  ]\Ir 
Baldwin,  the  tax-gatherer,  comes  in,  a-standing  where  you  sit,  and 
says,  '  Bulstrode  got  all  his  money  as  he  brought  into  this  town  by 
thieving  and  swindling,' — I  said,  '  You  don't  make  me  no  wiser,  Mr 
Baldwin :  it's  set  my  blood  a-creeping  to  look  at  him  ever  sin'  here 
he  came  into  Slaughter  Lane  a-wanting  to  buy  the  house  over  my 
head  :  folks  don't  look  the  colour  o'  the  dough-tub  and  stare  at  you 
as  if  they  wanted  to  see  into  your  backbone  for  nothingk.'  That 
was  what  I  said,  and  j\Ir  Baldwin  can  bear  me  witness." 

"And  in  the  rights  of  it  too,"  said  Mr  Crabbe.  "For  by  what  I 
can  make  out,  this  Baffles,  as  they  call  him,  was  a  lusty,  fresh- 
coloured  man  as  you'd  wish  to  see,  and  the  best  o'  company — 
though  dead  he  lies  in  Lowick  churchyard  sure  enougli ;  and  by 
what  I  can  understan',  there's  them  knows  more  than  they  should 
know  about  how  he  got  there." 

"I'll  believe  j^ou  !"  said  Mrs  Dollop,  with  a  touch  of  scorn  at  Mr 
Crabbe's  apparent  dimness.  "  When  a  man's  been  'ticed  to  a  lone 
house,  and  there's  them  can  pay  for  hosjoitals  and  nurses  for  half 
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the  country-side  choose  to  be  sitters-up  night  and  day,  and  nobody 
to  come  near  but  a  doctor  as  is  known  to  stick  at  nothingk,  and  as 
poor  as  he  can  hang  together,  and  after  that  so  flush  o'  money  as 
he  can  pay  off  Mr  Byles  the  butcher  as  his  bill  has  been  running 
on  for  the  best  o'  joints  since  last  ^Michaelmas  was  a  twelvemonth 
■ — I  don't  want  anybody  to  come  and  tell  me  as  there's  been  more 
going  on  nor  the  Prayer-book's  got  a  service  for— I  don't  want  to 
stand  winking  and  blinking  and  thinking." 

]Mrs  Dollop  looked  round  with  the  air  o-f  a  landlady  accustomed 
to  dominate  her  companj\  There  was  a  chorus  of  adhesion  from 
the  more  courageous  ;  but  ^Ir  Limp,  after  taking  a  draught,  jDlaced 
his  Hat  hands  together  and  pressed  them  hard  between  his  knees, 
looking  down  at  them  with  blear-eyed  contemplation,  as  if  the 
scorching  power  of  ]Mrs  Dolloii's  sj^eech  had  ciuite  dried  up  and 
nullified  his  wits  until  they  could  be  brought  round  again  by 
further  moisture. 

"Why  shouldn't  they  dig  the  man  x\p  and  have  the  Crowner?" 
said  the  dyer.  "  It's  been  done  many  and  many's  the  time.  If 
there's  been  foul  play  they  might  find  it  out." 

"Not  they,  Mr  Jonas!"  said  Mrs  Dollop,  emphatically.  "I 
know  what  doctors  are.  They're  a  deal  too  cunning  to  be  found 
out.  And  this  Doctor  Lydgate  that's  been  for  cutting  up  every- 
body before  the  Vjreath  was  well  out  o'  their  body — it's  plain 
enough  what  use  he  wanted  to  make  o'  looking  into  respectable 
people's  insides.  He  knows  drugs,  you  may  be  sure,  as  you  can 
neither  smell  nor  see,  neither  before  they're  swallowed  nor  after. 
Wliy,  I've  seen  drops  myself  ordered  by  Doctor  Gambit,  as  is  our 
club  doctor  and  a  good  charikter,  and  has  brought  more  live 
children  into  the  world  nor  ever  another  i'  Middlemarch — I  say 
I've  seen  drops  myself  as  made  no  difference  whether  they  was  in 
the  glass  or  out,  and  yet  have  griped  you  the  next  day.  So  I'll 
leave  your  own  sense  to  judge.  Don't  tell  me  !  All  I  say  is,  it's  a 
mercy  they  didn't  take  this  Doctor  Lydgate  on  to  our  club.  There's 
many  a  mother's  child  might  ha'  rued  it." 

The  heads  of  this  discussion  at  "Dollop's"  had  been  the  common 
theme  among  all  cla.sses  in  the  town,  had  been  carried  to  Lowick 
Parsonage  on  one  side  and  to  Tipton  Grange  on  the  other,  had 
come  fully  to  the  eai-s  of  the  Vincy  family,  and  had  been  discussed 
with  sad  reference  to  "poor  Harriet"  by  all  Mrs  Bulstrode's  friends, 
before  Lydgate  knew  distinctly  why  people  were  looking  strangely 
at  him,  and  before  Bulstrode  himself  suspected  the  betrayal  of  his 
secrets.  He  had  not  been  accustomed  to  very  cordial  relations 
with  his  neighbours,  and  hence  he  could  not  miss  the  signs  of 
cordiality  ;  moreover,  he  had  been  taking  journeys  on  business  of 
various  kinds,  having  now  made  up  his  mind  that  he  need  not 
quit  ]\Iiddlemarch,  and  feeling  able  consequently  to  determine  on 
matters  which  he  had  before  left  in  suspense. 

"We  wdll  make  a  journey  to  Cheltenham  in  the  course  of  a 
month  or  two,"  he  had  said  to  his  wife.  "There  are  great  spiritual 
advantages  to  be  had  in  that  town  along  with  the  air  and  the 
waters,  and  six  weeks  there  will  be  eminently  refreshing  to  us." 

He  really  believed  in  the  spiritual  advantages,  and  meant  that 
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his  life  henceforth  should  be  the  more  devoted  because  of  those 
later  sins  which  he  represented  to  himself  as  hypothetic,  praying 
hypothetically  for  their  pardon  : — "  if  I  have  herein  transgressed." 

As  to  the  Hospital,  he  avoided  saying  anything  further  to 
Lydgate,  fearing  to  manifest  a  too  sudden  change  of  plans  im- 
mediately on  the  death  of  Raffles.  In  his  secret  soul  he  believed 
that  Lydgate  suspected  his  orders  to  have  been  intentionally  dis- 
obeyed, and  suspecting  this  he  must  also  suspect  a  motive.  But 
nothing  had  been  betrayed  to  him  as  to  the  history  of  Raffles,  and 
Bulstrode  was  anxious  not  to  do  anything  which  would  give 
emphasis  to  his  undefined  suspicions.  As  to  any  certainty  that  a 
particular  method  of  treatment  would  either  save  or  kill,  Lydgate 
himself  was  constantly  arguing  against  such  dogmatism  ;  he  had 
no  right  to  speak,  and  he  had  every  motive  for  being  silent. 
Hence  Bulstrode  felt  himself  providentially  secure.  The  only 
incident  he  had  strongly  winced  under  had  been  an  occasional 
encounter  with  Caleb  Garth,  who,  however,  had  raised  his  hat 
with  mild  gravity. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  part  of  the  principal  townsmen  a  strong 
determination  was  growing  against  him. 

A  meeting  was  to  be  held  in  the  Town-Hall  on  a  sanitary  ques- 
tion which  had  risen  into  pressing  importance  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  cholera  case  in  the  town.  Since  the  Act  of  Parliament,  v/hich 
had  been  hurriedly  passed,  authorising  assessments  for  sanitary 
measures,  there  had  been  a  Board  for  the  superintendence  of  sucn 
measures  appointed  in  Middlemarch,  and  much  cleansing  and 
preparation  had  been  concurred  in  by  Whigs  and  Tories.  The 
question  now  was,  whether  a  piece  of  ground  outside  the  town 
should  be  secured  as  a  burial-ground  by  means  of  assessment  or  by 
private  subscription.  The  meeting  was  to  be  open,  and  almost 
everybody  of  importance  in  the  town  was  expected  to  be  there. 

]\Ir  Bulstrode  was  a  member  of  the  Board,  and  just  before 
twelve  o'clock  he  started  from  the  Bank  with  the  intention  of 
urging  the  plan  of  private  subscription.  Under  the  hesitation  of 
his  projects,  he  had  for  some  time  kept  himself  in  the  background, 
and  he  felt  that  he  should  this  morning  resume  his  old  position  as 
a  man  of  action  and  influence  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  town 
where  he  expected  to  end  his  days.  Among  the  various  persons 
going  in  the  same  dii'ectien,  he  saw  Lydgate ;  they  joined,  talked 
over  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  entered  it  together. 

It  seemed  that  everybody  of  mark  had  been  earlier  than  the}''. 
But  there  was  still  spaces  left  near  the  head  of  the  large  central 
table,  and  they  made  their  way  thither.  ]\Ir  Farebrother  sate 
opposite,  not  far  from  Mr  Hawley  ;  all  the  medical  men  were 
there ;  ]\Ir  Thesiger  was  in  the  chair,  and  Mr  Brooke  of  Tipton 
was  on  his  right  hand. 

Lydgate  noticed  a  jjeculiar  interchange  of  glances  when  he  and 
Bulstrode  took  their  seats. 

After  the  business  had  been  fully  opened  by  the  chairman,  who 
pointed  out  the  advantages  of  purchasing  by  subscrii^tion  a  piece 
of  ground  large  enough  to  be  ultimately  used  as  a  general  ceme- 
tery, Mr  Bulstrode,  whose  rather  high-pitched  but  subdued  and 
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fluent  voice  the  town  was  used  to  at  meetings  of  this  sort,  rose 
and  asked  leave  to  deliver  his  opinion.  Lydgate  could  see  again 
the  peculiar  interchange  of  glances  before  Mr  Hawley  started  up, 
and  said  in  his  firm  resonant  voice,  "  ^Ir  Chairman,  I  request  that 
before  any  one  delivers  his  opinion  on  this  point  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  on  a  question  of  public  feeling,  which  not  only 
by  myself,  but  by  many  gentlemen  present,  is  regarded  as  pre- 
liminary." 

Mr  Hawley's  mode  of  speech,  even  Avhen  public  decorum  re- 
pressed his  "  awful  language,"  was  formidable  in  its  curtness  and 
self-possession.  Mr  Thesiger  sanctioned  the  request,  Mr  Bul- 
strode  sat  down,  and  ^Ir  Hawley  continued. 

"In  what  I  have  to  say,  Mr  Chairman,  I  am  not  speaking 
simply  on  my  own  behalf  :  I  am  speaking  with  the  concurrence 
and  at  the  express  request  of  no  fewer  than  eight  of  my  fellow- 
townsmen,  who  are  immediately  around  us.  It  is  our  united 
sentiment  that  !Mr  Bulstrode  should  be  called  upon — and  I  do 
now  call  upon  him — to  resign  public  positions  which  he  holds 
not  simply  as  a  tax-payer,  but  as  a  gentleman  among  gentlemen. 
There  are  practices  and  there  are  acts  which,  owing  to  circum- 
stances, the  law  cannot  visit,  though  they  may  be  worse  than 
many  things  which  are  legally  punishable.  Honest  men  and 
gentlemen,  if  they  don't  want  the  company  of  people  who  per- 
petrate such  acts,  have  got  to  defend  themselves  as  they  best 
can,  and  that  is  what  I  and  the  friends  whom  I  may  call  my 
clients  in  this  affair  are  deterrpined  to  do.  I  don't  say  that  Mr 
Bulstrode  has  been  guilty  of  shameful  acts,  but  I  call  upon  him 
either  publicly  to  deny  and  confute  the  scandalous  statements 
made  against  him  by  a  man  now  dead,  and  who  died  in  his  house 
— the  statement  that  he  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  nefarious 
practices,  and  that  he  won  his  fortune  by  dishonest  procedures — 
or  else  to  withdraw  from  positions  which  could  only  have  been 
allowed  him  as  a  gentleman  among  gentlemen." 

All  eyes  in  the  room  were  turned  on  Mr  Bulstrode,  who,  since 
the  first  mention  of  his  name,  had  been  going  through  a  crisis  of 
feeling  almost  too  violent  for  his  delicate  frame  to  support.  I;yd- 
gate,  who  himself  was  undergoing  a  shock  as  from  the  terrible 
practical  interpretation  of  some  faint  augury,  felt,  nevertheless, 
that  his  own  movement  of  resentful  hatred  was  checked  by  that 
instinct  of  the  Healer  which  thinks  first  of  bringing  rescue  or 
relief  to  the  sufferer,  when  he  looked  at  the  shrunken  misery  of 
Bulstrode's  livid  face. 

The  quick  vision  that  his  life  was  after  all  a  failure,  that  he 
was  a  dishonoured  man,  and  must  quail  before  the  glance  of 
those  towards  whom  he  had  habitually  assumed  the  attitude  of 
a  reprover — that  God  had  disowned  him  before  men  and  left  him 
unscreened  to  the  triumphant  scorn  of  those  who  were  glad  to 
have  their  hatred  justified  —  the  sense  of  utter  futility  in  that 
equivocation  with  his  conscience  in  dealing  with  the  life  of  his 
accomplice,  an  equivocation  which  now  turned  venomously  upon 
him  with  the  full-grown  fang  of  a  discovered  lie  : — all  this  rushed 
through  him  like  the  agony  of  terror  which  fails  to  kill,  and 
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leaves  the  ears  still  open  to  the  returning  wave  of  execration. 
The  sudden  sense  of  exposure  after  the  re-established  sense  of 
safety  came — not  to  the  coarse  organisation  of  a  criminal  but— 
to  the  susceptible  nerve  of  a  man  whose  intensest  being  lay  in 
such  mastery  and  predominance  as  the  conditions  of  his  life  had 
shaped  for  him. 

iiut  in  that  intense  being  lay  the  strength  of  reaction.  Through 
all  his  bodily  intirmity  there  ran  a  tenacious  nerve  of  ambitious 
self-preserving  will,  which  had  continually  leaped  out  like  a  flame, 
scattering  all  doctrinal  fears,  and  which,  even  while  he  sat  an 
object  of  compassion  for  the  merciful,  was  beginning  to  stir  and 
glow  under  his  ashy  paleness.  Before  the  last  words  were  out  of 
Mr  Hawley's  mouth,  Bulstrode  felt  that  he  should  answer,  and 
that  his  answer  would  be  a  retort.  He  dared  not  get  up  and  say, 
"  I  am  not  guilty,  the  whole  story  is  false  " — even  if  he  had  dared 
this,  it  would  have  seemed  to  him,  under  his  present  keen  sense 
of  betrayal,  as  vain  as  to  pull,  for  covering  to  his  nakedness,  a 
frail  rag  which  would  rend  at  every  little  strain. 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  total  silence,  while  every  man  in 
the  room  was  looking  at  Bulstrode.  He  sat  perfectly  still,  leaning 
hard  against  the  back  of  his  chair  ;  he  could  not  venture  to  rise, 
and  when  he  began  to  speak  he  pressed  his  hands  upon  the  seat 
on  each  side  of  him.  But  his  voice  was  i^erfectly  audible,  though 
hoarser  than  usual,  and  his  words  were  distinctly  pronounced, 
though  he  paused  between  each  sentence  as  if  short  of  breath. 
He  said,  turning  first  toward  Mr  Thesiger,  and  then  looking  at 
Mr  Hawley — 

"  I  protest  before  you,  sir,  as  a  Christian  minister,  against  the 
sanction  of  proceedings  towards  me  which  are  dictated  by  virulent 
hatred.  Those  who  are  hostile  to  me  are  glad  to  believe  any  libel 
uttered  by  a  loose  tongue  against  me.  And  their  consciences  be- 
come strict  against  me.     Say  that  the  evil-speaking  of  which  I  am 

to  be  made  the  victim  accuses  me  of  malpractices "  here  Bul- 

strode's  voice  rose  and  took  on  a  more  biting  accent,  till  it  seemed 
a  low  cry — "  who  shall  be  my  accuser  ?  Not  men  whose  own  lives 
are  unchristian,  nay,  scandalous — not  men  who  themselves  use  low 
instruments  to  carry  out  their  ends — whose  profession  is  a  tissue 
of  chicanery — who  have  been  spending  their  income  on  their  own 
sensual  enjoyments,  while  I  have  been  devoting  mine  to  advance 
the  best  objects  with  regard  to  this  life  and  the  next." 

After  the  word  chicanery  there  was  a  growing  noise,  half  of 
murmurs  and  half  of  hisses,  while  four  jDersons  started  up  at  once 
—Mr  Hawley,  Mr  Toller,  ]Mr  Chichely,  and  Uv  Hackbutt ;  but  Mr 
Hawley's  outburst  was  instantaneous,  and  left  the  others  behind 
in  silence. 

"  If  you  mean  me,  sir,  I  call  you  and  every  one  else  to  the 
inspection  of  my  professional  life.  As  to  Christian  or  unchristian, 
I  repudiate  your  canting  palavering  Christianity;  and  as  to  the 
way  in  which  I  spend  my  income,  it  is  not  my  principle  to  main- 
tain thieves  and  cheat  otfsjjring  of  their  due  inheritance  in  order 
to  support  religion  and  set  myself  up  as  a  saintly  Kill-joy.  I 
afi'ect  no  niceness  of   conscience  —  I  have  not  found  any  nice 
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;andards  necessary  yet  to  measure  your  actions  by,  sir.  And  I 
^ain  call  upon  you  to  enter  into  satisfactory  explanations  con- 
irning  the  scandals  against  you,  or  else  to  withdraw  from  posts 
I  which  we  at  any  rate  decline  you  as  a  colleague.  I  say,  sir,  we 
3cline  to  co-operate  with  a  man  whose  character  is  not  cleared 
•om  infamous  lights  cast  upon  it,  not  only  by  reports  but  by 
;cent  actions." 

"Allow  me,  Mr  Hawley,"  said  the  chairman;  and  Mr  Hawley, 
ill  fuming,  bowed  half  impatiently,  and  sat  down  with  his  hands 
u'ust  deep  in  his  pockets. 

"  Mr  Bulstrode,  it  is  not  desirable,  I  think,  to  prolong  the  pres- 
it  discussion,"  said  Mr  Thesiger,  turning  to  the  pallid  trembling 
an;  "I  must  so  far  concur  with  what  has  fallen  from  j\Ir  Hawley 
I  expression  of  a  general  feeling,  as  to  think  it  due  to  your  Christ- 
n  profession  that  you  should  clear  yourself,  if  possible,  from 
iihappy  aspersions.  I  for  my  part  should  be  willing  to  give  you 
ill  opportunity  and  hearing.  But  I  must  say  that  your  present 
;titude  is  painfully  inconsistent  with  those  principles  which  you 
ive  sought  to  identify  yourself  with,  and  for  the  honour  of  which 
am  bound  to  care.  I  recommend  you  at  present,  as  your  clergy- 
an,  and  one  who  hopes  for  your  reinstatement  in  respect,  to  quit 
le  room,  and  avoid  further  hindrance  to  business." 
Bulsti'ode,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  took  his  hat  from  the 
50r  and  slowly  rose,  but  he  grasped  the  corner  of  the  chair  so 
•tteringly  that  Lydgate  felt  sure  there  was  not  strength  enough 
I  him  to  walk  away  without  support.  AVliat  could  he  do  ?  He 
)uld  not  see  a  man  sink  close  to  him  for  want  of  help.  He  rose 
id  gave  his  arm  to  Bulstrode,  and  in  that  way  led  him  out  of  the 
)om  ;  yet  this  act,  which  might  have  been  one  of  gentle  duty  and 
-ire  compassion,  was  at  this  moment  unspeakably  bitter  to  him. 
.  seemed  as  if  he  were  putting  his  sign-manual  to  that  association 
■  himself  with  Bulstrode,  of  which  he  now  saw  the  full  meaning 
;  it  must  have  presented  itself  to  other  minds.  He  now  felt  the 
)nviction  that  this  man  who  was  leaning  tremblingly  on  his  arm, 
id  given  him  the  thousand  pounds  as  a  bribe,  and  that  somehow 
le  treatment  of  Raffles  had  been  tampered  with  from  an  evil 
otive.  The  inferences  were  closely  linked  enough  ;  the  town 
lew  of  the  loan,  believed  it  to  be  a  bribe,  and  believed  that  he 
lok  it  as  a  bribe. 

Poor  Lydgate,  his  mind  struggling  under  the  terrible  clutch  of 
lis  revelation,  was  all  the  while  morally  forced  to  take  Mr  Bul- 
rode  to  the  Bank,  send  a  man  off  for  his  carriage,  and  wait  to 
;company  him  home. 

Meanwhile  the  business  of  the  meeting  was  despatched,  and 
inged  off  into  eager  discussion  among  various  groups  concerning 
lis  art'air  of  Bulstrode — and  Lydgate. 

Mr  Brooke,  w  ho  had  before  heard  only  imperfect  hints  of  it,  and 
as  very  uneasy  that  he  had  "gone  a  little  too  far"  in  counten- 
icing  Bulstrode,  now  got  himself  fully  informed,  and  felt  some 
mevolent  sadness  in  talking  to  Mr  Farebrother  about  the  ugly 
jht  in  which  Lydgate  had  come  to  be  regarded.  Mr  Farebrother 
as  going  to  walk  back  to  Lowick. 

2L 
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"Step  into  my  carriage,"  said  Mr  Brooke.  "I  am  going  round 
to  see  Mrs  Casaubon.  She  was  to  come  back  from  Yorkshire  last 
night.     She  will  like  to  see  me,  you  know." 

So  they  drove  along,  3Ir  Brooke  chatting  with  good-natured 
hope  that  there  had  not  really  been  anything  black  in  Lydgate's 
l^ehaviour — a  young  fellow  whom  he  had  seen  to  be  quite  above 
the  common  mark,  when  he  brought  a  letter  from  his  uncle  Sir 
Godwin.  Mr  Farebrother  said  little  :  he  was  deeply  mournful : 
with  a  keen  perception  of  human  weakness,  he  could  not  be  con- 
fident that  under  the  jDressure  of  humiliating  needs  Lydgate  had 
not  fallen  below  himself. 

When  the  carriage  drove  up  to  the  gate  of  the  manor,  Dorothea 
was  out  on  the  gravel,  and  came  to  greet  them. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mr  Brooke,  "  we  have  just  come  from  a 
meeting — a  sanitary  meeting,  you  know." 

"  Was  Mr  Lydgate  there  ? "  said  Dorothea,  who  looked  full  of 
health  and  animation,  and  stood  with  her  head  bare  under  the 
gleaming  April  lights.  "  I  want  to  see  him  and  have  a  great  con- 
sultation with  him  about  the  Hospital.  I  have  engaged  with  Mr 
Bulstrode  to  do  so." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  said  ilr  Brooke,  "  we  have  been  hearing  bad 
news — bad  news,  you  know." 

They  walked  through  the  garden  towards  the  churchyard  gate, 
Mr  Farebrother  wanting  to  go  on  to  the  parsonage  ;  and  Dorothea 
heard  the  whole  sad  story. 

She  listened  with  deep  interest,  and  begged  to  hear  twice  over 
the  facts  and  impressions  concerning  Lydgate.  After  a  short 
silence,  pausing  at  the  churchyard  gate,  and  addressing  Mr  Fare- 
brother,  she  said  energetically — 

"  You  don't  believe  that  Mr  Lydgate  is  guiltj^  of  anything  base? 
I  will  not  believe  it.     Let  us  find  out  the  truth  and  clear  him  ! " 


BOOK     VIIL 
SUNSET    AND     SUNRISE. 


CHAPTER    LXXII. 


Full  soiils  are  double  mirrors,  making  still 
An  endless  vista  of  fair  things  before, 
Repeating  things  behind. 


Dorothea's  impetuous  generosity,  which  would  have  leaped  at 
once  to  the  vindication  of  Lydgate  from  the  suspicion  of  having 
accepted  money  as  a  bribe,  underwent  a  melancholy  check  when 
she  came  to  consider  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  by  the  light 
of  ]\Ir  Farebrother's  experience. 

"  It  is  a  delicate  matter  to  touch,"  he  said.  "  How  can  we  begin 
to  inquire  into  it  ?  It  must  be  either  publicly  V)y  setting  the 
magistrate  and  coroner  to  work,  or  privately  by  questioning 
Lydgate.  As  to  the  tirst  proceeding  there  is  no  solid  ground 
to  go  upon,  else  Hawley  would  have  adopted  it  ;  and  as  to 
opening  the  subject  with  Lydgate,  I  confess  I  should  shrink  from 
it.  He  would  probably  take  it  as  a  deadly  insult.  I  have  more 
than  once  experienced  the  difficulty  of  speaking  to  him  on  per- 
sonal matters.  And — one  should  know  the  truth  about  his  conduct 
beforehand,  to  feel  very  confident  of  a  good  result." 

"  I  feel  convinced  that  his  conduct  has  not  been  guilty :  I  believe 
that  people  are  almost  always  better  than  their  neighbours  think 
they  are,"  said  Dorothea,  jgomeofher  intensest  experience  in  the 
last_two  years  had  set  her  mind  strongly  in  opposition  to  any 
unfavoui-aBTeTconsti-uction  of  others  ;  and  for  the  first  time  she 
felt  rather~rttsconLent;ed-"Vi4tli  Mr  Farrebrother.  She  disliked  this 
cautious  weighing  of  consequences,  instead  of  an  ardent  faith  in 
etlbrts  of  justice  and  mercy,  which  would  conquer  by  their  emo- 
tional force.  Two  days  afterwards,  he  was  dining  at  the  IManor 
with  her  uncle  and  the  Chettams,  and  when  the  dessert  was  stand- 
ing uneaten,  the  servants  were  out  of  the  room,  and  Mr  Brooke 
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was  nodding  in  a  nap,  she  returned  to  the  subject  with  renewed 
vivacity. 

"^Ir  Lydgate  would  understand  that  if  his  friends  hear  a  cakimny 
about  him  their  first  wish  must  be  to  justify  him.  What  do  we  live 
for,  if  it  is  not  to  make  life  less  difficult  to  each  other  ?  I  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  the  troubles  of  a  man  who  advised  me  in  my  trouble, 
and  attended  me  in  my  illness." 

Dorothea's  tone  and  manner  were  not  more  energetic  than  they 
had  been  when  she  was  at  the  head  of  her  uncle's  table  nearly 
three  years  before,  and  her  experience  since  had  given  her  more 
right  to  express  a  decided  opinion.  But  Sir  James  Chettam  was 
no  longer  the  diffident  and  acquiescent  suitor  :  he  was  the  anxious 
brother-in-law,  with  a  devout  admiration  for  his  sister,  but  with  a 
constant  alarm  lest  she  should  fall  under  some  new  illusion  almost 
as  bad  as  marrying  Casaubon.  He  smiled  much  less ;  when  he  said 
"Exactly"  it  was  more  often  an  introduction  to  a  dissentient  opinion 
than  in  those  submissive  bachelor  days;  and  Dorothea  found  to  her 
surprise  that  she  had  to  resolve  not  to  be  afraid  of  him — all  the 
more  because  he  was  really  her  best  friend.  He  disagreed  with 
her  now. 

"But,  Dorothea,"  he  said,  remonstrantly,  "you  can't  undertake 
to  manage  a  man's  life  for  him  in  that  way.  Lydgate  must  know 
— at  least  he  will  soon  come  to  know  how  he  stands.  If  he  can 
clear  himself,  he  will.     He  must  act  for  himself." 

"I  tliink  his  friends  must  wait  till  they  find  an  opportunity," 
added  ]\Ir  Farebrother.  "It  is  possible — I  have  often  felt  so  much 
weakness  in  mj'self  that  I  can  conceive  even  a  man  of  honourable 
disposition,  such  as  I  have  always  believed  Lydgate  to  be,  suc- 
cumbing to  such  a  temptation  as  that  of  accepting  money  which 
was  offered  more  or  less  indirectly  as  a  bribe  to  insure  his  silence 
about  scandalous  facts  long  gone  by.  I  say,  I  can  conceive  this,  if 
he  were  under  the  pressure  of  hard  circumstances — if  he  had  been 
harassed  as  I  feel  sure  Lydgate  has  been.  I  would  not  believe 
anything  worse  of  him  except  under  stringent  proof.  But  there  is 
the  terrible  Nemesis  following  on  some  errors,  that  it  is  always 
possible  for  those  who  like  it  to  interpret  them  into  a  crime :  there 
is  no  proof  in  favour  of  the  man  outside  his  own  consciousness  and 
assertion." 

"  Oh,  how  cruel  ! "  said  Dorothea,  clasping  her  hands.  "  And 
would  you  not  like  to  be  the  one  person  who  believed  in  that 
man's  innocence,  if  the  rest  of  the  world  belied  him  ?  Besides, 
there  is  a  man's  character  beforehand  to  speak  for  him." 

"  But,  my  dear  Mrs  Casaubon,"  said  Mr  Farebrother,  smiling 
gently  at  her  ardour,  "character  is  not  cut  in  marble — it  is  not 
something  solid  and  unalterable.  It  is  something  living  and 
changing,  and  may  become  diseased  as  our  bodies  do." 

"  Then  it  may  be  rescued  and  healed,"  said  Dorothea.  "  I  should 
not  be  afraid  of  asking  Mr  Lydgate  to  tell  me  the  truth,  that  I 
might  help  him.  Why  should  I  be  afraid  ?  Now  that  I  am  not  to 
have  the  land,  James,  I  might  do  as  Mr  Bulstrode  proposed,  and 
take  his  place  in  providing  for  the  hospital ;  and  I  have  to  consult 
Mr  Lydgate,  to  know  thoroughly  what  are  the  prospects  of  doing 
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good  by  keeping  up  the  present  plans.  There  is  the  best  oppor- 
tunity in  the  world  for  me  to  ask  for  his  confidence ;  and  he  would 
be  able  to  tell  me  things  which  might  make  all  the  circumstances 
clear.  Then  we  would  all  stand  by  him  and  bring  him  out  of  his 
trouble.  People  glorify  all  sorts  of  bravery  except  the  bravery 
they  might  show  on  behalf  of  their  nearest  neighbours."  Doro- 
thea's eyes  had  a  moist  brightness  in  them,  and  the  changed  tones 
of  her  voice  roused  her  uncle,  who  began  to  listen. 

"It  is  true  that  a  woman  may  venture  on  some  efforts  of 
sympathy  which  would  hardly  succeed  if  we  men  undertook 
them,"  said  ]\Ir  Farebrother,  almost  converted  by  Dorothea's 
ardour. 

"Surely,  a  woman  is  bound  to  be  cautious  and  listen  to  those 
who  know  the  world  better  than  she  does,"  said  Sir  James,  with 
his  little  frown.  "Whatever  you  do  in  the  end,  Dorothea,  you 
should  really  keep  back  at  present,  and  not  volunteer  any 
meddling  with  this  Bulstrode  business.  We  don't  know  yet 
what  may  turn  up.  You  must  agree  with  me?"  he  ended, 
looking  at  ]Mr  Farebrother. 

"  I  do  think  it  would  be  better  to  wait,"  said  the  latter. 

"Yes,  yes,  my  dear,"  said  ]\Ir  Brooke,  not  quite  knowing  at  what 
point  the  discussion  had  arrived,  but  coming  up  to  it  with  a  con- 
tribution which  was  generally  appropriate.  "  It  is  easy  to  go  too 
far,  you  know.  You  must  not  let  your  ideas  run  away  with  you. 
And  as  to  being  in  a  hurry  to  put  money  into  schemes — it  won't 
do,  you  know.  Garth  has  drawn  me  in  uncommonly  with  repairs, 
draining,  that  sort  of  thing  :  I'm  uncommonly  out  of  pocket  with 
one  thing  or  another.  I  must  pull  up.  As  for  you,  Chettam, 
you  are  spending  a  fortune  on  those  oak  fences  round  your 
demesne." 

Dorothea,  submitting  uneasily  to  this  discouragement,  went 
with  Celia  into  the  library,  which  was  her  usual  drawing-room. 

"Now,  Dodo,  do  listen  to  what  James  says,'  said  Celia,  "else 
you  will  be  getting  into  a  scrape.  You  always  did,  and  you 
always  will,  when  you  set  about  doing  as  you  please.  And  I 
think  it  is  a  mercy  now  after  all  that  you  have  got  James  to  think 
for  you.  He  lets  you  have  your  i^lans,  only  he  hinders  you  from 
being  taken  in.  And  that  is  the  good  of  having  a  brother  instead 
of  a  husband.     A  husband  would  not  let  you  have  your  plans." 

"  As  if  I  wanted  a  husband  ! "  said  Dorothea.  "  I  only  want  not 
to  have  my  feelings  checked  at  every  turn."  Mrs  Casaubon  was 
still  undisciplined  enough  to  burst  into  angry  tears. 

"Now,  really.  Dodo,"  said  Celia,  with  rather  a  deeper  guttural 
than  usual,  "you  are  contradictory:  first  one  thing  and  then 
another.  You  used  to  submit  to  Mr  Casaubon  quite  shamefully : 
I  think  j'ou  would  have  given  up  ever  coming  to  see  me  if  he  had 
asked  you." 

"Of  course  I  submitted  to  him,  because  it  was  my  duty  ;  it  was 
my  feeling  for  him,"  said  Dorothea,  looking  through  the  prism  of 
her  tears. 

"  Then  why  can't  you  think  it  your  duty  to  submit  a  little  to 
what  James  wishes  ?    said  Celia,  with  a  sense  of  stringency  in  her 
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argument.  "Because  he  only  wishes  what  is  for  your  own  good. 
And,  of  course,  men  know  best  about  everything,  except  what 
women  know  better." 

Dorothea  laughed  and  forgot  her  tears. 

"Well,  I  mean  about  babies  and  those  things,"  explained  Celia. 
"I  should  not  give  up  to  .Tames  when  I  knew  he  was  wrong,  as 
you  used  to  do  to  Mr  Casaubon." 


CHAPTER   LXXIIL 

Pity  the  laden  one ;  this  wandering  woe 
»  May  visit  you  and  me. 

When  Lydgate  had  allayed  j\Irs  Bulstrode's  anxiety  by  telling  her 
that  her  husband  had  been  seized  with  faintness  at  the  meeting, 
but  that  he  trusted  soon  to  see  him  better  and  would  call  again 
the  next  day,  unless  she  sent  for  him  earlier,  he  went  directly 
home,  got  on  his  horse,  and  I'ode  three  miles  out  of  the  town  for 
the  sake  of  being  out  of  reach. 

He  felt  himself  becoming  violent  and  unreasonable  as  if  raging 
under  the  pain  of  stings  :  he  was  ready  to  curse  the  day  on  which 
he  had  come  to  Middlemarch.  Everything  that  had  happened  to 
him  there  seemed  a  mere  preparation  for  this  hateful  fatality, 
which  had  come  as  a  blight  on  his  honouraljle  ambition,  and  must 
make  even  people  who  had  only  vulgar  standards  regard  his  repu- 
tation as  irrevocably  damaged.  In  such  moments  a  man  can 
hardly  escape  being  unloving.  Lydgate  thought  of  himself  as  the 
sufferer,  and  of  others  as  the  agents  who  had  injured  his  lot.  He 
had  meant  everything  to  turn  out  differently;  and  others  had 
thrust  themselves  into  his  life  and  thwarted  his  purjDOses.  His 
marriage  seemed  an  unmitigated  calamity  ;  and  he  was  afraid  of 
going  to  Rosamond  before  he  had  vented  himself  in  this  solitary 
rage,  lest  the  mere  sight  of  her  should  exasperate  him  and  make 
him  behave  unwarrantably.  There  are  episodes  in  most  men's 
lives  in  which  their  highest  qualities  can  only  cast  a  deterring 
shadow  over  the  objects  that  till  their  inward  vision  :  Lydgate's 
tender-heartedness  was  present  just  then  only  as  a  dread  lest  he 
should  offend  against  it,  not  as  an  emotion  that  swayed  him  to 
tenderness.  For  he  was  very  miserable.  Onl}"  those  who  know 
the  supremacy  of  the  intellectual  life — the  life  which  has  a  seed  of 
ennobling  thought  and  purpose  within  it — can  understand  the 
grief  of  one  who  falls  from  that  serene  activity  into  the  absorbing 
soul-wasting  struggle  with  worldly  annoyances. 

How  was  he  to  live  on  without  vindicating  himself  among 
people  who  suspected  him  of  baseness  ?  How  could  he  go  silently 
away  from  Middlemarch  as  if  he  were   retreating  befoi-e  a  just 
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condemnation  ?  And  yet  how  was  he  to  set  about  vindicating 
himself  ? 

For  that  scene  at  the  meeting,  which  he  had  just  witnessed, 
although  it  had  told  him  no  particulars,  had  been  enough  to  make 
his  own  situation  thoroughly  clear  to  him.  Bulstrode  had  been  in 
dread  of  scandalous  disclosures  on  the  part  of  Raffles.  Lydgate 
could  now  construct  all  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  "  He  was 
afraid  of  some  betrayal  in  my  hearing  :  all  he  wanted  was  to  bind 
me  to  him  by  a  strong  obligation  :  that  was  why  he  passed  on  a 
sudden  from  hardness  to  liberality.  And  he  may  have  tampered 
with  the  patient — he  may  have  disobeyed  my  orders.  I  fear  he 
did.  But  whether  he  did  or  not,  the  world  believes  that  he  some- 
how or  other  poisoned  the  man  and  that  I  winked  at  the  crime,  if 
I  didn't  help  in  it.  And  yet — and  yet  he  may  not  be  guilty  of  the 
last  offence  ;  and  it  is  just  possible  that  the  change  towards  me 
may  have  been  a  genuine  relenting — the  effect  of  second  thoughts 
such  as  he  alleged.  What  we  call  the  'just  possible'  is  sometimes 
true  and  the  thing  we  find  it  easier  to  believe  is  grossly  false.  In 
his  last  dealings  with  this  man  Bulstrode  may  have  S;ept  his 
hands  pure,  in  spite  of  my  suspicion  to  the  contrary." 

There  was  a  benumbing  cruelty  in  his  position.  Even  if  he 
renounced  every  other  consideration  than  that  of  justifying  him- 
self— if  he  met  shrugs,  cold  glances,  and  avoidance  as  an  accusation, 
and  made  a  public  statement  of  all  the  facts  as  he  knew  them,  who 
would  be  convinced  ?  It  would  be  playing  the  part  of  a  fool  to 
offer  his  own  testimony  on  behalf  of  himself,  and  say,  "  I  did  not 
take  the  money  as  a  bribe."  The  circumstances  would  always  be 
stronger  than  his  assertion.  And  besides,  to  come  forward  and 
tell  everything  about  himself  must  include  declarations  about 
Bulstrode  which  would  darken  the  suspicions  of  others  fi  gainst 
him.  He  must  tell  that  he  had  not  known  of  Raffles's  existence 
when  he  first  mentioned  his  pressing  need  of  money  to  Bulstrode, 
and  that  he  took  the  money  innocently  as  a  result  of  that 
communication,  not  knowing  that  a  new  motive  for  the  loan 
might  have  arisen  on  his  being  called  in  to  this  man.  And  after 
all,  the  suspicion  of  Bulstrode's  motives  might  be  unjust. 

But  then  came  the  question  whether  he  should  have  acted  in 
precisely  the  same  way  if  he  had  not  taken  the  money  ?  Certainly, 
if  Raffles  had  continued  alive  and  susceptible  of  further  treatment 
when  he  arrived,  and  he  had  then  imagined  any  disobedience 
to  his  orders  on  the  part  of  Bulstrode,  he  would  have  made  a 
strict  inquiry,  and  if  his  conjecture  had  been  verified  he  would 
have  thrown  up  the  case,  in  spite  of  his  recent  heavy  obligation. 
But  if  he  had  not  received  any  money  —  if  Bulstrode  had  never 
revoked  his  cold  recommendation  of  bankruptcy  —  would  he, 
Lydgate,  have  abstained  from  all  inquiry  even  on  finding  the  man 
dead? — would  the  shrinking  from  an  insult  to  Bulstrode — would 
the  dubiousness  of  all  medical  treatment  and  the  argument  that 
his  own  treatment  would  pass  for  the  wrong  with  most  members 
of  his  profession — have  had  just  the  same  force  or  significance 
with  him  ? 

That  was  the  uneasy  corner  of  Lydgate's  consciousness  while  he 
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was  reviewing  the  facts  and  resisting  all  reproach.  If  he  had  been 
independent,  this  matter  of  a  patient's  treatment  and  the  distinct 
rule  that  he  must  do  or  see  done  that  which  he  believed  best  for 
the  life  committed  to  him,  would  have  been  the  point  on  which  he 
would  have  been  the  sturdiest.  As  it  was,  he  had  rested  in  the 
consideration  that  disobedience  to  his  orders,  however  it  might 
have  arisen,  could  not  be  considered  a  crime,  that  in  the  dominant 
opinion  obedience  to  his  orders  was  just  as  likely  to  be  fatal,  and 
that  the  affair  was  simply  one  of  etiquette.  Whereas,  again  and 
again,  in  his  time  of  freedom,  he  had  denounced  the  perversion  of 
pathological  doubt  into  moral  doubt  and  had  said — "  the  purest 
experiment  in  treatment  may  still  be  conscientious  :  my  business 
is  to  take  care  of  life,  and  to  do  the  best  I  can  think  of  for  it. 
Science  is  properly  more  scrupulous  than  dogma.  Dogma  gives  a 
charter  to  mistake,  but  the  very  breath  of  science  is  a  contest  with 
mistake,  and  must  keep  the  conscience  alive."  Alas  !  the  scientific 
conscience  had  got  into  the  debasing  company  of  money  obligation 
and  selfish  respects. 

"  Is  there  a  medical  man  of  them  all  in  Middlemarch  who  would 
question  himself  as  I  do?"  said  poor  Lydgate,  with  a  renewed 
outburst  of  rebellion  against  the  oppression  of  his  lot.  "And  yet 
they  will  all  feel  warranted  in  making  a  wide  space  between  me 
and  them,  as  if  I  were  a  leper  !  ]\Iy  practice  and  my  reputation 
are  utterly  damned — I  can  see  that.  Even  if  I  could  be  cleared  by 
valid  evidence,  it  would  make  little  difference  to  the  blessed  world 
here.  I  have  been  set  down  as  tainted  and  should  be  cheapened 
to  them  all  the  same." 

Already  there  had  been  abundant  signs  which  had  hitherto 
puzzled  him,  that  just  when  he  had  been  paying  off"  his  debts  and 
getting  cheerfully  on  his  feet,  the  townsmen  were  avoiding  him  or 
looking  strangely  at  him,  and  in  two  instances  it  came  to  his 
knowledge  that  patients  of  his  had  called  in  another  practitioner. 
The  reasons  were  too  plain  now.  The  general  black-balling  had 
begun. 

No  wonder  that  in  Lydgate's  energetic  nature  the  sense  of  a 
hopeless  misconstruction  easily  turned  into  a  dogged  resistance. 
The  scowl  which  occasionally  showed  itself  on  his  square  brow  was 
not  a  meaningless  accident.  Already  when  he  was  re-entering  the 
town  after  that  ride  taken  in  the  first  hours  of  stinging  pain,  he 
was  setting  his  mind  on  remaining  in  Middlemarch  in  spite  of  the 
worst  that  could  be  done  against  him.  He  would  not  retreat  before 
calumny,  as  if  he  submitted  to  it.  He  would  face  it  to  the  utmost, 
and  no  act  of  his  should  show  that  he  was  afraid.  It  belonged  to 
the  generosity  as  well  as  defiant  force  of  his  nature  that  he  resolved 
not  to  shrink  from  showing  to  the  full  his  sense  of  obligation 
to  Bulstrode.  It  was  true  that  the  association  with  this  man  had 
been  fatal  to  him — true  that  if  he  had  had  the  thousand  pounds 
still  in  his  hands  with  all  his  debts  unpaid  he  would  have  returned 
the  money  to  Bulstrode,  and  taken  beggary  rather  than  the  rescue 
which  had  been  sullied  with  the  suspicion  of  a  bribe  (for,  remember, 
he  was  one  of  the  proudest  among  the  sons  of  men) — nevertheless, 
he  would  not  turn  away  from  this  crushed  fellow-mortal  whose  aid 
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he  had  used,  and  make  a  pitiful  effort  to  get  acquittal  for  himself 
by  howling  against  another.     "I  shall  do  as  I  think  right,  and 

explain  to  nobody.     They  will  try  to  starve  me  out,  but "  he 

was  going  on  with  an  obstinate  resolve,  but  he  was  getting  near 
home,  and  the  thouglit  of  Rosamond  urged  itself  again  into  that 
chief  place  from  which  it  had  been  thrust  by  the  agonised  struggles 
of  wounded  honour  and  pride. 

How  would  Rosamond  take  it  all  ?  Here  was  another  weight  of 
chain  to  drag,  and  poor  Lydgate  was  in  a  bad  mood  for  bearing 
her  dumb  mastery.  He  had  no  impulse  to  tell  her  the  troulile 
which  must  soon  be  common  to  them  both.  He  preferred  waiting 
for  the  incidental  disclosure  which  events  must  soon  bring  about. 


CHAPTER    LXXIV. 

"Mercifully  grant  that  we  may  grow  aged  together." 

—Book  of  Tobit  :  Marriage  Prayer. 

In  Middlemarch  a  wife  could  not  long  remain  ignorant  that  the 
town  held  a  bad  opinion  of  her  husband.  No  feminine  intimate 
might  carry  her  friendship  so  far  as  to  make  a  plain  statement  to 
the  wife  of  the  unpleasant  fact  known  or  believed  about  her 
husband  ;  but  when  a  woman  with  her  thoughts  much  at  leisure 
got  them  suddenly  employed  on  something  grievously  disadvan- 
tageous to  her  neighbours,  various  moral  impulses  were  called  into 
play  which  tended  to  stimulate  utterance.  Candour  was  one.  To  be 
candid,  in  ^liddlemarch  phraseology,  meant,  to  use  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  letting  your  friends  know  that  you  did  not  take  a  cheer- 
ful view  of  their  capacity,  their  conduct,  or  their  position  ;  and  a 
robust  candour  never  waited  to  be  asked  for  its  opinion.  Then, 
again,  there  was  the  love  of  truth — a  wide  phrase,  but  meaning  in 
this  relation,  a  lively  objection  to  seeing  a  wife  look  happier  than 
her  husband's  character  warranted,  or  manifest  too  much  satis- 
faction in  her  lot :  the  poor  thing  should  have  some  hint  given 
her  that  if  she  knew  the  truth  she  would  have  less  complacency  in 
her  bonnet,  and  in  light  dishes  for  a  supper-party.  Stronger  than 
all,  there  was  the  regard  for  a  friend's  moral  improvement,  some- 
times called  her  soul,  which  was  likely  to  be  benefited  by  remarks 
tending  to  gloom,  uttered  with  the  accompaniment  of  pensive 
staring  at  the  furniture  and  a  manner  implying  that  the  speaker 
would  not  tell  what  was  on  her  mind,  from  regard  to  the  feelings 
of  her  hearer.  On  the  whole,  one  might  say  that  an  ardent 
charity  was  at  work  setting  the  virtuous  mind  to  make  a  neigh- 
bour unhappy  for  her  good. 

There  were  hardly  any  wives  in  Middlemarch  whose  matrimonial 
misfortunes  would  in  different  ways  be  likely  to  call  forth  more  of 
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this  moral  activity  than  Rosamond  and  her  aunt  Bulstrode.  Mrs 
Bulstrode  was  not  an  object  of  dislike,  and  had  never  consciously 
injured  any  human  being.  Men  had  always  thought  her  a  hand- 
some comfortable  woman,  and  had  reckoned  it  among  the  signs  of 
Bulstrode's  hypocrisy  that  he  had  chosen  a  red-blooded  Vincy, 
instead  of  a  ghastly  and  melancholy  person  suited  to  his  low 
esteem  for  earthly  pleasure.  When  the  scandal  about  her  husband 
was  disclosed  they  remarked  of  her — "Ah,  poor  woman  !  She's  as 
honest  as  the  day — she  never  suspected  anything  wrong  in  him, 
you  may  depend  on  it."  Women,  who  were  intimate  with  her, 
talked  together  much  of  "  poor  Harriet,"  imagined  what  her  feel- 
ings must  be  when  she  came  to  know  everything,  and  conjectured 
liow  much  she  had  already  come  to  know.  There  was  no  spiteful 
disposition  towards  her  ;  rather,  there  was  a  busy  benevolence 
anxious  to  ascertain  what  it  would  be  well  for  her  to  feel  and  do 
under  the  circumstances,  which  of  course  kept  the  imagination 
occupied  with  her  character  and  history  from  the  times  when  she 
was  Harriet  Vincy  till  now.  With  the  review  of  Mrs  Bulstrode 
and  her  position  it  was  inevitable  to  associate  Rosamond,  whose 
prospects  wei-e  under  the  same  blight  with  her  aunt's.  Rosamond 
was  more  severely  criticised  and  less  pitied,  though  she  too,  as  one 
of  the  good  old  Vincy  family  who  had  always  been  known  in 
^liddlemarch,  was  regarded  as  a  victim  to  marriage  with  an  inter- 
loper. The  Vincys  had  their  weaknesses,  but  then  they  lay  on 
the  surface:  there  was  never  anything  bad  to  be  "found  out" 
concerning  them.  ]\Irs  Bulstrode  was  vindicated  from  any  re- 
semblance to  her  husband.     Harriet's  faults  were  her  own. 

"  She  has  always  been  showy,"  said  Mrs  Hackbutt,  making  tea 
for  a  small  party,  "though  she  has  got  into  the  way  of  putting 
her  religion  forward,  to  conform  to  her  husband  ;  she  has  tried  to 
hold  her  head  ujo  above  ^liddlemarch  by  making  it  known  that  she 
invites  clergymen  and  heaven -knows -who  from  Riverston  and 
those  places." 

"  We  can  hardly  blame  her  for  that,"  said  Mrs  Sprague ;  "  be- 
cause few  of  the  best  people  in  the  town  cared  to  associate  with 
Bulstrode,  and  she  must  have  somebody  to  sit  down  at  her  table." 

"Mr  Thesiger  has  always  countenanced  him,"  said  ^Slrs  Hack- 
butt.     "I  think  he  must  be  sorry  now." 

"  But  he  was  never  fond  of  him  in  his  heart^that  every  one 
knows,"  said  Mrs  Tom  Toller.  "  Mr  Thesiger  never  goes  into 
extremes.  He  keeps  to  the  truth  in  what  is  evangelical.  It  is 
only  clergymen  like  ^Ir  Tyke,  who  want  to  use  Dissenting  hymn- 
books  and  that  low  kind  of  religion,  who  ever  found  Bulstrode  to 
their  taste." 

"I  understand,  Mr  Tyke  is  in  great  distress  about  him,"  said  Mi's 
Hackbutt.  "And  well  he  maybe:  they  say  the  Bulstrodes  have 
half  kept  the  Tyke  family." 

"And  of  course  it  is  a  discredit  to  his  doctrines,"  said '  Mrs 
Sprague,  who  was  elderly,  and  old-fashioned  in  her  opinions. 
"People  will  not  make  a  boast  of  being  methodistical  in  ^liddle- 
march  for  a  good  while  to  come." 

"I  think  we  must  not  set  down  people's  bad  actions  to  their 
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[•eligion,"  said  falcon-faced  Mrs  Plymdale,  who  had  been  listening 
bitlierto. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  we  are  forgetting,"  said  Mrs  Sprague.  "  We  ought 
[lot  to  be  talking  of  this  before  you." 

"  I  am  sure  I  have  no  reason  to  be  partial,"  said  Mrs  Plymdale, 
colouring.  "  It's  true  Mr  Plymdale  has  always  been  on  good  terms 
ft'ith  Mr  Bulstrode,  and  Harriet  Vincy  was  my  friend  long  before 
she  married  him.  But  I  have  always  kept  my  own  opinions  and 
:old  her  where  she  was  wrong,  poor  thing.  Still,  in  point  of 
religion,  I  must  say,  Mr  Bulstrode  might  have  done  what  he  has, 
md  worse,  and  yet  have  been  a  man  of  no  religion.  I  don't  say 
ihat  there  has  not  been  a  little  too  much  of  that — I  like  moderation 
[uyself.  But  truth  is  truth.  The  men  tried  at  the  assizes  are  not 
ill  over-religious,  I  sui)250se." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs  Hackbutt,  wheeling  adroitly,  "  all  I  can  say  is, 
ihat  I  think  she  ought  to  sej^arate  from  him." 

"  I  can't  saj^  that,"  said  Mrs  Sprague.  "  She  took  him  for  better 
5r  worse,  you  know." 

"  But  '  worse '  can  never  mean  finding  out  that  your  husband  is 
5t  for  Ne%vgate,"  said  ^Mrs  Hackbutt.  "  Fancy  living  with  such  a 
man  !     I  should  expect  to  be  poisoned." 

"  Yes,  I  think  myself  it  is  an  encouragement  to  ci"ime  if  such  men 
ire  to  be  taken  care  of  and  waited  on  by  good  wives,"  said  Mrs  Tom 
roller. 

"  And  a  good  wife  poor  Harriet  has  been,"  said  Mrs  Plymdale. 
''She  thinks  har  husband  the  first  of  men.  It's  true  he  has  never 
denied  her  anything." 

"  Well,  we  shall  see  what  she  will  do,"  said  Mrs  Hackbutt.  "  I 
supjMise  she  knows  nothing  yet,  poor  creature.  I  do  hope  and 
trust  I  shall  not  see  her,  for  I  should  be  frightened  to  death  lest  I 
should  say  anything  about  her  husband.  I)o  you  think  any  hint 
tias  reached  her  I " 

"  I  should  hardly  think  so,"  said  Mrs  Tom  Toller.  "  We  hear  that 
he  is  ill,  and  has  never  stirred  out  of  the  house  since  the  meeting  on 
Thursday ;  but  she  was  with  her  girls  at  church  yesterday,  and  they 
bad  new  Tuscan  bonnets.  Her  own  had  a  feather  in  it.  I  have 
never  seen  that  her  religion  made  any  difterence  in  her  dress." 

"She  wears  very  neat  patterns  always,"  said  Mrs  Plymdale,  a 
little  stung.  "And  that  feather  I  know  she  got  dyed  a  pale 
lavender  on  purpose  to  be  consistent.  I  must  say  it  of  Harriet 
that  she  wishes  to  do  right." 

"  As  to  her  knowing  what  has  hajDpened,  it  can't  be  kept  from 
her  long,"  said  Mrs  Hackbutt.  "The  Vincys  know,  for  Mr  Vincy 
was  at  the  meeting.  It  will  be  a  great  blow  to  him.  There  is  his 
daughter  as  well  as  his  sister." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Mrs  Sprague.  "Nobody  supposes  that  Mr 
Lydgate  can  go  on  holding  up  his  head  in  ]\Iiddlemarch,  things  look 
BO  l)lack  about  the  thousand  pounds  he  took  just  at  that  man's  death. 
It  really  makes  one  shudder." 

"  Pride  must  have  a  fall,"  said  Mrs  Hackbutt. 

"  I  am  not  so  sorry  for  Rosamond  Vincy  that  was  as  I  am  for 
her  aunt,"  said  Mrs  Plymdale.     "  She  needed  a  lesson." 
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"  I  suppose  the  Bulstrodes  will  go  and  live  abroad  somewhere," 
said  Mrs  iSprague.  "That  is  what  is  generally  done  when  there  is 
anything  disgraceful  in  a  family." 

"And  a  most  deadly  blow  it  will  be  to  Harriet,"  said  Mrs  Plym- 
dale.  "  If  ever  a  woman  was  crushed,  she  will  be.  I  pity  her  from 
my  heart.  And  with  all  her  faults,  few  women  are  better.  From 
a  girl  she  had  the  neatest  ways,  and  was  always  good  -  hearted, 
and  as  open  as  the  day.  You  might  look  into  her  drawers  when 
you  would — always  the  same.  And  so  she  has  brought  up  Kate 
and  Ellen.  You  may  think  how  hard  it  will  be  for  her  to  go 
among  foreigners." 

"The  doctor  says  that  is  what  he  should  recommend  the  Lyd- 
gates  to  do,'  said  Mrs  Sprague.  "  He  says  Lydgate  ought  to  have 
kept  among  the  French." 

"  That  would  suit  her  well  enough,  I  daresay,"  said  Mrs  Plym- 
dale  ;  "there  is  that  kind  of  lightness  about  her.  But  she  got  that 
from  her  mother ;  she  never  got  it  from  her  aunt  Bulstrode,  who 
always  gave  her  good  advice,  and  to  my  knowledge  would  rather 
have  had  her  marry  elsewhere." 

Mrs  Plymdale  was  in  a  situation  which  caused  her  some  com- 
plication of  feeling.  There  had  been  not  only  her  intimacy  with 
Mrs  Bulstrode,  but  also  a  profitable  business  relation  of  the  great 
Plymdale  dyeing  house  with  Mr  Bulstrode,  which  on  the  one  hand 
would  have  inclined  her  to  desire  that  the  mildest  view  of  his 
character  should  be  the  true  one,  but  on  the  other,  made  her  the 
more  afraid  of  seeming  to  palliate  his  culpability.  Again,  the  late 
alliance  of  her  family  with  the  Tollers  had  brought  her  in  con- 
nection with  the  best  circle,  which  gratified  her  in  every  direction 
except  in  the  inclination  to  those  serious  views  which  she  believed 
to  be  the  best  in  another  sense.  The  sharp  little  woman's  con- 
science was  somewhat  troubled  in  the  adjustment  of  these 
opposing  "bests,"  and  of  her  griefs  and  satisfactions  under  late 
events,  which  were  likely  to  humble  those  who  needed  hvnnbling, 
but  also  to  fall  heavily  on  her  old  friend  whose  faults  she  would 
have  preferred  seeing  on  a  background  of  prosperity. 

Poor  Mrs  Bulstrode,  meanwhile,  had  been  no  further  shaken  by 
the  oncoming  tread  of  calamity  than  in  the  busier  stirring  of  that 
secret  uneasiness  which  had  always  been  present  in  her  since 
the  last  visit  of  Raffles  to  The  Shrubs.  That  the  hateful  man  had 
come  ill  to  Stone  Court,  and  that  her  husband  had  chosen  to 
remain  there  and  watch  over  him,  she  allowed  to  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  Raffles  had  been  employed  and  aided  in  earlier 
days,  and  that  this  made  a  tie  of  benevolence  towards  him  in  his 
degraded  helplessness  ;  and  she  had  been  since  then  innocently 
cheered  by  her  husband's  more  hopeful  speech  about  his  own 
health  and  ability  to  continue  his  attention  to  business.  The  calm 
was  disturbed  when  Lydgate  had  brought  him  home  ill  from  the 
meeting,  and  in  spite  of  comforting  assurances  during  the  next  few 
days,  she  cried  in  private  from  the  conviction  that  her  husband 
was  not  suffering  from  bodily  illness  merely,  but  from  something 
that  afflicted  his  mind.  He  would  not  allow  her  to  read  to  him, 
and  scarcely  to  sit  with  him,  alleging  nervous  susceptibility  to 
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ounds  and  movements  ;  yet  she  suspected  that  in  shutting  him- 
elf  up  in  his  private  room  lie  wanted  to  be  busy  with  his  papers, 
loniething,  she  felt  sure,  had  happened.  Perhaps  it  was  some 
reat  loss  of  money  ;  and  she  was  kept  in  the  dark.  Not  daring 
0  question  her  husband,  she  said  to  Lydgate,  on  the  fifth  day  after 
he  meeting,  when  she  had  not  left  home  except  to  go  to  church — 

"  Mr  Lydgate,  pray  be  open  with  me  :  I  like  to  know  the  truth, 
las  anything  happened  to  ^Ir  Bulstrode  ?" 

"  .Some  little  nervous  shock,"  said  Lydgate,  evasively.  He  felt 
hat  it  was  not  for  him  to  make  the  painful  revelation. 

"  But  what  brought  it  on  ?"  said  Mrs  Bulstrode,  looking  directly 
t  him  with  her  large  dark  eyes. 

"  There  is  often  something  poisonous  in  the  air  of  public  rooms," 
aid  Lydgate.  "  Strong  men  can  stand  it,  but  it  tells  on  people  in 
iroiJortion  to  the  delicacy  of  their  systems.  It  is  often  impossible 
0  account  for  the  precise  moment  of  an  attack— or  rather,  to  say 
/hy  the  strength  gives  way  at  a  jDarticular  moment." 

Mrs  Bulstrode  was  not  satisfied  with  this  answer.  There  re- 
gained in  her  the  belief  that  some  calamity  had  befallen  her 
lusband,  of  which  she  was  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  ;  and  it  was  in 
ler  nature  strongly  to  object  to  such  concealment.  She  begged 
save  for  her  daughters  to  sit  with  their  father,  and  drove  into  the 
own  to  pay  some  visits,  conjecturing  that  if  anything  were  known 
0  have  gone  wrong  in  }ilv  Bulstrode's  affairs,  she  should  see  or  hear 
ome  sign  of  it. 

She  called  on  !Mrs  Thesiger,  who  was  not  at  home,  and  then 
!rove  to  ]\L-s  Hackbutt's  on  the  other  side  of  the  churchyard.  Mrs 
lackbutt  saw  her  coming  from  an  up-stairs  window,  and  remem- 
lering  her  former  alarm  lest  she  should  meet  Mrs  Bulstrode,  felt 
.Imost  bound  in  consistency  to  send  word  that  she  was  not  at 
lome  ;  but  against  that,  there  was  a  sudden  strong  desire  within 
ler  for  the  excitement  of  an  interview  in  which  she  was  quite 
letermined  not  to  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  what  was  in 
ler  mind. 

Hence  Mrs  Bulstrode  was  shown  into  the  dz-awing-room,  and  Mi-s 
lackbutt  went  to  her,  with  more  tightness  of  lij:)  and  rubbing  of 
ler  hands  than  was  usually  observable  in  her,  these  being  pre- 
autions  adopted  against  freedom  of  speech.  She  was  resolved  not 
o  ask  how  Mr  Bulstrode  was. 

"  I  have  not  been  anywhere  except  to  church  for  nearly  a  week," 
aid  Mrs  Bulstrode,  after  a  few  introductory  remarks.  "  But  Mr 
iulstrode  was  taken  so  ill  at  the  meeting  on  Thursday  that  I  have 
lot  liked  to  leave  the  house." 

]\Irs  Hackbutt  rubbed  the  back  of  one  hand  with  the  palm  of  the 
ither  held  against  her  chest,  and  let  her  eyes  ramble  over  the 
)attern  on  the  rug. 

"  Was  Mr  Hackbutt  at  the  meeting  ? "  persevered  !Mrs  Bulstrode. 

"  Yes,  he  was,"  said  j\Irs  Hackbutt,  with  the  same  attitude. 
■  The  land  is  to  be  bought  by  subscription,  I  believe." 

"  Let  us  hope  that  there  will  be  no  more  cases  of  cholera  to  be 
mried  in  it,"  said  Mrs  Bulstrode.  "  It  is  an  awful  visitation.  But 
.  always  think  ]\Iiddlemarch  a  very  healthy  spot.     I  suppose  it  is 
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being  used  to  it  from  a  child  ;  but  I  never  saw  the  town  I  should 
like  to  live  at  better,  and  especially  our  end." 

"  I  am  sure  I  should  be  glad  that  you  always  should  live  at 
Middleraarch,  Mrs  Bulstrode,"  said  Mrs  Hackbutt,  with  a  slight 
sigh.  "  Still,  we  must  learn  to  resign  ourselves,  wherever  our  lot 
may  be  cast.  Though  I  am  sure  there  will  always  be  people 
in  this  town  who  will  wish  you  well." 

Mrs  Hackbutt  longed  to  say,  "  if  j^ou  take  my  advice  you  will 
part  from  your  husband,"  but  it  seemed  clear  to  her  that  the  poor 
woman  knew  nothing  of  the  thunder  ready  to  bolt  on  her  head, 
and  she  herself  could  do  no  more  than  prepare  her  a  little.  ]\Irs 
Bulstrode  felt  suddenly  rather  chill  and  trembling :  there  was 
evidently  something  unusual  behind  this  speech  of  ]\Irs  Hack- 
butt's  ;  but  though  she  had  set  out  with  the  desire  to  be  fully  in- 
formed, she  found  herself  unable  now  to  pursue  her  brave  purpose, 
and  turning  the  conversation  by  an  inquiry  about  the  young 
Hackbutts,  she  soon  took  her  leave  saying  that  she  was  going  to 
see  Mi's  Plymdale.  On  her  way  thither  she  tried  to  imagine  that 
there  might  have  been  some  unusually  warm  sjiarring  at  the 
meeting  between  Mr  Bulstrode  and  some  of  his  frequent  ojDponents 
— perhaps  ^Mr  Hackbutt  might  have  been  one  of  them.  That 
would  account  for  everything. 

But  when  she  was  in  conversation  with  Mrs  Plymdale  that  com- 
forting exiDlanation  seemed  no  longer  tenable.  "  Selina  "  received 
her  with  a  pathetic  affectionateness  and  a  disposition  to  give 
edifying  answers  on  the  commonest  topics,  which  could  hardly 
have  reference  to  an  ordinary  quarrel  of  which  the  most  important 
consequence  was  a  perturbation  of  Mr  Bulstrodes  health.  Before- 
hand Mrs  Bulstrode  had  thought  that  she  would  sooner  question 
Mrs  Plymdale  than  any  one  else  ;  but  she  found  to  her  surprise 
that  an  old  friend  is  not  always  the  person  whom  it  is  easiest  to 
make  a  confidant  of :  there  was  the  barrier  of  remembered  com- 
munication under  other  circumstances  —  there  was  the  dislike 
of  being  pitied  and  informed  by  one  who  had  been  long  wont 
to  allow  her  the  superiority.  For  certain  words  of  mysterious  ap- 
propriateness that  Mrs  Plymdale  let  fall  about  her  resolution  never 
to  turn  her  back  on  her  friends,  convinced  Mrs  Bulstrode  that 
what  had  happened  must  be  some  kind  of  misfortune,  and  instead 
of  being  able  to  say  with  her  native  directness,  "  What  is  it  that 
you  have  in  your  mind?"  she  found  herself  anxious  to  get  away 
before  she  had  heard  anything  more  explicit.  She  began  to  have 
an  agitating  certainty  that  the  misfortune  was  something  moi'e 
than  the  mere  loss  or  money,  being  keenly  sensitive  to  the  fact 
that  Selina  now,  just  as  ]\Irs  Hackbutt  had  done  before,  avoided 
noticing  what  she  said  about  her  husband,  as  they  would  have 
avoided  noticing  a  personal  blemish. 

She  said  good-bye  with  nervous  haste,  and  told  the  coachman  to 
drive  to  Mr  Vincy's  warehouse.  In  that  short  drive  her  dread 
gathered  so  much  force  from  the  sense  of  darkness,  that  when  she 
entered  the  private  counting-house  where  her  brother  sat  at  his 
desk,  her  knees  trembled  and  her  usually  florid  face  was  deathly 
pale.     Something  of  the  same  efiect  was  produced  in  him  by  the 
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sight  of  her :  he  rose  from  his  seat  to  meet  her,  took  her  by  the 
hand,  and  said,  with  his  impulsive  rashness — 
"God  help  yoUj  Harriet!  you  know  all." 

That  moment  was  perhaps  worse  than  any  which  came  after. 
It  contained  that  concentrated  experience  which  in  great  crises 
of  emotion  reveals  the  bias  of  a  nature,  and  is  prophetic  of  the 
ultimate  act  which  will  end  an  intermediate  struggle.  Without 
that  memory  of  Raffles  she  might  still  have  thought  only  of 
monetary  ruin,  but  now  along  with  her  brother's  look  and  words 
there  darted  into  her  mind  the  idea  of  some  guilt  in  her  husband 
— then,  under  the  working  of  terror  came  the  image  of  her  hus- 
band exposed  to  disgrace — and  then,  after  an  instant  of  scorching 
shame  in  which  she  felt  only  the  eyes  of  the  world,  with  one  leap 
of  her  heart  she  was  at  his  side  in  mournful  but  unreproaching 
fellowship  with  shame  and  isolation.  All  this  went  on  within  her 
in  a  mere  flash  of  time — while  she  sank  into  the  chair,  and  raised 
her  eyes  to  her  brother,  who  stood  over  her.  "I  know  nothing, 
Walter.     What  is  it  ? "  she  said,  faintly.  _ 

He  told  her  everything,  A^ery  inartiticially,  in  slow  fragments, 
making  her  aware  that  the  scandal  went  much  beyond  proof, 
especially  as  to  the  end  of  Raffles. 

"People  will  talk,"  he  said.  "Even  if  a  man  has  been  acquitted 
by  a  jury,  they'll  talk,  and  nod  and  wink — and  as  far  as  the  world 
goes,  a  man  might  often  as  well  be  guilty  as  not.  It's  a  break- 
down blow,  and  it  damages  Lydgate  as  much  as  Bulstrode.  I 
don't  pretend  to  say  what  is  the  truth.  I  only  wish  we  had  never 
heard  the  name  of  either  Bulstrode  or  Lydgate.  You'd  better 
have  been  a  Yincy  all  your  life,  and  so  had  Rosamond." 
Mrs  Bulstrode  made  no  reply. 

"  But  you  must  bear  up  as  well  as  j'ou  can,  Harriet.  People 
don't  blame  you.  And  I'll  stand  by  you  whatever  you  make  up 
your  mind  to  do,"  said  the  brother,  with  rough  but  well-meaning 
afi'ectionateness. 

"  Give  me  your  arm  to  the  carriage,  AYalter,"  said  ^Irs  Bulstrode. 
"  I  feel  very  weak." 

And  when  she  got  home  she  was  obliged  to  say  to  her  daughter, 
"I  am  not  well,  my  dear;  I  must  go  and  lie  down.  Attend  to 
your  papa.     Leave  me  in  quiet.     I  shall  take  no  dinner." 

She  locked  herself  in  her  room.  She  needed  time  to  get  used  to 
her  maimed  consciousness,  her  poor  lopjDcd  life,  before  she  could 
walk  steadily  to  the  place  allotted  her.  A  new  searching  light 
had  fallen  on  her  husband's  character,  and  she  could  not  judge 
him  leniently  :  the  twenty  years  in  which  she  had  believed  in 
him  and  venerated  him  by  virtue  of  his  concealments  came  back 
with  particulars  that  made  them  seem  an  odious  deceit.  He  had 
married  her  with  that  bad  past  life  hidden  behind  him,  and  she 
had  no  faith  left  to  protest  his  innocence  of  the  worst  that  was 
imputed  to  him.  Her  honest  ostentatious  nature  made  the 
sharing  of  a  merited  dishonour  as  bitter  as  it  could  be  to  any 
mortal. 

But  this  imperfectly-taught  woman,  whose  phrases  and  habits 
were  an  odd  patchwork,  had  a  loyal  spirit  within  her.     The  man 
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whose  prosperity  she  had  shared  through  nearly  half  a  life,  and 
who  had  unvaryingly  cherished  her — now  that  punishment  had 
befallen  him  it  was  not  possible  to  her  in  any  sense  to  forsake 
him.  There  is  a  forsaking  which  still  sits  at  the  same  board  and 
lies  on  the  same  couch  with  the  forsaken  soul,  withering  it  the 
more  by  unloving  proximity.  She  knew,  when  she  locked  her 
door,  that  she  should  unlock  it  ready  to  go  down  to  her  unhapj^y 
husband  and  espouse  his  sorrow,  and  say  of  his  guilt,  I  will  mourn 
and  not  reproach.  But  she  needed  time  to  gather  up  her  strength  ; 
she  needed  to  sob  out  her  farewell  to  all  the  gladness  and  pride  of 
her  life.  When  she  had  resolved  to  go  down,  she  prepared  herself 
by  some  little  acts  which  might  seem  mere  folly  to  a  hard  on- 
looker ;  the}'^  were  her  way  of  expressing  to  all  spectators  visible 
or  invisible  that  she  had  begun  a  new  life  in  which  she  embraced 
humiliation.  She  took  off  all  her  ornaments  and  put  on  a  plain 
black  gown,  and  instead  of  wearing  her  much-adorned  cap  and 
large  bows  of  hair,  she  brushed  her  hair  down  and  put  on  a  plain 
bonnet-cap,  Avhich  made  her  look  suddenly  like  an  early  Alethodist 

Bulstrode,  who  knew  that  his  wife  had  been  out  and  had  come 
in  saying  that  she  was  not  well,  had  spent  the  time  in  an  agita- 
tion equal  to  hers.  He  had  looked  forward  to  her  learning  the 
truth  from  others,  and  had  acquiesced  in  that  probability,  as 
something  easier  to  him  than  any  confession.  But  now  that  he 
imagined  the  moment  of  her  knowledge  come,  he  awaited  the 
result  in  anguish.  His  daughters  had  been  obliged  to  consent  to 
leave  him,  and  though  he  had  allowed  some  food  to  be  brought  to 
him,  he  had  not  touched  it.  He  felt  himself  perishing  slowly  in 
unpitied  misery.  Perhaps  he  should  never  see  his  wife's  face  with 
atfection  in  it  again.  And  if  he  turned  to  God  there  seemed  to  be 
no  answer  but  the  pressure  of  retribution. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  before  the  door  opened  and 
his  wife  entered.  He  dared  not  look  up  at  her.  He  sat  with  his 
eyes  bent  down,  and  as  she  went  towards  him  she  thought  he 
looked  smaller — he  seemed  so  withered  and  shrunken.  A  move- 
ment of  new  compassion  and  old  tenderness  went  through  her 
like  a  great  wave,  and  putting  one  hand  on  his  which  rested  on 
the  arm  of  the  chair,  and  the  other  on  his  shoulder,  she  said, 
solemnly  but  kindly — 

"  Look  up,  Nicholas." 

He  raised  his  eyes  with  a  little  start  and  looked  at  her  half 
amazed  for  a  moment :  her  pale  face,  her  changed,  mourning  dress, 
the  trembling  about  her  mouth,  all  said,  "  I  know  " ;  and  her  hands 
and  ej'es  rested  gently  on  him.  He  burst  out  crying  and  they 
cried  together,  she  sitting  at  his  side.  They  could  not  yet  speak 
to  each  other  of  the  shame  which  she  was  bearing  with  him,  or  of 
the  acts  which  had  brought  it  down  on  them.  His  confession  was 
silent,  and  her  promise  of  faithfulness  was  silent.  Open-minded 
as  she  was,  she  nevertheless  shrank  from  the  words  which  would 
have  expressed  their  mutual  consciousness,  as  she  would  have 
shrunk  from  flakes  of  fire.  She  could  not  say,  "  How  much  is 
only  slander  and  false  suspicion  ? "  and  he  did  not  say,  "  I  am 
innocent." 
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CHAPTER   LXXV. 

"  Le  sentiment  de  la  faussete  des  plaisirs  presents,  et  I'ignoranee  de  la  vanite 
des  plaisirs  absents,  causent  I'inconstance."— Pascal. 

Rosamond  had  a  gleam  of  returning  cheerfulness  when  the  house 
was  freed  from  the  threatening  figure,  and  when  all  the  disagree- 
able creditors  were  jiaid.  But  she  was  not  joyous:  her  married 
life  had  fulfilled  none  of  her  hopes,  and  had  been  quite  spoiled  for 
her  imagination".  In  this  brief  interval  of  calm,  Lydgate,  remem- 
bering that  he  had  often  been  stormy  in  his  hours  of  perturbation, 
and  mindful  of  the  pain  Rosamond  liad  had  to  bear,  was  carefully 
gentle  towards  her  ;  but  he,  too,  had  lost  some  of  his  old  spirit, 
and  he  still  felt  it  necessary  to  refer  to  an  economical  change  in 
their  way  of  living  as  a  matter  of  course,  trjdng  to  reconcile  her 
to  it  gradually,  and  repressing  his  anger  when  she  answered  by 
wishing  that  he  would  go  to  live  in  London.  When  she  did  not 
make  this  answer,  she  listened  languidly,  and  wondered  what 
she  had  that  was  worth  living  for.  The  hard  and  contemptuous 
words  which  had  fallen  from  lier  husband  in  his  anger  had  deeply 
offended  that  vanity  which  he  had  at  tirst  called  into  active  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  what  she  regarded  as  his  perverse  way  of  looking  at 
things,  kept  up  a  secret  repulsion,  which  made  her  receive  all  his 
tenderness  as  a  poor  substitute  for  the  happiness  he  had  failed  to 
give  her.  They  were  at  a  disadvantage  with  their  neighbours, 
and  there  was  no  longer  any  outlook  towards  Quallingham — there 
was  no  outlook  anywhere  except  in  an  occasional  letter  from  Will 
Ladislaw.  She  had  felt  stung  and  disappointed  by  Will's  resolu- 
tion to  quit  Middlemarch,  for  in  spite  of  what  she  knew  and 
guessed  about  his  admiration  for  Dorothea,  she  secretly  cherished 
the  belief  that  he  had,  or  would  necessarily  come  to  have,  much 
more  admiration  for  herself  ;  liosaraond  being  one  of  those  women 
who  live  much  in  the  idea  that  each  man  thej'  meet  would  have 
preferred  them  if  the  preference  had  not  been  hopeless.  ]\Irs 
Casaubon  was  all  very  well ;  but  Will's  interest  in  her  dated 
before  he  knew  ]\frs  Lydgate.  Rosamond  took  his  way  of  talk- 
ing to  herself,  which  was  a  mixture  of  playful  fault-finding  and 
hyperbolical  gallantry,  as  the  disguise  of  a  deeper  feeling  ;  and  in 
his  presence  she  felt  that  agreeable  titillation  of  vanity  and  sense 
of  romantic  drama  which  Lydgate's  presence  had  no  longer  the 
magic  to  create.  She  even  fancied — what  will  not  men  and 
women  fancy  in  these  matters? — that  Will  exaggerated  his  ad- 
miration for  Mrs  Casaubon  in  order  to  pique  herself.  In  this 
way  poor  Rosamond's  bi'ain  had  been  busy  before  Will's  departure. 
He  would  have  made,  she  thought,  a  much  more  suitable  husband 
for  her  than  she  had  found  in  Lydgate.  No  notion  could  have 
been  falser  than  this,  for  Rosamond's  discontent  in  her  marriage 
was  due  to  the  conditions  of  marriage  itself,  to  its  demand  for  self- 
suppression  and  tolerance,  and  not  to  the  nature  of  her  husband; 
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but  the  easy  conception  of  an  unreal  Better  had  a  sentimental 
charm  which  diverted  her  ennui.  She  constructed  a  little  romance 
which  was  to  vary  the  flatness  of  her  life:  Will  Ladislaw  was  al- 
ways to  be  a  bachelor  and  live  near  her,  always  to  be  at  her 
conmiand,  and  have  an  understood  though  never  fully  expressed 
passion  for  her,  which  would  be  sending  out  lambent  flames  every 
now  and  then  in  interesting  scenes.  His  departure  had  l^een  a 
proportionate  disappointment,  and  had  sadly  increased  her  weari- 
ness of  Middlemarch;  but  at  first  she  had  the  alternative  dream 
of  pleasures  in  store  from  her  intercourse  with  the  family  at 
Quallingham.  Since  then  the  troubles  of  her  married  life  had 
deepened,  and  the  absence  of  other  relief  encouraged  her  regretful 
rumination  over  that  thin  romance  which  she  had  once  fed  on. 
Men  and  women  make  sad  mistakes  about  their  own  symptoms, 
taking  their  vague  uneasy  longings,  sometimes  for  genius,  some- 
times for  religion,  and  oftener  still  for  a  mighty  love.  Will  Ladis- 
law had  written  chatty  letters,  half  to  her  and  half  to  Lydgate, 
and  she  had  replied:  their  separation,  she  felt,  was  not  likely  to 
be  final,  and  the  change  she  now  most  longed  for  was  that  Lydgate 
should  go  to  live  in  London  ;  everything  would  be  agreeable  in 
London  ;  and  she  had  set  to  work  with  quiet  determination  to  win 
this  result,  when  there  came  a  sudden,  delightful  promise  which 
inspirited  her. 

It  came  shortly  before  the  memorable  meeting  at  the  town-hall, 
and  was  nothing  less  than  a  letter  from  Will  Ladislaw  to  Lydgate, 
which  turned  indeed  chiefly  on  his  new  interest  in  plans  of  colon- 
isation, but  mentioned  incidentally,  that  he  might  find  it  necessary 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Middlemarch  within  the  next  few  weeks — a  very 
pleasant  necessity,  he  said,  almost  as  good  as  holidays  to  a  school- 
boy. He  hoped  there  was  his  old  place  on  the  rug,  and  a  great 
deal  of  music  in  store  for  him.  But  he  was  quite  uncertain  as  to 
the  time.  While  Lydgate  was  reading  the  letter  to  Rosamond, 
her  face  looked  like  a  reviving  flower — it  grew  prettier  and  more 
blooming.  There  was  nothing  unendurable  now:  the  debts  were 
paid,  Mr  Ladislaw  was  coming,  and  Lydgate  would  be  persuaded 
to  leave  Middlemarch  and  settle  in  London,  which  was  "so 
different  from  a  provincial  town." 

That  was  a  bright  bit  of  morning.  But  soon  the  sky  became 
black  over  poor  Rosamond.  The  presence  of  a  new  gloom  in  her 
husband,  about  which  he  was  entirely  reserved  towards  her — for 
he  dreaded  to  expose  his  lacerated  feeling  to  her  neutrality  and 
misconception  —  soon  received  a  painfully  strange  explanation, 
alien  to  all  her  previous  notions  of  what  could  affect  her  happi- 
ness. In  the  new  gaiety  of  her  spirits,  thinking  that  Lydgate  had 
merely  a  worse  flt  of  moodiness  than  usual,  causing  him  to  leave 
her  remarks  unanswered,  and  evidently  to  keep  out  of  her  way  as 
much  as  possil)le,  she  chose,  a  few  days  after  the  meeting,  and 
without  speaking  to  him  on  the  subject,  to  send  out  notes  of 
invitation  for  a  small  evening  party,  feeling  convinced  that  this 
was  a  judicious  step,  since  people  seemed  to  have  been  keeping 
aloof  from  them,  and  wanted  restoring  to  the  old  habit  of  inter- 
course.    When  the  invitations  had  been  accepted,  she  would  tell 
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Lydgate,  und  give  him  a  wise  admonition  as  to  how  a  medical  man 
sliould  behave  to  liis  neighbours ;  for  Rosamond  had  the  gravest 
httle  airs  possible  about  other  people's  duties.  But  all  the  invita- 
tions were  declined,  and  the  last  answer  came  into  Lydgate's  hands. 

"  This  is  Chichely's  scratch.  What  is  he  writing  to  you  about  ? " 
said  Lydgate,  wonderingly,  as  he  handed  the  note  to  her.  She 
was  obliged  to  let  him  see  it,  and,  looking  at  her  severely,  he 
said — 

"  Why  on  earth  have  you  been  sending  out  invitations  without 
telling  me,  Rosamond  ?  I  beg,  I  insist  that  you  will  not  invite  any 
one  to  this  house.  I  suppose  you  have  been  inviting  others,  and 
they  have  refused  too." 

She  said  nothing. 

"  Do  you  hear  me  ? "  thundered  Lydgate. 

"  Yes,  certainly  I  hear  you,"  said  Rosamond,  turning  her  head 
aside  with  the  movement  of  a  graceful  long-necked  bird. 

Lydgate  tossed  his  head  without  any  grace  and  walked  out  of 
the  room,  feeling  himself  dangerous.  Rosamond's  thought  was, 
that  he  was  getting  more  and  more  unbearable — not  that  there 
was  any  new  special  reason  for  this  peremptoriness.  His  indis- 
position to  tell  her  anything  in  which  he  was  sure  beforehand  that 
she  would  not  be  interested  was  growing  into  an  unreHecting 
habit,  and  she  was  in  ignorance  of  everything  connected  with 
the  thousand  pounds  except  that  the  loan  had  come  from  her 
uncle  Bulstrode.  Lydgate's  odious  humours  and  their  neighbours' 
apparent  avoidance  of  them  had  an  unaccountable  date  for  her  in 
their  relief  from  money  difficulties.  If  the  invitations  had  been 
accepted  she  would  have  gone  to  invite  her  mamma  and  the  rest, 
whom  she  had  seen  nothing  of  for  several  days  ;  and  she  now  put 
on  her  bonnet  to  go  and  inquire  what  had  become  of  them  all, 
suddenly  feeling  as  if  there  were  a  conspiracy  to  leave  her  in 
isolation  with  a  husband  disposed  to  oH'end  everybody.  It  was 
after  the  dinner  hour,  and  she  found  her  father  and  mother  seated 
together  alone  in  the  drawing-room.  They  greeted  her  with  sad 
looks,  saying  "Well,  my  dear  !"  and  no  more.  She  had  never  seen 
her  father  look  so  downcast ;  and  seating  herself  near  him  she 
said — 

"Is  there  anything  the  matter,  papa?" 

He  did  not  answer,  but  ^Irs  Vincy  said,  "  Oh,  my  dear,  have  you 
heard  nothing  ?    It  won't  be  long  before  it  reaches  you." 

"Is  it  anything  about  Tertius?"  said  Rosamond,  turning  pale. 
The  idea  of  trouble  immediately  connected  itself  with  what  had 
been  unaccountable  to  her  in  him. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  yes.  To  think  of  your  marrying  into  this  trouble. 
Debt  was  bad  enough,  but  this  will  be  worse." 

"  Stay,  stay,  Lucy,"  said  Mr  Vincy.  "  Have  you  heard  nothing 
about  your  uncle  Bulstrode,  Rosamond?" 

"No,  papa,"  said  the  poor  thing,  feeling  as  if  trouble  were  not 
anything  she  had  before  experienced,  but  some  invisible  power 
with  an  iron  grasp  that  made  her  soul  faint  within  her. 

Her  father  told  her  everything,  saying  at  the  end,  "It's  better 
for  you  to  know,  my  dear.     I  think  Lydgate  must  leave  the  town. 
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Things  have  gone  against  him.  I  daresay  he  couldn't  help  it.  I 
don't  accuse  him  of  any  harm,"  said  Mr  Vincy.  He  had  always 
before  been  disposed  to  tind  the  utmost  fault  with  Lydgate. 

The  shock  to  Rosamond  was  terrible.  It  seemed  to  her  that  no 
lot  could  be  so  cruelly  hard  as  hers — to  have  married  a  man  who 
liad  become  the  centre  of  infamous  suspicions.  In  many  cases  it  is 
inevitable  that  the  shame  is  felt  to  be  the  worst  jjart  of  crime ; 
and  it  would  have  required  a  great  deal  of  disentangling  reflec- 
tion, such  as  had  never  entered  into  Rosamond's  life,  for  her  in 
these  moments  to  feel  that  her  trouble  was  less  than  if  her  husband 
had  been  certainly  known  to  have  done  something  criminal.  All 
the  shame  seemed  to  be  there.  And  she  had  innocently  married 
this  man  with  the  belief  that  he  and  his  family  were  a  glory  to 
her  !  She  showed  her  usual  reticence  to  her  parents,  and  only 
said,  that  if  Lydgate  had  done  as  she  wished  he  would  have  left 
Middlemarch  long  ago. 

"She  bears  it  beyond  anything,"  said  her  mother  when  she 
was  gone. 

"Ah,  thank  God  !"  said  ^Ir  Yincy,  who  was  much  broken  down. 

But  Rosamond  went  home  with  a  sense  of  justified  repugnance 
towards  her  husband.  What  had  he  really  done — how  had  he 
really  acted  ?  She  did  not  know.  Why  had  he  not  told  her 
everything?  He  did  not  speak  to  her  on  the  subject,  and  of 
course  she  could  not  speak  to  him.  It  came  into  her  mind  once 
that  she  would  ask  her  father  to  let  her  go  home  again  ;  but  dwel- 
ling on  that  prosjDect  made  it  seem  utter  dreariness  to  her  :  a 
married  woman  gone  back  to  live  with  her  parents — life  seemed  to 
have  no  meaning  for  her  in  such  a  position  :  she  could  not  con- 
template herself  in  it. 

The  next  two  days  Lydgate  observed  a  change  in  her,  and 
believed  that  she  had  heard  the  bad  news.  Would  she  speak  to 
him  about  it,  or  would  she  go  on  for  ever  in  the  silence  which 
seemed  to  imply  that  she  believed  him  guilty?  We  must  re- 
member that  he  was  in  a  morbid  state  of  mind,  in  which  almost 
all  contact  was  pain.  Certainly  Rosamond  in  this  case  had  equal 
reason  to  complain  of  reserve  and  want  of  confidence  on  his  part ; 
but  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  he  excused  himself  ; — was  he  not 
justified  in  shrinking  from  the  task  of  telling  her,  since  now  she 
knew  the  truth  she  had  no  impulse  to  speak  to  him  ?  But  a 
deeper-lying  consciousness  that  he  was  in  fault  made  him  restless, 
and  the  silence  between  them  became  intolerable  to  him  ;  it  was 
as  if  they  were  both  adrift  on  one  piece  of  wreck  and  looked  away 
from  each  other. 

He  thought,  "  I  am  a  fool.  Haven't  I  given  up  expecting  any- 
thing? I  have  married  care,  not  help."  And  that  evening  he 
said — 

"Rosamond,  have  you  heard  anything  that  distresses  you  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  laying  down  her  Avoi'k,  which  she  had  been 
carrying  on  with  a  languid  semi-consciousness,  most  unlike  her 
usual  self. 

"What  have  you  heard  ?" 

"  Everything,  I  suppose.     PajDa  told  me." 
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"That  people  think  me  disgraced  ? " 

"Yes,"  said  Eosamond,  faintly,  beginning  to  sew  again  auto- 
matically. 

There  was  silence.  Lydgate  thought,  "  If  she  has  any  trust  in 
me — any  notion  of  what  I  am,  she  ought  to  speak  now  and  say 
that  she  does  not  believe  I  have  deserved  disgrace." 

But  Eosamond  on  her  side  went  on  moving  her  fingers  languidly. 
Whatever  was  to  be  said  on  the  subject  she  expected  to  come  from 
Tertius.  What  did  she  know  ?  And  if  he  were  innocent  of  any 
wrong,  why  did  he  not  do  something  to  clear  himself  ? 

This  silence  of  hers  brought  a  new  rush  of  gall  to  that  bitter 
mood  in  which  Lydgate  had  been  saying  to  himself  that  nobody 
believed  in  him — even  Farebrother  had  not  come  forward.  He  had 
begun  to  question  her  with  the  intent  that  their  conversation 
should  disperse  the  chill  fog  which  had  gathered  between  them, 
but  he  felt  his  resolution  checked  by  despairing  resentment. 
Even  this  trouble,  like  the  rest,  she  seemed  to  regard  as  if  it 
were  hers  alone.  He  was  alwaj^s  to  her  a  being  apart,  doing  what 
she  objected  to.  He  started  from  his  chair  with  an  angry  impulse, 
and  thrusting  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  walked  up  and  down  the 
room.  There  was  an  underlying  consciousness  all  the  while  that 
he  should  have  to  master  this  anger,  and  tell  her  everything,  and 
convinrp  her  of  the  facts.  For  he  had  almost  learned  the  lesson 
that  he  must  bend  himself  to  her  nature,  and  that  because  she 
came  short  in  her  sjanpathy,  he  must  give  the  more.  Soon  he 
recurred  to  his  intention  of  opening  himself :  the  occasion  must 
not  be  lost.  If  he  could  bring  her  to  feel  with  some  solemnity  that 
here  was  a  slander  which  must  be  met  and  not  run  away  from,  and 
that  the  whole  trouble  had  come  out  of  his  desperate  want  of 
money,  it  would  be  a  moment  for  urging  powerfully  on  her  that 
they  should  be  one  in  the  resolve  to  do  with  as  little  money  as 
possible,  so  that  they  might  weather  the  bad  time  a,nd  keejD  them- 
selves independent.  He  would  mention  the  definite  measures  which 
he  desired  to  take,  and  win  her  to  a  willing  spirit.  He  was  bound 
to  try  this — and  what  else  was  there  for  him  to  do  ? 

He  did  not  know  how  long  he  had  been  walking  uneasily  back- 
wards and  forwards,  but  Eosamond  felt  that  it  was  long,  and 
Avished  that  he  would  sit  down.  She  too  had  begun  to  think  this 
an  ojoportunity  for  urging  on  Tertius  what  he  ought  to  do.  What- 
ever might  be  the  truth  about  all  this  misery,  there  was  one  dread 
which  asserted  itself. 

Lydgate  at  last  seated  himself,  not  in  his  usual  chair,  but  in  one 
nearer  to  Eosamond,  leaning  aside  in  it  towards  her,  and  looking 
at  her  gravely  before  he  reojDened  the  sad  subject.  He  had  con- 
quered himself  so  far,  and  was  about  to  speak  with  a  sense  of 
solemnity,  as  on  an  occasion  which  was  not  to  be  repeated.  He 
had  even  opened  his  lips,  when  Eosamond,  letting  her  hands  fall, 
looked  at  him  and  said — 

"  Surely,  Tertius " 

"Well?" 

"Surely  now  at  last  you  have  given  up  the  idea  of  staying  in 
Middlemarch.     I  cannot  go  on  living  here.     Let  us  go  to  London. 
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Papa,  and  every  one  else,  says  you  had  better  go.  Whatever  miserj'- 
I  have  to  put  up  with,  it  will  be  easier  away  from  here." 

Lydgate  felt  miserably  jarred.  Instead  of  that  critical  outpour- 
ing for  which  he  had  prepared  himself  with  etibrt,  here  was  the 
old  round  to  be  gone  through  again.  He  could  not  bear  it.  With 
a  quick  change  of  countenance  he  rose  and  went  out  of  the  room. 

Perhaps  if  he  had  been  strong  enough  to  persist  in  his  deter- 
mination to  be  the  more  because  she  was  less,  that  evening  might 
have  had  a  better  issue.  If  his  energy  could  have  borne  down  that 
check,  he  might  still  have  wi-ought  on  Piosamond's  ^'ision  and  will. 
We  cannot  be  sure  that  any  natures,  however  inflexible  or  peculiar, 
will  resist  this  effect  from  a  more  massive  being  than  their  own. 
They  may  be  taken  by  storm  and  for  the  moment  converted, 
becoming  part  of  the  soul  which  enwraps  them  in  the  ardour  of 
its  movement.  But  poor  Lydgate  had  a  throbbing  pain  within  him, 
and  his  energy  had  fallen  short  of  its  task. 

The  beginning  of  mutual  understanding  and  resolve  seemed  as 
far  off  as  ever ;  nay,  it  seemed  blocked  out  by  the  sense  of  un- 
successful effort.  They  lived  on  from  day  to  day  with  their 
thoughts  still  apart,  Lydgate  going  about  what  work  he  had  in 
a  mood  of  despair,  and  Rosamond  feeling,  with  some  justification, 
that  he  was  behaving  cruelly.  It  was  of  no  use  to  sa-y  anything 
to  Tertius  ;  but  when  Will  Ladislaw  came,  she  was  determinexl  to 
tell  him  everything.  In  spite  of  her  general  reticence,  she  needed 
some  one  who  would  recognise  her  wrongs. 


CHAPTER    LXXVL 


'To  merry,  pity,  peace,  and  love 

All  pray  in  their  distress, 
And  to  these  virtues  of  delight, 
Return  th-eir  thankfulness." 


"For  Mercy  has  a  human  heart, 
Pity  a  human  face ; 
And  Love,  the  human  form  divine  ; 
And  Peace,  the  human  dress.  ' 

— MiLLiAM  Blake  :  Songs  of  Innocence. 

Some  days  later,  Lydgate  was  riding  to  Lowick  Manor,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  summons  from  Dorothea.  The  sunnnons  had  not 
been  unexpected,  since  it  had  followed  a  letter  from  Mr  Bulstrode, 
in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  resumed  his  arrangements  for 
quitting  Middlemarch,  and  must  remind  Lydgate  of  his  previous 
communications  about  the  hospital,  to  the  purport  of  which  he 
still  adhered.  It  had  been  his  duty,  before  taking  further  steps, 
to  reopen  the  subject  with  Mrs  Casaubon,  who  now  wished,  as 
before,  to  discuss  the  question  with  Lydgate.  "  Your  views  may 
possibly  have   undergone   some   change,"  wrote    Mr    Bulstrode; 
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"  but,  in  that  case  also,  it  is  desirable  that  you  should  lay  them 
before  her." 

Dorothea  awaited  his  arrival  with  eager  interest.  Though,  in 
deference  to  her  masculine  advisers,  she  had  refrained  from  what 
Sir  James  had  called  "  interfering  in  this  Bulstrode  business,"  the 
hardship  of  Lydgate's  position  was  continually  in  her  mind,  and 
when  Bulstrode  applied  to  her  again  altout  the  hospital,  she  felt 
that  the  opportunity  was  come  to  her  which  she  had  been  hindered 
from  hastening.  In  her  luxurious  home,  wandering  under  the 
boughs  of  her  own  great  trees,  her  thought  was  going  out  over  the 
lot  of  others,  and  her  emotions  were  imprisoned.  The  idea  of 
some  active  good  within  her  reach,  "  haunted  her  like  a  passion," 
and  another's  need  having  once  come  to  her  as  a  distinct  image, 
preoccupied  her  desire  with  the  yearning  to  give  relief,  and  made 
her  own  ease  tasteless.  She  was  full  of  confident  hope  about  this 
interview  with  Lydgate,  never  heeding  what  was  said  of  his  per- 
sonal reserve  ;  never  heeding  that  she  was  a  very  young  woman. 
Nothing  could  have  seemed  more  irrelevant  to  Dorothea  than 
insistence  on  her  youth  and  sex  when  she  was  moved  to  show  her 
human  fellowship. 

As  she  sat  waiting  in  the  library,  she  could  do  nothing  but  live 
through  again  all  the  past  scenes  which  had  brought  Lydgate  into 
her  memories.  They  all  owed  their  significance  to  her  marriage 
and  its  troubles — but  no  ;  there  were  two  occasions  in  which  the 
image  of  Lydgate  had  come  jDainfully  in  connection  with  his  wife 
and  some  one  else.  The  pain  had  been  allayed  for  Dorothea,  but 
it  had  left  in  her  an  awakened  conjecture  as  to  what  Lydgate's 
marriage  might  be  to  him,  a  susceptibility  to  the  slightest  hint 
about  Mrs  Lydgate.  These  thoughts  were  like  a  drama  to  her, 
and  made  her  eyes  bright,  and  gave  an  attitude  of  suspense  to 
her  whole  frame,  though  she  was  only  looking  out  from  the  brown 
library  on  to  the  turf  and  the  bright  green  buds  which  stood  in 
relief  against  the  dark  evergreens. 

When  Lydgate  came  in,  she  was  almost  shocked  at  the  change 
in  his  face,  which  was  strikingly  perceptible  to  her  who  had  not 
seen  him  for  two  months.  It  was  not  the  change  of  emaciation, 
but  that  etlect  which  even  young  faces  will  very  soon  show  from 
the  persistent  presence  of  resentment  and  despondency.  Her 
cordial  look,  when  she  put  out  her  hand  to  him,  softened  his  ex- 
pression, but  only  with  melancholy. 

"  I  have  wished  very  much  to  see  you  for  a  long  while,  Mr  Lyd- 
gate," said  Dorothea  when  they  were  seated  opposite  eacli^ther  ; 
"but  I  put  off  g^ing  you  to  come  until  Mr  Bulstrode  applied  to 
me  again  about  the  hospital.  I  know  that  the  advantage  of  keep- 
ing the  management  of  it  separate  from  that  of  the  Infirmary 
depends  on  you,  or,  at  least,  on  the  good  which  you  are  encouraged 
to  hope  for  from  having  it  under  your  control.  And  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  refuse  to  tell  me  exactly  what  you  think." 

"  You  want  to  decide  whether  you  should  give  a  generous  sup- 
port to  the  hospital,"  said  Lydgate.  "I  cannot  conscientiously 
advise  you  to  do  it  in  dependence  on  any  activity  of  mine.  I  may 
be  obliged  to  leave  the  town." 
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He  spoke  curtly,  feeling  the  ache  of  despair  as  to  his  being  able 
to  carry  out  any  purpose  that  Rosamond  had  set  her  mind 
against. 

"  Not  because  there  is  no  one  to  believe  in  you  ? "  said  Dorothea, 
pouring  out  her  words  in  clearness  from  a  full  heart.  "  I  know 
the  unhappy  mistakes  about  you.  I  knew  them  from  the  first 
moment  to  be  mistakes.  You  have  never  done  anything  vile. 
You  would  not  do  anything  dishonourable." 

It  was  the  first  assm-ance  of  belief  in  him  that  had  fallen  on 
Lydgate's  ears.  He  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  said,  "  Thank  you." 
He  could  say  no  more  :  it  was  something  very  new  and  .strange  in 
his  life  that  these  few  words  of  trust  from  a  woman  should  be  so 
much  to  him. 

"  I  beseech  you  to  tell  me  hoAv  everything  was,"  said  Dorothea, 
fearlessly.     "  I  am  sure  that  the  truth  would  clear  you." 

Lydgate  started  up  from  his  chair  and  went  towards  the 
window,  forgetting  where  he  was.  He  had  so  often  gone  over 
in  his  mind  the  possibility  of  explaining  everything  without 
aggravating  apjDearances  that  would  tell,  perhaps  unfairly, 
against  Bulstrode,  and  had  so  often  decided  against  it — he  had  so 
often  said  to  himself  that  his  assertions  would  not  change  people'.s 
impressions — that  Dorothea's  words  sounded  like  a  temptation  to 
do  something  which  in  his  soberness  he  had  pronounced  to  be 
unreasonable. 

"  Tell  me,  pray,"  said  Dorothea,  with  simple  earnestness  ;  "  then 
we  can  consult  together.  It  is  wicked  to  let  people  think  evil  of 
any  one  falsely,  when  it  can  be  hindered." 

Lydgate  turned,  remembering  where  he  was,  and  saw  Dorothea's 
face  looking  up  at  him  with  a  sweet  trustful  gravity.  The  pres- 
ence of  a  noble  nature,  generous  in  its  wishes,  ardent  in  its 
charity,  changes  the  lights  for  us  :  we  begin  to  see  things  again  in 
their  larger,  quieter  masses,  and  to  believe  that  we  too  can  be 
seen  and  judged  in  the  wholeness  of  our  character.  That  influence 
was  beginning  to  act  on  Lydgate,  who  had  for  many  days  been 
seeing  all  life  as  one  who  is  dragged  and  struggling  amid  the 
throng.  5_e  sat  down  again,  and  felt  that  he  was  recovering  his 
old  self  in  the  consciousnes_s.that._he-was..wlth.oiie  who  believed 
'in  it.   " Z- 

"I  don't  want,"  he  said,  "  to  bear  hard  on  Bulstrode,  who  has 
lent  me  money  of  which  I  was  in  need — though  I  would  rather 
have  gone  without  it  now.  He  is  hunted  down  and  miserable,  and 
has  only  a  poor  thread  of  life  in  him.  But  I  should  like  to  tell 
you  everything.  It  will  be  a  comfort  to  me  to  sjDeak  where  belief 
has  gone  beforehand,  and  where  I  shall  not  seem  to  be  offering 
assertions  of  my  own  honesty.  You  will  feel  what  is  fair  to  an- 
other, as  you  feel  what  is  fair  to  me." 

"  Do  trust  me,"  said  Dorothea ;  "  I  will  not  repeat  anything 
without  your  leave.  But  at  the  very  least,  I  could  say  that  you 
have  made  all  the  circumstances  clear  to  nie,  and  that  I  know  j^ou 
are  not  in  any  way  guilty.  Mr  Farebrother  would  believe  me, 
and  my  uncle,  and  Sir  James  Chettam.  Nay,  there  are  persons  in 
Middlemarch  to  whom  I   could  go ;    although    they  don't  know 
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much  of  me,  they  would  believe  me.  They  would  know  that  I 
could  have  no  other  motive  tlian  truth  and  justice.  I  would  take 
any  pains  to  clear  you.  I  have  very  little  to  do.  There  is  nothing 
better  that  I  can  do  in  the  world." 

Dorothea's  voice,  as  she  made  this  childlike  picture  of  what  she 
would  do,  might  have  been  almost  taken  as  a  proof  that  she  could 
do  it  effectively.  The  searching  tenderness  of  her  woman's  tones 
seemed  made  for  a  defence  against  ready  accusers.  Lydgate  did 
not  stay  to  think  that  she  was  Quixotic :  he  gave  himself  up,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  the  exquisite  sense  of  leaning  entirely 
on  a  generous  sympathy,  without  any  check  of  proud  reserve. 
And  he  told  her  everything,  from  the  time  when,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  his  difficulties,  he  unwillingly  made  his  first  application  to 
Bulstrode ;  gradually,  in  the  relief  of  speaking,  getting  into  a 
more  thorough  utterance  of  what  had  gone  on  in  his  mind— enter- 
ing fully  into  the  fact  that  his  treatment  of  the  joatient  was 
opposed  to  the  dominant  practice,  into  his  doubts  at  the  last,  his 
ideal  of  medical  duty,  and  his  uneasy  consciousness  that  tlie 
acceptance  of  the  money  had  made  some  ditl'erence  in  his  private 
inclination  and  professional  behavdour,  though  not  in  his  fulfil- 
ment of  any  publicly  recognised  obligation. 

"  It  has  come  to  my  knowledge  since,"  he  added,  "  that  Hawley 
sent  some  one  to  examine  the  housekeeper  at  Stone  Court,  and 
she  said  that  she  gave  the  patient  all  the  opium  in  the  phial  I  left, 
as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  brandy.  But  that  would  not  have  been 
opposed  to  ordinary  prescriptions,  even  of  first-rate  men.  The 
suspicions  against  me  had  no  hold  there  :  they  are  grounded  on 
the  knowledge  that  I  took  money,  that  Bulstrode  had  strong 
motives  for  wishing  the  man  to  die,  and  that  he  gave  me  the 
money  as  a  bribe  to  concur  in  some  malpractices  or  other  against 
the  patient  —  that  in  any  case  I  accepted  a  bribe  to  hold  my 
tongue.  They  are  just  the  suspicions  that  cling  the  most  obstin- 
ately, because  they  lie  in  people's  inclination  and  can  never  be 
disproved.  How  my  orders  came  to  be  disobeyed  is  a  question  to 
which  I  don't  know  the  answer.  It  is  still  possible  that  Bulstrode 
was  innocent  of  any  criminal  intention — even  possible  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  disobedience,  and  merely  abstained  from 
mentioning  it.  But  all  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  public 
belief.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  on  which  a  man  is  condennied  on  the 
ground  of  his  character — it  is  believed  that  he  has  committed  a 
crime  in  some  undefined  way,  because  he  had  tlie  motive  for  doing 
it ;  and  Bulstrode's  character  has  enveloped  me,  because  I  took  his 
money.  I  am  simply  blighted — like  a  damaged  ear  of  corn — the 
business  is  done  and  can't  be  undone." 

"  Oh,  it  is  hard  !  "  said  Dorothea.  "  I  understand  the  difficulty 
there  is  in  your  vindicating  yourself.  And  that  all  this  should 
have  come  to  you  who  had  meant  to  lead  a  higher  life  than  the 
common,  and  to  find  out  better  ways — I  cannot  bear  to  rest  in 
this  as  unchangeable.  I  know  you  meant  that.  I  remember  what 
you  said  to  me  when  you  first  spoke  to  me  about  the  hospital. 
There  is  no  sorrow  I  have  thought  more  about  than  that — to  love 
what  is  great,  and  try  to  reach  it,  and  yet  to  fail." 
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"  Yes,"  said  Lydgate,  feeling  that  here  he  had  found  room  for  the 
full  meaning  of  his  grief.  "I  had  some  ambition.  I  meant  every- 
thing to  be  different  with  me.  I  thought  I  had  more  strength  and 
mastery.  But  the  most  terrible  obstacles  are  such  as  nobody  can 
see  except  oneself." 

"  Suppose,"  said  Dorothea,  meditatively.  "  Suppose  we  kept  on 
the  hospital  according  to  the  present  plan,  and  you  stayed  here 
though  only  with  the  friendship  and  support  of  a  few,  the  evil 
feeling  towards  you  would  gradually  die  out ;  there  would  come 
opportunities  in  which  people  would  be  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  they  had  been  unjust  to  you,  because  they  would  see  that 
your  purposes  were  pure.  You  may  still  win  a  great  fame  like  the 
Louis  and  Laennec  I  have  heard  you  speak  of,  and  we  shall  all  be 
proud  of  you,"  she  ended,  with  a  smile. 

"  That  might  do  if  I  had  my  old  trust  in  myself,"  said  Lydgate, 
mournfully.  "  Nothing  galls  me  more  than  the  notion  of  turning 
round  and  running  away  before  this  slander,  leaving  it  unchecked 
behind  me.  Still,  I  can't  ask  any  one  to  put  a  great  deal  of  money 
into  a  plan  which  depends  on  me." 

"  It  would  be  quite  worth  my  while,"  said  Dorothea,  simply. 
"  Only  think.  I  am  very  uncomfortable  with  my  money,  because 
they  tell  me  I  have  too  little  for  any  great  scheme  of  the  sort  I  like 
best,  and  yet  I  have  too  much.  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  I  have 
seven  hundred  a-year  of  my  own  fortune,  and  ninteen  hundred  a- 
year  that  Mr  Casaubon  left  me,  and  between  three  and  four 
thousand  of  ready  money  in  the  bank.  I  wished  to  raise  money 
and  pay  it  off  gradually  out  of  my  income  which  I  don't  want,  to 
buy  land  with  and  found  a  village  which  should  be  a  school  of 
industry  ;  but  Sir  James  and  my  uncle  have  convinced  me  that  the 
risk  would  be  too  great.  So  you  see  that  what  I  should  most 
rejoice  at  would  be  to  have  something  good  to  do  with  my  money: 
I  should  like  it  to  make  other  people's  lives  better  to  them.  It 
makes  me  very  uneasy — coming  all  to  me  who  don't  want  it." 

A  smile  broke  through  the  gloom  of  Lydgate's  face.  The  child- 
like grave-eyed  earnestness  with  which  Dorothea  said  all  this  was 
irresistible — Ijlent  into  an  adorable  whole  with  her  ready  under- 
standing of  high  experience.  (Of  lower  experience  such  as  plays  a 
great  part  in  the  world,  poor  Mrs  Casaubon  had  a  very  blurred 
shortsighted  knowledge,  little  helped  by  her  imagination.)  But 
she  took  the  smile  as  encouragement  of  her  plan. 

"  I  think  you  see  now  that  you  spoke  too  scrupulously,"  she  said, 
in  a  tone  of  persuasion.  "  The  hospital  would  be  one  good  ;  and 
making  your  life  quite  whole  and  well  again  would  be  another." 

Lydgate's  smile  had  died  away.  "  You  have  the  goodness  as 
well  as  the  money  to  do  all  that ;  if  it  could  be  done,"  he  said. 
"But " 

He  hesitated  a  little  while,  looking  vaguely  towards  the  window; 
and  she  sat  in  silent  expectation.  At  last  he  turned  towards  her 
and  said  impetuously — • 

"  Why  should  I  not  tell  you  ? — you  know  what  sort  of  bond 
marriage  is.     You  will  understand  everything." 

Dorothea  felt  her  heart  beginning  to  beat  faster.     Had  he  that 
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sorrow  too  ?  But  she  feared  to  say  any  word,  and  he  went  on 
immediately. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  now  to  do  anything — to  take  any  step 
without  considering  my  wife's  happiness.  The  thing  that  I  might 
like  to  do  if  I  were  alone,  is  become  impossible  to  me.  I  can't  see 
her  miserable.  She  married  me  without  knowing  what  she  was 
going  into,  and  it  might  havfe  been  better  for  her  if  she  had  not 
married  me." 

"  I  know,  I  know — you  could  not  give  her  pain,  if  you  were  not 
obliged  to  do  it,"  said  Dorothea,  with  keen  memory  of  her  own  life. 

"And  she  has  set  her  mind  against  staying.  She  wishes  to  go. 
The  troubles  she  has  had  here  have  wearied  her,"  said  Lydgate, 
breaking  off  again,  lest  he  should  say  too  much. 

"  But  when  she  saw  tlie  good  that  might  come  of  staying " 

said  Dorothea,  remonstrantly,  looking  at  Lydgate  as  if  he  had 
forgotten  the  reasons  which  had  just  been  considered.  He  did  not 
speak  immediately. 

"  She  would  not  see  it,"  he  said  at  last,  curtly,  feeling  at  first 
that  this  statement  must  do  without  explanation.  "And,  indeed, 
I  have  lost  all  spirit  about  carrying  on  my  life  here."  He  paused 
a  moment  and  then,  following  the  impulse  to  let  Dorothea  see 
deeper  into  the  difficulty  of  his  life,  he  said,  "The  fact  is,  this 
trouVjle  has  come  upon  her  confusedly.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
speak  to  each  other  about  it.  I  am  not  sure  what  is  in  her  mind 
about  it  :  she  may  fear  that  I  have  really  done  something  base.  It 
is  my  fault ;  I  ought  to  be  more  open.  But  I  have  been  sufi'ering 
cruelly." 

"  ^lay  I  go  and  see  her  ?"  said  Dorothea,  eagerly.  "Would  she 
accept  my  sympathy  ?  I  would  tell  her  that  you  have  not  been 
blamable  before  any  one's  judgment  but  your  own.  I  would  tell 
her  that  you  shall  be  cleared  in  every  fair  mind.  I  would  cheer 
her  heart.  Will  you  ask  her  if  I  may  go  to  see  her  ?  I  did  see  her 
once." 

"  I  am  sure  you  may,"  said  Lydgate,  seizing  the  proposition  with 
some  hope.  "She  would  feel  honoured — cheered,  I  think,  by  the 
proof  that  you  at  least  have  some  respect  for  me.  I  will  not  speak 
to  her  about  your  coming — that  she  may  not  connect  it  with  my 
wishes  at  all.  I  know  very  well  that  I  ought  not  to  have  left  any- 
thing to  be  told  her  by  others,  but " 

He  broke  off,  and  there  was  a  moment's  silence.  Dorothea 
refrained  from  saying  what  was  in  her  mind — how  well  she  knew 
that  there  might  be  invisible  barriers  to  speech  between  husband 
and  wife.  This  was  a  point  on  which  even  sympathy  might  make 
a  wound.  She  returned  to  the  more  outward  aspect  of  Lydgate's 
position,  saying  cheerfully — 

"  And  if  JNIrs  Lydgate  knew  that  there  were  friends  who  would 
believe  in  you  and  support  you,  she  might  then  be  glad  that  you 
should  stay  in  your  place  and  recover  your  hopes — and  do  what 
you  meant  to  do.  Perhaps  then  you  would  see  that  it  was  right  to 
agree  with  what  I  proposed  about  your  continuing  at  the  hospital. 
Surely  you  would,  if  you  still  have  faith  in  it  as  a  means  of  making 
your  knowledge  useful?" 
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Lydgate  did  not  answer,  and  she  saw  that  he  was  debating  with 
himself. 

"  You  need  not  decide  immediately,"  she  said,  gently.  "  A  few 
days  hence  it  will  be  early  enough  for  me  to  send  my  answer  to  ^Ir 
Bulstrode." 

Lydgate  still  waited,  but  at  last  turned  to  speak  in  his  most 
decisive  tones. 

"  No ;  I  prefer  that  there  should  be  no  interval  left  for  waver- 
ing. I  am  no  longer  sure  enough  of  myself — I  mean  of  what  it 
would  be  possible  for  me  to  do  under  the  changed  circumstances 
of  my  life.  It  would  be  dishonourable  to  let  others  engage  them- 
selves to  anything  serious  in  dependence  on  me.  I  might  be 
obliged  to  go  away  after  all  ;  I  see  little  chance  of  anything  else. 
The  whole  thing  is  too  problematic  ;  I  cannot  consent  to  V)e  the 
cause  of  your  goodness  being  wasted.  No — let  the  new  hospital 
be  joined  with  the  old  infirmary,  and  everything  go  on  as  it 
might  have  done  if  I  had  never  come.  I  have  kept  a  valuable 
register  since  I  have  been  there ;  I  shall  send  it  to  a  man  who 
will  make  use  of  it,"  he  ended  bitterly.  "  I  can  think  of  nothing 
for  a  long  while  but  getting  an  income." 

"  It  hurts  me  very  much  to  hear  you  speak  so  hopelessly,"  said 
Dorothea.  "  It  would  be  a  happiness  to  your  friends,  who  believe 
in  your  future,  in  your  power  to  do  great  things,  if  you  would  let 
them  save  you  from  that.  Think  how  much  money  I  have ;  it 
would  be  like  taking  a  burthen  from  me  if  you  took  some  of  it 
every  year  till  you  got  free  from  this  fettering  want  of  income. 
Why  should  not  people  do  these  things  ?  It  is  so  difficult  to 
make  shares  at  all  even.     This  is  one  way." 

"  God  bless  you,  ]\Irs  Casaubon  ! "  said  Lydgate,  rising  as  if  with 
the  same  impulse  that  made  his  words  energetic,  and  resting  his 
arm  on  the  back  of  the  great  leather  chair  he  had  been  sitting  in. 
"  It  is  good  that  you  should  have  such  feelings.  But  I  am  not  the 
man  who  ought  to  allow  himself  to  benefit  by  them.  I  have  not 
given  guarantees  enough.  I  must  not  at  least  sink  into  the  degra- 
dation of  being  pensioned  for  work  that  I  never  achieved.  It 
is  very  clear  to  me  that  I  must  not  count  on  anything  else  than 
getting  away  from  Middlemarch  as  soon  as  I  can  manage  it.  I 
should  not  be  able  for  a  long  while,  at  the  very  best,  to  get  an 
income  here,  and — and  it  is  easier  to  make  necessary  changes  in 
a  new  place.  I  must  do  as  other  men  do,  and  think  what  will 
please  the  world  and  bring  in  money  ;  look  for  a  little  ojDening 
in  the  London  crowd,  and  push  myself ;  set  up  in  a  watering- 
place,  or  go  to  some  southern  town  where  there  are  plenty  of 
idle  English,  and  get  mj-self  pufled, — that  is  the  sort  of  shell  I 
must  creep  into  and  try  to  keep  my  soul  alive  in." 

"  Now  that  is  not  brave,"  said  Dorothea, — "  to  give  up  the  fight." 

"  No,  it  is  not  brave,"  said  Lydgate,.  "  but  if  a  man  is  afraid  of 
creeping  paralysis  ? "  Then,  in  another  tone,  "  Yet  you  have  made 
a  great  ditlerence  in  my  courage  by  believing  in  me.  Everything 
seems  more  bearable  since  I  have  talked  to  you  ;  and  if  you  can 
clear  me  in  a  few  other  minds,  especially  in  Farebrother's,  I  shall 
be  deeply  grateful.     The  point  I  wish  you  not  to  mention  is  the 
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fact  of  disobedience  to  my  orders.  That  would  soon  get  distorted. 
After  all,  there  is  no  evidence  for  me  Ijut  people's  opinion  of  me 
beforehand.     You  can  only  repeat  my  own  report  of  myself." 

"Mr  Farebrother  will  believe— others  will  believe,"  said  Doro- 
thea. "I  can  say  of  you  what  will  make  it  stupidity  to  suppose 
that  you  would  be  bribed  to  do  a  wickedness." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Lydgate,  with  something  like  a  groan  in 
his  voice.  "  I  have  not  taken  a  bribe  yet.  But  there  is  a  pale 
shade  of  bribery  which  is  sometimes  called  prosperity.  You  will 
do  me  another  great  kindness,  then,  and  come  to  see  my  wife  ?" 

"Yes,  I  will.  I  remember  how  pretty  she  is,"  said  Dorothea, 
into  whose  mind  every  impression  about  Rosamond  had  cut  deep. 
"I  hope  she  will  like  me." 

As  Lydgate  rode  away,  he  tliought,  "  This  young  creature  has  a 
heart  large  enough  for  the  Virgin  ]\Iary.  She  evidently  thinks 
nothing  of  her  own  future,  and  would  pledge  away  half  her  in- 
come at  once,  as  if  she  wanted  nothing  for  herself  but  a  chair  to 
sit  in  from  which  she  can  look  down  with  those  clear  eyes  at  the 
poor  mortals  who  pray  to  her.  She  seems  to  have  what  I  never 
saw  in  any  woman  before— a  fountain  of  friendship  towards  men 
— a  man  can  make  a  friend  of  her.  Casaubon  must  have  raised 
some  heroic  hallucination  in  her.  I  wonder  if  she  could  have  any 
other  sort  of  passion  for  a  man  ?  Ladislaw  ?^there  was  certainly 
an  unusual  feeling  between  them.  And  Casaubon  must  have  had 
a  notion  of  it.  Well — her  love  might  help  a  man  more  than  her 
money." 

Dorothea  on  her  side  had  immediately  formed  a  plan  of  relieving 
Lj^dgate  from  his  obligation  to  Bulstrode,  which  she  felt  sure  was 
a  part,  though  small,  of  the  galling  jDressure  he  had  to  bear.  She 
sat  down  at  once  under  the  inspiration  of  their  interview,  and 
wrote  a  brief  note,  in  which  she  pleaded  that  she  had  more  claim 
than  ^Ir  Bulstrode  had  to  the  satisfaction  of  providing  the  money 
which  had  been  serviceable  to  Lydgate— that  it  would  be  unkind 
in  Lydgate  not  to  grant  her  the  position  of  being  his  helper  in 
this  small  matter,  the  favour  being  entirely  to  her  who  had  so 
little  that  was  plainly  marked  out  for  her  to  do  with  her  super- 
fluous money.  He  might  call  her  a  creditor  or  by  any  other  name 
if  it  did  but  imply  that  he  granted  her  request.  She  enclosed  a 
cheque  for  a  thousand  pounds,  and  determined  to  take  the  letter 
with  her  the  next  day  when  she  went  to  see  Rosamond. 
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CHAPTER    LXXVIL 

"  And  thus  thy  fall  hath  left  a  kind  of  blot, 
To  mark  the  full-fraught  man  and  best  indued 
With  some  suspicion." 

— Henry  V. 

The  next  day  Lydgate  had  to  go  to  Brassing,  and  told  Rosa- 
mond tiiat  he  should  be  away  until  the  evening.  Of  late  she  had 
never  gone  beyond  her  own  house  and  garden,  except  to  church, 
and  once  to  see  her  papa,  to  whom  she  said,  "If  Tertius  goes 
away,  you  will  help  us  to  move,  will  you  not,  papa  ?  I  suppose 
we  shall  have  very  little  money.  I  am  sure  I  hope  some  one  will 
help  us."  And  ilr  Vincy  had  said,  "Yes,  child,  I  don't  mind  a 
hundred  or  two.  I  can  see  the  end  of  that."  With  these  excep- 
tions she  had  sat  at  home  in  languid  melancholy  and  suspense, 
fixing  her  mind  on  Will  Ladislaw's  coming  as  the  one  point  of 
hope  and  interest,  and  associating  this  with  some  new  urgency  on 
Lydgate  to  make  immediate  arrangements  for  leaving  Middle- 
march  and  going  to  London,  till  she  felt  assured  that  the  coming 
would  be  a  potent  cause  of  the  going,  without  at  all  seeing  how. 
This  way  of  establishing  sequences  is  too  coumion  to  be  fairly 
regarded  as  a  peculiar  folly  in  Rosamond.  And  it  is  precisely  this 
sort  of  sequence  which  causes  the  greatest  shock  when  it  is  sun- 
dered :  for  to  see  how  an  effect  may  be  produced  is  often  to  see 
possible  missings  and  checks ;  but  to  see  nothing  except  the 
desirable  cause,  and  close  upon  it  the  desirable  eti'ect,  rids  us  of 
doubt  and  makes  our  minds  strongly  intuitive.  That  was  the 
process  going  on  in  poor  Rosamond,  while  she  arranged  all  objects 
around  her  with  the  same  nicety  as  ever,  only  with  more  slowness 
— or  sat  down  to  the  piano,  meaning  to  play,  and  then  desisting, 
yet  lingering  on  the  music  stool  with  her  white  fingers  suspended 
on  the  wooden  front,  and  looking  before  her  in  dreamy  ennui. 
Her  melancholy  had  become  so  marked  that  Lydgate  felt  a  strange 
timidity  before  it,  as  a  perpetual  silent  reproach,  and  the  strong 
man,  mastered  by  his  keen  sensibilities  towards  this  fair  fragile 
creature  Avhose  life  he  seemed  somehow  to  have  bruised,  shrank 
from  her  look,  and  sometimes  started  at  her  approach,  fear  of  her 
and  fear  for  her  rushing  in  only  the  more  forcibly  after  it  had 
been  momentarily  expelled  by  exasperation. 

But  this  morning  Rosamond  descended  from  her  room  up-stairs 
— where  she  sometimes  sat  the  whole  day  when  Lydgate  was  out — 
equipped  for  a  w^alk  in  the  town.  She  had  a  letter  to  post — a  letter 
addi^essed  to  Mr  Ladislaw  and  written  with  charming  discretion, 
but  intended  to  hasten  his  arrival  by  a  hint  of  trouble.  The 
servant-maid,  their  sole  house -servant  now,  noticed  her  coming 
down-stairs  in  her  walking  dress,  and  thought  "  there  never  did 
anybody  look  so  pretty  in  a  bonnet,  poor  thing." 

Meanwhile  Dorothea  s  mind  was  filled  with  her  project  of  going 
to  Rosamond,  and  with  the  many  thoughts,  both  of  the  past  and 
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the  probable  future,  which  gathered  round  the  idea  of  that  visit. 
Until  yesterday  when  Lydgate  had  opened  to  her  a  glimpse  of 
some  trouble  in  his  married  life,  the  image  of  !Mrs  Lydgate  had 
always  been  associated  for  her  with  that  of  Will  Ladislaw.  Even 
in  her  most  uneasy  moments — even  when  she  had  been  agitated 
by  ]\h-s  Cadwallader's  painfully  graphic  report  of  gossip  —  her 
effort,  naj',  her  strongest  impulsive  prompting,  had  been  towards 
the  vindication  of  Will  from  any  sullying  surmises  ;  and  when,  in 
her  meeting  with  him  afterwards,  she  had  at  first  interj^reted  his 
words  as  a  probable  allusion  to  a  feeling  towai'ds  Mrs  Lydgate 
which  he  was  determined  to  cut  himself  off  from  indulging,  she 
had  had  a  quick,  sad,  excusing  vision  of  the  charm  there  might 
be  in  his  constant  opiDortunities  of  companionship  with  that  fair 
creature,  who  most  likely  shared  his  other  tastes  as  she  evidently 
did  his  delight  in  music.  But  there  had  followed  his  parting 
words  —  the  few  passionate  words  in  which  he  had  implied  that 
she  herself  was  the  object  of  whom  his  love  held  him  in  dread, 
that  it  was  his  love  for  her  only  which  he  was  resolved  not  to 
declare  but  to  carry  away  into  banishment.  From  the  time  of  that 
parting,  Dorothea,  believing  in  Will's  love  for  her,  believing  with 
a  proud  delight  in  his  delicate  sense  of  honour  and  his  determina- 
tion that  no  one  should  impeach  him  justlj',  felt  her  heart  quite  at 
rest  as  to  the  regard  he  might  have  for  Mrs  Lydgate.  She  was 
sure  that  the  regard  was  blameless. 

There  are  natures  in  which,  if  they  love  us,  we  are  conscious  of 
having  a  sort  of  baptism  and  consecration  :  they  bind  us  over  to 
rectitude  and  jDurity  by  their  pure  belief  about  us ;  and  our  sins 
become  that  worst  kind  of  sacrilege  which  tears  down  the  invisible 
altar  of  trust.  "  If  you  are  not  good,  none  is  good  " — those  little 
words  may  give  a  terrific  meaning  to  responsibility,  may  hold  a 
vitriolic  intensity  for  remorse. 

Dorothea's  nature  was  of  that  kind  :  her  own  passionate  faults 
lay  along  the  easily-counted  open  channels  of  her  ardent  char- 
acter ;  and  while  she  was  full  of  pity  for  the  visible  mistakes  of 
others,  she  had  not  yet  any  material  within  her  experience  for 
subtle  constructions  and  suspicions  of  hidden  wrong.  Friit  that 
^si n^plimty  of  beys,  linlding  up  qn  ideal  for_others  in  her  believing 
'^conce,p4k>ix-Qf  them,  was  one  of  the  greai^jower^of  her  wom anhood. 
And  it  had  from  the  first  acted  strongly  on  Will  Ladislawr  He 
felt,  when  he  parted  from  her,  that  the  brief  words  by  which  he 
had  tried  to  convey  to  her  his  feeling  about  herself  and  the 
division  which  her  fortune  made  between  them,  would  only  profit 
by  their  brevity  when  Dorothea  had  to  interpret  them  :  he  felt 
that  in  her  mind  he  had  found  his  highest  estimate. 

And  he  was  right  there.  In  the  months  since  their  parting 
Dorothea  had  felt  a  delicious  though  sad  repose  in  their  relation 
to  each  other,  as  one  which  was  inwardly  whole  and  without 
blemish.  She  had  an  active  force  of  antagonism  within  her,  when 
the  antagonism  turned  on  the  defence  either  of  plans  or  persons 
that  she  believed  in  ;  and  the  wrongs  which  she  felt  that  Will  had 
received  from  her  husband,  and  the  external  conditions  which  to 
others  were  grounds  for  slighting  him,  only  gave  the  more  tenacity 
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to  her  affection  and  admiring  judgment.  And  now  with  the  dis- 
closures about  Bulstrode  had  come  another  fact  affecting  Will's 
social  ]:)Osition,  which  roused  afresh  Dorothea's  inward  resistance 
to  wliat  was  said  about  him  in  that  part  of  her  world  which  lay 
within  park  pailings. 

"Young  Ladislaw  the  grandson  of  a  thieving  Jew  pawnbroker" 
was  a  phrase  which  had  entered  emphatically  into  the  dialogues 
about  the  Bulstrode  business,  at  Lowick,  Tipton,  and  Fi-eshitt,  and 
was  a  worse  kind  of  placard  on  poor  AVill's  back  than  the  "Italian 
with  white  mice."  Upright  Sir  James  Chettam  was  convinced 
that  his  own  satis'faction  was  righteous  when  he  thought  with 
some  complacency  that  here  was  an  added  league  to  that  moun- 
tainous distance  between  Ladislaw  and  Dorothea,  which  enabled 
him  to  dismiss  any  anxiety  in  that  direction  as  too  absurd.  And 
perhaps  there  had  been  some  pleasure  in  pointing  ]\Ir  Brooke's 
attention  to  this  ugly  bit  of  Ladislaw's  genealogy,  as  a  fresh  candle 
for  him  to  see  liis  own  folly  by.  Dorothea  had  observed  the  animus 
with  which  Will's  part  in  the  painful  story  had  been  recalled  more 
than  once ;  but  she  had  uttered  no  word,  being  checked  now,  as 
she  had  not  been  formerly  in  speaking  of  Will,  by  the  consciousness 
of  a  deeper  relation  between  them  which  must  always  remain  in 
consecrated  secrecy.  But  her  silence  shrouded  her  resistant 
emotion  into  a  more  thorough  glow  ;  and  this  misfortune  in  Will's 
lot  which,  it  seemed,  others  were  wishing  to  fling  at  his  back  as 
an  opprolDrium,  only  gave  something  more  of  enthusiasm  to  her 
clinging  thought.  _  _        _       , 

She  entertained  no  visions  of  their  ever  coming  into  nearer 
union,  and  yet  she  had  taken  no  posture  of  renunciation.  She 
had  accepted  her  whole  relation  to  Will  very  simply  as  part  of  her 
marriage  sorrows,  and  would  have  thought  it  very  sinful  in  her  to 
keep  up  an  inward  Avail  because  she  was  not  completely  happy, 
bein^  rather  disposed  to  dwell  on  the  superfluities  of  her  lot.  Sne 
could  bear  that  the  chief  pleasures  of  her  tenderness  should  lie  in 
memory,  and  the  idea  of  marriage  came  to  her  solely  as  a  repulsive 
proposition  from  some  suitor  of  whom  she  at  present  knew  nothing, 
but  whose  merits,  as  seen  by  her  friends,  would  be  a  source  of 
torment  to  her  : — "  somebody  who  will  manage  your  property  for 
you,  my  dear,"  was  ilr  Brooke's  attractive  suggestion  of  suitable 
characteristics.  "I  should  like  to  manage  it  myself,  if  I  knew 
what  to  do  with  it,"  said  Dorothea,  No  —  she  adhered  to  her 
declaration  that  she  would  never  be  married  again,  and  in  the 
long  valley  of  her  life  which  looked  so  flat  and  empty  of  way- 
marks,  guidance  would  come  as  she  walked  along  the  road,  and 
saw  her  fellovz-iDassengers  by  the  way. 

This  habitual  state  of  feeling  about  Will  Ladislaw  had  been 
strong  in  all  her  waking  hours  since  she  had  proposed  to  pay  a 
visit  to  ^^Irs  Lydgate,  making  a  sort  of  background  against  which 
she  saw  Rosamond's  figure  presented  to  her  witliout  hindrances  to 
her  interest  and  compassion.  There  was  evidently  some  mental 
separation,  some  barrier  to  complete  confidence  wliich  had  arisen 
between  this  wife  and  the  husband  who  had  yet  made  her  happi- 
ness a  law  to  him.     That  was  a  trouble  which  no  third  person  must 
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directly  touch.  But  Dorothea  thought  with  deep  pity  of  the  loneli- 
ness which  must  have  come  upon  Rosamond  from  the  suspicions 
cast  on  her  husband  ;  and  there  would  surely  be  help  in  the  mani- 
festation ot  respect  for  Lydgate  and  sympathy  with  her. 

1  shall  talk  to  her  about  her  husband,"  thought  Dorothea,  as 
she  was  being  driven  towards  the  town.  The  clear  spring  morning 
the  scent  of  the  moist  earth,  the  fresh  leaves  just  showing  their 
creased-up  wealth  of  greenery  from  out  their  half-opened  sheaths, 
seemed  part  of  the  cheerfulness  she  was  feeling  from  a  long  con- 
versation with  Mr  Farebrother,  who  had  joyfully  accepted  the 
iustitying  explanation  of  Lydgate's  conduct.  ''I  shall  take  Mrs 
i^ydgate  good  news,  and  perhaps  she  will  like  to  talk  to  me  and 
make  a  friend  of  me." 

Dorothea  had  another  errand  in  Lowick  Gate :  it  was  about  a 
new  hne-toned  bell  for  the  schoolhouse,  and  as  she  had  to  get  out 
of  her  carriage  very  near  to  Lydgate's,  she  walked  thither  across 
the  street  having  told  the  coachman  to  wait  for  some  packages, 
liie  street  door  was  open,  and  the  servant  was  taking  the  op- 
portunity of  looking  out  at  the  carriage  which  was  pausing  within 
pght^when  it  became  apparent  to  her  that  the  lady  who  "  belonged 
to  it    was  coming  towards  her. 

1^' Is  Mrs  Lydgate  at  home  ?"  said  Dorothea. 
I  m  not  sure,  my  lady  ;  I'll  see,  if  you'll  please  to  walk  in,"  said 
Martha,  a  little  confused  on  the  score  of  her  kitchen  apron,  but 
collected  enough  to  be  sure  that  "mum "  was  not  the  right  title  for 
;his  queenly  young  widow  with  a  carriage  and  pair.  "  Will  vou 
Dlease  to  walk  in,  and  I'll  go  and  see." 

"  Say  that  I  am  Mrs  Casaubon,"  said  Dorothea,  as  Martha  moved 
orward  intending  to  show  her  into  the  drawing-room  and  then  to 
fo  up-stairs  to  see  if  Rosamond  had  returned  from  her  walk 

ihey  crossed  the  broader  part  of  the  entrance-hall,  and  turned 
ip  the  passage  which  led  to  the  garden.  The  drawing-room  door 
ras  unlatched,  and  Martha,  pushing  it  without  looking  into  the 
«om,  waited  for  Mrs  Casaubon  to  enter  and  then  turned  away,  the 
loor  having  swung  open  and  swung  back  again  without  noise. 

Dorothea  had  less  of  outward  vision  than  usual  this  morning, 
•eing  hlled  with  linages  of  things  as  they  had  been  and  were  going 
0  be.  She  found  herself  on  the  other  side  of  the  door  without  see- 
tig  anything  remarkable,  but  immediately  she  heard  a  voice 
peaking  in  low  tones  which  startled  her  as  with  a  sense  of  dream- 
ig  in  daylight,  and  advancing  unconsciously  a  step  or  two  beyond 
he  projecting  slab  of  a  bookcase,  she  saw,  in  the  terrible  illumina- 
lon  of  a  certainty  which  filled  up  all  outlines,  something  which 
lade   her  pause  motionless,  without  self-possession  enough  to 

Seated  with  his  back  towards  her  on  a  sofa  which  stood  against 

^®  wM  ?"  ^  1"^^  ^^^^  *^^  ^^0°^  by  ^^"'^h  she  had  entered,  she 
iw  Will  LadisJaw:  close  by  him  and  turned  towards  him  with  a 
ushed  tearfulness  which  gave  a  new  brilliancy  to  her  face  sat 
osamond  her  bonnet  hanging  back,  while  Will  leaning  towards 
er  clasped  both  her  upraised  hands  in  his  and  spoke  with  low- 
)ned  fervour. 

2k 
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Rosamond  in  her  agitated  absorption  had  not  noticed  the  silently 
advancing  figure;  but  when  Dorothea,  after  the  first  innneasurable 
instant  of  this  vision,  moved  confusedly  backward  and  found  her- 
self impeded  by  some  piece  of  furniture,  Rosamond  was  suddenly 
aware  of  her  presence,  and  with  a  s^jasmodic  movement  snatched 
away  her  hands  and  rose,  looking  at  Dorothea  who  was  necessarily 
arrested.  Will  Ladislaw,  starting  up,  looked  round  also,  and  meet- 
ing Dorothea's  eyes  with  a  new  lightning  in  them,  seemed  changing 
to  mariile.  But  she  immediately  turned  them  away  from  him  to 
Rosamond  and  said  in  a  firm  voice — 

"  Excuse  me,  Mrs  Lydgate,  the  servant  did  not  know  that  you 
were  here.  I  called  to  deliver  an  important  letter  for  j\Ir  Lydgate, 
which  I  wished  to  put  into  your  own  hands." 

She  laid  down  the  letter  on  the  small  table  which  had  checked 
her  retreat,  and  then  including  Rosamond  and  Will  in  one  distant 
glance  and  bow,  she  went  quickly  out  of  the  room,  meeting  in  the 
passage  the  surprised  Martha,  who  said  she  was  sorry  the  mistress 
was  not  at  home,  and  then  showed  the  strange  lady  out  with  an 
inward  reflection  that  grand  people  were  probably  more  impatient 
than  others. 

Dorothea  walked  across  the  street  with  her  most  elastic  step  and 
was  quickly  in  her  carriage  again. 

"  Drive  on  to  Freshitt  Hall,"  she  said  to  the  coachman,  and  any 
one  looking  at  her  might  have  thought  that  though  she  was  paler 
than  usual  she  was  never  animated  by  a  more  self-i30ssessed  energy. 
And  that  was  really  her  experience.  It  was  as  if  she  had  drunk  a 
great  draught  of  scorn  that  stimulated  her  beyond  the  suscepti- 
bility to  other  feelings.  She  had  seen  something  so  far  below  her 
belief,  that  her  emotions  rushed  back  from  it  and  made  an  excited 
throng  without  an  object.  She  needed  something  active  to  turn 
her  excitement  out  upon.  She  felt  power  to  walk  and  work  for  a 
day,  without  meat  or  drink.  And  she  would  carry  out  the  purpose 
with  which  she  had  started  in  the  morning,  of  going  to  Freshitt 
and  Tipton  to  tell  Sir  James  and  her  uncle  all  that  she  wished 
them  to  know  about  Lydgate,  whose  married  loneliness  under  his 
trial  now  presented  itself  to  her  with  new  significance,  and  made 
her  more  ai-dent  in  readiness  to  be  his  champion.  She  had  never 
felt  anything  like  this  triumphant  power  of  indignation  in  the 
struggle  of  her  married  life,  in  which  there  had  always  been  a 
quickly  subduing  pang  ;  and  she  took  it  as  a  sign  of  new  strength. 

"  Dodo,  how  very  bright  your  eyes  are  ! "  said  Celia,  when  Sir 
James  was  gone  out  of  the  room.  "And  you  don't  see  anything 
you  look  at,  Arthur  or  anything.  You  are  going  to  do  something 
uncomfortable,  I  know.  Is  it  all  about  Mr  Lydgate,  or  has  some- 
thing else  happened  ? "  Celia  had  been  used  to  watch  her  sister 
with  expectation. 

"  Yes,  dear,  a  great  many  things  have  happened,"  said  Dodo,  in 
her  full  tones. 

"  I  wonder  what,"  said  Celia,  folding  her  arms  cozily  and  leaning 
forward  upon  them. 

"  Oh,  all  the  troubles  of  all  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,"  said 
Dorothea,  lifting  her  arms  to  the  back  of  her  head. 
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"  Dear  nie,  Dodo,  are  j'ou  going  to  have  a  scheme  for  them  ? " 
said  Celia,  a  little  uneasy  at  this  Hamlet-like  raving. 

But  Sir  James  came  in  again,  ready  to  accompany  Dorothea  to 
the  Grange,  and  she  finished  her  expedition  well,  not  swerving  in 
her  resolution  until  she  descended  at  her  own  door. 


CHAPTER    LXXVIII. 

Would  it  were  yesterday  and  I  i'  the  grave, 
With  her  sweet  faith  above  for  inouumeiit. 

RosAMOXD  and  Will  stood  motionless — they  did  not  know  how  long 
— he  looking  towards  the  spot  where  Dorothea  had  stood,  and  she 
looking  towards  him  with  doubt.  It  seemed  an  endless  time  to 
Rosamond,  in  whose  inmost  soul  there  was  hardly  so  much  annoy- 
ance as  gratitication  from  what  had  just  happened.  Shallow 
natures  dream  of  an  easy  sway  over  the  emotions  of  others,  trust- 
ing implicitly  in  their  own  petty  magic  to  turn  the  deepest 
streams,  and  confident,  by  pretty  gestures  and  remarks,  of  making 
the  thing  that  is  not  as  though  it  were.  She  knew  that  Will  had 
received  a  severe  blow,  but  she  had  been  little  used  to  imagining 
other  people's  states  of  mind  except  as  a  material  cut  into  shape 
by  her  own  wishes  ;  and  she  believed  in  her  own  power  to  soothe 
or  subdue.  Even  Tertius,  that  most  perverse  of  men,  was  always 
sul»dued  in  the  long-run :  events  had  been  oljstinate,  but  still 
liosamond  would  have  said  now,  as  she  did  before  her  marriage, 
that  she  never  gave  up  what  she  had  set  her  mind  on. 

She  put  out  her  arm  and  laid  the  tips  of  her  fingers  on  Will's 
coat-sleeve. 

"  Don't  touch  me  ! "  he  said,  with  an  utterance  like  the  cut  of  a 
lash,  darting  from  her,  and  changing  from  pink  to  white  and  back 
again,  as  if  his  whole  frame  were  tingling  with  the  pain  of  the 
sting.  He  wheeled  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  room  and  stood 
opposite  to  her,  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers  in  his  pockets  and  his 
head  thrown  back,  looking  fiercely  not  at  Rosamond  but  at  a  point 
a  few  inches  away  from  her. 

She  was  keenly  ofi'ended,  but  the  signs  she  made  of  this  were 
such  as  only  Lydgate  was  used  to  interpret.  She  became  suddenly 
quiet  and  seated  herself,  untying  her  hanging  bonnet  and  laying 
it  down  with  her  shawl.  Her  little  hands  which  she  folded  before 
her  were  very  cold. 

It  would  have  been  safer  for  Will  in  the  first  instance  to  have 
taken  up  his  hat  and  gone  away  ;  but  he  had  felt  no  impulse  to  do 
this  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  a  horrible  inclination  to  stay  and 
shatter  Rosamond  with  his  anger.  It  seemed  as  impossible  to 
bear  the  fatality  she  had  drawn  down  on  him  without  venting  his 
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fury  as  it  would  be  to  a  panther  to  bear  the  javelin-wound  without 
springing  and  biting.  And  yet— how  could  he  tell  a  woman  that 
he  was  ready  to  curse  her  ?  He  was  fuming  under  a  rejiressive 
law  which  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  :  he  was  dangerously 
poised,  and  Rosamond's  voice  now  brought  the  decisive  vibration. 
In  flute-like  tones  of  sarcasm  she  said — 

"  You  can  easily  go  after  ^Irs  Casaubon  and  explain  your 
preference." 

"  Go  after  her  ! "  he  burst  out,  with  a  sharp  edge  in  his  voice. 
"Do  you  think  she  would  turn  to  look  at  me,  or  value  any  word  I 
ever  uttered  to  her  again  at  more  than  a  dirty  feather? — Explain  ! 
How  can  a  man  explain  at  the  expense  of  a  woman  ? " 

"  You  can  tell  her  what  you  please,"  said  Rosamond  with  more 
tremor. 

"Do  you  suppose  she  would  like  me  better  for  sacrificing  j'ou  ? 
She  is  not  a  woman  to  be  flattered  because  I  made  myself  despic- 
able— to  believe  that  I  must  be  true  to  her  because  I  was  a  dastard 
to  you." 

He  began  to  move  about  with  the  restlessness  of  a  wild  animal 
that  sees  prey  but  cannot  reach  it.    Presently  he  burst  out  again — 

"  I  had  no  hope  before — not  much — of  anything  better  to  come. 
But  I  had  one  certainty — that  she  believed  in  me.  \Vhatever 
people  had  said  or  done  about  me,  she  believed  in  me.  —  That's 
gone  !  She'll  never  again  think  me  anything  but  a  paltry  pre- 
tence—too nice  to  take  heaven  except  upon  flattering  conditions, 
and  yet  selling  myself  for  any  devil's  change  by  the  sly.  She'll 
think  of  me  as  an  incarnate  insult  to  her,  from  the  first  moment 
we  .  .  .  ." 

Will  stopped  as  if  he  had  found  himself  grasping  something  that 
must  not  be  thrown  and  shattered.  He  found  another  vent  for  his 
rage  by  snatching  up  Rosamond's  words  again,  as  if  they  were 
reptiles  to  be  throttled  and  flung  ofi". 

"Explain!  Tell  a  man  to  explain  how  he  dropped  into  hell  ! 
Explain  my  preference  !  I  never  had  a  preferf^nce  for  her,  any 
more  than  I  have  a  preference  for  l>reathing.  No  other  woman 
exists  by  the  side  of  her.  1  would  rather  touch  her  hand  if  it 
were  dead,  than  I  would  touch  any  other  woman's  living." 

Rosamond,  while  these  poisoned  weapons  were  being  hurled  at 
her,  was  almost  losing  the  sense  of  her  identity,  and  seemed  to  be 
waking  into  some  new  terrible  existence.  She  had  no  sense  of 
chill  resolute  repulsion,  of  reticent  self-justitication  such  as  she 
had  known  under  Lydgate's  most  stormy  displeasure :  all  her 
sensibility  was  turned  into  a  bewildering  novelty  of  pain  ;  she  felt 
a  new  terrified  recoil  under  a  lash  never  experienced  before.  What 
another  nature  felt  in  opposition  to  her  own  was  being  burnt  and 
bitten  into  her  consciousness.  \Vhen  Will  had  ceased  to  speak  she 
had  become  an  image  of  sickened  misery  :  her  lips  were  pale,  and 
her  eyes  had  a  tearless  dismay  in  them.  If  it  had  been  Tertius 
who  stood  opposite  to  her,  that  look  of  misery  would  have  been  a 
pang  to  him,  and  he  would  have  sunk  by  her  side  to  comfort  her, 
with  that  strong-armed  comfort  which  she  had  often  held  very 
cheap. 
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Let  it  be  forgiven  to  "Will  that  he  had  no  such  movement  of 
pity.  He  had  felt  no  bond  beforehand  to  this  woman  who  had 
spoiled  the  ideal  treasure  of  his  life,  and  he  held  himself  blameless. 
He  knew  that  he  was  cruel,  but  he  had  no  relenting  in  him  yet. 

After  he  had  done  speaking,  he  still  moved  about,  half  in 
absence  of  inind,  and  Rosamond  sat  perfectly  still.  At  length 
Will,  seeming  to  bethink  himself,  took  up  his  hat,  yet  stood  some 
moments  irresolute.  He  had  spoken  to  her  in  a  way  that  made  a 
phrase  of  common  politeness  difticult  to  utter  ;  and  yet,  now  that 
he  had  come  to  the  point  of  going  away  from  her  without  furtlier 
speech,  he  shrank  from  it  as  a  brutality  ;  he  felt  checked  and 
stultified  in  his  anger.  He  walked  towards  the  mantelpiece  and 
leaned  his  arm  on  it,  and  waited  in  silence  for — he  hardly  knew 
what.  The  vindictive  tire  was  still  burning  in  him,  and  he  could 
utter  no  word  of  retractation  ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  in  his  mind 
that  having  come  back  to  this  hearth  where  he  had  enjoyed  a 
caressing  friendship  he  had  found  calamity  seated  there — he  had 
had  suddenly  revealed  to  him  a  trouble  that  lay  outside  the  home 
as  well  as  within  it.  And  what  seemed  a  foreboding  was  pressing 
upon  him  as  with  slow  pincers : — that  his  life  might  come  to  be 
enslaved  by  this  helpless  woman  who  had  thrown  herself  upon 
him  in  the  dreary  sadness  of  her  heart.  But  he  was  in  gloomy 
rebellion  against  the  fact  that  his  quick  apprehensiveness  fore- 
shadowed to  him,  and  when  his  eyes  fell  on  Rosamond's  blighted 
face  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  the  more  pitiable  of  the  two ; 
for  pain  must  enter  into  its  glorified  life  of  memory  before  it  can 
turn  into  compassion. 

And  so  they  remained  for  many  minutes,  opposite  each  other, 
far  apart,  in  silence ;  Will's  face  still  possessed  by  a  mute  rage, 
and  Rosamond's  by  a  mute  misery.  The  poor  thing  had  no  force 
to  fling  out  any  passion  in  return  ;  the  terrible  collapse  of  the 
illusion  towards  which  all  her  hope  had  been  strained  was  a  stroke 
which  had  too  thoroughly  shaken  her  :  her  little  world  was  in 
ruins,  and  she  felt  herself  tottering  in  the  midst  as  a  lonely 
bewildered  consciousness. 

Will  wished  that  she  would  speak  and  bring  some  mitigating 
shadow  across  his  own  cruel  speech,  which  seemed  to  stand 
staring  at  them  both  in  mockery  of  any  attempt  at  revived 
fellowship.  But  she  said  nothing,  and  at  last  with  a  desperate 
Bflbrt  over  himself,  he  asked,  "Shall  I  come  in  and  see  Lydgate 
this  evening?" 

"If  you  like,"  Rosamond  answered,  just  audibly. 

And  then  Will  went  out  of  the  house,  ^Martha  never  knowing 
that  he  had  been  in. 

After  he  was  gone,  Rosamond  tried  to  get  up  from  her  seat,  but 
fell  back  fainting.  When  she  came  to  herself  again,  she  felt  too 
ill  to  make  the  exertion  of  rising  to  ring  the  bell,  and  she  re- 
mained helpless  until  the  girl,  surprised  at  her  long  absence, 
thought  for  the  first  time  of  looking  for  her  in  all  the  down- 
stairs rooms.  Rosamond  said  that  she  had  felt  suddenly  sick 
and  faint,  and  wanted  to  be  helped  up-stairs.  When  there  she 
threw  herself  on  the  bed  with  her  clothes  on,  and  lay  in  ap- 
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parent  torpor,  a.s  she  had  done  once  before  on  a  memorable  day 
of  grief. 

Lj'dgate  came  home  earlier  than  he  had  expected,  about  half- 
past  five,  and  found  her  there.  The  perception  that  she  was  ill 
threw  every  other  thought  into  the  background.  When  he  felt 
her  pulse,  her  eyes  rested  on  him  with  more  persistence  than 
they  had  done  for  a  long  while,  as  if  she  felt  some  content  that 
he  was  there.  He  perceived  the  difierence  in  a  moment,  and 
seating  himself  by  her  put  his  arm  gently  under  her,  and  bend- 
ing over  her  said,  "  ]\Iy  poor  Rosamond  !  has  something  agitated 
you?"  Clinging  to  him  she  fell  into  hysterical  sobbings  and 
cries,  and  for  the  next  hour  he  did  nothing  but  soothe  and  tend 
her.  He  imagined  that  Dorothea  had  been  to  see  her,  and  that 
all  this  effect  on  her  nervous  system,  which  evidently  involved 
some  new  turning  towards  himself,  was  due  to  the  excitement  of 
the  new  impressions  which  that  visit  had  raised. 


CHAPTER    LXXIX. 

"  Now,  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  just  as  they  had  ended  their  talk,  they  drew  nigh 
to  a  very  miry  slough,  that  was  in  the  midst  of  the  jilain  ;  and  they,  beiug  heedless, 
did  both  fall  suddenly  into  the  bog.     The  name  of  the  slough  was  Despond." 

—  BUNYAN. 

When  Rosamond  was  quiet,  and  Lydgate  had  left  her,  hoping 
that  she  might  soon  sleep  under  the  edect  of  an  anodyne,  he  went 
into  the  drawing-room  to  fetch  a  book  which  he  had  left  there, 
meaning  to  spend  the  evening  in  his  work-room,  and  he  saw  on 
the  table  Dorothea's  letter  addressed  to  him.  He  had  not  ven- 
tured to  ask  Rosamond  if  ^Irs  Casaubon  had  called,  but  the 
reading  of  this  letter  assured  him  of  the  fact,  for  Dorothea 
mentioned  that  it  was  to  be  carried  by  herself. 

When  Will  Ladislaw  came  in  a  little  later,  Lydgate  met  him 
with  a.  surprise  which  made  it  clear  that  he  had  not  been  told 
of  the  earlier  visit,  and  Will  could  not  say,  "Did  not  Mrs  Lyd- 
gate tell  you  that  I  came  this  morning?" 

"  Poor  Rosamond  is  ill,"  Lydgate  added  immediately  on  his 
greeting. 

"Not  seriously,  I  hope,"  said  Will. 

"No — only  a  slight  nervous  shock — the  effect  of  some  agitation. 
She  has  been  overwrought  lately.  The  truth  is,  Ladislaw,  I  am 
an  unlucky  devil.  We  have  gone  through  several  rounds  of 
purgatory  since  you  left,  and  I  have  lately  got  on  to  a  worse 
ledge  of  it  than  ever.  I  suppose  you  are  only  just  come  down 
— you  look  rather  battered — you  have  not  been  long  enough  in 
the  town  to  hear  anything?" 

"I   travelled   all   night  and   got  to  the  White  Hart  at  eight 
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o'clock  this  morning.  I  have  been  shutting  myself  up  and 
resting,"  said  Will,  feeling  himself  a  sneak,  but  seeing  no  alter- 
native to  this  evasion. 

And  then  he  heard  Lydgate's  account  of  the  troubles  which 
Rosamond  had  already  depicted  to  him  in  her  way.  She  had 
not  mentioned  the  fact  of  Will's  name  being  connected  with  the 
public  story — this  detail  not  immediately  affecting  her — and  he 
now  heard  it  for  the  first  time. 

"I  thouglit  it  better  to  tell  you  that  your  name  is  mixed  up 
with  the  disclosures,"  said  Lydgate,  who  could  understand  better 
than  most  men  how  Ladislaw  might  be  stung  by  the  revelation. 
"You  will  be  sure  to  hear  it  as  soon  as  you  turn  out  into  the 
town.     I  suppose  it  is  true  that  Raffles  spoke  to  you." 

"Yes,"  said  Will,  sardonically.  "I  shall  be  fortunate  if  gossip 
does  not  make  me  the  most  disreputable  person  in  the  whole 
affair.  I  should  think  the  latest  version  must  be,  that  I  plotted 
with  Raffles  to  murder  Bulstrode,  and  ran  away  from  Middle- 
march  for  the  purpose." 

He  was  thinking  "  Here  is  a  new  ring  in  the  sound  of  my  name 
to  recommend  it  in  her  hearing ;  however — what  does  it  signify 
now  ? " 

But  he  said  nothing  of  Bulstrode's  offer  to  him.  Will  was  very 
ojDen  and  careless  about  his  personal  affairs,  but  it  was  among  the 
more  exquisite  touclies  in  nature's  modelling  of  him  that  he  had 
a  delicate  generosity  which  warned  him  into  reticence  here.  He 
shrank  from  saying  that  he  had  rejected  Bulstrode's  money,  in 
the  moment  when  he  was  learning  that  it  was  Lydgate's  mis- 
fortune to  have  accepted  it. 

Lydgate  too  was  reticent  in  the  midst  of  his  confidence.  He 
made  no  allusion  to  Rosamond's  feeling  under  their  trouble,  and  of 
Dorothea  he  only  said,  "  ^Irs  Casaubon  has  been  the  one  person  to 
come  forward  and  say  that  she  had  no  belief  in  any  of  the  sus- 
picions against  me."  Observing  a  change  in  Will's  face,  he  avoided 
any  further  mention  of  her,  feeling  himself  too  ignorant  of  their 
relation  to  each  other  not  to  fear  that  his  words  might  have  some 
hidden  painful  bearing  on  it.  And  it  occurred  to  him  that  Doro- 
thea was  the  real  cause  of  the  present  visit  to  Middlemarch. 

The  two  men  were  pitying  each  other,  but  it  was  only  Will  who 
guessed  the  extent  of  his  companion's  trouble.  When  Lydgate 
spoke  with  desperate  resignation  of  going  to  settle  in  London,  and 
said  with  a  faint  smile,  "  We  shall  have  you  again,  old  fellow," 
Will  felt  inexpressibly  mournful,  and  said  nothing.  Rosamond 
had  that  morning  entreated  him  to  urge  this  step  on  Lydgate  ; 
and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  were  beholding  in  a  magic  panorama 
a  future  where  he  himself  was  sliding  into  that  pleasureless  yield- 
ing to  the  small  solicitations  of  circumstance,  wl>ich  is  a  commoner 
history  of  pei'dition  than  any  single  momentous  bargain. 

We  are  on  a  perilous  margin  when  we  begin  to  look  passively  at 
our  future  selves,  and  see  our  own  figures  led  with  dull  consent 
into  insipid  misdoing  and  shabby  achievement.  Poor  Lydgate 
was  inwardly  groaning  on  that  margin,  and  Will  was  arriving  at 
it.     It  seemed  to  him  this  evening  as  if  the  cruelty  of  his  outburst 
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to  Rosamond  had  made  an  obligation  for  him,  and  he  dreaded  the 
obligation  :  he  dreaded  Lydgate's  unsuspecting  goodwill  :  he 
dreaded  his  own  distaste  for  his  spoiled  life,  which  would  leave 
him  in  motiveless  levity. 


CHAPTER    LXXX. 

"  stern  lawgiver  !  yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead  s  most  benignant  grace  ; 
Nor  know  we  anything  so  fair 
As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face; 
Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds, 
And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads ; 
Thou  dost  preserve  the  Stars  fmm  wrong ; 
And  the  most  ancient  Heavens,  through  thee,  are  fresh  and  strong." 

— Wordsworth  :   Ode  to  Duty. 

When  Dorothea  had  seen  Mr  Farebrother  in  the  morning,  she  had 
promised  to  go  and  dine  at  the  parsonage  on  her  return  from 
Freshitt.  There  was  a  frequent  interchange  of  visits  between 
her  and  the  Farebrother  family,  which  enabled  her  to  say  that 
she  was  not  at  all  lonely  at  the  Manor,  and  to  resist  for  the 
present  the  severe  prescription  of  a  lady  companion.  When  she 
reached  home  and  remembered  her  engagement,  she  was  glad  of 
it ;  and  finding  that  she  had  still  an  hour  before  she  could  dress 
for  dinner,  she  walked  straight  to  the  schoolhouse  and  entered 
into  a  conversation  with  the  master  and  mistress  about  the  new 
bell,  giving  eager  attention  to  their  small  details  and  repetitions, 
and  getting  up  a  dramatic  sense  that  her  life  was  very  busy.  She 
paused  on  her  way  back  to  talk  to  old  Master  Bunney  who  was 
putting  in  some  garden- seeds,  and  discoursed  wisely  with  that 
rural  sage  about  the  crops  that  would  make  the  most  return  on  a 
perch  of  ground,  and  the  result  of  sixty  years'  experience  as  to 
soils — namely,  that  if  your  soil  was  pretty  mellow  it  would  do, 
but  if  there  came  wet,  wet,  wet  to  make  it  all  of  a  mummy,  why 

then • 

Finding  that  the  social  spirit  had  beguiled  her  into  being  rather 
late,  she  dressed  hastily  and  went  over  to  the  parsonage  rather 
earlier  than  was  necessary.  That  house  was  never  dull,  Mr  Fare- 
brother,  like  another  White  of  Selborne,  having  continually  some- 
thing new  to  tell  of  his  inarticulate  guests  said  proteges,  whom  he 
was  teaching  the  boys  not  to  torment ;  and  he  had  just  set  up 
a  pair  of  beautiful  goats  to  be  pets  of  the  village  in  general,  and  to 
walk  at  large  as  sacred  animals.  The  evening  went  by  cheerfully 
till  after  tea,  Dorothea  talking  more  than  usual  and  dilating  with 
Mr  Farebrother  on  the  possible  histories  of  creatures  that  converse 
compendiously  with  their  antennae,  and  for  aught  we  know  may 
hold  reformed  parliaments ;  when  suddenly  some  inarticulate  little 
sounds  were  heard  which  called  everybody's  attention. 
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"Henrietta  Noble,"  said  Mrs  Farebrother,  seeing  her  small 
sister  moving  about  the  furniture  -  legs  distressfully,  "what  is 
the  matter  ? " 

"  I  have  lost  my  tortoise-shell  lozenge-box.  I  fear  the  kitten 
has  rolled  it  away,"  said  the  tiny  old  lady,  involuntarily  continuing 
her  beaver-like  notes. 

"  Is  it  a  great  treasure,  aunt  ? "  said  Mr  Farebrother,  putting  up 
his  glasses  and  looking  at  the  carpet. 

"  Mr  Ladislaw  gave  it  me,"  said  INIiss  Noble.  "  A  German  box — 
very  pretty  ;  but  if  it  falls  it  always  spins  away  as  far  as  it  can." 

"  Oh,  if  it  is  Ladislaw's  present,"  said  Mr  Farebrother,  in  a  deep 
tone  of  comprehension,  getting  up  and  hunting.  The  box  ^vas 
found  at  last  under  a  chiffonier,  and  ]\Iiss  Noble  grasped  it  with 
delight,  saying,  "it  was  under  a  fender  the  last  time." 

"  That  is  an  affair  of  the  heart  with  my  aunt,"  said  'Slv  Fare- 
brother,  smiling  at  Dorothea,  as  he  reseated  himself. 

"  If  Henrietta  Noble  forms  an  attachment  to  any  one,  Mrs 
Casaubon,"  said  his  mother,  emphatically,  —  "she  is  like  a  dog — 
she  would  take  their  shoes  for  a  pillow  and  sleep  the  better." 

"Mr  Ladislaw's  shoes,  I  would,"  said  Henrietta  Noble. 

Dorothea  made  an  attempt  at  smiling  in  return.  She  was 
surprised  and  annoyed  to  find  that  her  heart  was  palpitating 
violently,  and  that  it  was  quite  useless  to  try  after  a  recovery 
of  her  former  animation.  Alarmed  at  herself  —  fearing  some 
further  betrayal  of  a  change  so  marked  in  its  occasion,  she  rose 
and  said  in  a  low  voice  with  undisguised  anxiety,  "  I  must  go  ; 
I  have  overtired  myself." 

]\Ir  Farebrother,  quick  in  perception,  rose  and  said,  "  It  is  true  ; 
you  must  have  half-exhausted  yourself  in  talking  about  Lydgate. 
That  sort  of  work  tells  upon  one  after  the  excitement  is  over." 

He  gave  her  his  arm  back  to  the  Manor,  but  Dorothea  did  not 
attempt  to  speak,  even  when  he  said  good  night. 

The  limit  of  resistance  was  reached,  and  she  had  sunk  back 
helpless  within  the  clutch  of  inescapable  anguish.  Dismissing 
Tantripp  with  a  few  faint  words,  she  locked  her  door,  and  turn- 
ing away  from  it, towards  the  vacant  room  she  pressed  her  hands 
hard  on  the  top  of  her  head,  and  moaned  out — 

"Oh,  I  did  love  him!" 

Then  came  the  hour  in  which  the  waves  of  suffering  shook  her 
too  thoroughly  to  leave  any  power  of  thought.  She  could  only 
cry  in  loud  whispers,  between  her  sobs,  after  her  lost  belief  which 
she  had  planted  and  kept  alive  from  a  very  little  seed  since  the 
days  in  Rome— after  her  lost  joy  of  clinging  with  silent  love  and 
faith  to  one  who,  misprized  by  others,  was  worthy  in  her  thought 
— after  her  lost  woman's  pride  of  reigning  in  his  memory — after 
her  sweet  dim  perspective  of  hope,  that  along  some  pathway 
they  should  meet  with  unchanged  recognition  and  take  up  the 
backward  years  as  a  yesterday. 

In  that  hour  she  repeated  what  the  merciful  eyes  of  solitude 
have  looked  on  for  ages  in  the  spiritual  struggles  of  man — she 
besought  hardness  and  coldness  and  aching  _  weariness  to  bring 
her  relief  from  the  mysterious  incorporeal  might  of  her  anguish  : 
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she  lay  on  the  bare  floor  and  let  the  night  grow  cold  around  her  ; 
■while  her  grand  woman's  frame  was  shaken  by  sobs  as  if  she  had 
been  a  despairing  child. 

There  were  two  images — two  living  forms  that  tore  her  heart  in 
two,  as  if  it  had  been  the  heart  of  a  mother  who  seems  to  see  her 
child  divided  by  the  sword,  and  presses  one  bleeding  half  to  her 
breast  while  her  gaze  goes  forth  in  agony  towards  the  half  which 
is  carried  awaj^  by  the  lying  woman  that  has  never  known  the 
mother's  pang. 

Here,  with  the  nearness  of  an  answering  smile,  here  within  the 
vibrating  bond  of  mutual  speech,  was  the  bright  creature  whom 
she  had  trusted — who  had  come  to  her  like  the  spirit  of  morning 
visiting  the  dim  vault  where  she  sat  as  the  bride  of  a  worn-out 
life  ;  and  now,  with  a  full  consciousness  which  had  never  awakened 
before,  she  stretched  out  her  arms  towards  him  and  cried  with 
bitter  cries  that  their  nearness  was  a  parting  vision :  she  dis- 
covered her  passion  to  herself  in  the  unshrinking  utterance  of 
despair. 

And  there,  aloof,  yet  persistently  with  her,  moving  wherever  she 
moved,  was  the  Will  Ladislaw  who  was  a  changed  belief  exhausted 
of  hope,  a  detected  illusion — no,  a  living  man  towards  whom  there 
could  not  yet  struggle  any  wail  of  regretful  pity,  from  the  midst 
>  of  scorn  and  indignation  and  jealous  oft'endecl  pride.  The  tire  of 
Doi'othea's  anger  was  not  easily  spent,  and  it  flamed  out  in  fitful 
returns  of  spurning  reproach.  Why  had  he  come  obtruding  his 
life  into  hers,  hers  that  might  have  been  whole  enough  without 
him  ?  Why  had  he  brought  his  cheap  regard  and  his  lip-born 
words  to  her  who  had  nothing  paltry  to  give  in  exchange  ?  He 
knew  that  he  was  deluding  her — wished,  in  the  very  moment  of 
farewell,  to  make  her  believe  that  he  gave  her  the  whole  price  of 
her  heart,  and  knew  that  he  had  spent  it  half  before.  Why  had 
he  not  stayed  among  the  crowd  of  whom  she  asked  nothing — but 
only  prayed  that  they  might  be  less  contemptible  ? 

But  she  lost  energy  at  last  even  for  her  loud-whispered  cries  and 
moans  :  she  subsided  into  helpless  sobs,  and  on  the  cold  floor  she 
sobbed  herself  to  sleep. 

In  the  chill  hours  of  the  morning  twilight,  when  all  was  dim 
around  her,  she  awoke — not  with  any  amazed  wondering  where 
she  was  or  what  had  happened,  but  with  the  clearest  conscious- 
ness that  she  was  looking  into  the  eyes  of  sorrow.  She  rose,  and 
wrapped  warm  things  around  her,  and  seated  herself  in  a  great 
chair  where  she  had  often  watched  before.  She  was  vigorous 
enough  to  have  borne  that  hard  night  without  feeling  ill  in 
body,  beyond  some  aching  and  fatigue ;  but  she  had  waked  to 
a  new  condition  :  she  felt  as  if  her  soul  had  been  liberated  from 
its  terrible  conflict  ;  she  was  no  longer  wrestling  with  her  grief, 
but  could  sit  down  with  it  as  a  lasting  companion  and  make  it 
a  sharer  in  her  thoughts.  For  now  the  thoughts  came  thicklj'. 
It  was  not  in  Dorothea's  nature,  for  longer  than  the  duration  of  a 
paroxysm,  to  sit  in  the  narrow  cell  of  her  calamity,  in  the  be- 
sotted misery  of  a  consciousness  that  only  sees  another's  lot  as 
an  accident  of  its  own. 
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She  began  now  to  live  through  that  yesterday  morning  deliber- 
ately again,  forcing  herself  to  dwell  on  every  detail  and  its 
possible  meaning.  Was  she  alone  in  that  scene  ?  Was  it  her 
event  only  ?  She  forced  herself  to  think  of  it  as  bound  up  with 
another  woman's  life — a  woman  towards  whom  she  had  set  out 
with  a  longing  to  carry  some  clearness  and  comfort  into  her 
beclouded  youth.  In  her  first  outleap  of  jealous  indignation  and 
disgust,  when  quitting  the  hateful  room,  she  had  flung  away  all 
the  mercy  with  which  she  had  undertaken  that  visit.  She  had 
enveloped  both  Will  and  Rosamond  in  her  burning  scorn,  and  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  Rosamond  were  burned  out  of  her  sight  for 
ever.  But  that  base  prompting  which  makes  a  woman  more  cruel 
to  a  rival  than  to  a  faithless  lover,  could  have  no  strength  of 
recurrence  in  Dorothea  when  the  dominant  sj^irit  of  justice  within 
her  had  once  overcome  the  tumult  and  had  once  shown  her  the 
truer  measure  of  things.  All  the  active  thought  with  which  she 
had  before  been  representing  to  herself  the  trials  of  Lydgate's  lot, 
and  this  young  marriage  union  which,  like  her  own,  seemed  to 
have  its  hidden  as  well  as  evident  ti'oubles — all  this  vivid  sym- 
pathetic experience  returned  to  her  now  as  a  power :  it  asserted 
itself  as  acquired  knowledge  asserts  itself  and  will  not  let  us  see 
as  we  saw  in  the  day  of  our  ignorance.  She  said  to  her  own 
irremediable  grief,  that  it  should  make  her  more  helpful,  instead 
of  driving  her  back  from  effort. 

And  what  sort  of  crisis  might  not  this  be  in  three  lives  whose 
contact  with  hers  laid  an  obligation  on  her  as  if  they  had  been 
suppliants  bearing  the  sacred  branch  ?  The  objects  of  her  rescue 
were  not  to  be  sought  out  by  her  fancy :  they  were  chosen  for 
her.  She  yearned  towards  the  perfect  Right,  that  it  might  make 
a  throne  within  her,  and  rule  her  eri-ant  will.  "  What  should  I 
do  —  how  should  I  act  now,  this  very  day,  if  I  could  clutch  my 
own  pain,  and  compel  it  to  silence,  and  think  of  those  three  ?" 

It  had  taken  long  for  her  to  come  to  that  question,  and  there 
was  light  piercing  into  the  room.  She  oj^ened  her  curtains,  and 
looked  out  towards  the  bit  of  road  that  lay  in  view,  with  fields 
beyond  outside  the  entrance-gates.  On  the  road  there  was  a  man 
with  a  bundle  on  his  back  and  a  woman  carrying  her  baby ;  in  the 
field  she  could  see  figures  mo\ang — perhaps  the  shepherd  with  his 
dog.  Far  off  in  the  bending  sky  was  the  pearly  light ;  and  she 
felt  the  largeness  of  the  world  and  the  manifold  wakings  of  men 
to  labour  and  endurance.  She  was  a  part  of  that  involuntary, 
palpitating  life,  and  could  neither  look  out  on  it  from  her  lux- 
urious shelter  as  a  mere  spectatoi",  nor  hide  her  eyes  in  selfish 
complaining. 

What  she  would  resolve  to  do  that  day  did  not  yet  seem  quite 
clear,  but  something  that  she  could  achieve  stirred  her  as  with 
an  ai^proaching  murmur  which  would  soon  gather  distinctness. 
She  took  off  the  clothes  which  seemed  to  have  some  of  the  weari- 
ness of  a  hard  watching  in  them,  and  began  to  make  her  toilet. 
Presently  she  rang  for  Tantripp,  who  came  in  her  dressing-gown. 

"  Why,  madam,  you've  never  been  in  bed  this  blessed  night," 
burst  out  TantripjD,  looking  first  at  the  bed  and  then  at  Dorothea's 
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face,  which  in  spite  of  bathing  had  the  pale  cheeks  and  pink  eye- 
lids of  a  mater  dolorosa.  "You'll  kill  yourself,  you  will.  Any- 
body might  think  now  you  had  a  right  to  give  yourself  a  little 
comfort." 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  Tantripp,"  said  Dorothea,  smiling.  "  I  have 
slept ;  I  am  not  ill.  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  cup  of  coffee  as  soon  as 
possible.  And  I  want  you  to  bring  me  my  new  dress ;  and  most 
likely  I  shall  want  my  new  bonnet  to-day." 

"  They've  lain  there  a  month  and  more  ready  for  you,  madam, 
and  most  thankful  I  shall  be  to  see  you  with  a  couple  o'  pounds' 
worth  less  of  crape,"  said  Tantripp,  stooping  to  light  the  fire. 
"  There's  a  reason  in  mourning,  as  I've  always  said  ;  and  three 
folds  at  the  bottom  of  your  skirt  and  a  plain  quilling  in  your 
bonnet — and  if  ever  anybody  looked  like  an  angel,  it's  you  in  a 
net  quilling — is  what's  consistent  for  a  second  year.  At  least, 
that's  my  thinking,"  ended  Tantripp,  looking  anxiously  at  the 
fire  ;  "  and  if  anybody  was  to  marry  me  flattering  himself  I  should 
wear  those  hijeous  weei^ers  two  years  for  him,  he'd  be  deceived  by 
his  own  vanity,  that's  all." 

"  The  fire  will  do,  my  good  Tan,"  said  Dorothea,  speaking  as  she 
used  to  do  in  the  old  Lausanne  days,  only  with  a  very  low  voice  ; 
"  get  me  the  coffee." 

She  folded  herself  in  the  large  chair,  and  leaned  her  head 
against  it  in  fatigued  quiescence,  while  Tantripp  went  away  won- 
dering at  this  strange  contrariness  in  her  young  mistress — that 
just  the  morning  when  she  had  more  of  a  widow's  face  than  ever, 
she  should  have  asked  for  her  lighter  mourning  which  she  had 
waived  before.  Tantripp  would  never  have  found  the  clue  to 
this  mystery.  Dorothea  wished  to  acknowledge  that  she  had  not 
the  less  an  active  life  before  her  because  she  had  buried  a  private 
joy ;  and  the  tradition  that  fresh  garments  belonged  to  all 
initiation,  haunting  her  mind,  made  her  grasp  after  even  that 
slight  outward  help  towards  calm  resolve.  For  the  resolve  was 
not  easy. 

Nevertheless  at  eleven  o'clock  she  was  walking  towards  Middle- 
march,  having  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  make  as  quietly 
and  unnoticeably  as  possible  her  second  attempt  to  see  and 
save  Rosamond. 
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CHAPTER   LXXXL 

"  Du  Erde  warst  auch  diese  Nacht  bestiindig, 
Und  athraest  neu  erquickt  zu  meinen  Fiissen, 
Beginnest  schon  mit  Lust  mich  zu  unigeben, 
Du  regst  und  riilirst  ein  kraftiges  Besohliessen 
Zurn  hOchsten  Dasein  immerfort  zu  streben." 

—Faust:  2r  Tlieil. 

When  Dorothea  was  again  at  Lydgate's  door  speaking  to  Martha, 
he  was  in  the  room  close  by  with  the  door  ajar,  preparing  to 
go  out.     He  heard  her  voice,  and  immediately  came  to  her. 

"  Do  you  think  that  Mrs  Lydgate  can  receive  me  this  morning?" 
she  said,  having  reflected  that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  out  all 
allusion  to  her  previous  visit. 

"I  have  no  doubt  she  will,"  said  Lydgate,  suppressing  his 
thought  about  Dorothea's  looks,  which  were  as  much  changed 
as  Rosamond's,  "if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  come  in  and  let 
me  tell  her  that  you  are  here.  She  has  not  been  very  well  since 
you  were  here  yesterday,  but  she  is  better  this  morning,  and  I 
think  it  is  very  likely  that  she  will  be  cheered  by  seeing  you 
again." 

It  was  plain  that  Lydgate,  as  Dorothea  had  expected,  knew 
nothing  about  the  circumstances  of  her  yesterday's  visit ;  nay,  he 
appeared  to  imagine  that  she  had  carried  it  out  according  to  her 
intention.  She  had  prepared  a  little  note  asking  Rosamond  to  see 
her,  which  she  would  have  given  to  the  servant  if  he  had  not  been 
in  the  way,  but  now  she  was  in  much  anxiety  as  to  the  result 
of  his  announcement. 

After  leading  her  into  the  drawing-room,  he  paused  to  take 
a  letter  from  his  pocket  and  put  it  into  her  hands,  saying,  "I  wrote 
this  last  night,  and  was  going  to  carry  it  to  Lowick  in  my  ride. 
When  one  is  grateful  for  something  too  good  for  common  thanks, 
writing  is  less  unsatisfactory  than  speech— one  does  not  at  least 
hear  how  inadequate  the  words  are." 

Dorothea's  face  brightened.  "It  is  I  who  have  most  to  thank 
for,  since  you  have  let  me  take  that  place.  You  have  consented  ?' 
she  said,  suddenly  doubting. 

"  Yes,  the  cheque  is  going  to  Bulstrode  to-day." 

He  said  no  more,  but  went  up- stairs  to  Rosamond,  who  had  but 
lately  finished  dressing  herself,  and  sat  languidly  wondering  what 
she  should  do  next,  her  habitual  industry  in  small  things,  even  in 
the  days  of  her  sadness,  prompting  her  to  begin  some  kind  of 
occupation,  which  she  dragged  through  slowly  or  paused  in  from 
lack  of  interest.  She  looked  ill,  but  had  recovered  her  usual 
quietude  of  manner,  and  Lydgate  had  feared  to  disturb  her  by  any 
questions.  He  had  told  her  of  Dorothea's  letter  containing 
the  cheque,  and  afterwards  he  had  said,  "  Ladislaw  is  come.  Rosy  ; 
he  sat  with  me  last  night ;  I  daresay  he  will  be  here  again  to-day. 
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I  thought  he  looked  rather  battered  and  depressed."  And  Rosa- 
mond had  made  no  reply. 

Now,  when  he  came  up,  he  said  to  her  very  gently,  "  Rosy,  dear, 
;Mrs  Casaubon  is  come  to  see  you  again  ;  you  would  like  to  see  her, 
would  you  not  ? "  That  she  coloured  and  gave  rather  a  startled 
movement  did  not  surprise  him  after  the  agitation  produced 
by  the  interview  yesterday — a  beneficent  agitation,  he  thought, 
since  it  seemed  to  have  made  her  turn  to  him  again. 

Rosamond  dared  not  say  no.  She  dared  not  with  a  tone  of  her 
voice  touch  the'  facts  of  yesterday.  Why  had  Mrs  Casaubon  come 
again  ?  The  answer  was  a  blank  which  Rosamond  could  only  till 
up  with  dread,  for  Will  Ladislaw's  lacerating  w^ords  had  made 
every  thought  of  Dorothea  a  fresh  smart  to  her.  Nevertheless,  in 
her  new  humiliating  uncertainty  she  dared  do  nothing  but  comply. 
She  did  not  say  yes,  but  she  rose  and  let  Lydgate  i^ut  a  light 
shawl  over  her  shoulders,  while  he  said,  "  I  am  going  out  im- 
mediately." Then  something  crossed  her  mind  which  prompted 
her  to  say,  "  Pray  tell  Martha  not  to  bring  any  one  else  into 
the  drawing-room."  And  Lydgate  assented,  thinking  that  he  fully 
understood  this  wish.  He  led  her  down  to  the  drawing-room  door, 
and  then  turned  away,  observing  to  himself  that  he  was  rather  a 
blundering  liusband  to  be  dependent  for  his  wife's  trust  in  him  on 
the  influence  of  another  woman. 

Rosamond,  wrapping  her  soft  shawl  around  her  as  she  walked 
towards  Dorothea,  was  inwardly  wrapping  her  sotil  in  cold  reserve. 
Had  Mrs  Casaubon  come  to  say  anything  to  her  about  Will  ?  If 
so,  it  was  a  liberty  that  Rosamond  resented  ;  and  she  prepared 
herself  to  meet  every  word  with  polite  impassibility.  Will  had 
bruised  her  pride  too  sorely  for  her  to  feel  any  compunction 
towards  him  and  Dorothea:  her  own  injury  seemed  much  the 
greater.  Dorothea  was  not  only  the  "  preferred"  woman,  but  had 
also  a  formidable  advantage  in  being  Lydgate's  benefactor  ;  and  to 
poor  Rosamond's  pained  confused  vision  it  seemed  that  this  Mrs 
Casaubon — this  woman  who  predominated  in  all  things  concerning 
her — must  have  come  now  with  the  sense  of  ha\dng  the  advantage, 
and  with  animosity  prompting  her  to  use  it.  Indeed,  not  Rosa- 
mond only,  but  any  one  else,  knowing  the  outer  facts  of  the  case, 
and  not  the  simple  inspiration  on  which  Dorothea  acted,  might 
well  have  wondered  why  she  came. 

Looking  like  the  lovely  ghost  of  herself,  her  graceful  slimness 
wrapped  in  her  soft  white  shawl,  the  rounded  infantine  mouth  and 
cheek  inevitably  suggesting  mildness  and  innocence,  Rosamond 
paused  at  three  yards'  distance  from  her  visitor  and  bowed.  But 
Dorothea,  who  had  taken  off"  her  gloves,  from  an  impulse  wdiich 
she  could  never  resist  when  she  wanted  a  sense  of  freedom,  came 
forward,  and  with  her  face  full  of  a  sad  yet  sweet  openness,  put 
out  her  hand.  Rosamond  could  not  avoid  meeting  her  glance, 
could  not  avoid  putting  her  small  hand  into  Dorothea's,  which 
clasped  it  with  gentle  motherliness ;  and  immediately  a  doubt  of 
her  own  prepossessions  began  to  stir  within  her.  Rosamond's  ej^e 
'  .^as  quick  for  faces  ;    she  saw  that  Jlrs  Casaubon's  face  looked 

lie  and  changed  since  yesterday,  yet  gentle,  and  like  the  firm 
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softness  of  hei'  hand.  But  Dorothea  had  counted  a  little  too  much 
on  her  own  strength  :  the  clearness  and  intensity  of  her  mental 
action  this  morning  were  the  continuance  of  a  nervous  exaltation 
which  made  her  frame  as  dangerously  responsive  as  a  bit  of  finest 
Venetian  crystal ;  and  in  looking  at  Rosamond,  slie  suddenly  found 
her  heart  swelling,  and  was  unable  to  speak — all  her  effort  was 
required  to  keep  back  tears.  She  succeeded  in  that,  and  the 
emotion  only  passed  over  her  face  like  the  spirit  of  a  sob  ;  but  it 
added  to  Rosamond's  impression  that  Mrs  Casaubon's  state  of 
mind  must  be  something  quite  different  from  what  she  had 
imagined. 

So  they  sat  down  without  a  word  of  preface  on  the  two  chairs 
that  happened  to  be  nearest,  and  liappened  also  to  be  close  to- 
gether ;  though  Rosamond's  notion  when  she  first  bowed  was  that 
she  should  stay  a  long  way  off  from  ]VIrs  Casaubon.  But  she 
ceased  thinking  how  anything  would  turn  out — merely  wondering 
what  would  come.  And  Dorothea  began  to  speak  quite  simply, 
gathering  firmness  as  she  went  on. 

"  I  had  an  errand  yesterday  which  I  did  not  finish  ;  that  is  why 
I  am  here  again  so  soon.  You  will  not  think  me  too  troublesome 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  came  to  talk  to  you  about  the  injustice 
that  has  been  shown  towards  Mr  Lydgate.  It  will  cheer  you — 
will  it  not  ? — to  know  a  great  deal  about  him,  that  he  may  not 
like  to  speak  about  himself  just  because  it  is  in  his  own  vindica- 
tion and  to  his  own  honour.  You  will  like  to  know  that  your 
husband  has  warm  friends,  who  have  not  left  off  believing  in  his 
high  character  ?  You  will  let  me  speak  of  this  without  thinking 
that  I  take  a  liberty  ? " 

The  cordial,  pleading  tones  which  seemed  to  flow  with  generous 
heedlessness  above  all  the  facts  which  had  filled  Rosamond's  mind 
as  grounds  of  obstruction  and  hatred  between  her  and  this  woman, 
came  as  soothingly  as  a  warm  stream  over  her  shrinking  fears. 
Of  course  Mrs  Casaubon  had  the  facts  in  her  mind,  but  she  was 
not  going  to  speak  of  anything  connected  with  them.  That  relief 
was  too  great  for  Rosamond  to  feel  much  else  at  the  moment.  She 
answered  prettily,  in  the  new  ease  of  her  soul — 

"  I  know  you  have  been  very  good.  I  shall  like  to  hear  anything 
you  will  say  to  me  about  Tertius." 

"  The  day  before  yesterday,"  said  Dorothea,  "  when  I  had  asked 
him  to  come  to  Lowick  to  give  me  his  opinion  on  the  afl'airs  of  the 
Hospital,  he  told  me  everything  about  his  conduct  and  feelings  in 
this  sad  event  which  has  made  ignorant  people  cast  suspicions  on 
him.  The  reason  he  told  me  was  because  I  was  very  bold  and 
asked  him.  I  believed  that  he  had  never  acted  dishonourably,  and 
I  begged  him  to  tell  me  the  history.  He  confessed  to  me  that  he 
had  never  told  it  before,  not  even  to  you,  because  he  had  a  great 
dislike  to  say,  '  I  was  not  wrong,'  as  if  that  were  proof,  when  there 
are  guilty  people  who  will  say  so.  The  truth  is,  he  knew  nothing 
of  this  man  Raffles,  or  that  there  were  any  bad  secrets  about  him  ; 
and  he  thought  that  Mr  Bulstrode  offered  him  the  money  because 
he  repented,  out  of  kindness,  of  having  refused  it  before.  All  his 
anxiety  about  his  patient  was  to  treat  him  rightly,  and  he  was  a 
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little  uncomfortable  that  the  case  did  not  end  as  he  had  expected ; 
but  he  thought  then  and  still  thinks  that  there  may  have  been  no 
wrong  in  it  on  any  one's  part.  And  I  have  told  Mr  Farebrother, 
and  Mr  Brooke,  and  Sir  James  Chettam  :  they  all  believe  in  your 
husband.  That  will  cheer  you,  will  it  not?  That  will  give  you 
courage?" 

Dorothea's  face  had  become  animated,  and  as  it  beamed  on  Rosa- 
mond very  close  to  her,  she  felt  something  like  bashful  timidity 
before  a  superior,  in  the  presence  of  this  self- forgetful  ardour. 
She  said,  with  blushing  embarrassment,  "  Thank  you :  you  •  are 
very  kind." 

"  And  he  felt  that  he  had  been  so  wrong  not  to  pour  out  every- 
thing about  this  to  you.  But  you  will  forgive  him.  It  was  because 
he  feels  so  much  more  about  your  haijpiness  than  anything  else — 
he  feels  his  life  bound  into  one  with  yours,  and  it  hurts  him  more 
than  anything,  that  his  misfortunes  must  hurt  you.  He  could 
speak  to  me  because  I  am  an  indifferent  person.  And  then  I 
asked  him  if  I  might  come  to  see  you  ;  because  I  felt  so  much  for 
his  trouble  and  yours.  That  is  why  I  came  yesterday,  and  why  I 
am  come  to-day.  Trouble  is  so  hard  to  bear,  is  it  not  ? — How  can 
we  live  and  think  that  any  one  has  trouble — piercing  trouble — and 
we  could  help  them,  and  never  try  ?" 

Dorothea,  completely  swayed  by  the  feeling  that  she  was  utter- 
ing, forgot  everything  but  that  she  was  speaking  from  out  the 
heart  of  her  own  trial  to  Rosamond's.  The  emotion  had  wrought 
itself  more  and  more  into  her  utterance,  till  the  tones  might  have 
gone  to  one's  very  marrow,  like  a  low  cry  from  some  suffering 
creature  in  the  darkness.  And  she  had  unconsciously  laid  her 
hand  again  on  the  little  hand  that  she  had  pressed  before. 

Rosamond,  with  an  overmastering  pang,  as  if  a  wound  within 
her  had  been  probed,  burst  into  hysterical  crying  as  she  had  done 
the  day  before  when  she  clung  to  her  husband.  Poor  Dorothea 
was  feeling  a  great  wave  of  her  own  sorrow  returning  over  her — 
her  thought  being  drawn  to  the  possible  share  that  Will  Ladislaw 
might  have  in  Rosamond's  mental  tumult.  She  was  beginning  to 
fear  that  she  should  not  be  able  to  suppress  herself  enough  to  the 
end  of  this  meeting,  and  while  her  hand  was  still  resting  on  Rosa- 
mond's lap,  though  the  hand  underneath  it  was  withdrawn,  she 
was  struggling  against  her  own  rising  sobs.  She  tried  to  master 
lierself  with  the  thought  that  this  might  be  a  turning-point  in 
three  lives — not  in  her  own  ;  no,  there  the  irrevocable  had  hap- 
pened, but — in  those  three  lives  which  were  touching  hers  with 
the  solemn  neighbourhood  of  danger  and  distress.  The  fragile 
creature  who  was  crying  close  to  her — there  might  still  be  time  to 
rescue  her  from  the  misery  of  false  incompatible  bonds  ;  and  this 
moment  was  unlike  any  other  :  she  and  Rosamond  could  never  be 
together  again  with  the  same  thrilling  consciousness  of  yesterday 
within  them  both.  She  felt  the  relation  between  them  to  be 
peculiar  enough  to  give  her  a  peculiar  influence,  though  she  had 
no  conception  that  the  way  in  which  her  own  feelings  were  in- 
volved was  fully  known  to  Mrs  Lydgate. 

It  was   a   newer   crisis  in  Rosamond's  experience  than  even 
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Dorothea  could  imagine  :  she  was  under  the  first  great  shock  that 
had  shattered  her  dream-world  in  which  she  had  been  easily  confi- 
dent of  herself  and  critical  of  others  ;  and  this  strange  unexpected 
manifestation  of  feeling  in  a  woman  whom  she  had  approached 
with  a  shrinking  aversion  and  dread,  as  one  who  must  necessarily 
have  a  jealous  hatred  towards  her,  made  her  soul  totter  all  the 
more  with  a  sense  that  she  had  been  walking  in  an  unknown 
world  which  had  just  broken  in  upon  her. 

When  Rosamond's  convulsed  throat  was  subsiding  into  calm,  and 
she  withdrew  the  handkerchief  with  which  she  had  been  hiding 
her  face,  her  eyes  met  Dorothea's  as  helplessly  as  if  they  had  been 
blue  flowers.  What  was  the  use  of  thinking  about  behaviour  after 
this  crying  ?  And  Dorothea  looked  almost  as  childish,  with  the 
neglected  trace  of  a  silent  tear.  Pride  was  broken  down  between 
these  two. 

"We  were  talking  about  your  husband,"  Dorothea  said,  with 
some  timidity.  "  I  thought  his  looks  were  sadly  changed  with 
suflering  the  other  day.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  many  weeks 
before.  He  said  he  had  been  feeling  very  lonely  in  his  trial  ;  but 
I  think  he  would  have  borne  it  all  better  if  he  had  been  able  to  be 
quite  open  with  you." 

"  Tertius  is  so  angry  and  impatient  if  I  say  anything,"  said  Rosa- 
mond, imagining  that  he  had  been  complaining  of  her  to  Dorotliea. 
"  He  ought  not  to  wonder  that  I  object  to  speak  to  him  on  painful 
subjects." 

"  It  was  himself  he  blamed  for  not  speaking,"  said  Dorothea. 
"What  he  said  of  you  was,  that  he  could  not  be  happy  in  doing 
anything  which  made  you  unhappy  —  that  his  marriage  was  of 
course  a  bond  which  must  atfect  his  choice  about  everything  ;  and 
for  that  reason  he  refused  my  proposal  that  he  should  keep  his 
]iosition  at  the  Hospital,  l)ecause  that  would  bind  him  to  stay  in 
Middlemarch,  and  he  would  not  undertake  to  do  anything  which 
would  be  painful  to  you.  He  could  say  that  to  me,  because  he 
knows  that  I  had  much  trial  in  my  marriage,  from  my  husband's 
illness,  which  hindered  his  plans  and  saddened  him  ;  and  he  knows 
that  I  have  felt  how  hard  it  is  to  walk  always  in  fear  of  hurting 
another  who  is  tied  to  us." 

Dorothea  waited  a  little  ;  she  had  discerned  a  faint  pleasure 
stealing  over  Rosamond's  face.  But  there  was  no  answer,  and  she 
went  on,  with  a  gathering  tremor,  "  Marriage  is  so  unlike  every- 
thing else.  There  is  something  even  awful  in  the  nearness  it 
brings.  Even  if  we  loved  some  one  else  better  than — than  those 
we  were  married  to,  it  would  be  no  use  " — poor  Dorothea,  in  her 
palpitating  anxiety,  could  only  seize  her  language  brokenly — "I 
mean,  marriage  drinks  up  all  our  power  of  giving  or  getting  any 
blessedness  in  that  sort  of  love.  I  know  it  may  be  very  dear— but 
it  murders  our  marriage — and  then  the  marriage  stays  with  us  like 
a  murder — and  everything  else  is  gone.  And  then  our  husband — 
if  he  loved  and  trusted  us,  and  we  have  not  helped  him,  but  made 
a  curse  in  his  life  .  .  ." 

Her  voice  had  sunk  very  low  :  there  was  a  dread  upon  her  of 
presuming  too  far,  and  of  speaking  as  if  she  herself  were  perfection 
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addressing  error.  She  was  too  much  preoccupied  with  her  own 
anxiety,  to  be  aware  that  Rosamond  was  trembling  too  ;  and  filled 
with  the  need  to  express  pitying  fellowship  rather  than  rebuke, 
she  put  her  hands  on  Rosamond's,  and  said  with  move  agitated 
rapidity, — "  I  know,  I  know  that  the  feeling  may  be  very  dear — it 
has  taken  hold  of  us  unawares— it  is  so  hard,  it  may  seem  like 
death  to  part  with  it — and  we  are  weak — I  am  weak " 

The  waves  of  her  own  sorrow,  from  out  of  which  she  was 
struggling  to  save  another,  rushed  over  Dorothea  with  conquering 
force.  She  stopped  in  si^eechless  agitation,  not  crying,  but  feeling 
as  if  she  were  being  inwardly  grappled.  Her  face  had  become  of  a 
deathlier  paleness,  her  lips  trembled,  and  she  pressed  her  hands 
helplessly  on  the  hands  that  lay  under  them. 

Rosamond,  taken  hold  of  by  an  emotion  stronger  than  her  own — 
hurried  along  in  a  new  movement  which  gave  all  things  some  new, 
awful,  undefined  aspect — could  find  no  words,  but  involuntarily 
she  put  her  lips  to  Dorothea's  forehead  which  was  very  near  her, 
and  then  for  a  minute  the  two  women  clasped  each  other  as  if  they 
had  been  in  a  shipwreck. 

"  You  are  thinking  what  is  not  true,"  said  Rosamond,  in  an  eager 
half-whisper,  while  she  was  still  feeling  Dorothea's  arms  round  her 
— urged  by  a  mysterious  necessity  to  free  herself  from  something 
that  oppressed  her  as  if  it  were  blood-guiltiness. 

They  moved  apart,  looking  at  each  other. 

"  When  you  came  in  yesterday — it  was  not  as  you  thought,"  said 
Rosamond  in  the  same  tone. 

There  was  a  movement  of  surprised  attention  in  Dorothea.  She 
expected  a  vindication  of  Rosamond  herself. 

"  He  was  telling  me  how  he  loved  another  woman,  that  I  might 
know  he  could  never  love  me,"  said  Rosamond,  getting  more  and 
more  hurried  as  she  went  on.  "And  now  I  think  he  hates  me 
because  —  because  you  mistook  him  yesterday.  He  says  it  is 
through  me  that  you  will  think  ill  of  him — think  that  he  is  a 
false  person.  But  it  shall  not  be  through  me.  He  has  never  had 
any  love  for  me  —  I  know  he  has  not  —  he  has  always  thought 
slightly  of  me.  He  said  yesterday  that  no  other  woman  existed 
for  him  beside  you.  The  blame  of  what  happened  is  entirely  mine. 
He  said  he  could  never  explain  to  you — because  of  me.  He  said 
you  could  never  think  well  of  him  again.  But  now  I  have  told  you, 
and  he  cannot  reproach  me  any  more." 

Rosamond  had  delivered  her  soul  under  impulses  which  she  had 
not  known  before.  She  had  begun  her  confession  under  the 
subduing  influence  of  Dorothea's  emotion ;  and  as  she  went  on 
she  had  gathered  the  sense  that  she  was  repelling  Will's  re- 
proaches, which  were  still  like  a  knife-wound  within  her. 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  in  Dorothea  was  too  strong  to  be  called 
joy.  It  was  a  tumult  in  which  the  terrible  strain  of  the  night  and 
morning  made  a  resistant  pain  : — she  could  only  perceive  that  this 
would  be  joy  when  she  had  recovered  her  power  of  feeling  it.  Her 
immediate  consciousness  was  one  of  immense  sympathy  without 
check  ;  she  cared  for  Rosamond  without  struggle  now,  and  re- 
sponded earnestly  to  her  last  words — 
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"  1^0,  he  cannot  reproach  you  any  more." 

With  her  usual  tendency'  to  over-estimate  the  good  in  others, 
she  felt  a  great  outgoing  of  her  heart  towards  Rosamond,  for  the 
generous  effort  which  had  redeemed  her  from  suti'ering,  not  count- 
ing that  the  effort  was  a  reflex  of  her  own  energy. 

After  they  had  been  silent  a  little,  she  said — 

"You  are  not  sorry  that  1  came  this  morning?" 

"  No,  you  have  been  very  good  to  me,"  said  Rosamond.  "  I  did 
not  think  that  you  would  be  so  good.  I  was  very  unhappy.  I  am 
not  happy  now.     Everything  is  so  sad." 

"  But  better  days  will  come.  Your  husband  will  be  rightly 
valued.  And  he  depends  on  you  for  comfort.  He  loves  you  best. 
The  worst  loss  would  be  to  lose  that — and  you  have  not  lost  it," 
said  Dorothea. 

She  tried  to  thrust  away  the  too  overpowering  thought  of  her 
own  relief,  lest  she  should  fail  to  win  some  sign  that  Rosamond's 
affection  was  yearning  back  towai-ds  her  husband. 

"Tertius  did  not  find  fault  with  me,  then?"  said  Rosamond, 
understanding  now  that  Lydgate  might  have  said  anything  to 
Mrs  Casaubon,  and  that  she  certainly  was  different  from  other 
women.  Perhaps  there  was  a  faint  taste  of  jealousy  in  the 
question.  A  smile  began  to  play  over  Dorothea's  face  as  she 
said — 

"No,  indeed  !  How  could  you  imagine  it?"  But  here  the  door 
opened,  and  Lydgate  entered. 

"  1  am  come  back  in  my  quality  of  doctor,"  he  said.  "  After  I 
went  away,  I  was  haunted  by  two  pale  faces  :  IVIrs  Casaubon 
looked  as  much  in  need  of  care  as  you.  Rosy.  And  I  thought  that 
I  had  not  done  my  duty  in  leaving  you  together  ;  so  when  I  had 
been  to  Coleman's  I  came  home  again.  I  noticed  that  you  were 
walking,  j\Irs  Casaubon,  and  the  sky  has  changed — I  think  we 
may  have  rain.  May  I  send  some  one  to  order  your  carriage  to 
come  for  you  ? " 

"Oh  no  !  I  am  strong  :  I  need  the  walk,"  said  Dorothea,  rising 
with  animation  in  her  face.  "  Mrs  Lydgate  and  I  have  chatted 
a  great  deal,  and  it  is  time  for  me  to  go.  I  have  always  been 
accused  of  being  immoderate  and  saying  too  much." 

She  put  out  her  hand  to  Rosamond,  and  they  said  an  earnest, 
quiet  good-bye  without  kiss  or  other  show  of  effusion  :  there  had 
been  between  them  too  much  serious  emotion  for  them  to  use 
the  signs  of  it  superficially. 

As  Lydgate  took  her  to  the  door  she  said  nothing  of  Rosamond, 
but  told  him  of  Mr  Farebrother  and  the  other  friends  who  had 
listened  with  belief  to  his  story. 

When  he  came  back  to  Rosamond,  she  had  already  thrown  her- 
self on  the  sofa,  in  resigned  fatigue. 

"W'ell,  Rosy,"  he  said,  standing  over  her,  and  touching  her  hair, 
"what  do  you  think  of  ]\L's  Casaubon  now  you  have  seen  so  much 
of  her?" 

"I  think  she  must  be  better  than  any  one,"  said  Rosamond, 
"and  she  is  very  beautiful.  If  you  go  to  talk  to  her  so  often, 
you  will  be  more  discontented  with  me  than  ever!" 
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Lydgate  laughed  at  the  "  so  often."  "  But  has  she  made  you 
any  less  discontented  with  me  ? " 

"I  think  she  has,"  said  Rosamond,  looking  up  in  his  face. 
"How  heavy  your  eyes  are,  Tertius  —  and  do  push  your  hair 
back."  He  lifted  up  his  large  white  hand  to  obey  her,  and  felt 
thankful  for  this  little  mark  of  intei'est  in  him.  Poor  Rosa- 
mond's vagrant  fancy  had  come  back  terribly  scourged  —  meek 
enough  to  nestle  under  the  old  despised  shelter.  And  the  shelter 
was  still  there  :  Lydgate  had  accepted  his  narrowed  lot  with  sad 
resignation.  He  had  chosen  this  fragile  creature,  and  had  taken 
the  Durthen  of  her  life  upon  his  arms.  He  must  walk  as  he  could, 
carrying  that  burthen  pitifully. 


CHAPTER    LXXXII. 

"  My  grief  lies  onward  and  my  joy  behind." — Shakespeare  :  Sonnets. 

Exiles  notoriously  feed  much  on  hopes,  and  are  unlikely  to  stay 
in  banishment  unless  they  are  obliged.  When  Will  Ladislaw  ex- 
iled himself  from  ]\Iiddlemarch  he  had  placed  no  stronger  obstacle 
to  his  return  than  his  own  resolve,  which  was  by  no  means  an  iron 
barrier,  but  simply  a  state  of  mind  liable  to  melt  into  a  minuet 
with  other  states  of  mind,  and  to  find  itself  bowing,  smiling,  and 
giving  place  with  polite  facility.  As  the  months  went  on,  it  had 
seemed  more  and  more  difficult  to  him  to  say  why  he  should  not 
run  down  to  Middlemarch — merely  for  the  sake  or  hearing  some- 
thing about  Dorothea ;  and  if  on  such  a  flying  visit  he  should 
chance  by  some  strange  coincidence  to  meet  with  her,  there  was 
no  reason  for  him  to  be  ashamed  of  having  taken  an  innocent 
journey  which  he  had  beforehand  supposed  that  he  should  not 
take.  Since  he  was  hopelessly  divided  from  her,  he  might  surely 
venture  into  her  neighbourhood  ;  and  as  to  the  suspicious  friends 
who  kept  a  dragon  watch  over  her — their  ojDinions  seemed  less 
and  less  important  with  time  and  change  of  air. 

And  there  had  come  a  reason  quite  irrespective  of  Dorothea, 
which  seemed  to  make  a  journey  to  Middlemarch  a  sort  of  philan- 
thropic duty.  Will  had  given  a  disinterested  attention  to  an  in- 
tended settlement  on  a  new  plan  in  the  Far  West,  and  the  need 
for  funds  in  order  to  carry  out  a  good  design  had  set  him  on 
debating  with  himself  whether  it  would  not  be  a  laudable  use  to 
make  of  his  claim  on  Bulstrode,  to  urge  the  application  of  that 
money  which  had  been  offered  to  himself  as  a  means  of  carrying 
out  a  scheme  likely  to  be  largely  beneficial.  The  question  seemed 
a  very  dubious  one  to  Will,  and  his  repugnance  to  again  entering 
into  any  relation  with  the  banker  might  have  made  him  dismiss  it 
quickly,  if  there  had  not  arisen  in  his  imagination  the  probability 
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that  his  judgment  might  be  more  safely  determined  by  a  visit  to 
Middlemarch. 

That  was  the  object  which  Will  stated  to  himself  as  a  reason  for 
coming  down.  He  had  meant  to  confide  in  Lydgate,  and  discuss 
the  money  question  with  him,  and  he  had  meant  to  amuse  himself 
for  the  few  evenings  of  his  stay  by  having  a  great  deal  of  music 
and  badinage  with  fair  Rosamond,  without  neglecting  his  friends 
at  Lowick  Parsonage : — if  the  Parsonage  was  close  to  the  IManor, 
that  was  no  fault  of  his.  He  had  neglected  the  Fai^ebrotliers 
before  his  departure,  from  a  proud  resistance  to  the  possible 
accusatio)!  of  indirectly  seeking  interviews  with  Dorothea  ;  but 
hunger  tames  us,  and  Will  had  become  very  hungry  for  the  vision 
of  a  certain  form  and  the  sound  of  a  certain  voice.  Nothing  had 
done  instead — not  the  opera,  or  the  converse  of  zealous  politicians, 
or  the  flattering  reception  (in  dim  corners)  of  his  new  hand  in 
leading  articles. 

Thus  he  had  come  down,  foreseeing  with  confidence  how  almost 
everything  would  be  in  his  familiar  little  world  ;  fearing,  indeed, 
that  there  would  be  no  sur^Drises  in  his  visit.  But  he  had  found 
that  humdrum  world  in  a  terribly  dynamic  condition,  in  which 
even  badinage  and  lyrism  had  turned  explosive  ;  and  the  first  day 
of  this  visit  had  become  the  most  fatal  epoch  of  his  life.  The  next 
morning  he  felt  so  hai'assed  with  the  nightmare  of  consequences- 
he  dreaded  so  much  the  immediate  issues  before  him — that  seeing 
while  he  breakfasted  the  arrival  of  the  Riverston  coach,  he  went 
out  hurriedly  and  took  his  place  on  it,  that  he  might  be  relieved, 
at  least  for  a  day,  from  the  necessity  of  doing  or  saying  anything 
in  ]\Iiddleniarch.  Will  Ladislaw  was  in  one  of  those  tangled  crises 
which  are  commoner  in  experience  than  one  might  imagine,  from 
the  shallow  absoluteness  of  men's  judgments.  He  had  found  Lyd- 
gate, for  whom  he  had  the  sincerest  respect,  under  circumstances 
which  claimed  his  thorough  and  frankly-declared  sympathy ;  and 
the  reason  why,  in  spite  of  that  claim,  it  would  have  been  better 
for  Will  to  have  avoided  all  further  intimacy,  or  even  contact, 
with  Lydgate,  was  precisely  of  the  kind  to  make  such  a  course 
appear  impossible.  To  a  creature  of  Will's  susceptible  tempera- 
ment— without  any  neutral  region  of  indifference  in  his  nature, 
ready  to  turn  everything  that  befell  him  into  the  collisions  of  a 
passionate  drama — the  revelation  that  Rosamond  had  made  her 
happiness  in  any  way  dependent  on  him  was  a  difficulty  which 
his  outburst  of  i-age  towards  her  had  immeasurably  increased  for 
him.  He  hated  his  own  cruelf;y,  ajid  yet  he  dreaded  to  show  the 
fulness  of  his  relenting:  he  must  go  to  her  again;  the  friendship 
could  not  be  put  to  a  sudden  end  ;  and  her  unhappiness  was  a 
power  which  he  dreaded.  And  all  the  while  there  was  no  more 
foretaste  of  enjoyment  in  the  life  before  him  than  if  his  limbs  had 
been  lopped  off  and  he  was  making  his  fresh  start  on  crutches.  In 
the  night  he  had  debated  whether  he  should  not  get  on  the  coach, 
not  for  Riverston,  but  for  London,  leaving  a  note  to  Lydgate  which 
would  give  a  makeshift  reason  for  his  retreat.  But  there  were 
strong  cords  pulling  him  back  from  that  abrupt  departure  :  the 
blight  on  his  happiness  in  thinking  of  Dorothea,  the  crushing  of 
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that  chief  hope  which  had  remained  in  spite  of  the  acknowledged 
necessity  for  renunciation,  was  too  fresh  a  misery  for  him  to  resign 
himself  to  it  and  go  straightway  into  a  distance  which  was  also 
despair. 

Thus  he  did  nothing  more  decided  than  taking  the  Riverston 
coach.  He  came  back  again  by  it  while  it  was  still  daylight, 
having  made  up  his  mind  that  he  must  go  to  Lydgate's  that 
evening.  The  Rubicon,  we  know,  was  a  very  insignificant  stream 
to  look  at ;  its  significance  lay  entirely  in  certain  invisible  con- 
ditions. Will  felt  as  if  he  were  forced  to  cross  his  small  boundary 
ditch,  and  what  he  saw  beyond  it  was  not  empire,  but  discontented 
subjection. 

But  it  is  given  to  us  sometimes  even  in  our  everyday  life  to 
witness  the  saving  influence  of  a  noble  nature,  the  divine  efficacy 
of  rescue  that  may  lie  in  a  self-subduing  act  of  fellowship.  If 
Dorothea,  after  her  night's  anguish,  had  not  taken  that  walk  to 
Rosamond  —  why,  she  perhaps  would  have  been  a  woman  who 
gained  a  higher  character  for  discretion,  but  it  would  certainly 
not  have  been  as  well  for  those  three  who  were  on  one  hearth  in 
Lj'dgate's  house  at  half-past  seven  that  evening. 

Rosamond  had  been  prepared  for  Will's  visit,  and  she  received 
him  with  a  languid  coldness  which  Lydgate  accounted  for  by  her 
nervous  exhaustion,  of  which  he  could  not  suppose  that  it  had  any 
relation  to  Will.  And  when  she  sat  in  silence  bending  over  a  bit 
of  work,  he  innocently  apologised  for  her  in  an  indirect  way  by 
begging  her  to  lean  backward  and  rest.  Will  was  miserable  in 
the  necessity  for  playing  the  part  of  a  friend  who  was  making  his 
first  appearance  and  greeting  to  Rosamond,  while  his  thoughts 
were  busy  about  her  feeling  since  that  scene  of  yesterdaj^,  which 
seemed  still  inexorably  to  enclose  them  both,  like  the  painful 
vision  of  a  double  madness.  It  happened  that  nothing  called 
Lydgate  out  of  the  room  ;  but  when  Rosamond  poured  out  the 
tea,  and  Will  came  near  to  fetch  it,  she  placed  a  tiny  bit  of  folded 
paper  in  his  saucer.  He  saw  it  and  secured  it  quickly,  but  as  he 
went  back  to  his  inn  he  had  no  eagerness  to  unfold  the  paper. 
What  Rosamond  had  written  to  him  would  probably  deejDen  the 
painful  impressions  of  the  evening.  Still,  he  opened  and  read  it 
by  his  bed-candle.  There  were  only  these  few  words  in  her  neatly- 
flowing  hand  :— 

"  I  have  told  Mrs  Casaubon.  She  is  not  under  any  mistake 
about  you.  I  told  her  because  she  came  to  see  me  and  was  very 
kind.  You  will  have  nothing*  to  reproach  me  with  now.  I  shall 
not  have  made  any  difl'erence  to  you." 

The  effect  of  these  words  was  not  quite  all  gladness.  As  Will 
dwelt  on  them  with  excited  imagination,  he  felt  his  cheeks  and 
ears  burning  at  the  thought  of  what  had  occurred  between  Doro- 
thea and  Rosamond — at  the  uncertainty  how  far  Dorothea  might 
still  feel  her  dignity  wounded  in  having  an  explanation  of  his 
conduct  offered  to  her.  There  might  still  remain  in  her  mind  a 
changed  association  with  him  which  made  an  irremediable  difler- 
ence— a  lasting  flaw.  With  active  fancy  he  wrought  himself  into 
a  state  of  doubt  little  more  easy  than  that  of  the  man  who  has 
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escaped  from  wreck  by  night  and  stands  on  unknown  ground  in 
the  darkness.  Until  that  wretched  yesterday^except  the  moment 
of  vexation  long  ago  in  the  very  same  room  and  in  the  very  same 
presence  —  all  their  vision,  all  their  thought  of  each  other,  had 
been  as  in  a  world  apart,  where  the  sunshine  fell  on  tall  white 
lilies,  where  no  evil  lurked,  and  no  other  soul  entered.  But  now — 
would  Dorothea  meet  him  in  that  world  again  l 
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"  And  now  good-morrow  to  our  waking  souls 
Which  watch  not  one  another  out  of  fear ; 
For  love  all  love  of  other  sights  controls, 
And  makes  one  little  room,  an  everywhere." 

—  Dr  Donne. 

On"  the  second  morning  after  Dorothea's  visit  to  Rosamond,  she 
had  had  two  nights  of  sound  sleep,  and  had  not  only  lost  all  traces 
of  fatigue,  but  felt  as  if  she  had  a  great  deal  of  superfluous  strength 
— that  is  to  say,  more  strength  than  she  could  manage  to  concen- 
trate on  any  occupation.  The  day  before,  she  had  taken  long 
walks  outside  the  grounds,  and  had  paid  two  visits  to  the  Parson- 
age ;  but  she  never  in  her  life  told  any  one  the  reason  why  she 
spent  her  time  in  that  fruitless  manner,  and  this  morning  she  was 
rather  angry  with  herself  for  her  childish  restlessness.  To-day 
was  to  be  spent  quite  differently.  What  was  there  to  be  done  in 
the  village  ?  Oh  dear  !  nothing.  Everybody  was  well  and  had 
Hannel  ;  nobody's  pig  had  died  ;  and  it  was  Saturday  morning, 
when  there  was  a  general  scrubbing  of  floors  and  door-stones,  and 
when  it  was  useless  to  go  into  the  school.  But  there  were  various 
subjects  that  Dorothea  was  trying  to  get  clear  upon,  and  she  re- 
solved to  throw  herself  energetically  into  the  gravest  of  all.  She 
.sat  dow^n  in  the  library  before  her  particular  little  heap  of  books 
on  political  economy  and  kindred  matters,  out  of  which  she  was 
trying  to  get  light  as  to  the  best  way  of  spending  money  so  as  not 
to  injure  one's  neighbours,  or — what  comes  to  the  same  thing — so 
as  to  do  them  the  most  good.  Here  was  a  weighty  subject  wTiich, 
if  she  could  but  lay  hold  of  it,  would  certainly  keep  her  mind 
.steady.  Unhappily  her  mind  slipped  oflT  it  for  a  whole  hour  ;  and 
at  the  end  she  found  herself  reading  sentences  twice  over  with  an 
intense  consciousness  of  many  things,  but  not  of  any  one  thing 
contained  in  the  text.  This  was  hopeless.  Should  she  order  the 
carriage  and  drive  to  Tipton  ?  No  ;  for  some  reason  or  other  she 
preferred  staying  at  Lowick.  But  her  vagrant  mind  must  be 
reduced  to  order:  there  was  an  art  in  self- discipline  ;  and  she 
walked  round  and  round  the  brown  library  considering  by  what 
sort  of  manceuvre  she  could  arrest  her  wandering  thoughts.     Per- 
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haps  a  mere  task  was  the  best  means — something  to  which  she 
must  go  doggedly.  Was  there  not  the  geography  of  Asia  ]\linor, 
in  which  her  slackness  had  often  been  rebuked  by  ^Ir  Casaubon  ? 
She  went  to  the  cabinet  of  maps  and  unrolled  one  :  this  morning 
she  might  make  herself  finally  sure  that  PaiDhlagonia  \v'as  not  on 
the  Levantine  coast,  and  fix  her  total  darkness  about  the  Chalybes 
firmly  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  A  map  was  a  fine  thing  to 
study  when  you  were  disposed  to  think  of  something  else,  being 
made  up  of  names  that  would  turn  into  a  chime  if  you  went  back 
upon  them.  Dorothea  set  earnestlj^  to  work,  bending  close  to  her 
map,  and  uttering  the  names  in  an  audible,  subdued  tone,  which 
often  got  into  a  chime.  She  looked  amusingly  girlish  after  all  her 
deep  experience — nodding  her  head  and  marking  the  names  otf'  on 
her  fingers,  with  a  little  pursing  of  her  lip,  and  now  and  then 
breaking  off  to  put  her  hands  on  each  side  of  her  face  and  say, 
"  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear  ! " 

There  was  no  reason  why  this  should  end  any  more  than  a 
merry-go-round  ;  but  it  was  at  last  interrupted  by  the  opening 
of  the  door  and  the  announcement  of  Miss  Noble. 

The  little  old  lady,  whose  bonnet  hardly  reached  Dorothea's 
shoulder,  was  warmly  welcomed,  but  while  her  hand  was  being 
pressed  she  made  many  of  her  beaver-like  noises,  as  if  she  had 
something  diificult  to  say. 

"  Do  sit  down,"  said  Dorothea,  rolling  a  chair  forward.  "  Am  I 
wanted  for  anything  ?     I  shall  be  so  glad  if  I  can  do  anything." 

"I  will  not  stay,"  said  Miss  Noble,  putting  her  hand  into  her 
small  basket,  and  holding  some  article  inside  it  nervously;  "I 
have  left  a  friend  in  the  churchyard."  She  lajDsed  into  her  in- 
articulate sounds,  and  unconsciously  drew  forth  the  article  which 
she  was  fingering.  It  was  the  tortoise-shell  lozenge -box,  and 
Dorothea  felt  the  colour  mounting  to  her  cheeks. 

"Mr  Ladislaw,"  continued  the  timid  little  woman.  "He  fears 
he  has  offended  you,  and  has  begged  me  to  ask  if  you  will  see  him 
for  a  few  minutes." 

Dorothea  did  not  answer  on  the  instant :  it  was  crossing  her 
mind  that  she  could  not  receive  him  in  this  library,  where  her 
husband's  prohibition  seemed  to  dwell.  She  looked  towards  the 
window.  Could  she  go  out  and  meet  him  in  the  grounds  ?  The 
sky  was  heavy,  and  the  trees  had  begun  to  shiver  as  at  a  coming 
storm.     Besides,  she  shrank  from  going  out  to  him. 

"  Do  see  him,  ^Mrs  Casaubon,"  said  Miss  Noble,  pathetically ; 
"else  I  must  go  back  and  say  No,  and  that  will  hurt  him." 

"  Yes,  I  will  see  him,"  said  Dorothea.     "  Pray  tell  him  to  come." 

What  else  was  there  to  be  done  ?  There  was  nothing  that  she 
longed  for  at  that  moment  except  to  see  Will  :  the  possibility  of 
seeing  him  had  thrust  itself  insistently  between  her  and  every 
other  object ;  and  yet  she  had  a  throbbing  excitement  like  an 
alarm  upon  her — a  sense  that  she  was  doing  something  daringly 
defiant  for  his  sake. 

AVhen  the  little  lady  had  trotted  away  on  her  mission,  Dorothea 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  library  with  her  hands  falling  clasped 
before  her,  making  no  attempt  to  comjiose  herself  in  an  attitude  of 
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dignified  unconsciousness.  What  she  was  least  conscious  of  just 
then  was  her  own  body  :  she  was  thinking  of  what  was  likely  to 
be  in  Will's  mind,  and  of  the  hard  feelings  that  others  had  had 
about  him.  How  could  any  duty  bind  her  to  hardness  ?  Re- 
sistance to  unjust  dispraise  had  mingled  with  her  feeling  for  him 
from  the  very  first,  and  now  in  the  rebound  of  her  heart  after  her 
anguish  the  resistance  was  stronger  than  ever.  "  If  I  love  him  too 
much  it  is  because  he  has  been  used  so  ill : " — there  was  a  voice 
within  her  saying  this  to  some  imagined  audience  in  the  library, 
when  the  door  was  opened,  and  she  saw  Will  before  her. 

She  did  not  move,  and  he  came  towards  her  with  more  doubt 
and  timidity  in  his  face  than  she  had  ever  seen  befoi'e.  He  was  in 
a  state  of  uncertainty  which  made  him  afraid  lest  some  look  or 
word  of  his  should  condemn  him  to  a  new  distance  from  her  ;  and 
Dorothea  was  afraid  of  her  own  emotion.  She  looked  as  if  there 
were  a  sjDell  upon  her,  keeping  her  motionless  and  hindering  her 
from  unclasping  her  hands,  while  some  intense,  grave  yearning 
was  imprisoned  within  her  eyes.  Seeing  that  she  did  not  put  out 
her  hand  as  usual,  Will  paused  a  yard  from  her  and  said  with  em- 
barrassment, "  I  am  so  grateful  to  you  for  seeing  me." 

"  I  wanted  to  see  you,"  said  Dorothea,  having  no  other  words  at 
command.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  to  sit  down,  and  Will  did  not 
give  a  cheerful  interjDretation  to  this  queenly  way  of  receiving 
him  ;  but  he  went  on  to  say  what  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  say. 

"I  fear  you  think  me  foolish  and  perhaps  wrong  for  coming 
back  so  soon.  I  have  been  punished  for  my  imiDatience.  You 
know — every  one  knows  now — a  painful  story  about  my  parentage. 
I  knew  of  it  before  I  went  away,  and  I  always  meant  to  tell  you 
of  it  if — if  we  ever  met  again." 

There  was  a  slight  movement  in  Dorothea,  and  she  unclasped 
her  hands,  but  immediately  folded  them  over  each  other. 

"But  the  affair  is  matter  of  gossip  now,"  Will  continued.  "I 
wished  you  to  know  that  something  connected  with  it — something 
which  happened  before  I  went  away,  helped  to  bring  me  down 
here  again.  At  least  I  thought  it  excused  my  coming.  It  was  the 
idea  of  getting  Bulstrode  to  apply  some  money  to  a  public  purpose 
— some  money  which  he  had  thought  of  giving  me.  Perhaps  it  is 
rather  to  Bulstrode's  credit  that  he  privately  offered  me  com- 
pensation for  an  old  injury  :  he  ofi'ered  to  give  me  a  good  income 
to  make  amends ;  but  I  suppose  you  know  the  disagreeable 
story?" 

Will  looked  doubtfully  at  Dorothea,  but  his  manner  was  gather- 
ing some  of  the  defiant  courage  with  which  he  always  thought  of 
this  fact  in  his  destiny.  He  added,  "You  know  that  it  must 
be  altogether  painful  to  me." 

"  Yes — yes — I  know,"  said  Dorothea,  hastily. 

"I  did  not  choose  to  accept  an  income  from  such  a  source.  I 
was  sure  that  you  would  not  think  well  of  me  if  I  did  so,"  said 
Will.  Why  should  he  mind  saying  anything  of  that  sort  to  her 
now  ?  She  knew  that  he  had  avowed  his  love  for  her.  "  I  felt 
that" — he  broke  off,  nevertheless, 
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"  You  acted  as  I  should  have  expected  you  to  act,"  said  Dorothea, 
her  face  brightening  and  her  head  becoming  a  little  more  erect  on 
its  beautiful  stem. 

"  I  did  not  believe  that  you  would  let  any  circumstance  of  my 
birth  create  a  prejudice  in  you  against  me,  though  it  was  sure  to 
do  so  in  others,'"'  said  Will,  shaking  his  head  backward  in  his  old 
way,  and  looking  with  a  grave  appeal  into  her  eyes. 

"  If  it  were  a  new  hardship  it  would  be  a  new  I'eason  for  me  to 
cling  to  you,"   said   Dorothea,    fervidly.      "  Nothing   could   have 

changed  me  but "  her  heart  was  swelling,  and  it  was  difficult 

to  go  on ;  she  made  a  great  effort  over  herself  to  say  in  a  low 
tremulous  voice,  "  but  thinking  that  you  were  diffisrent  —  not 
so  good  as  I  had  believed  you  to  be." 

"  You  are  sure  to  believe  me  better  than  I  am  in  everything  but 
one,"  said  Will,  giving  way  to  his  own  feeling  in  the  evidence 
of  hers.  "  I  mean,  in  my  truth  to  you.  When  I  thought  you 
doubted  of  that,  I  didn't  care  about  anything  that  was  left.  I 
thought  it  was  all  over  with  me,  and  there  was  nothing  to  try  for 
— onl}'  things  to  endure." 

"  I  don't  doubt  you  any  longer,"  said  Dorothea,  putting  out  her 
hand  ;  a  vague  fear  for  him  impelling  her  unutterable  affection. 

He  took  lier  hand  and  raised  it  to  his  lips  with  something  like  a 
sob.  But  he  stood  with  his  hat  and  gloves  in  the  other  hand,  and 
might  have  done  for  the  portrait  of  a  Royalist.  Still  it  Avas 
difficult  to  loose  the  hand,  and  Dorothea,  withdrawing  it  in  a 
confusion  that  distressed  her,  looked  and  moved  away. 

"  See  how  dark  the  clouds  have  become,  and  how  the  trees  are 
tossed,"  she  said,  walking  towards  the  window,  yet  speaking  and 
moving  with  only  a  dim  sense  of  what  she  was  doing. 

Will  followed  her  at  a  little  distance,  and  leaned  against  the  tall 
back  of  a  leather  chair,  on  which  he  ventured  now  to  lay  his  hat 
and  gloves,  and  free  himself  from  the  intolerable  durance  of 
formality  to  which  he  had  been  for  the  first  time  condemned 
in  Doi'othea's  presence.  It  must  be  confessed  that  he  felt  very 
happy  at  that  moment  leaning  on  the  chair.  He  was  not  much 
afraid  of  anything  that  she  might  feel  now. 

They  stood  silent,  not  looking  at  each  other,  but  looking  at  the 
evergreens  which  were  being  tossed,  and  were  showing  the  pale 
underside  of  their  leaves  against  the  blackening  skj'.  Will  never 
enjoyed  the  prospect  of  a  storm  so  much  :  it  delivered  him  from 
the  necessity  of  going  away.  Leaves  and  little  bi-anches  were 
hurled  about,  and  the  thunder  was  getting  nearer.  The  light 
was  more  and  more  sombre,  but  there  came  a  flash  of  lightning 
which  made  them  start  and  look  at  each  other,  and  then  smile. 
Dorothea  began  to  say  what  she  had  been  thinking  of. 

"  That  was  a  wrong  thing  for  you  to  say,  that  you  would  have 
had  nothing  to  try  for.  If  we  had  lost  our  own  chief  good,  other 
people's  good  would  remain,  and  that  is  worth  trying  for.  Some 
can  be  happy.  I  seemed  to  see  that  more  clearly  than  ever,  when 
I  was  the  most  wretched.  I  can  hardly  think  how  I  could  have 
borne  the  trouble  if  that  feeling  had  not  come  to  me  to  make 
strength." 
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"  You  have  never  felt  the  sort  of  misery  I  felt,"  said  Will ;  "  the 
misery  of  knowing  that  you  must  despise  me." 

"But  I  have  felt  worse — it  was  worse  to  think  ill "  Doro- 
thea had  begun  impetuously,  but  broke  off. 

Will  coloured.  He  had  the  sense  that  whatever  she  said  was 
uttei'ed  in  the  vision  of  a  fatality  that  kept  them  apart.  He  was 
silent  a  moment,  and  then  said  passionately — 

"  We  may  at  least  have  the  comfort  of  sjDeaking  to  each  other 
without  disguise.     Since  I  must  go  away — since  we  must  always 
be  divided — you  may  think  of  me  as  one  on  the  brink  of  the  ■ 
grave."  _   _  .         .      I 

While  he  was  speaking  there  came  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  |      ,/ 
which  lit  each  of  them  up  for  the  other — and  the  light  seemed  |  ^-^ 
to  be  the  terror  of  a  hopeless  love.      Dorothea  darted  instan-  ; 
taneously  from  the  window  ;  Will  followed  her,  seizing  her  hand  i 
with  a  spasmodic  movement ;  and  so  they  stood,  with  their  hands  '. 
clasped,  like  two  children,  looking  out  on  the  storm,  while  the  • 
thunder  gave  a  tremendous  crack  and  roll  above  them,  and  the  ' 
rain  began  to  pour  down.     Then  they  turned  their  faces  towards 
each  other,  with  the  memory  of  his  last  words  in  them,  and  they 
did  not  loose  each  other's  hands. 

"There  is  no  hope  for  me,"  said  Will.  "Even  if  you  loved  me  ) 
as  well  as  I  love  you — even  if  I  were  everything  to  you — I  shall 
most  likely  always  be  very  poor  :  on  a  sober  calculation,  one  can 
count  on  nothing  but  a  creeijing  lot.  It  is  impossible  for  us  ever 
to  belong  to  each  other.  It  is  perhaps  base  of  me  to  have  asked 
for  a  word  from  you.  I  meant  to  go  away  into  silence,  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  do  what  I  meant." 

"  Don't  be  sorry,"  said  Dorothea,  in  her  clear  tender  tones.  "  I 
would  rather  share  all  the  trouble  of  our  parting." 

Her  lips  trembled,  and  so  did  his.  It  was  never  known  which 
lips  were  the  first  to  move  towards  the  other  lips ;  but  they  kissed 
tremblingly,  and  then  they  moved  apart. 

The  rain  was  dashing  against  the  window-panes  as  if  an  angry 
spirit  were  within  it,  and  behind  it  was  the  great  swoop  of  the 
wind  ;  it  was  one  of  those  moments  in  which  both  the  busy  and 
the  idle  pause  with  a  certain  awe.  > 

Dorothea  sat  down  on  the  seat  nearest  to  her,  a  long  low  otto- 
man in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  with  her  hands  folded  over 
each  other  on  her  lap,  looked  at  the  drear  outer  world.  Will 
stood  still  an  instant  looking  at  her,  then  seated  himself  beside 
her,  and  laid  his  hand  on  hers,  which  turned  itself  upward  to  be 
clasped.  They  sat  in  that  way  without  looking  at  each  other, 
until  the  rain  abated  and  began  to  fall  in  stillness.  Each  had 
been  full  of  thoughts  which  neither  of  them  could  begin  to 
utter. 

But  when  the  rain  was  quiet,  Dorothea  turned  to  look  at  Will. 
With  passionate  exclamation,  as  if  some  torture  screw  were 
threatening  him,  he  started  up  and  said,  "  It  is  impossible  ! " 

He  went  and  leaned  on  the  back  of  the  chair  again,  and  seemed 
to  be  battling  with  his  own  anger,  while  she  looked  towards  him 
sadly 
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"It  is  as  fatal  as  a  murder  or  any  other  horror  that  divides 

f people,"  he  burst  out  again  ;  "  it  is  more  intolerable — to  have  our 
ife  maimed  by  petty  accidents." 

"  No — don't  say  that — your  life  need  not  be  maimed,"  said  Doro- 
thea, gently. 

"  Yes,  it  must,"  said  Will,  angrily.  "  It  is  cruel  of  you  to  speak 
in  that  way — as  if  there  were  any  comfort.  You  may  see  beyond 
the  misery  of  it,  but  I  don't.  It  is  unkind — it  is  throwing  back 
my  love  for  you  as  if  it  were  a  trifle,  to  speak  in  that  way  in 
the  face  of  the  fact.     We  can  never  be  married." 

"Some  time — we  might,"  said  Dorothea,  in  a  trembling  voice. 

"When?"  said  Will,  bitterly.  "What  is  the  use  of  counting  on 
any  success  of  mine?  It  is  a  mere  toss  up  whether  I  shall  ever 
do  more  than  keep  myself  decently,  unless  I  choose  to  sell  myself 
as  a  mere  pen  and  a  mouthpiece.  I  can  see  that  clearly  enough. 
I  could  not  offer  myself  to  any  woman,  even  if  she  had  no  luxuries 
to  renounce." 

There  was  silence.  Dorothea's  heart  was  full  of  something  that 
she  wanted  to  say,  and  yet  the  words  were  too  difficult.  She  was 
wholly  possessed  by  them  :  at  that  moment  debate  was  mute 
within  her.  And  it  was  very  hard  that  she  could  not  say  what 
she  wanted  to  say.  AVill  was  looking  out  of  the  window  angrily. 
If  he  would  have  looked  at  her  and  not  gone  away  from  her  side, 
she  thought  everything  would  have  been  easier.  At  last  he 
turned,  still  resting  against  the  chair,  and  stretching  his  hand 
automatically  towards  his  hat,  said  with  a  sort  of  exasperation, 
"  Good-bye." 

"Oh,  I  cannot  bear  it — my  heart  will  break,"  said  Dorothea, 
starting  from  her  seat,  the  flood  of  her  young  passion  bearing 
down  all  the  obstructions  which  had  kept  her  silent — the  great 
tears  rising  and  falling  in  an  instant :  "  I  don't  mind  about 
poverty — I  hate  my  wealth." 

In  an  instant  Will  was  close  to  her  and  had  his  arms  round  her, 
but  she  drew  her  head  back  and  held  his  away  gently  that  she 
might  go  on  speaking,  her  large  tear-fllled  eyes  looking  at  his  very 
simply,  while  she  said  in  a  sobbing  childlike  way,  "  We  could  live 
quite  well  on  my  own  fortune — it  is  too  much — seven  hundred 
a-year— I  Avant  so  little — no  new  clothes — and  I  will  learn  what 
everything  costs." 
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CHAPTEE   LXXXIV. 

"  Though  it  be  soiige  of  old  and  yonge. 
That  I  sholde  be  to  blame, 
Theyrs  be  the  charge,  that  spoke  so  large 
In  hurtynge  of  my  name." 

— The  Not-browne  Mayde. 

It  was  just  after  the  Lords  had  thrown  out  the  Reform  Bill :  that 
explains  how  Mr  Cadwallader  came  to  be  walking  on  the  slope  of 
the  lawn  near  the  great  conservatory  at  Freshitt  Hall,  holding  the 
'Times'  in  his  hands  behind  him,  while  he  talked  with  a  trout- 
fisher's  dispassionateness  about  the  prospects  of  the  country  to  Sir 
James  Chettam.  Mrs  Cadwallader,  the  Dowager  Lady  Chettam, 
and  Celia  were  sometimes  seated  on  garden-chairs,  sometimes 
walking  to  meet  little  Arthur,  who  was  being  drawn  in  his  chariot, 
and,  as  became  the  infantine  Bouddha,  was  sheltered  by  his  sacred 
umbrella  with  handsome  silken  fringe. 

The  ladies  also  talked  politics,  though  more  fitfully.  Mrs  Cad- 
wallader was  strong  on  the  intended  creation  of  peers  :  she  had  it 
for  certain  from  her  cousin  that  Truberry  had  gone  over  to  the 
other  side  entirely  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  who  had  scented 
peerages  in  the  air  from  the  very  first  introduction  of  the  Reform 
question,  and  would  sign  her  soul  away  to  take  precedence  of 
her  younger  sister,  who  had  married  a  baronet.  Lady  Chettam 
thought  that  such  conduct  was  very  reprehensible,  and  remem- 
bered that  j\Irs  Truberry's  mother  was  a  Miss  Walsingham  of 
Melspring.  Celia  confessed  it  was  nicer  to  be  "  Lady "  than 
"Mrs,"  and  that  Dodo  never  minded  about  precedence  if  she 
could  have  her  own  way.  Mrs  Cadwallader  held  that  it  was  a 
poor  satisfaction  to  take  precedence  when  everybody  about  you 
knew  that  you  had  not  a  drop  of  good  blood  in  your  veins  ;  and 
Celia  again,  stopping  to  look  at  Arthur,  said,  "  It  would  be  very 
nice,  though,  if  he  were  a  Viscount — and  his  lordship's  little  tooth 
coming  through  !  He  might  have  been,  if  James  had  been  an 
Earl." 

"  My  dear  Celia,"  said  the  Dowager,  "James's  title  is  worth  far 
more  than  any  new  earldom.  I  never  wished  his  father  to  be 
anything  else  than  Sir  James." 

"  Oh,  I  only  meant  about  Arthur's  little  tooth,"  said  Celia,  com- 
fortably.    "  But  see,  here  is  my  uncle  coming." 

She  tripped  off  to  meet  her  uncle,  while  Sir  James  and  Mr  Cad- 
wallader came  forward  to  make  one  grovip  with  the  ladies.  Celia 
had  slipped  her  arm  through  her  uncle's,  and  he  patted  her  hand 
with  a  rather  melancholy  "  Well,  my  dear  ! "  As  they  approached, 
it  was  evident  that  j\Ir  Brooke  was  looking  dejected,  but  this  was 
fully  accounted  for  by  the  state  of  politics  ;  and  as  he  was  shaking 
hands  all  round  without  more  greeting  than  a  "Well,  you're  all 
here,  you  know,"  the  Rector  said,  laughingly — 
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"  Don't  take  the  throAving  out  of  the  Bill  so  much  to  heart, 
Brooke ;  you've  got  all  the  ritF-ratf  of  the  country  on  your  side." 

"  The  Bill,  eh  ?  ah  ! "  said  Mr  Brooke,  with  a  mild  distractedness 
of  manner.  "  Thrown  out,  you  know,  eh  ?  The  Lords  are  going 
too  far,  though.  They'll  have  to  pull  up.  Sad  news,  you  know. 
I  mean,  here  at  home— sad  news.  But  you  must  not  blame  me, 
Chettam." 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  said  Sir  James.  "  Not  another  game- 
keeper shot,  I  hope  ?  It's  what  I  should  expect,  when  a  fellow  like 
Trapping  Bass  is  let  off  so  easily." 

"  Gamekeeper  ?  No.  Let  us  go  in ;  I  can  tell  you  all  in  the 
house,  you  know,"  said  ISIr  Brooke,  nQclding  at  the  Cadwalladers, 
to  show  that  he  included  them  in  his  confidence.  "As  to  poachers 
like  Trapping  Bass,  you  know,  Chettam,"  he  continued,  as  they 
were  entering,  "when  you  are  a  magistrate,  you'll  not  find  it  so 
easy  to  commit.  Severity  is  all  very  well,  but  it's  a  great  deal 
easier  when  you've  got  somebody  to  do  it  for  you.  You  have  a 
soft  place  in  your  heart  yourself,  you  know — you're  not  a  Draco,  a 
Jeffreys,  that  sort  of  thing." 

Mr  Brooke  was  evidently  in  a  state  of  nervous  perturbation. 
When  he  had  something  painful  to  tell,  it  was  usually  his  way  to 
introduce  it  among  a  number  of  disjointed  particulars,  as  if  it 
were  a  medicine  that  would  get  a  milder  flavour  by  mixing.  He 
continued  his  chat  with  Sir  James  about  the  poachers  until  they 
were  all  seated,  and  Mrs  Cadwallader,  impatient  of  this  drivelling, 
said — 

"  I'm  dying  to  know  the  sad  news.  The  gamekeeper  is  not  shot : 
that  is  settled.     What  is  it,  then  ? " 

"Well,  it's  a  very  trying  thing,  you  know,"  said  Mr  Brooke. 
"  I'm  glad  you  and  the  Rector  are  here  ;  it's  a  family  matter — but 
you  will  help  us  all  to  bear  it,  Cadwallader.  I've  got  to  break  it 
to  you,  my  dear."  Here  Mr  Brooke  looked  at  Celia — "  You've  no 
notion  what  it  is,  j^ou  know.  And,  Chettam,  it  will  annoy  you 
uncommonly — but,  you  see,  you  have  not  been  able  to  hinder  it, 
any  more  than  I  have.  There's  something  singular  in  things  :  they 
come  round,  you  know." 

"  It  must  be  about  Dodo,"  said  Celia,  who  had  been  used  to  think 
of  her  sister  as  the  dangerous  part  of  the  family  machinery.  She 
had  seated  herself  on  a  low  stool  against  her  husband's  knee. 

"  For  God's  sake  let  us  hear  what  it  is  !  "  said  Sir  James. 

"  Well,  you  know,  Chettam,  I  couldn't  help  Casaubon's  will :  it 
was  a  sort  of  will  to  make  things  worse." 

"  Exactly,"  said  Sir  James,  hastily.     "  But  ivhat  is  worse  ? " 

"  Dorothea  is  going  to  be  married  again,  you  know,"  said  Mr 
Brooke,  nodding  towards  Celia,  who  immediately  looked  up  at  her 
husband  with  a  frightened  glance,  and  put  her  hand  on  his 
knee. 

Sir  James  was  almost  white  with  anger,  but  he  did  not  speak. 

"  ]\Iercif  ul  heaven!"  said  Mrs  Cadwallader.  "Not  to  young 
Ladislaw  ? " 

^Ir  Brooke  nodded,  saying,  "  Yes  ;  to  Ladislaw,"  and  then  fell 
into  a  prudential  silence. 
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"  You  see,  Humphrey !  "  said  ]\Irs  Cadwallader,  waving  her  arm 
towards  lier  husband.  "  Another  time  you  will  admit  that  I  have 
some  foresight ;  or  rather  you  will  contradict  me  and  be  just  as 
blind  as  ever.  You  supposed  that  the  young  gentleman  was  gone 
out  of  the  country." 

"  So  he  might  be,  and  yet  come  back,"  said  the  Rector,  quietly. 

"  When  did  you  learn  this  ? "  said  Sir  James,  not  liking  to  hear 
any  one  else  speak,  though  tinding  it  difficult  to  speak  himself. 

"  Yesterday,"  said  ^Ir  Brooke,  meekly.  "  I  went  to  Lowick. 
Dorothea  sent  for  me,  you  know.  It  had  come  about  quite 
suddenly — neither  of  them  had  any  idea  two  days  ago — not  any 
idea,  you  know.  There's  something  singular  in  things.  But 
Dorothea  is  quite  determined — it  is  no  use  opposing.  I  put  it 
strongly  to  her.  I  did  my  duty,  Chettam.  But  she  can  act  as  she 
likes,  you  know." 

"  It  would  have  been  better  if  I  had  called  him  out  and  shot  him 
a  year  ago,"  said  Sir  James,  not  from  bloody-mindedness,  but 
because  he  needed  something  strong  to  say. 

"  Really,  James,  that  would  have  been  very  disagreeable,"  said 
Celia. 

"  Be  reasonable,  Chettam.  Look  at  the  atiair  more  quietly,"  said 
!Mr  Cadwallader,  sorry  to  see  his  good-natured  friend  so  over- 
mastered by  anger. 

"That  is  not  so  very  easy  for  a  man  of  any  dignity — with  any  sense 
of  right — when  tlie  affair  hai^pens  to  be  in  his  own  family,"  said 
Sir  James,  still  in  his  white  indignation.  "  It  is  perfectly  scandal- 
ous. If  Ladislaw  had  had  a  spark  of  honour  he  would  have  gone 
out  of  the  country  at  once,  and  never  shown  his  face  in  it  again. 
However,  I  am  not  surprised.  The  day  after  Casaubon's  funeral  I 
said  what  ought  to  be  done.     But  I  was  not  listened  to." 

"  You  wanted  what  was  impossible,  you  know,  Chettam,"  said 
Mr  Brooke.  "  You  wanted  him  shiiDped  off'.  I  told  you  Ladislaw 
was  not  to  be  done  as  we  liked  with  :  he  had  his  ideas.  He  was  a 
remarkable  fellow — I  always  said  he  was  a  remarkable  fellow." 

"  Yes,"  said  Sir  James,  unable  to  repress  a  retort,  "  it  is  rather  a 
pity  you  formed  that  high  opinion  of  him.  We  are  indebted  to 
that  for  his  being  lodged  in  this  neighbourhood.  We  are  indebted 
to  that  for  seeing  a  woman  like  Dorothea  degrading  herself  by 
marrying  him."  Sir  James  made  little  stoppages  between  his 
clauses,  the  words  not  coming  easily.  "  A  man  so  marked  out  by 
her  husband's  will,  that  delicacy  ought  to  have  forbidden  her  from 
seeing  him  again — who  takes  her  out  of  her  proper  rank — into 
poverty — has  the  meanness  to  accept  such  a  sacrifice — has  always 
had  an  objectionable  position— a  bad  origin  —  and,  /  believe, 
is  a  man  of  little  principle  and  light  character.  That  is  my 
opinion,"  Sir  James  ended  emphatically,  turning  aside  and  cross- 
ing his  leg. 

"  I  pointed  everything  out  to  her,"  said  Mr  Brooke,  apologetically 
— "  I  mean  the  poverty,  and  abandoning  her  position.  I  said, '  My 
dear,  you  don't  know  what  it  is  to  live  on  seven  hundred  a-year, 
and  have  no  carriage,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  and  go  amongst 
people  who  don't  know  who  you  are.'    I  put  it  strongly  to  her. 
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But  T  advise  you  to  talk  to  Dorothea  herself.  The  fact  is,  she  has 
a  dislike  to  Casaubon's  property.  You  will  hear  what  she  says,  you 
know." 

"  No— excuse  me — I  shall  not,"  said  Sir  .James,  with  more  cool- 
ness. "  I  cannot  bear  to  see  her  again  ;  it  is  too  painful.  It  hurts 
me  too  much  that  a  woman  like  Dorothea  should  have  done  what 
is  wrong." 

"Be  just,  Chettam,"  said  the  easy,  large -lipped  Rector,  who 
objected  to  all  this  unnecessary  discomfort.  "  Mrs  Casaubon  may 
be  acting  imprudently  :  she  is  giving  up  a  fortune  for  the  sake  of 
a  man,  and  we  men  have  so  poor  an  opinion  of  each  other  that  we 
can  hardly  call  a  woman  wise  who  does  that.  But  I  think  you 
should  not  condemn  it  as  a  wrong  action,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word." 

"Yes,  I  do,"  answered  Sir  James,  "I  think  that  Dorothea 
commits  a  wrong  action  in  marrying  Ladislaw." 

"  j\Iy  dear  fellow,  we  are  rather  apt  to  consider  an  act  wrong 
because  it  is  unpleasant  to  us,"  said  the  Rector,  quietly.  Like 
many  men  who  take  life  easily,  he  had  the  knack  of  saying  a  home 
truth  occasionally  to  those  who  felt  themselves  virtuously  out  of 
temper.  Sir  James  took  out  his  handkerchief  and  began  to  bite 
the  corner. 

"  It  is  very  dreadful  of  Dodo,  though,"  said  Celia,  wishing  to 
justify  her  husband.  "  She  said  she  never  ivould  marry  again — not 
anybody  at  all." 

"  I  heard  her  say  the  same  thing  myself,"  said  Lady  Chettam, 
majestically,  as  if  this  were  royal  evidence. 

"  Oh,  there  is  usually  a  silent  exception  in  such  cases,"  said  Mrs 
Cadwallader.  "  The  only  wonder  to  me  is,  that  any  of  you  are 
surprised.  You  did  nothing  to  hinder  it.  If  you  would  have  had 
Lord  Triton  down  here  to  woo  her  with  his  philanthropy,  he 
might  have  carried  her  off  before  the  year  was  over.  There  was 
no  safety  in  anything  else.  Mr  Casaubon  had  prepared  all  this  as 
beautifully   as   possible.     He    made   himself  disagreeable  —  or  it 

E leased  God  to  make  him  so — and  then  he  dared  her  to  contradict 
im.  It's  the  way  to  make  any  trumpery  tempting,  to  ticket  it  at 
a  high  price  in  that  way." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  wrong,  Cadwallader,"  said  Sir 
James,  still  feeling  a  little  stung,  and  turning  round  in  his  chair 
towards  the  Rector.  "He's  not  a  man  we  can  take  into  the 
family.  At  least,  I  must  speak  for  myself,"  he  continued,  care- 
fully keeping  his  eyes  off  Mr  Brooke.  "I  suppose  others  will 
find  his  society  too  pleasant  to  care  about  the  propriety  of  the 
thing." 

"  Well,  you  know,  Chettam,"  said  Mr  Brooke,  good-humouredly, 
nursing  his  leg,  "  I  can't  turn  my  back  on  Dorothea.  I  must  be  a 
father  to  her  up  to  a  certain  point.  I  said,  '  My  dear,  I  won't 
refuse  to  give  you  away.'  I  had  spoken  strongly  before.  But  I 
can  cut  off  the  entail,  you  know.  It  will  cost  money  and  be 
troublesome  ;  but  I  can  do  it,  you  know." 

Mr  Brooke  nodded  at  Sir  James,  and  felt  that  he  was  both 
showing  his  own  force  of  resolution  and  propitiating  what  was 
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just  in  the  Baronet's  vexation.  He  had  hit  op.  a  more  ingenious 
Diode  of  parrying  than  he  was  aware  of.  He  had  touched  a  motive 
of  which  Sir  James  was  ashamed.  The  mass  of  his  feeling  about 
Dorothea's  marriage  to  Ladislaw  was  due  partly  to  excusable  preju- 
dice, or  even  justitiable  opinion,  partly  to  a  jealous  repugnance 
hardly  less  in  Ladislaw's  case  than  in  Casaubon's.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  the  marriage  was  a  fatal  one  for  Dorothea.  But  amid 
that  mass  ran  a  vein  of  which  he  was  too  good  and  honourable  a 
man  to  like  the  avowal  even  to  himself :  it  was  undeniable  that 
the  union  of  the  two  estates — Tipton  and  Freshitt— lying  charm- 
ingly within  a  ring-fence,  was  a  prospect  that  flattered  him  for 
his  son  and  heir.  Hence  when  Mr  Brooke  noddingly  appealed  to 
that  motive,  Sir  James  felt  a  sudden  embarrassment  ;  there  was 
a  stoppage  in  his  throat ;  he  even  blushed.  He  had  found  more 
words  than  usual  in  the  first  jet  of  his  anger,  but  Mr  Brooke's 
propitiation  was  more  clogging  to  his  tongue  than  Mr  Cadwallader's 
caustic  hint. 

But  Celia  was  glad  to  have  room  for  speech  after  her  uncle's 
suggestion  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  she  said,  though  with 
as  little  eagerness  of  manner  as  if  the  question  had  turned  on  an 
invitation  to  dinner,  "  Do  you  mean  that  Dodo  is  going  to  be 
married  directly,  uncle  ? " 

"In  three  weeks,  you  know,"  said  ^Mr  Brooke,  helplessly.  "I 
can  do  nothing  to  hinder  it,  Cadwallader,"  he  added,  turning  for  a 
little  countenance  toward  the  Rector,  who  said — 

"  I  should  not  make  any  fuss  about  it.  If  she  likes  to  be  poor, 
that  is  her  affair.  Nobody  would  have  said  anything  if  she  had 
married  the  young  fellow  because  he  was  rich.  Plenty  of  beneficed 
clergy  are  poorer  than  they  will  be.  Here  is  Elinor,"  continued 
the  i^rovoking  husband  ;  "  she  vexed  her  friends  by  marrying  me : 
I  had  hardly  a  thousand  a-year — I  was  a  lout — nobody  could  see 
anything  in  me — my  shoes  were  not  the  right  cut — all  the  men 
wondered  how  a  woman  could  like  me.  Upon  my  word,  I  must 
take  Ladislaw's  part  until  I  hear  more  harm  of  him." 

"  Humphrey,  that  is  all  sophistry,  and  you  know  it,"  said  his 
wife.  "  Everything  is  all  one — that  is  the  beginning  and  end  with 
you.  As  if  you  had  not  been  a  Cadwallader  !  Does  any  one 
suppose  that  I  would  have  taken  such  a  monster  as  you  by  any 
other  name  ? " 

"  And  a  clergyman  too,"  observed  Lady  Chettam  with  appro- 
bation. "  Elinor  cannot  be  said  to  have  descended  below  her 
rank.     It  is  difficult  to  say  what  Mr  Ladislaw  is,  eh,  James?" 

Sir  James  gave  a  small  grunt,  which  was  less  respectful  than 
his  usual  mode  of  answering  his  mother.  Celia  looked  up  at  him 
like  a  thoughtful  kitten. 

"It  must  be  admitted  that  his  blood  is  a  frightful  mixture!" 
said  ]\Irs  Cadwallader.  "  The  Casaubon  cuttle-fish  fluid  to  begin 
with,  and  then  a  rebellious  Polish  fiddler,  or  dancing-master,  was 
it  ? — and  then  an  old  clo " 

"  Nonsense,  Elinor,"  said  the  Eector,  rising.  "  It  is  time  for  us 
to  go." 

"  After  all,  he  is  a  pretty  sprig,"  said  ]\Irs  Cadwallader,  rising 

2p 
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too,  and  wishing  to  make  amends.  "He  is  like  the  fine  old 
Crichley  portraits  before  the  idiots  came  in." 

"  I'll  go  with  you,"  said  Mr  Brooke,  starting  up  with  alacrity. 
"  You  must  all  come  and  dine  with  me  to-morrow,  you  know — eh, 
Celia,  my  dear  ? " 

"  You  will,  James — won't  you  ?  "  said  Celia,  taking  her  husband's 
hand. 

"  Oh,  of  course,  if  you  like,"  said  Sir  James,  pulling  down  his 
waistcoat,  but  unable  yet  to  adjust  his  face  good-humouredly. 
"That  is  to  say,  if  it  is  not  to  meet  anybody  else." 

"No,  no,  no,"  said  Mr  Brooke,  understanding  the  condition. 
"  Dorothea  would  not  come,  you  know,  unless  you  had  been  to  see 
her." 

When  Sir  James  and  Celia  v/ere  alone,  she  said,  "  Do  you  mind 
about  my  having  the  carriage  to  go  to  Lowick,  James  ?" 

"  What,  now,  directly  ? "  he  answered,  with  some  surprise. 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  important,"  said  Celia. 

"  Remember,  Celia,  I  cannot  see  her,"  said  Sir  James. 

"  Not  if  she  gave  up  marrying  ? " 

"  What  is  the  use  of  saying  that  ? — however,  I'm  going  to  the 
stables.     I'll  tell  Briggs  to  bring  the  carriage  round." 

Celia  thought  it  was  of  great  use,  if  not  to  say  that,  at  least  to 
take  a  journey  to  Lowick  in  order  to  influence  Dorothea's  mind. 
All  through  their  girlhood  she  had  felt  that  she  could  act  on  her 
sister  by  a  word  judiciously  placed — by  opening  a  little  window  for 
the  daylight  of  her  own  understanding  to  enter  among  the  strange 
coloured  lamps  by  which  Dodo  habitually  saw.  And  Celia  the 
matron  naturally  felt  more  able  to  advise  her  childless  sister. 
How  could  any  one  understand  Dodo  so  well  as  Celia  did,  or  love 
her  so  tenderly  ? 

Dorothea,  busy  in  her  boudoir,  felt  a  glow  of  pleasure  at  the 
sight  of  her  sister  so  soon  after  the  revelation  of  her  intended 
marriage.  She  had  prefigured  to  herself,  even  with  exaggeration, 
the  disgust  of  her  friends,  and  she  had  even  feared  that  Celia 
might  be  kept  aloof  from  her. 

"  O  Kitty,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  ! "  said  Dorothea,  putting 
her  hands  on  Celia's  shoulders,  and  beaming  on  her.  "  I  almost 
thought  you  would  not  come  to  me." 

"  I  have  not  brought  Arthur,  because  I  was  in  a  hurry,"  said 
Celia,  and  they  sat  down  on  two  small  chairs  opposite  each  other, 
with  their  knees  touching. 

"You  know.  Dodo,  it  is  very  bad,"  said  Celia,  in  her  placid 
guttural,  looking  as  prettily  free  from  humours  as  possible.  "  You 
have  disappointed  us  all  so.  And  I  can't  think  that  it  ever  tvill 
be — you  never  can  go  and  live  in  that  way.  And  then  there  are 
all  your  plans  !  You  never  can  have  thought  of  that.  James 
would  have  taken  any  trouble  for  you,  and  you  might  have  gone 
on  all  your  life  doing  what  you  liked." 

"  On  the  contrary,  dear,"  said  Dorothea,  "  I  never  could  do  any- 
thing that  I  liked.     I  have  never  carried  out  any  plan  yet." 

"  Because  you  always  wanted  things  that  wouldn't  do.  But 
other  plans  would  have  come.     And  how  can  you  marrj-  Mr  Ladis- 
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law,  that  we  none  of  us  ever  thought  you  could  marry  ?  It  shocks 
James  so  dreadfully.  And  then  it  is  all  so  ditierent  from  what 
you  have  always  been.  You  would  have  Mr  Casaubon  because  he 
had  such  a  great  soul,  and  was  so  old  and  dismal  and  learned  ; 
and  now,  to  think  of  marrying  Mr  Ladislaw,  who  has  got  no 
estate  or  anything.  I  sui^pose  it  is  because  you  must  be  making 
yourself  uncomfortable  in  some  way  or  other." 

Dorothea  laughed. 

"  Well,  it  is  very  serious,  Dodo,"  said  Celia,  becoming  more  im- 
pressive. "  How  will  you  live  ?  and  you  will  go  away  among  queer 
jieople.  And  I  shall  never  see  you' — and  you  won't  mind  about 
little  Arthur — and  I  thought  you  always  would " 

Celia's  rare  tears  had  got  into  her  eyes,  and  the  corners  of  her 
mouth  were  agitated. 

"  Dear  Celia,"  said  Dorothea,  with  tender  gravity,  "  if  you  don't 
ever  see  me,  it  will  not  be  my  fault." 

"  Yes,  it  will,"  said  Celia,  with  the  same  touching  distortion  of 
her  small  features.  "  How  can  I  come  to  you  or  have  you  with 
me  when  James  can't  bear  it  ?— that  is  because  he  thinks  it  is  not 
right — he  thinks  you  are  so  wrong.  Dodo.  But  you  always  were 
wrong  :  only  I  can't  help  loving  you.  And  nobody  can  think 
where  you  will  live :  where  can  you  go  ? " 

"  I  am  going  to  London,"  said  Dorothea. 

"  How  can  you  always  live  in  a  street  ?  And  you  will  be  so  poor. 
I  could  give  you  half  my  things,  only  how  can  I,  when  I  never  see 
you?" 

"  Bless  you,  Kitty,"  said  Dorothea,  with  gentle  warmth.  "  Take 
comfort :  perhaps  James  will  forgive  me  some  time." 

"  But  it  would  be  much  better  if  you  would  not  be  married," 
said  Celia,  drying  her  eyes,  and  I'eturning  to  her  argument ;  "  then 
there  would  be  nothing  uncomfortable.  And  you  would  not  do 
what  nobody  thought  you  could  do.  James  always  said  you 
ought  to  be  a  queen  ;  but  this  is  not  at  all  being  like  a  queen. 
Y^ou  know  what  mistakes  you  have  always  been  making,  Dodo, 
and  this  is  another.  Nobody  thinks  Mr  Ladislaw  a  proper  hus- 
band for  you.    And  you  said  you  would  never  be  married  again." 

"It  is  quite  true  that  I  might  be  a  wiser  person,  Celia,"  said 
Dorothea,  "and  that  I  might  have  done  something  better,  if  I  had 
been  better.  But  this  is  wdiat  I  am  going  to  do.  I  have  promised 
to  marry  Mr  Ladislaw  ;  and  I  am  going  to  marry  him." 

The  tone  in  which  Dorothea  said  this  was  a  note  that  Celia  had 
long  learned  to  recognise.  She  was  silent  a  few  moments,  and 
then  said,  as  if  she  had  dismissed  all  contest,  "Is  he  very  fond  of 
you  Dodo?" 

"  I  hope  so.     I  am  very  fond  of  him."   — — — — """""^ 

"  That  is  nice,"  said  Celia,  comfortably.  "  Only  I  would  rather 
you  had  such  a  sort  of  husband  as  James  is,  with  a  place  very 
near,  that  I  could  di'ive  to." 

Dorothea  smiled,  and  Celia  looked  rather  meditative.  Presently 
she  said,  "  I  cannot  think  how  it  all  came  about."  Celia  thought 
it  would  be  pleasant  to  hear  the  story. 

"  I  daresay  not,"  said  Dorothea,  pinching  her  sister's  chiii.     "  If 
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you  knew  how  it  came  about,  it  would  not  seem  wonderful  to 
you." 

"  Can't  you  tell  me  ? "  said  Celia,  settling  her  arms  cozily. 

"No,  dear,  you  would  have  to  feel  with  me,  else  you  would  never 
know." 


CHAPTEE    LXXXV. 

"Then  went  the  jury  out,  whose  names  were  Mr  Blindman,  Mr  No-good,  Mr  Malice, 
Mr  Love-lust,  Mr  Live-loose,  Mr  Heady,  Mr  High-iuind,  Mr  Enmity,  Mr  Liar,  Mr 
Cruelty,  Mr  Hiite-light,  Mr  Implacable,  who  every  one  gave  in  his  private  verdi;;t 
against  him  among  themselves,  and  afterwards  unanimously  concluded  to  bring  him 
in  guilty  before  tlie  judge.  And  tirst  among  themselves,  Mr  Biindnian,  the  foreman, 
said,  I  see  clearly  that  this  man  is  a  heretic.  Tiien  said  Mr  Xo-good,  Away  witli  .such 
a  fellow  from  the  earth  I  Ay,  said  Mr  Malice,  for  I  hate  the  very  look  of  him.  Then 
said  Mr  Love-lust,  I  could  never  endure  him.  Nor  I,  said  Mr  Live-loose ;  for  he 
would  be  always  condemning  my  way.  Hang  him,  hang  him,  said  Mr  Heady.  A 
sorry  scrub,  said  Mr  High-mind.  My  heart  riseth  against  him,  said  Mr  Enmity.  He 
is  a  rogue,  said  Mr  Liar.  Hanging  is  too  good  for  him,  said  Mr  Cruelty.  Let  us 
despatch  him  out  of  the  way,  said  Mr  Hate-light.  Then  said  Mr  Implacable,  Might 
I  have  all  the  world  given  me,  I  could  not  be  reconciled  to  him;  therefore  let  us 
forthwith  bring  him  in  guilty  of  death." — Pilgrim's  Progress. 

When  immortal  Bunyan  makes  his  picture  of  the  persecuting 
passions  bringing  in  their  verdict  of  guilty,  who  pities  Faithful  ? 
That  is  a  rare  and  blessed  lot  which  some  greatest  men  have  not 
attained,  to  know  ourselves  guiltless  before  a  condemning  crowd 
— to  be  sure  that  what  we  are  denounced  for  is  solely  the  good  in 
us.  The  pitiable  lot  is  that  of  the  man  who  could  not  call  himself 
a  martyr  even  though  he  were  to  persuade  himself  that  the  men 
who  stoned  him  were  but  ugly  passions  incarnate — who  knows 
that  he  is  stoned,  not  for  professing  the  Right,  but  for  not  being 
the  man  he  professed  to  be. 

This  was  the  consciousness  that  Bulstrode  was  withering  under 
while  he  made  his  preparations  for  dejiarting  from  Middlemarcb, 
and  going  to  end  his  stricken  life  in  that  sad  refuge,  the  in- 
difference of  new  faces.  The  duteous  merciful  constancy  of  his 
wife  had  delivered  him  from  one  dread,  but  it  could  not  hinder 
her  jDresence  from  being  still  a  tribunal  before  which  he  shrank 
from  confession  and  desired  advocacy.  His  equivocations  with 
himself  about  the  death  of  Raffles  had  sustained  the  conception 
of  an  Omniscience  whom  he  prayed  to,  yet  he  had  a  terror  upon 
him  which  would  not  let  him  expose  them  to  judgment  by  a  full 
confession  to  his  wife  :  the  acts  which  he  had  washed  and  diluted 
with  inward  argument  and  motive,  and  for  which  it  seemed  com- 
paratively easy  to  win  invisible  pardon — what  name  would  she 
call  them  by  ?  That  she  should  ever  silently  call  his  acts  ]\Iurder 
was  what  he  could  not  bear.  He  felt  shrouded  by  her  doubt :  he 
got  strength  to  face  her  from  the  sense  that  she  could  not  yet  feel 
warranted  in  pronouncing  that  worst  condemnation  on  him.    Some 
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dme,  perhaps — when  he  was  dying — he  would  tell  her  all  :  in  the 
ieep  shadow  of  that  time,  when  she  held  his  hand  in  the  gathering 
larkness,  she  might  listen  without  recoiling  from  his  touch.  Per- 
laps  :  but  concealment  had  been  the  habit  of  his  life,  and  the 
mpulse  to  confession  had  no  power  against  the  dread  of  a  deeper 
lumiliation. 

He  was  full  of  timid  care  for  his  wife,  not  only  because  he 
ieprecated  any  harshness  of  judgment  from  her,  but  because  he 
:'elt  a  deep  distress  at  the  sight  of  her  sutl'ering.  She  had  sent  her 
daughters  away  to  board  at  a  school  on  the  coast,  that  this  crisis 
might  be  hidden  from  them  as  far  as  possible.  Set  free  by  their 
ibsence  from  the  intolerable  necessity  of  accounting  for  her  grief 
Dr  of  beholding  their  frightened  wonder,  she  could  live  uncon- 
jtrainedly  with  the  sorrow  that  was  every  day  stx'eaking  her  hair 
with  whiteness  and  making  her  ej^elids  languid. 

"  Tell  me  anything  that  you  would  like  to  have  me  do,  Harriet," 
Bulstrode  had  said  to  her  ;  "  I  mean  with  regard  to  arrangements 
3f  projierty.  It  is  my  intention  not  to  sell  the  land  I  possess  in 
this  neighbourhood,  but  to  leave  it  to  you  as  a  safe  provision.  If 
y^ou  have  any  wish  on  such  subjects,  do  not  conceal  it  from  me." 

A  few  days  afterwards,  when  she  had  returned  from  a  visit  to 
tier  brother's,  she  began  to  speak  to  her  husband  on  a  subject 
which  had  for  some  time  been  in  her  mind. 

"  I  should  like  to  do  something  for  my  brother's  family,  Nicholas  ; 
md  I  think  we  are  bound  to  make  some  amends  to  Eosamond  and 
Ker  husband.  Walter  says  Mr  Lydgate  must  leave  the  town,  and 
Ills  practice  is  almost  good  for  nothing,  and  they  have  very  little 
left  to  settle  anywhei'e  with.  I  would  rather  do  without  some- 
thing for  ourselves,  to  make  some  amends  to  my  poor  brother's 
family." 

Mrs  Bulstrode  did  not  wish  to  go  nearer  to  the  facts  than  in  the 
phrase  "make  some  amends;"  knowing  that  her  husband  must 
understand  her.  He  had  a  particular  reason,  which  she  was  not 
a-ware  of,  for  wincing  under  her  suggestion.  He  hesitated  before 
he  said — 

"It  is  not  possible  to  carry  out  your  wish  in  the  way  you 
propose,  my  dear.  j\Ir  Lydgate  has  virtually  rejected  any  further 
service  from  me.  He  has  returned  the  thousand  pounds  which  I 
lent  him.  Mrs  Casaubon  advanced  him  the  sum  for  that  purpose. 
Here  is  his  letter." 

The  letter  seemed  to  cut  Mrs  Bulstrode  severely.  The  mention 
of  ]Mrs  Casaubon's  loan  seemed  a  reflection  of  that  public  feeling 
which  held  it  a  matter  of  course  that  every  one  would  avoid  a  con- 
nection with  her  husband.  She  was  silent  for  some  time  ;  and  the 
tears  fell  one  after  the  other,  her  chin  trembling  as  she  wiped  them 
away.  Bulstrode,  sitting  opposite  to  her,  ached  at  the  sight  of 
that  grief-worn  face,  which  two  months  taefore  had  been  bright 
and  blooming.  It  had  aged  to  keep  sad  company  with  his  own 
withered  features.  Urged  into  some  effort  at  comforting  her,  he 
said  — 

"  There  is  another  means,  Harriet,  by  which  I  might  do  a  service 
to  your  brother's  family,  if  you  like  to  act  in  it.     And  it  would,  I 
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think,  be  beneficial  to  you  :  it  would  be  an  advantageous  way  of 
managing  the  land  which  I  mean  to  be  yours." 

She  look  attentive. 

"  Garth  once  thought  of  undertaking  the  management  of  Stone 
Court  in  order  to  place  your  nephew  Fred  there.  The  stock  was 
to  remain  as  it  is,  and  they  were  to  pay  a  certain  share  of  the 
profits  instead  of  an  ordinary  rent.  That  would  be  a  desirable 
beginning  for  the  young  man,  in  conjunction  with  his  employment 
under  Garth.     Would  it  be  a  satisfaction  to  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  would,"  said  Mrs  Bulstrode,  with  some  return  of  energy. 
"  Poor  Walter  is  so  cast  down  ;  I  would  try  anything  in  my  power 
to  do  him  some  good  before  I  go  away.  We  have  always  been 
brother  and  sister." 

"  You  must  make  the  proi^osal  to  Garth  yourself,  Harriet,"  said 
Mr  Bulstrode,  not  liking  what  he  had  to  say,  but  desiring  the  end 
he  had  in  view,  for  other  reasons  besides  the  consolation  of  his 
Xvife.  "  Y'^ou  must  state  to  him  that  the  land  is  virtually  yours,  and 
that  he  need  have  no  transactions  with  me.  Communications  can 
be  made  through  Standish.  I  mention  this,  because  Garth  gave  up 
being  my  agent.  I  can  put  into  your  hands  a  paper  which  he  him- 
self drew  up,  stating  conditions  ;  and  you  can  propose  his  renewed 
acceptance  of  them.  I  think  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  will  accept 
when  you  propose  the  thing  for  the  sake  of  your  nephew." 


CHAPTER    LXXXVL 

"  Le  coeur  se  sature  d'amonr  comme  d'un  sel  divin  qui  le  conserve ;  de  la  I'incor- 
ruptible  adherence  de  ceux  qui  se  sont  airaes  des  I'aube  de  la  vie,  et  la  fraicheur  des 
vielles  amours  prolonges.  II  existe  un  embaumenient  d'amour.  C'est  de  Daphnis  et 
Chloe  que  sont  faits  Philemon  et  Baucis.  Cette  vieillesse  la,  ressemblance  du  soir  avec 
I'aurore." — Victor  Hugo:  L'hom,me  qui  rit. 

Mrs  Garth,  hearing  Caleb  enter  the  passage  about  tea-time, 
opened  the  parlour-door  and  said,  "There  you  are,  Caleb.  Have 
you  had  your  dinner  ? "  (Mr  Garth's  meals  were  much  subordinated 
to  "  business.") 

"  Oh  yes,  a  good  dinner — cold  mutton  and  I  don't  know  what. 
AVhere  is  ]\Iary  ? " 

"  In  the  garden  with  Letty,  I  think." 

"  Fred  is  not  come  yet  ? " 

"No.  Are  you  going  out  again  without  taking  tea,  Caleb  ?"  said 
Mrs  Garth,  seeing  that  her  absent-minded  husband  was  putting  on 
again  the  hat  which  he  had  just  taken  otf. 

"  No,  no  ;  Fm  only  going  to  Mary  a  minute." 

Mary  was  in  a  grassy  corner  of  the  garden,  where  there  was  a 
swing  loftily  hung  between  two  pear  -  trees.  She  had  a  pink 
kerchief  tied  over  her  head,  making  a  little  poke  to  shade  her  eyes 
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from  the  level  sunbeams,  while  she  was  giving  a  glorious  swing  to 
Letty,  who  laughed  and  screamed  wildly. 

Seeing  her  father,  Mary  left  the  swing  and  went  to  meet  him, 
pushing  back  the  pink  kerchief  and  smiling  afar  oil"  at  him  with 
the  involuntary  smile  of  loving  pleasure. 

"  I  came  to  look  for  you,  Mary,"  said  Mr  Garth.  "  Let  us  walk 
about  a  bit." 

Mary  knew  quite  well  that  her  father  had  something  particular 
to  say  :  his  eyebrows  made  their  pathetic  angle,  and  there  was  a 
tender  gravity  in  his  voice  :  these  things  had  been  signs  to  her 
when  she  was  Letty's  age.  She  put  her  arm  within  his,  and  they 
turned  by  the  row  of  nut-trees. 

"  It  will  be  a  sad  while  before  you  can  be  married,  Mary,"  said 
her  father,  not  looking  at  her,  but  at  the  end  of  the  stick  which  he 
held  in  his  other  hand. 

"Not  a  sad  while,  father — I  mean  to  be  merry,"  said  Mary, 
laughingly.  "I  have  been  single  and  merry  for  four-and-twenty 
years  and  more  :  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  quite  as  long  again  as 
that."  Then,  after  a  little  pause,  she  said,  more  gravely,  bending 
her  face  before  her  father's,  "  If  you  are  contented  with  Fred  ? " 

Caleb  screwed  up  his  mouth  and  turned  his  head  aside  wisely. 

"  Now,  father,  you  did  praise  him  last  Wednesday.  You  said  he 
had  an  uncommon  notion  of  stock,  and  a  good  eye  for  things." 

"  Did  I  ? "  said  Caleb,  rather  slyly. 

"  Yes,  I  put  it  all  down,  and  the  date,  anno  Domini,  and  every- 
thing," said  Mary.  "  You  like  things  to  be  neatly  booked.  And 
then  his  behaviour  to  you,  father,  is  really  good  ;  he  has  a  deep 
respect  for  you  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  better  temper  than 
Fred  has." 

"  Ay,  ay  ;  you  want  to  coax  me  into  thinking  him  a  fine  match." 

"  No,  indeed,  father.     I  don't  love  him  because  he  is  a  tine  match." 

"What  for,  then?" 

"  Oh,  dear,  because  I  have  always  loved  him.  I  should  never  like 
scolding  any  one  else  so  well ;  and  that  is  a  point  to  be  thought  of 
in  a  husband." 

"  Your  mind  is  quite  settled,  then,  Mary  ? "  said  Caleb,  returning 
to  his  first  tone.  "  There's  no  other  wish  come  into  it  since  things 
have  been  going  on  as  they  have  been  of  late  ? "  (Caleb  meant  a 
great  deal  in  that  vague  phrase  ;)  "because,  better  late  than  never. 
A  woman  must  not  force  her  heart — she'll  do  a  man  no  good  by  that." 

"  My  feelings  have  not  changed,  father,"  said  Mary,  calmly.  "  I 
shall  be  constant  to  Fred  as  long  as  he  is  constant  to  me.  I  don't 
think  either  of  us  could  spare  the  other,  or  like  any  one  else  better, 
however  much  we  might  admire  them.  It  would  make  too  great  a 
ditference  to  us — like  seeing  all  the  old  places  altered,  and  changing 
the  name  for  everything.  We  must  wait  for  each  other  a  long 
while  ;  l)ut  Fred  knows  that." 

Instead  of  speaking  immediately,  Caleb  stood  still  and  screwed 
his  stick  on  the  grassy  walk.  Then  he  said,  with  emotion  in  his 
voice,  "  Well,  I've  got  a  bit  of  news.  What  do  you  think  of  Fred 
going  to  live  at  Stone  Court,  and  managing  the  land  there  1 " 

"  How  can  that  ever  be,  father  ? "  said  Mary,  wonderingly. 
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"  He  would  manage  it  for  his  aunt  Bulstrode.  The  poor  woman 
has  been  to  me  begging  and  praj'ing.  She  wants  to  do  the  lad 
good,  and  it  might  be  a  tine  thing  for  him.  With  saving,  he  might 
gradually  buy  the  stock,  and  he  has  a  turn  for  farming." 

"  Oh,  Fred  would  be  so  happy  !     It  is  too  good  to  believe." 

"  Ah,  but  mind  you,"  said  Caleb,  turning  his  head  warningly,  "  I 
must  take  it  on  my  shoulders,  and  be  responsible,  and  see  after 
everything  ;  and  that  will  grieve  your  mother  a  bit,  though  she 
mayn't  say  so.     Fi-ed  had  need  be  careful." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  too  much,  father,"  said  Mary,  checked  in  her  joy. 
"  There  would  be  no  happiness  in  bringing  you  any  fresh  trouble." 

"  Nay,  nay  ;  work  is  my  delight,  child,  when  it  doesn't  vex  your 
mother.  And  then,  if  you  and  Fred  get  married,"  here  Caleb's 
voice  shook  just  perceptibly,  "he'll  be  steady  and  saving;  and 
you've  got  your  mother's  cleverness,  and  mine  too,  in  a  woman's 
sort  of  way ;  and  you'll  keep  him  in  order.  He'll  be  coming  by- 
and-by,  so  I  wanted  to  tell  you  first,  because  I  think  you'd  like  to 
tell  him  by  yourselves.  After  that,  I  could  talk  it  well  over  with 
him,  and  we  could  go  into  business  and  the  nature  of  things." 

"  Oh,  you  dear  good  father  ! "  cried  Mary,  putting  her  hands 
round  her  father's  neck,  while  he  bent  his  head  i^lacidly,  willing 
to  be  caressed.  "  I  wonder  if  any  other  girl  thinks  her  father  the 
best  man  in  the  world  ! " 

"  Nonsense,  child  ;  you'll  think  your  husband  better." 

"  Impossible,"  said  ^lary,  relapsing  into  her  usual  tone  ;  "  hus- 
bands are  an  inferior  class  of  men,  who  require  keeping  in  order." 

When  they  were  entering  the  house  with  Letty,  who  had  run  to 
join  them,  iMary  saw  Fred  at  the  orchard-gate,  and  went  to  meet 
him. 

"  What  fine  clothes  you  wear,  you  extravagant  youth  ! "  said 
Mary,  as  Fred  stood  still  and  raised  his  hat  to  her  with  playful 
formality.     "  You  are  not  learning  economy." 

"Now  that  is  too  bad,  Mary,"  said  Fred.  "Just  look  at  the 
edges  of  these  coat-cuffs  !  It  is  only  by  dint  of  good  brushing 
that  I  look  respectable.  I  am  saving  ujd  three  suits — one  for  a 
wedding-suit." 

"  How  very  droll  you  will  look  ! — like  a  gentleman  in  an  old 
fashion-book." 

"  Oh  no,  they  will  keep  two  years." 

"  Two  years  !  be  reasonable,  Fred,"  said  Mary,  turning  to  walk. 
"Don't  encourage  flattering  expectations." 

"  Why  not  ?  One  lives  on  them  better  than  on  unflattering  ones. 
If  we  can't  be  married  in  two  years,  the  truth  will  be  quite  bad 
enough  when  it  comes." 

"I  have  heard  a  story  of  a  young  gentleman  who  once  en- 
couraged flattering  expectations,  and  they  did  him  harm." 

"  ^lary,  if  you've  got  something  discouraging  to  tell  me,  I  shall 
bolt ;  I  shall  go  into  the  house  to  Mr  Garth.  I  am  out  of  spirits. 
My  father  is  so  cut  up — home  is  not  like  itself.  I  can't  bear  any 
more  bad  news." 

"  Should  you  call  it  bad  news  to  be  told  that  you  were  to  live  at 
Stone  Court,  and  manage  the  farm,  and  be  remarkably  prudent, 
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and  save  money  every  year  till  all  the  stock  and  furniture  were 
your  own,  and  you  were  a  distinguished  agricultui'al  character, 
as  Mr  Borthrop  Trumbull  says — rather  stout,  I  fear,  and  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  sadly  weather-worn  ? " 

"  You  don't  mean  anything  except  nonsense,  Mary  ? "  said  Fred, 
colouring  slightly  nevertheless. 

"That  is  what  my  father  has  just  told  me  of  as  what  may 
happen,  and  he  never  talks  nonsense,"  said  Mai-y,  looking  up  at 
Fred  now,  while  he  grasped  her  hand  as  they  walked,  till  it  rather 
hurt  her  ;  buc  she  would  not  complain. 

"  Oh,  I  could  be  a  tremendously  good  fellow  then,  Mary,  and  we 
could  be  married  directly." 

"  Not  so  fast,  sir  ;  how  do  you  know  that  I  would  not  rather 
defer  our  marriage  for  some  years  ?  That  would  leave  you  time 
to  misbehave,  and  then  if  I  liked  some  one  else  better,  I  should 
have  an  excuse  for  jilting  you." 

"Pray  don't  joke,  Mary,"  said  Fred,  with  strong  feeling.  "Tell 
me  seriously  that  all  this  is  true,  and  that  you  are  happy  because 
of  it — because  you  love  me  best." 

"  It  is  all  true,  Fred,  and  I  am  happy  because  of  it — because  I 
love  you  best,"  said  ^lary,  in  a  tone  of  obedient  recitation. 

They  lingered  on  the  door-step  under  the  steep-roofed  porch,  and 
Fred  almost  in  a  whisper  said — 

"  When  we  were  first  engaged,  with  the  umbrella-ring,  Mary,  you 
used  to " 

The  spirit  of  joy  began  to  laugh  more  decidedly  in  Mary's  eyes, 
but  the  fatal  Ben  came  running  to  the  door  with  Brownie  yapping 
behind  him,  and,  bouncing  against  them,  said — 

"  Fred  and  Mary  !  are  you  ever  coming  in  ?— or  may  I  eat  your 
cake?" 
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FINALE. 

Every  limit  is  a  beginning  as  ^vell  as  an  ending.  Who  can  quit 
young  lives  after  being  long  in  company  with  them,  and  not  desire 
to  know  what  befell  them  in  their  after-years  ?  For  the  fragment 
of  a  life,  however  typical,  is  not  the  sample  of  an  even  web  : 
promises  may  not  be  kept,  and  an  ardent  outset  may  be  followed 
by  declension  ;  latent  powers  may  find  their  long- waited  oppor- 
tunity ;  a  past  error  may  urge  a  grand  retrieval. 

Marriage,  which  has  been  the  bourne  of  so  many  narratives,  is 
still  a  great  beginning,  as  it  was  to  Adam  and  Eve,  who  kept  their 
honej'moon  in  Eden,  but  had  their  first  little  one  among  the  thorns 
and  thistles  of  the  wilderness.  It  is  still  the  beginning  of  the 
home  e^^ic — the  gradual  conquest  or  irremediable  loss  of  that  com- 
plete union  which  makes  the  advancing  years  a  climax,  and  age 
the  harvest  of  sweet  memories  in  common. 

Some  set  out,  like  Crusaders  of  old,  with  a  glorious  equipment 
of  hope  and  enthusiasm  and  get  broken  by  the  way,  wanting 
patience  with  each  other  and  the  world. 

All  who  have  cared  for  Fred  Vincy  and  Mary  Garth  will  like  to 
know  that  these  two  made  no  such  failure,  but  achieved  a  solid 
mutual  happiness.  Fred  surprised  his  neighbours  in  various  ways. 
He  became  rather  distinguished  in  his  side  of  the  county  as  a 
theoretic  and  practical  farmer,  and  produced  a  work  on  the  '  Culti- 
vation of  Green  Crops  and  the  Economy  of  Cattle-Feeding '  which 
won  him  high  congratulations  at  agricultural  meetings.  In  Middle- 
march  admiration  was  more  reserved  :  most  persons  there  were 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  merit  of  Fred's  authorship  was  due  to 
his  wife,  since  they  had  never  expected  Fred  Yincy  to  write  on 
turnips  and  mangel-wurzel. 

But  when  ]\Iary  wrote  a  little  book  for  her  boys,  called  '  Stories 
of  Great  ]\Ien,  taken  from  Plutarch,'  and  had  it  printed  and 
published  by  Gripp  &  Co.,  Middlemarch,  every  one  in  the  town  was 
willing  to  give  the  credit  of  this  work  to  Fred,  observing  that  he 
had  been  to  the  University,  "where  the  ancients  were  studied," 
and  might  have  been  a  clergyman  if  he  had  chosen. 

In  this  way  it  was  made  clear  that  ^liddlemarch  had  never  been 
deceived,  and  that  there  was  no  need  to  praise  anybody  for  writing 
a  book,  since  it  was  always  done  by  somebody  else. 

Moreover,   Fred   remained  unswervingly   steady.      Some  years 
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after  his  marriage  he  told  Mary  that  his  happiness  was  half  owing 
to  Farebrother,  who  gave  him  a  strong  pull-up  at  the  right 
moment.  I  cannot  say  that  he  was  never  again  misled  by  his  hope- 
fulness :  the  yield  of  crops  or  the  profits  of  a  cattle  sale  usually 
fell  below  his  estimate  ;  and  he  was  always  prone  to  believe  that 
he  could  make  money  by  the  purchase  of  a  horse  which  turned  out 
badly — though  this,  Mary  observed,  was  of  course  the  fault  of  the 
horse,  not  of  Fred's  judgment.  He  kept  his  love  of  horsemanship, 
but  he  rarely  allowed  himself  a  day's  hunting  ;  and  when  he  did 
so,  it  was  remarkable  that  he  submitted  to  be  laughed  at  for 
cowardliness  at  the  fences,  seeming  to  see  Mary  and  the  bays 
sitting  on  the  five  -  barred  gate,  or  showing  their  curly  heads 
between  hedge  and  ditch. 

There  were  three  boys :  Mary  was  not  discontented  that  she 
brought  forth  men-children  only  ;  and  when  Fred  wished  to  have 
a  girl  like  her,  she  said,  laughingly,  "  That  would  be  too  great  a  trial 
to  your  mother."  ]\Irs  Vincy  in  her  declining  years,  and  in  the 
diminished  lustre  of  her  housekeeping,  was  much  comforted  by  her 
perception  that  two  at  least  of  Fred's  boys  were  real  Vincys,  and 
did  not  "feature  the  Garths."  But  Mary  secretly  rejoiced  that  the 
youngest  of  the  tliree  was  very  much  what  her  father  must  have 
been  when  he  wore  a  round  jacket,  and  showed  a  marvellous  nicety 
of  aim  in  playing  at  marbles,  or  in  throwing  stones  to  bring  down 
the  mellow  pears. 

Ben  and  Letty  Garth,  who  were  uncle  and  aunt  before  they 
were  well  in  their  teens,  disputed  much  as  to  whether  nephews  or 
nieces  were  more  desirable  ;  Ben  contending  that  it  was  clear  girls 
were  good  for  less  than  boys,  else  they  would  not  be  always  in 
petticoats,  which  showed  how  little  they  were  meant  for ;  where- 
upon Letty,  who  argued  much  from  books,  got  angry  in  replying 
that  God  made  coats  of  skins  for  both  Adam  and  Eve  alike — also  it 
occurred  to  her  that  in  the  East  the  men  too  wore  petticoats.  But 
this  latter  argument,  obscuring  the  majesty  of  the  former,  was  one 
too  many,  for  Ben  answered  contemptuously,  "  The  more  spooneys 
they  ! "  and  immediately  apjDcaled  to  his  mother  whether  boys 
were  not  better  than  girls.  Mrs  Garth  pronounced  that  both  were 
alike  naughty,  but  that  boys  were  undoubtedly  stronger,  could  run 
faster,  and  thi'ow  with  more  precision  to  a  greater  distance.  With 
this  oracular  sentence  Ben  was  well  satisfied,  not  minding  the 
naughtiness  ;  but  Letty  took  it  ill,  her  feeling  of  superiority  being 
stronger  than  her  muscles. 

Fred  never  became  rich — his  hopefulness  had  not  led  him  to 
expect  that  ;  but  he  gradually  saved  enough  to  become  owner  of 
the  stock  and  furniture  at  Stone  Court,  and  the  work  which  Mr 
Garth  put  into  his  hands  carried  him  in  plenty  through  those 
"  bad  times  "  which  are  always  present  with  farmers.  jMary,  in  her 
matronly  days,  became  as  solid  in  figure  as  her  mother  ;  but,  unlike 
her,  gave  the  Ijoys  little  formal  teaching,  so  that  Mrs  Garth  was 
alarmed  lest  they  should  never  be  well  grounded  in  grammar  and 
geograjihy.  Nevertheless,  they  were  found  quite  forward  enough 
when  they  went  to  school ;  perhaps,  because  they  had  liked  nothing 
so  well  as  being  with  their  mother.     When  Fred  was  riding  home 
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on  winter  evenings  he  had  a  pleasant  vision  beforehand  of  the 
brif^ht  hearth  in  the  wainscoated  parlour,  and  was  sorry  for  other 
men  who  could  not  have  Mary  for  their  wife  ;  especially  for 
Mr  Farebrother.  "  He  was  ten  times  worthier  of  you  than  I  was," 
Fred  could  now  say  to  her,  magnanimously.  "  To  be  sure  he  was," 
]\Iary  answered  ;  "and  for  that  reason  he  could  do  better  without 
me.  But  you — I  shudder  to  think  what  you  would  have  been — a 
curate  in  debt  for  horse-hire  and  cambric  pocket-handkerchiefs  !  " 

On  inquiry  it  might  possibly  be  found  that  Fred  and  Mary  still 
inhalait  Stone  Court — that  the  creeping  plants  still  cast  the  foam 
of  their  blossoms  over  the  fine  stone-wall  into  the  field  where  the 
walnut-trees  stand  in  stately  row — and  that  on  sunny  days  the 
two  lovers  who  were  first  engaged  with  the  umbrella-ring  may  be 
seen  in  white-haired  placidity  at  the  open  window  from  which 
Mary  Garth,  in  the  days  of  old  Peter  Featherstone,  had  often 
been  ordered  to  look  out  for  Mr  Lydgate. 

Lydgate's  hair  never  became  white.  He  died  when  he  was  only 
fifty,  leaving  his  wife  and  children  provided  for  by  a  heavy  insur- 
ance on  his  life.  He  had  gained  an  excellent  practice,  alternating, 
according  to  the  season,  between  London  and  a  Continental  bathing- 
place  ;  having  written  a  treatise  on  Gout,  a  disease  which  has  a 
good  deal  of  wealth  on  its  side.  His  skill  was  relied  on  by  many 
paying  patients,  but  he  always  regarded  himself  as  a  failure  :  he 
had  not  done  what  he  once  meant  to  do.  His  acquaintances 
thought  him  enviable  to  have  so  charming  a  wife,  and  nothing 
happened  to  shake  their  opinion.  Rosamond  never  committed  a 
second  compromising  indiscretion.  She  simply  continued  to  be 
mild  in  her  temper,  inflexible  in  her  judgment,  disposed  to  admonish 
her  husband,  and  able  to  frustrate  him  by  stratagem.  As  the 
years  went  on  he  opposed  her  less  and  less,  whence  Rosamond 
concluded  that  he  had  learned  the  value  of  her  opinion ;  on  the 
other  hand,  she  had  a  more  thorough  conviction  of  his  talents  now 
that  he  gained  a  good  income,  and  instead  of  the  threatened  cage 
in  Bride  Street  provided  one  all  flowers  and  gilding,  fit  for  the  bird 
of  paradise  that  she  resembled.  In  brief,  Lydgate  was  what  is 
called  a  successful  man.  But'  he  died  j^rematurely  of  diphtheria, 
and  Rosamond  afterwards  married  an  elderly  and  wealthy  physi- 
cian, who  took  kindly  to  her  four  children.  She  made  a  very 
pretty  show  with  her  daughters,  driving  out  in  her  carriage,  and 
often  spoke  of  her  happiness  as  "  a  reward  " — she  did  not  say  for 
what,  but  probably  she  meant  that  it  was  a  reward  for  her  patience 
with  Tertius,  whose  temper  never  became  faultless,  and  to  the  last 
occasionally  let  slip  a  bitter  s^Deech  which  was  more  memorable 
than  the  signs  he  made  of  his  repentance.  He  once  called  her  his 
basil  plant ;  and  when  she  asked  for  an  explanation,  said  that 
basil  was  a  plant  which  had  flourished  wonderfully  on  a  murdered 
man's  brains.  Rosamond  had  a  placid  but  strong  answer  to  such 
speeches.  Why  then  had  he  chosen  her  ?  It  was  a  pity  he  had 
not  had  Mrs  Ladislaw,  whom  he  was  always  praising  and  placing 
above  her.  And  thus  the  conversation  ended  with  the  advantage 
on  Rosamond's  side.  But  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  tell,  that  she 
never  uttered  a  word  in  depreciation  of  Dorothea,  keeping  in 
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religious  remembrance  the  generosity  which  had  come  to  her  aid 
in  the  sharpest  crisis  of  her  life. 

Dorothea  herself  had  no  dreams  of  being  praised  above  other 
•women,  feeling  that  there  was  always  something  better  which 
she  might  have  done,  if  she  had  only  been  better  and  known 
better.  Still,  she  never  repented  that  she  had  given  up  position 
and  fortune  to  marry  Will  Ladislaw,  and  he  would  have  held  it 
the  greatest  shame  as  well  as  sorrow  to  him  if  she  had  repented. 
They  were  bound  to  each  other  by  a  love  stronger  than  any  im- 
pulses which  could  have  marred  it.  No  life  would  have  been 
possible  to  Dorothea  which  was  not  filled  with  emotion,  and  she 
had  now  a  life  tilled  also  with  a  beneficent  activity  which  she  had 
not  the  doubtful  pains  of  discovering  and  marking  out  for  herself. 
Will  became  an  ardent  public  man,  working  well  in  those  times 
when  reforms  were  begun  with  a  young  hopefulness  of  immediate 
good  which  has  been  much  checked  in  our  days,  and  getting  at  last 
returned  to  Parliament  by  a  constituency  who  paid  his  expenses. 
Dorothea  could  have  liked  nothing  better,  since  wrongs  existed, 
than  that  her  husband  should  be  in  the  thick  of  a  struggle  against 
them,  and  that  she  should  give  him  wifely  help.  Many  who  knew 
her,  thought  it  a  pity  that  so  substantive  and  rare  a  creature 
should  have  been  absorbed  into  the  life  of  another,  and  be  only 
known  in  a  certain  circle  as  a  wife  and  mother.  But  no  one  stated 
exactly  what  else  that  was  in  her  power  she  ought  rather  to  have 
done — not  even  Sir  James  Chettam,  who  went  no  further  than  the 
negative  prescription  that  she  ought  not  to  have  married  Will 
Ladislaw. 

But  this  opinion  of  his  did  not  cause  a  lasting  alienation ;  and 
the  way  in  which  the  family  was  made  whole  again  was  character- 
istic of  all  concerned.  Mr  Brooke  could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of 
corresponding  with  Will  and  Dorothea;  and  one  morning  when  his 
pen  had  been  remarkably  fluent  on  the  prospects  of  ^Municipal 
Reform,  it  ran  off'  into  an  invitation  to  the  Grange,  which,  once 
written,  could  not  be  done  away  with  at  less  cost  than  the  sacrifice 
(hardly  to  be  conceived)  of  the  whole  valuable  letter.  During  the 
months  of  this  correspondence  ilr  Brooke  had  continually,  in  his 
talk  with  Sir  James  Chettam,  been  presupposing  or  hinting  that 
the  intention  of  cutting  off  the  entail  was  still  maintained  ;  and 
the  day  on  which  his  pen  gave  the  daring  invitation,  he  went 
to  Freshitt  expressly  to  intimate  that  he  had  a  stronger  sense 
than  ever  of  the  reasons  for  taking  that  energetic  step  as  a 
precaution  against  any  mixture  of  low  blood  in  the  heir  of  the 
Brookes. 

But  that  morning  something  exciting  had  happened  at  the 
Hall.  A  letter  had  come  to  Celia  which  made  her  cry  silently 
as  she  read  it ;  and  when  Sir  James,  unused  to  see  her  in  tears, 
asked  anxiously  what  was  the  matter,  she  burst  out  in  a  wail  such 
as  he  had  never  heard  from  her  before. 

"  Dorothea  has  a  little  boy.  And  you  will  not  let  me  go  and  see 
her.  And  I  am  sure  she  wants  to  see  me.  And  she  will  not  know 
what  to  do  with  the  baby — she  will  do  wrong  things  with  it.  And 
they  thought  she  would  die.    It  is  very  dreadful !    Suppose  it  had 
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been  me  and  little  Arthur,  and  Dodo  had  been  hindered  from 
coming  to  see  me  !     I  wish  you  would  be  less  unkind,  James  ! " 

"  Good  heavens,  Celia  ! "  said  Sir  James,  much  wrought  upon, 
"  what  do  you  wish  ?  I  will  do  anything  you  like.  I  will  take 
you  to  town  to-morrow  if  you  wish  it."     And  Celia  did  wish  it. 

It  was  after  this  that  ]\Ir  Brooke  came,  and  meeting  the  Baronet 
in  the  grounds,  began  to  chat  with  him  in  ignorance  of  the  news, 
which  Sir  James  for  some  reason  did  not  care  to  tell  him  im- 
mediately. But  when  the  entail  was  touched  on  in  the  usual  way, 
he  said,  "  My  dear  sir,  it  is  not  for  me  to  dictate  to  you,  but  for 
my  part  I  would  let  that  alone.  1  would  let  things  remain  as 
they  are." 

Mr  Brooke  felt  so  much  surprise  that  he  did  not  at  once  find  out 
how  much  he  was  relieved  by  the  sense  that  he  was  not  expected 
to  do  anything  in  particulai-. 

Such  being  the  bent  of  Celia's  heart,  it  was  inevitable  that  Sir 
James  should  consent  to  a  reconciliation  with  Dorothea  and  her 
husband.  Where  women  love  each  other,  men  learn  to  smother 
their  mutual  dislike.  Sir  James  never  liked  Ladislaw,  and  Will 
always  preferred  to  have  Sir  James's  company  mixed  with  another 
kind  :  they  were  on  a  footing  of  reciprocal  tolerance  which  was 
made  quite  easy  only  when  Dorothea  and  Celia  were  present. 

It  became  an  understood  thing  that  Mr  and  ^Irs  Ladislaw  should 
pay  at  least  t\vo  visits  during  the  year  to  the  Grange,  and  there 
came  gradually  a  small  row  of  cousins  at  Freshitt  who  enjoyed 
playing  with  the  two  cousins  visiting  Tipton  as  much  as  if  the 
blood  of  these  cousins  had  been  less  dubiously  mixed. 

Mr  Brooke  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  his  estate  was  inherited 
by  Dorothea's  son,  who  might  have  represented  i\Iiddlemarch,  but 
declined,  thinking  that  his  opinions  had  less  chance  of  being  stifled 
if  he  remained  out  of  doors. 

Sir  James  never  ceased  to  regard  Dorothea's  second  marriage  as 
a  mistake  ;  and  indeed  this  remained  the  tradition  concerning  it 
in  !Middlemarch,  where  she  was  spoken  of  to  a  younger  generation 
as  a  fine  girl  who  married  a  sickly  clergyman,  old  enough  to  be 
her  father,  and  in  little  more  than  a  year  after  his  death  gave  up 
her  estate  to  marry  his  cousin — young  enough  to  have  been  his  son, 
with  no  property,  and  not  well-born.  Those  who  had  not  seen  any- 
thing of  Dorothea  usually  observed  that  she  could  not  have  been 
"a  nice  woman,"  else  she  would  not  have  married  either  the  one 
qf  the  other. 

Certainly  those  detfinninirLg  acts  of  her  life  were  not  ideally 
beautiful.  They  were  the  mixed  result  of  young  and  noble  im- 
pulse struggling  amidst  the  conditions  of  an  imperfect  social  state, 
in  which  great  feelings  will  often  take  the  aspect  of  error,  and 
great  faith  the  aspect  of  illusion.  For  there  is  no  creature  whose 
inward  being  is  so  strong  that  it  is  not  greatly  deterinined  bj 
wlxat-4ie3  outside  it.  A  new  Theresa  will  mrcHyhave  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reforming  a  conventual  life,  any  more  than  a  new  Anti- 
gone will  spend  her  heroic  piety  in  daring  all  for  the  sake  of  a 
brother's  burial :  the  medium  in  which  their  ardent  deeds  took 
shape  is  for  ever  gone.     But  we  insignificant  people  with  our  daily 
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words  and  acts  are  preparing  the  lives  of  many  Dorotheas,  some 
of  which  may  present  a  far  sadder  sacrifice  than  that  of  the  Doro- 
thea whose  story  we  know. 

Her  tinely-touched  spirit  had  still  its  fine  issues,  though  they 
were  not  widely  visible.  Her  full  nature,  like  that  river  of  which 
Cyrus  broke  the  strength,  spent  itself  in  channels  which  had  no 
great  name  on  the  earth.  But  the  effect  of  her  being  on  those 
around  her  was  incalculablyjlifiiisi^  :  for  the  growing  good  of  the 
world  is  23artly  dependent  on  unhistoric  acts  ;  and  that  things  are 
not  so  ill  with  you  and  me  as  they  might  have  been,  is  half  owing 
to  the  number  who  lived  faithfully  a  hidden  life,  and  rest  in  un- 
visited  tombs. 


THE    END. 
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